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ARTICLES 


At the Meeting-Point Between Two Communist Empires 
i K. PavLov 


In a previous article, the present writer pointed out that there is a certain 
tendency in the West to regard the present Sino-Soviet conflict as a continuation 
£ the ancient struggle between a vast but ramshackle China and an aggressive 
and imperialistic -Russia, who has gradually atended her Asiatic territories at 
ne expense of China’s northern and northwesterly possessions.? It was also com- 
mented that the adherents of this view either completely ignore the ideological 
‘aspect of the conflict and the rivalry between the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
>arties and their leaders Mao Tse-tung and Khrushchev, or else regard these 
factors as a mask used by both countries to conceal a steadily worsening clash 
of national interests. They argue that (a) starting from the seventeenth century, 
Russia, taking advantage of China’s weakness, took from her huge areas in Siberia, 
he Far East and what is now Soviet Central Asia; (b) China, having become 
‘powerful under Mao T'se-tung’s centralized authority, is now prepared to fight 
for the return of all land lost by her in past centuries, including land now belong- 
ing to the Soviet Union; (c) the Chinese government is forced to pursue such a 
policy by the country’s serious overpopulation; (d) to the north and northwest 
` of China lie the half-deserted Asiatic regions of the USSR, to much of which 
China has legitimate claims; (e) the huge numbers of Chinese massed along the 
Soviet frontiers will eventually pour into the Soviet Union itself in an irresistible 
wave. Thus, the American journal Newsweek wrote: 









’ 


The eastern half of the Soviet Union is a vast empty land, teeming with untapped 
resources; China’s population, which will pass the 1 billion mark by 1980, 1s bursting 
out of its own frontiers.? 


1 K, Pavlov, “The Sino-Soviet Conflict Origins and Present Prospects,” By/letn, Munich, 1963, 
No 11. 
2 Newsweek, New York, March 26, 1962 
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A year later, in March 1963, the British Hconoiist remarked that “Russia 
been disturbed by, the large number of Chinese colonising northern Manchu: 
and Sinkiang, which are just south of Russia’s border.’ In September 196 
Chinese government statements and an editorial in the newspaper Jen Min Jib Pao ' 
of September 5, 1963, revealed that the USSR had hospitably accepted some tens 
of thousands of refugees from the Sinkiang-Uighur autonomous region of the 
Chinese People’s Republic who had crossed the Soviet frontier in the spring and 
summer of 1962, to escape from hunger and religious and political persecution 
according to the Soviet press.4 The New York Times made the following comment: 


The Chinese-Soviet conflict appears to be heading toward revival of traditional 
greatpower Russian and Chinese territonal rivalries in the Asian heartland. This 
was the interpretation advanced by the diplomatic specialists upon the sharpening 
guarrel between Peking and Mostow over events along their remote Sinkiang- 
Kazakhstan border. Chinese allegations of Soviet intrigue in this border area are 
seen as a new step in a long-range Chinese drive to regain the vast territories lost 

‘by the Chinese Empire in the nineteenth century to Russia and other nations.5 


Let us now examine the truth of these assertions. 
* 


‘Until 1963, neither government nor press of either the Soviet Union or Ching 
had given any serious grounds for supposing that there were any unresolved 
territorial disputes between the two countties. Not even Chiang Kai-shek’ 
government had ever made such a suggestion, at least not officially. Nevertheless, 
in about 1959, in connection with China’s ever more aggressive policy, which 
manifested itself in the frontier conflict with India, the territorial dispute with 
Burma and the deterioration of relations with Djakarta, reports began to appea 
in the Western press to the effect that Mao Tse-tung’s government was bent on 
recovering several regions which China had lost to Russia in past centuries. 
Probably the most important piece of evidence used to support this theory was 
map entitled “The Seizure of Chinese Territory by the Imperialists in 1840-1919,” 
showing the Chinese frontiers in 1840 and in 1919, which appeared in 1954 in 
Liu Pei-hua’s book A Brief History of Modern China, reissued in 1960.8 Among 
the regions lost by China during this period the map includes most of the area 
now occupied by the Soviet Central Asian republics, a large part of Kazakhstan, 
the Amur and Primorie regions, the island of Sakhalin, certain regions bordering 
on India and Nepal, Bhutan, Burma, the Andaman Islands, Malaya, Thailand,, 
Indochina, Formosa, the Ryukyu Islands, the Sulu Archipelago and Korea. 
However, it is questionable whether the appearance in 1954. of such a map as an 
illustration to a historical work and the reissue of this work in 1960 should be 


3 The Economist, London, March 16, 1963. 

i The New York Times, September 7, 1963. 

5 Ibid , September 11, 1963. 

8 Liu Pei-hua, Hssentai chungkuo chienshib (A Brief History of Modern China), Peking, 1954 aa ed, 
1960) Sec The Economist, March 16, 1963, and The New York Times, September 11, 1963. 
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takèn as anything more'than an attempt by Mao Tse-téñg’s government to increase 
its popularity among-the people by playing on their nationalistic feelings. In any 
case, ‘there is’ little. reason to consider the publication of the map as showing 
anti-Soviet tendencies. On the other hand, it must be admitted that the close atten- 
tion paid in the West to the cartographic exércises of the Chinese Communists 
is not without justification. Thus, during the frontier disputes with India and 
Burma in 1959 maps showing the Sino-Indian and Sino-Burmese frontiers as 
envisaged by the Chinese Communists were displayed in all large Chinese towns. 
It is also perhaps not universally known that at that time the frontiers not only 
with India and Burma but also with the USSR, especially those in the Far East, 
were the subject of discussion at meetings in governmental and educational 
institutions all over China. An interesting point about these. discussions is the 
frequent reference to a small piece of Chinese territory in' the region of Poset 
which the USSR allegedly occupied after 1945 in order to have a common frontier 
with Korea, although there has been no confirmation of this from either the Soviet 
or the Korean side, Again, in 1960, during his visit to India and Burma with Chen 
Yi, Chou En-lai merely told foreign correspondents “to mind their own business” 
when they asked him ‘directly whether there was any territorial dispute between 
- the USSR-and China. 


However, on March 8, 1963, Jen Min Jih Pao hinted vaguely at unresolved 
territorial problems between the two countries in an editorial headed “On the ' 
Declaration of the Communist Party of the USA.” This gave rise to more talk 
in the West about Communist China’s might and increasing aggressiveness, 
the hypnotic effect of her teeming and fast expanding population, and the threat 
which it posed not only to India and the small countries of Southeast Asia but 
even to the Soviet Union itself. The press interprets the Jen Min Jih Pao editorial 
rather freely, often drawing arbitrary conclusions from it, and it is for this reason 
that we are giving the relevant excerpts in the present article. Before doing so, 
however, it is well to point out that the newspaper’s polemics regarding the ter- 
ritories lost by China are not really intended for the American Communists but for 
Khrushchev—the references to him are unmistakeable—for it was he who first 
remarked, not without a touch of malice, that “India, for example, has succeeded 
in liberating Goa, Diu and Daman” whereas “the government of the Chinese 
People’s Republic is tolerating Macao and Hongkong,” in a speech delivered at 
a session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on December 12, 1962.” Khrushchev’s 
motives for making such a comparison were well understood in Peking, despite 
various flattering references to China. Nevertheless, Mao T'se-tung refrained from 
attacking Khrushchev directly until Khrushchev’s argument was taken up by 
the American Communists in their declaration on the Cuban crisis and the fight 
for a stable world peace, which was published in the Worker of January 13, 1963. 


Here are the relevant passages from the Jen Min Jib Pao editorial on the terti- 
torial disputes between the Soviet and Chinese Communists: 





? Pravda, December 13, 1962. 


In the declaration of the Communist Party of the USA it is remarked, not 
without ulterior motives, that the Chinese comrades are acting “correctly” in not 
pursuing an adventurist policy toward Tarwan, Hongkong and Macao, but that 
they are inciting others to pursue such a policy. Why [ask the American Communists] 
are they [the Chinese Communists] observing such a dual standard? 


We know from whom these strange arguments are borrowed. We also know 
the ulterior motives of their author. We should like to EP to all those who are 
raising the given question. 


We have never had a problem with any “dual standard.” In solving the Taiwan 
question, the Hongkong and Macao question, just as all international questions, 
we have only one standard, and that is Marxism-Leninism, proletarian international- 
ism, the interests of the Chinese people and the peoples of the whole world, the 
interests of world peace and the revolution of the peoples of the whole world. In 
" the international struggle we oppose both adventurism and capitulationism. Neither 
of these labels can ın any way be attached to us. 


As soon as anyone refers to Taiwan, Hongkong and Macao we cannot avoid 
touching on the history of imperialist aggression in China. During the hundred 
odd years prior to the victory of the Chinese revolution, imperialist and colonialist 
countries—the USA, Great Britain, France, Tsarist Russia, Germany, Japan, Italy, 
Austria, Belgium, Holland, Spain and Portugal—were engaged ın unbridled ag- ` 
gression against China. They forced the government of old China to sign many 
unequal treaties with them, such as the Nanking Treaty of 1842, the Aigun Treaty of 
1858, the Tientsin Treaty of 1858, the Peking Treaty of 1860, the Saint Petersburg 
Treaty of 1881, the Sino-Portuguese Treaty of 1887, the Shimonosek: Treaty of 1895, 
the Anglo-Chinese agreement on Hongkong in 1898 and the Peking Final Protocol of 
1901. On the basis of these unequal treaties they seized territory in the east, west, 
north and south of China, and leased lands in her coastal and interior regions. . . 


Upon proclamation of the Chinese People’s Republic, the government of our 
country declared that those treaties left to us by history and concluded by former 
Chinese governments with the governments of foreign states will be accepted or 
revoked, reviewed or renewed according to their content. In this respect, our 
policy toward the socialist countries 1s basically different from our policy toward. the 
imperialist states. But even our policy toward the imperialist countries, varies 
according to circumstances. In fact, some of the numerous old treaties have become 
invalid, others have been revoked or replaced by new treaties. We are of the un- 
shakeable opinion that all unresolved problems left over from the past, must be 
solved in a peaceful manner when the conditions are ripe for their solution; until 
then the status quo must be preserved. Such 1s the case with Hongkong, Kowloon ' 
and Macao and all frontiers which were not fixed on a bilateral basis.® 


It will be seen that the above quotation contains no indication that Communist 


China is making any direct territorial claims on the USSR, let alone threatening 
her with the use of military force. Under present circumstances the Mao Tse-tung 
government has no interest in making threats. On the contrary, Jen Min Jib Pao is 
merely repeating previous. statements by the Chinese Communists to the effect 


8 Jon Min Jib Pao, Peking, March 8, 1963, as quoted in Chinese-language weekly Sinmen Tienti, 
No. 788, Hong Kong, March 23,,1963. 
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that they have a different approach to socialist and capitalist countries in regard 
to territorial questions, and stressing that China will try to arrive at a peaceful 
solution of such problems even with capitalist countries. Although the Sino- 
Indian border conflict greatly detracts from the value of such statements, it must 
not be forgotten that Communist China has concluded’ frontier agreements with 
such countries as Afghanistan, Pakistan, Nepal and Burma. Although Jen Min 
Jib Pao gives no precise definition of China’s policy on territorial questions 
toward the socialist countries, it is only logical to assume that it must be of a 
peaceful nature. The facts appear to confirm this assumption. About a year ago, 
on December 26, 1962, Peking signed a frontier agreement with Outer Mongolia, 
which until comparatively recently was an integral part of China, at least 
formally. The fact that Mao Tse-tung still regards the USSR as a socialist country 
emerges from the letter of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party of June 14, 1963, in which the USSR is listed among thirteen socialist 
countries. ® 


Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the conflict between the USSR and 
China has led to an increase in tension in the Chinese-Soviet frontier regions. 
The-flight of some tens of thousands of refugees from China to the Soviet Union, 
which we have already mentioned, would have been impossible a few years ago 
for the simple reason that the Soviet border guards would have either arrested 
them at the frontier or else sent them back immediately. Even now there are 
cases of individual persons’ crossing the Sinkiang-Kazakhstan border. Not only 
are such border violators not sent to a concentration camp for 10—15 years, as 
was the case under Stalin, but receptions, interviews with journalists, etc., are 
arranged for them. The border crossers have given Khrushchev another trump 
card in his fight with Mao. Moreover, the propaganda from both the USSR and 
China is continuing to build up hatred between the two peoples. For example, 
on August.5, 1963, Moscow Radio broadcast from Blagoveshchensk-on-Amur a 
conversation with river port traffic controller F. G. Tarasov purporting to show 
that “the once deep and brotherly friendship between Soviet'and Chinese river- 
men” was no more. Tarasov said that the situation had reached a point where 
“Chinese ships on the Amur do not even reply when greeted by Soviet ships.” 
In the Soviet Union, antagonism toward the Chinese is now so great that Soviet 
citizens no longer bother to conceal it from them. According to a report from 
London, members of other Asiatic nations have had to suffer from this antagonism 
because they were mistaken for Chinese by Soviet citizens.4° Soviet-Chinese 
hostility was also manifested by the Naushka frontier station incident, when 
. Chinese railroad officials and passengers held up the Peking-Moscow express for 
two days at the beginning of September 1963, and by the arrest of five Chinese 
officers at Zabaikalsk railroad station and their subsequent return to China by the 
Soviets.11 





8 Jen Min Jib Pao, June 17, 1963. 
10 Russkaya abizn, San Francisco, September 3, 1963. 
11 The New York Times, September 14, 1963. 


After ignoring the insinuations of Jen Min Jib Pao for over six months, 
the Soviet government in September 1963 unexpectedly made public a number 
of new facts concerning the situation on the Soviet-Chinese frontier,?* including 
the fact that in 1962 alone five thousand cases of violating the Soviet frontier 
by the Chinese had been tecorded. The Soviets presumably selected this piece of 
information for its propaganda value. It is no secret that prior to the Sino-Soviet 
cuarrel the frontier between the two countries was not guarded very seriously 
by either side. The Soviet border guards—wherever there were any—turned a 
edind eye to violations of the border by the “Chinese brothers,” who were often 
plain fishermen or peasants. At the present time, however, all such violations are 
being carefully recorded in order to have further grounds’ for recrimination 
against the Chinese. Moreover, by taking these border violations in conjunction 
with the Chinese refusal of repeated Soviet suggestions to arrange meetings for 
demarcating certain disputed sections of the frontier the Soviet government has 
, expressed its concern over the frontier situation, even accusing China of embark- 
ing on a dangerous course by demanding the revision of historic frontiers and . 

“artificially creating territorial problems, particularly between socialist countries, 
at the present time.” This is much more of a serious warning than the Jen Min Jib 
` Pao editorial. It is also significant that immediately after the Soviet government’s 
statement the newspaper Krasnaya zvezda began to publish ietters in which Soviet 
soldiers and officers expressed their readiness to defend their country “against 
any attack.”18 Despite China’s power, it is the threats of the USSR which have 
the more impressive ring. 


* 


For lack of space, it is not possible to make more than a few brief remarks on the 
` nature of the relations between Russia and China in past centuries. One thing is 
certain, i.e., that the steady advance of the Russians through Siberia to the shores 
of the Pacific, a process which lasted many centuries, was not marked by any 
serious clashes, let alone bloody wars, between the Russians and the Chinese. 
As they moved eastwards through the “Siberian vacuum” the Russian Cossacks, 
few in number, came across only a sparse and half-wild population which had 
nothing in common with the Chinese. The desolate regions acquired by Russia 
under the treaties of Nerchinsk (1689), Aigun (1858) and Peking (1860) had never 
belonged to China’s primordial lands and were populated not by Chinese but 
by various Mongolian, Tungusic and Turkic tribes. The boundaries between 
the Russian and Chinese territorial possessions in these regions were established 
not by force of arms but peacefully—‘“by common agreement, for the sake of the 
deep, eternal and mutual friendship between the two states [and] for the benefit 
of their subjects,” as the preamble to the Aigun treaty of 1858 put it.14 
12 TASS, September 20, 1963; Izvestia, September 21 and 22, 1963. 

13 Krasnaya zvezda, September 24, 1963. 

1&4 Yakov Brandt, Sbornik traktatov Rossu s Kttaem (A Collection of Treaties Between Russia and 
China), Peking, 1915, p. 9. 
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‘Moreover, from the purely formal point of view, China herself was'not an 
independent national state between 1644 and 1911. At the end of the sixteenth 
century there was a new uprising of the Manchus (Jurchens), who inhabited what 
is now northwest China and had the status of vassals under the Chinese. In 1644, 
at which time Russian outpost settlements were firmly established along the rivers 
Argun and Amur, the Manchus overthrew the Chinese dynasty, installed their 
own emperor on the throne, and gave the country the new official name of Tai- 
tsingo, or the Great Tsing State, which endured until 1911. It was the Manchus, 
not the Russians, who waged numerous wars of aggression during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in Central Asia, thereby conquering Mongolia, the Oirots 
of the Altai region, East Turkistan, Kokand, several Kirghiz hordes, Tibet and other 
regions.15 Thus if modern China, in her capacity as successor to the Manchurian 
Empire, lays claim to various regions lost during the last century of its existence, 
she must reckon with possible counterclaims: The Mongols, who once had the 
whole of China in their possession from 1280 to 1367, could make considerable 
territorial claims on both China and Russia if they were powerful enough. 

Thus, the borders between China and Russia in eastern Siberia and the Far 
East were more or less finally established by the middle of the nineteenth century. 
It was at this time that the Western powers began to pursue their “gun-boat” 
policy in China. On the other hand, it was not until the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth century that the Russians, who had taken part in 
the policy of dividing China up into spheres of influence, appeared in Manchuria, 
Mongolia and Korea, regions on which China has far sounder claims than on the 
Amur and Primorie regions. The fact is that in the end Russian expansion in 
‘Manchuria benefited only China herself, for as a result of Russo-Japanese com- 
petition Manchuria became rapidly populated by the Chinese and was developed 
economically by the capital, skill and energy of first the Russians and then the 
Japanese. According to incomplete data, by the end of 1945 Japanese investments 
in Manchuria had reached a total of about 9,300,000,000 American dollars, 
whereas the total of all foreign investments in China up to the end of 1937 was 
only 4,500,000,000 dollars.16 Although the Chinese are still reaping the benefits 
of this expansion, in their eyes it puts Russia on a level with all the other countries 
who used armed force in their policy toward China. 

After the Revolution in Russia, the Soviets tried to follow the policy of the 
previous Russian government in northeastern China, but were forced to leave 
Manchuria completely in the nineteen thirties. Although in 1945 they reappeared 
in Manchuria on the basis of the same rights granted to Russia under the 1896 
and 1898 Conventions with China, they stayed only for a very short time. The 
Soviet government was, however, very successful in Outer Mongolia, whose 
autonomy under the nominal suzerainty of China was established in 1915 under 
the Tripartite Agreement between China, Russia and Outer Mongolia.” Since 





© B A, V, Tuzhilin, Sovremenny Kitai (Modern China), Saint Petersburg, 1910, Vol. IL 
16 Chen Chen, “Some Peculiarities of Industry in Old China,” Hsinbua ynebpao, Vol.I, No. 1, 
Peking, October 1949. 
1? Brandt, op. cit., p. 95. 
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1921, the USSR has been the real master of Outer Mongolie. Under the treaty of 
friendship and alliance concluded .between the USSR and Nationalist China in 
August 1945, Outer Mongolia was recognized as a separate country independent _ 
of China; China officially recognized Outer Mongolia’s independence on January 
5, 1946. Although the 1945 treaty was annulled as a result of the signing of a 
friendship, alliance and mutual aid treaty between China and the USSR in Feb- 
ruary 1950, Outer Mongolia’s independence was confirmed in this treaty also. 
On the other hand, in the nineteenth century Russia pursued a policy of open 
conquest in Central Asia, where her main rival was Britain’and where China 
-herself had been a ruthless conqueror as long ago as the second century B.C. 
Nevertheless there were no direct military clashes between the Russians and the 
Chinese in this area, as the Russians, in an attempt to forestall Britain, conquered 
regions in which the Chinese had lost power. The St. Petersburg Treaty (known 
in Chinesé literature as the Ili or Kuldja Treaty); which Jen Min Jih Pao refers to 
as being unequal, was in reality concluded under special circumstances. East 
Turkistan and Dzungaria, later united under the name of Sinkiang, were inhabited 
in the nineteenth century, as now, by Moslem peoples. Botk regions, particularly 
East Turkistan, which was finally conquered by the Manchus in only the eigh- 
teenth century, were the scene of continuous uprisings, culminating in the 1862-74 
Dungan uprising against the Manchus and the Chinese, which affected all China’s 
western possessions and caused tremendous devastation. In Dzungaria alone, up 
to half-a-million Chinese lost their lives. Many populous cities, particularly 
numerous in the valley ‘of the Upper Ili, lay in ruins, itrigation canals were 
abandoned and pastureland became desert. On their way back, punitive expedi- 
tions of Manchu and Chinese troops slaughtered all the inhabitants. Strange as 
it may seem, China was aided in finally suppressing the Dungan uprising and 
reestablishing her power in the rebellious western provinces by the Russian 
government, with whose assistance the Manchu and Chinese forces succeeded 
in advancing from the Great Wall to Dzungaria.18 In addition to this, Russia, 
` concerned that the uprising might spread to her own territory, took advantage 
of the favorable situation and occupied the Ili (Kuldja) region in 1871 as a tem- 
porary measure. Russia later agreed to return the region to China, with the ex- 
ception of a narrow strip of land in the west, inhabited by Kirghiz and Kazakhs, 
which she kept “in order to settle there all inhabitants of this [the Ili] region who 
will adopt Russian citizenship and who, as a result, will be forced to leave the 
lands which they possessed there.” 1? It is thus not true that Russia received vast 
territories in Sinkiang as a result of the St. Petersburg Treaty of 1881, as is con- 
sidered for some reason or other in the West, or that this treaty was not recognized 
by the Chinese Empire,®° for the Chinese Emperor ratified it on May 15, 1881.21 
On the other hand, Russia did push forward to the borders of Sinkiang until the 


18 A, Stolpovskaya, Ocherk istori: kultury kitaiskogo naroda (An Outline History of the Culture of the 
Chinese People), Moscow, 1891, p. 408. 

19 Brandt, op. cst., p 61. 

20 The New York Times, September 11, 1963. 

21 Brandt, op. ctt., p. 81, 
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end of the nineteenth century. The situation on this section of the Russian- 
Chinese frontier remained stable right up to the nineteen thirties, when the 
Soviet Union, forced to leave Manchuria, transferred its activities to western 
China, in particular Sinkiang. But we shall discuss this later. 


* 


The frontier between China on the one’ hand and the USSR and her loyal 
vassal the Mongolian People’s Republic on the other stretches for almost ten 
thousand kilometers. It is commonly thought in the West that to the north of 
this frontier lie the vast but deserted territories of the Soviet Union, and to the 
south the overpopulated regions of China. But is this really so? 


Let us first consider the size of China’s population, whose rapid ac 
has long been a cause of serious concern to other nations. Even at the turn of the 
century many responsible persons in Russia (e.g., V.S. Solovev), Germany 
(Kaiser Wilhelm the Second) and France were talking loudly of the “yellow 
peril.” In the nineteenth century, the Russian sinologue V. P. Vasilev wrote, on 
‘much the same lines as the Western press today: 

It 1s sufficient [for China] to first populate all the lands under her control, and 

a vast empire with a highly-developed and industrious population of one thousand 

million will arise. After having seized the islands of the Eastern [Pacific] Ocean, 

richest in the world, China can at the same time threaten Russia and India, America 
and Western Europe. Given the power, she has the ruthlessness to slaughter all 
recalcitrants, even the entire world if need be!2? 


Similar warnings of a colossal growth in China’s population, the imminent 
threat which she poses to her neighbors, particularly the Soviet Union, and the 
ruthlessness of the Chinese Communist leaders, who are prepared to sacrifice 
hundreds of millions of their own and other peoples on behalf of Mao'Tse-tung’s 
ideas, are being voiced at the present time.’ We have only to remember the 
“Starlinger theory” on the tremendous “biological pressure” exerted by China 
on Soviet Russia, Adenauer’s repeated assertions that an armed conflict between 
overpopulated China and the Soviet Union is inevitable, and finally the words 
spoken by President De Gaulle at his second press conference in Paris on Novem- 
_ ber 10, 1959: : 


No doubt Soviet Russia, ın spite of having aided Communism to take root in 
_China, recognizes that nothing can change the fact that she is Russia, a white nation 
of Europe which has conquered part of Asta and 1s, 1n sum, richly endowed with land, 
mines, factories and face to face with the yellow masses of China, numberless 
and impoverished . 38 


But is the ee of China’ really increasing so rapidly, and is China 
really so overpopulated that her inhabitants are now living under intolerable 
conditions, or at least will be in the near future? The figures on China’s population 
during the past hundred years are so contradictory that it is inadvisable to rely 
on them too heavily. They show, however, that at the beginning of the twentieth 


22 As quoted in Stolpovskaya, op. ci , p. 448. 
2B The New York Times, November 12, 1959. 
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century the population of China was about 400 million.24 According to the sta- 

tistical authorities of Nationalist China, the population of China in 1931, her last 
year of peace, was 475 million.?5 In 1953 the Chinese Communist government 
carried out a nation-wide census, whose thoroughness and accuracy it particularly 
stressed. This census, the only one of its kind which has ever been made in China, 
showed that in June 1953 the population of China was 582 million, excluding 
Formosa and Chinese living abroad,** which gives an average annual increase 
of about 4,860,000, or one percent, for the period 1931—53. As these years were 
particularly hard ones for China, owing to the war with Japan, the interminable 
civil wars, natural catastrophes, etc., “during the last ten to fifteen years prior 
to_ the establishment of the Chinese People’s Republic, the population not only 
failed to increase, but even decreased.” 27 For the years following the 1953 census . 
the Chinese Communists give very high figures for the natural population 
increase, having been obliged to do so by their own declarations on the unprec- 
edented rise in the people’s well-being and the radical improvement in sanitary 
and living conditions and also in medical services. Thus, for the years 1953—56 
the mean annual increase is given as 13,300,000, or about 2.2 percent, ? the figure 
for 1956 being as high as 15 million, or 2.5 percent.®® In 1959—60, the time of the 
“Great Leap Forward,” the Chinese leaders, evidently using this rate of increase 
as a basis, talked repeatedly of the ““700-million-strong’ Chinese people,” although 
about the middle of 1960 they reduced this figure to 650 million, which figure they 
are using today in their propaganda.8° The reasons for these fluctuations can 
only be surmised. Perhaps the Chinese leaders came to realize, during the numer- 
ous campaigns which they carried out to mobilize the population on a large scale 
for work in industry, agriculture, on construction projects, etc.,, during the 
“Great Leap Forward,” that there were in fact fewer people in the country than 
the statisticians maintained. This would mean that either the figures given by the 
“accurate” 1953 census were too high or that the mean annual population 
increase was overestimated as‘a result of failing to take intc account the effect of 
the considerable deterioration in the food situation, particularly after the organ- 
ization of the collective farms (agricultural production ccoperatives) and then 
of the people’s communes. In any case, it would seem that during the period 
1953—63 the population of China increased by 68 million, or by an average of 
c slightly over one percent per year, i.e., at much the same rate as during the diff- 
~ cult years of 1931-53. It is interesting to note that in 1957 Soviet economists 
P. I. Glushakov and G. A. Ganshin, in their introductory article to the Russian 
translation of a book on the economic geography of China, noted that “the 

U On the basis of Chinese and ‘foreign sources, Tuzhilin gives China’s population at the beginning $ 
of the twenticth century as 434 million (op. cst., Vol. I, p. 106). 

% Cheng Chu-yuan, Income and Standard of Linus in Mainland China, Vol. I, Hong Kong, 1958, p. 16. 

26 Jen Min Jib Pao, November 1, 1954.: 

2? Bolshaya Sovetshaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet. Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. XXI, Moscow, 
1953, p. 180. x 

28 Tangohi Kuugtso, Peking, 1957, No. 11. 

` 39 I Kh, Ovdienko, Krai: Ekonomsko-geografichesky obzor (China: An Economic-Geographical 


Strvey), Moscow, 1959, p. 49. 
30 Sce the editorial in Jen Min Jib Pao, August 30, 1963: 
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- population of China is now increasing by four to five million persons annually” and 
considered that this figure represented a great achievement for Communist China 
when compared with previous ten-year periods.31 It may thus be seen that the pre- 
dictions madein the West that the Chinese population will reach the thousand million 
mark by 1980 are based on the exaggerated figures onthe natural population increase 
published by the Chinese themselves up to 1961. It can confidently be said that 
the Chinese population will not have reached. such a level even by the year 2000. 

The mere fact that China’s population is almost three times as large as that 
of the USSR does not mean that China will inevitably invade her Communist 
neighbor one day. Moreover, the Soviet Union now has a much higher rate of 
population increase—an average of 1.7 percent per year (in 1960 it was 3,800,000, 
or 1.8 percent)?*—than.China. And finally, we must not forget the words of the 
American Homer Lea, who wrote in 1912 that “inferior numbers plus military 
capacity results in a sum of actual power; superior numbers minus military 
capacity results only in potential power.”#* 

* my 

If the Soviet-Chinese border regions be examined objectively from the point 
of view of population density and degree of economic development, it becomes’ 
apparent that the Asiatic territories of the USSR are not one vast semidesert, a 
kind of “vacuum” waiting passively to be swamped by some tens of millions of 
Chinese, nor is there any unusual concentration of Chinese in the regions border- 
ing on the USSR. Let us compare all the Asiatic regions of the USSR excluding 
the Urals—i.e., Western and Eastern Siberia, the Soviet Far East, Kazakhstan 
and the Central Asian republics—with Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, the Ningsia- 
Hui autonomous region, Kansu, Sinkiang and Tibet. (Although Tibet has no 
common frontier with the USSR, it is being included to provide a counterbalance 
to the huge deserted areas in the far north of Siberia, which likewise have no 
common frontier with China.) j 

The atea and population of the regions concerned in the USSR may be !seen 
from the following table: Ave 


Total USSR...........06. 22,402.0 219.7 9.9 
Western Siberia ........ 991.9 12.6 12.7 
Eastern Siberia ........ 7,226.0 7.3 1.0 
Soviet Far East ....... 3,112.7 4.4 1.3 
Kazakh SSR ........... 2,756.0 10.9 39 
Kirghiz SSR ........... 198.5 2.3 11.7 
Tadzhik SSR .......... 143.0 2.2 15.3 
Uzbek SSR assinou 408.9 90 22.0 
Turkmen SSR .......-. 488.0 1.7 3.4 
All Regions ....... 15,3250 S504 33. 
` SOURCES P G Podyachikh, Naselawe SSSR (The eraser of the USSR), Moscow, 1961, p. 67; Hxbagednk Bolshe: Sevetskoe 
Eninklepeds 1962 (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia for 1962), Moscow , 1962, pasna, 


Ce Ekonomicheskaya geografia Ritaya (The Economic Geography of China), translated fiom the, 
Chinese, Moscow, 1957, p. 11. 

32 P, G. Podyachikh, Naselenre SSSR (The Population of the USSR), Moscow, 1961, p. 24, 

33 Homer Lea, The Day of the Saxon, s.l., 1912, pp. 41—42. 
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Although these regions, which occupy two-thirds of the entire area of the 
USSR and contain slightly less than a quarter of the population, thus have a mean 
population density of only 3.3 inhabitants per square kilometer, a very different 
picture is obtained if the regions of permafrost and bitter cold in northern Siberia 
and the Soviet Far East; as well as the deserts of Kazakhstan, are excluded. Thus, 
taken as a whole, the Krasnoyarsk Krai, with its area of 2,402,000 square kilo- 
meters and a population of 2,615,000 (according to the 1959 census), has a mean 
population density of only 1.1; the vast majority of its inhabitants (2,271,000) 

_ lives in an area of 472,000 square kilometers in the south of the krai, giving a 

` mean population density of 4.5 for this area.34 This is typical of the tendency of 
the population of the Asiatic regions of the USSR to settle mainly in the territory 
bordering on China and Outer Mongolia. In fact, most of the inhabitants of the 
USSR in Asia now live in this area, mainly in the immediate vicinity of railroads 
and rivers. The settlement of the eastern regions of the USSR began long before 
the October Revolution, and obviously had no connection with the “yellow peril.” 
Migration to the Asiatic territories of Russia began centuries ago, becoming par- 
ticularly marked at the beginning of the twentieth century. The settlement of 
‘Siberia, Soviet Central Asia and the Soviet Far East has been proceeding steadily 
under the Soviet regime. From 1926 to.1959, the population of the USSR (within 
the boundaries prior to September 17, 1939) increased by 28 percent, that of the. 
Soviet Far East by 340 percent, that of Eastern Siberia by 190 percent and that 
of Western Siberia by 160 percent. From 1939 to 1959, these figures were only 
9.5 percent for the USSR as a whole, but 70 percent for the Soviet Far East, 34 
percent for Eastern Siberia, 28 percent for Western Siberia, 53 percent for Kazakh- 
stan and 30 percent for the Soviet Central Asian republics.8° The growing import- 
ance of the Asian regions of the USSR is reflected in the appearance of hundreds 
of new industrial enterprises such as factories, mines, electric power stations, etc., 
and in the great increase in the area under grain crops. In the eastern regions of 
the USSR, the demand for manpower will probably result in an even greater 
influx of population than in the past. 


The area and population of the Chinese border regions are as follows: 


Area 
(Thousand Square Populanoa Population Denaty 


i Kilometers) (Milions) (Per Square Kilometer) 
Total China... n. sansen. EEE 9,600 650.0 67.7 
Manchuria arere Sekun ce akes 800 456 570 
Inner Mongola .........6.. vereco 1,200 8.8 73 
Ningsia-Hu: Autonomous Region . 80, 2.0 25.0 
Kansu ......-.0 00 EEA ais teats, A 360 13.0 36.1 
Sinkiang osoren ee cee eee ee fad Suave 1,650 _ 6.0 3.9 
Tibets s ek de fo tena betaine 1,200 1.2 1.0 
All Regions ....... oa. s 5,290 76.6 14.4 , 


SOURCES Nash drug Kilar Slovar-sprasocbaik (Our' Frend Chinas An Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1959, and I Kb, 
* Ovdicnko, Krim Ekom ko-geografichesky obxor (China Dente kogan be Survey), Moscow, 1959, persa 





3 Podyachikh, op crt., p. 67. 
35 Thid., p. 64. 
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Thus the Chinese border regions and Tibet, occupying an area of 5,300,000 
square kilometers, or 55.2 percent of the total area of China, contain 76,600,000 
inhabitants, a mere 11.8 percent of the total population, giving them a population 
density of 14.4 inhabitants per square kilometer, i.e., little more than one-fifth of 
the average for China as a whole. It is therefore clear that there can be no talk of 
an unusual concentration of the Chinese population near the borders of the USSR. 
Only in Manchuria does the population density approach that of China as a whole, 
and even here most of the inhabitants live in the southern provinces of Liaoning 
and Kirin. The northern Manchurian province of Heilungkiang, which, with an 
area of 460,000 square kilometers, occupies over half of Manchuria, has only 
12 million inhabitants,$* and therefore a population density of only 25.9. 


The bulk of China’s population is concentrated in the eastern part of the 
country, where the mean population density is comparatively high, 130—150 
inhabitants per square kilometer. Even so, it must be remembered that in Japan 
the corresponding figure is 250 and in Belgium 300. On the other hand, there are 
parts of China whose population density is far above the average, e.g., in the 
south of the province of Kiangsu it is 600.37 


The general picture, therefore, is that the population of the USSR’s Asian 
regions is concentrated in the south, near the borders of China and Mongolia, 
the north being very sparsely populated; the population of China, on the other 
hand, is concentrated largely in the interior regions, in an area less than half the 
size of China as a whole, whereas the vast frontier regions are sparsely populated, 
with the possible exception of Manchuria, although even here the population is 
concentrated in the south, far from the Soviet frontier. 


Incidentally, it is untrue that China is so poor in agricultural land that she is 
faced with the necessity of taking such land from other countries, by force of 
arms if necessary. According to incomplete information, Communist China has 
about 100 million hectares of virgin and long-fallow land suitable for cultiva- 
tion, almost as much as is now being cultivated. Most of the virgin land is located 
in the frontier regions themselves, in Inner Mongolia, Manchuria (where only 
about half the land suitable for agriculture has been reclaimed), the Sinkiang- 
Uighur autonomous region, and the province of Chinghai. There are also large: 
areas of virgin and long-fallow land in the provinces of Szechwan, Kwangtung, 
Pukien and Kiangsi and in the Kwangsi-Chuang autonomous region. By the 
beginning of the Second Five-Year Plan (1958), 53,300,000 hectares of the afore- 
mentioned 100 million hectares of virgin and long-fallow land had been inspected, 
whereby it was found that 33,300,000 hectares could be reclaimed fairly easily, 
without great capital expenditure. During the First Five-Year Plan (1953-57), 
5,100,000 hectares of virgin land were reclaiméd; during the Second Five-Year 
Plan (1958-62), it was intended to reclaim 10 to 13 million hectares, although 


36 Nash drug Kitar : Slovar-spravochmk (Our Friend China: An Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 
1959, p. 102. 

37 Ovdienko, op. est., p. 50; Ezbegodnik Bolshor Sosetskor Entstklopeds 1962 (Yearbook of the Large 
Soviet Encyclopedia for 1962), Moscow, 1962, pasim. 
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there is as yet no information on the extent to which this plan was fulfilled besides 
the fact that 1,300,000 hectares were reclaimed in 1958.38 
There were many factors preventing China’s border regions from being 
settled prior to the establishment of the Communist regime: unfavorable natural 
conditions; hostility toward the Chinese on the part of the local inhabitants, 
mostly herdsmen; ancestér worship and other religious views preventing the 
[Chinese from leaving the graves of his ancestors; the combination of a poverty- 
stricken population and a lack of government resources, etc. In modern China 
‘only the last of these factors is valid, as resettlement is no longer a voluntary 
process, being carried out entirely with government means. The Chinese Com- 
munist authorities embarked on large-scale resettlement in 1956. As a first step, it 
was planned to transfer 20—25 million persons to the virgin land regions.°® By 
the end of 1958, 1,380,000 persons had been transferred from the provinces of 
Kiangsu, Hopei, Shantung, Honan and Hupei to Sinkiang, Chinghai, Kansu, 
Heilungkiang and Inner Mongolia.‘° Resettlement is thus proceeding slowly but 
steadily. The virgin lands are being reclaimed mainly by mechanized state farms; 
for example, 100 recently created state grain and animal farms with over 10,000 
tractors and a large number of combines and other machines have reclaimed 
1,260,000 hectares of virgin land in the Tarim Basin in Sinkiang.4? . 


* 


The border regions of both the USSR and China have a fairly high proportion 

-of national minorities, consisting largely of peoples who were already occupying 
these areas upon their annexation by either of the two countries. The presence 

of such minorities can, of course, be exploited for political ends if necessary, in 

which respect. the USSR has the advantage that at the present time the population 

of such huge territories as Siberia and the Soviet Far East is virtually homogeneous 

as regards national and racial composition. According to the 1959 census, the 


`` indigenous inhabitants of these two regions account for about 3.5 percent of the 


total population, the bulk of which is Russian, although the Ukrainian element is 
also large. In the nineteen thirties the Soviet government, preparing for the war 
against Japan, transferred all the Koreans living in the Soviet Far Kast to Central 
Asia. From 1939 to 1959 the number of Chinese living in the USSR also dropped 
considerably, from 92,000 to 26,000, many returning to China before 1941. Most 
of the Chinese permanently resident in the USSR have lost their national habits 
and customs to a considerable degree; some have even forgotten their native 
language. From 1956 to 1958, hundreds of “Soviet Chinese” left the USSR for 
Peking and other large Chinese cities, evidently in the hope of a better life. A 
small number were specialists such as engineers, teachers, doctors, etc. However, 
having come into contact with the realities of life in their old homeland, which 
had become particularly unattractive during the years of the “Great Leap 


38 Nash drug Kitar, p. 360. 
39 Ovdienko, op. cst., p. 101. 
'40 Nash drug Kitais, p. 55. 

41 Pravda, March 28, 1962. 
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Forward,” nearly all the “Soviet Chinese” hastened to return to the USSR. The 
Chinese authorities did not stop them; the “Soviet Chinese,” especially.the young 
people, had been affected by the post-Stalin thaw and brought “a spirit of mutiny” 
into China at a time when the Chinese Communist Party had just introduced a 
tigid policy which demanded an unquestioning subordination of personal interest 
to the interests of the state and unbounded sacrifices for the Party cause. Under 
these circumstances the “Soviet Chinese,” who openly expressed dissatisfaction 
with conditions in China, were merely a source of irritation to the Chinese Com- 
munists, who now regard them as enemies rather than allies. 

The proportion of indigenous inhabitants in Kazakhstan and the Soviet 
Central Asian republics is greater, although even here the Slavic element is 
increasing extremely rapidly. The 1959 census showed that the indigenous 
population accounts for 30 percent of the total in the Kazakh SSR, 62.2 percent 
in the Uzbek SSR, 40.5 percent in the Kirghiz SSR, 53.1 percent in the Tadzhik 
SSR and 60.9 percent in the Turkmen SSR.4* The continuing influx of population 
from the European USSR into Kazakhstan and the Central Asian republics, 
connected with the rapid economic development of these areas, will doubtless 
further reduce the proportion of indigenous population, despite the latter’s fairly 
considerable natural increase. This population trend is part of a more general 
process in which the political, economic and cultural center of Russia is moving 
eastward. At the present time, there are no forces in sight in Asia which appear 
capable of stopping this process or even of slowing it down. 


* 


Lack of space does not permit us to discuss the economic development of 
the Soviet border regions in the present article. We shall therefore proceed to 
examine the situation in the Chinese border regions. Although a military conflict 
on the Chinese-Soviet border is highly improbable, it is always possible that a 
further deterioration in Sino-Soviet relations will focus the USSR’s particular 
attention on these regions: in pre-Communist China, the USSR tried to spread 
its political influence, mainly in Manchuria, Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia, and 
it is quite possible that in his quarrel with Mao ‘T'se-tung Khrushchev will once 
again start probing in these areas, albeit with the limited aim of encouraging 
hostility toward the central authorities and thereby spreading unrest and dissatis- 
faction throughout the country. 

However, the situation which Khrushchev would now face in these areas 
is essentially different from the one obtaining even immediately after 1949. This 
is particularly, true of Manchuria. From the beginning of the present century, 
Manchuria (known in Chinese as Tung-pei) was for a long period practically 
outside the immediate control of the Chinese central authorities. The first half 
of the century saw numerous changes of regime in Manchuria, although this did 
not prevent either a rapid increase in her population or her economic develop- 
ment. The population grew from about 3 million in 1894—95 to 15 million in 


42 Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR v 1960 godu : Statistichesky exbegoduk (The National Economy of the | 
USSR in 1960: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, pp. 21—22. 
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1910, 22 million in.1923 and 40 million in 1945.48 Even when the Communist 
regime became established in Peking in 1949, Manchuria, wich the status ofa large 
administrative region, continued in many ways to be semi-autonomous and was 
under the control of a single man, Kao Kang. However, the years 1953 and 1954 
saw the liquidation. of both Kao Kang and the system of large administrative 
- regions, and the heavy hand of Peking descended upon Manchuria. It was at 
about this time that the Soviet government was compelled to cede to China 
its rights to the Chinese Changchun railroad and its share in joint Sino-Soviet 
industrial and commercial enterprises. Soviet trade and transport organiza- 
tions in Manchuria also had to close down. In 1954, the naval base of Port Arthur 
was handed over to the Chinese. Joint Soviet-Chinese research begun in 1956 to 
reveal the natural resources of the basin of the Argun and Upper Amur rivers for 
_ future joint exploitation was broken off in 1962, having achieved virtually nothing, 
it may be added.** Thus, the Soviet government relinquished its positions in 
Manchuria one by one. Moreover, the Russian inhabitants of Manchuria, number- 
ing over 100,000 at the beginning of the nineteen thirties, have now nearly 
all left, most of them for countries in the free world but some for the USSR. 
According to the most recent information, Harbin, once the most important 
center of Russian influence in Manchuria, now has only a few hundred Russian 
inhabitants. The Soviet authorities themselves are chiefly to blame for the exodus 
of Russians from China in general and Manchuria in particular. In 1945—46, the 
USSR granted Soviet citizenship to all former subjects.of the Russian Empire who 
. happened to be in Soviet-occupied territory at that time, with a view to exploiting 
these “human spoils of war” in the political maneuvering with the Nationalist 
government of China which it. was intending to start in Manchuria. When the 
Communists came to power in China, the Soviet authorities encouraged the 
' Chinese government to apply political and economic pressure to the local Russian 
inhabitants in an attempt to discredit the former “White” Russians in the eyes of 
the ordinary Chinese and drag their standard of living down to the Chinese level— 
in other words, to make them “white Chinese” in both word and deed. 


' This does not mean, however, that the way back into Manchuria is closed 
for the USSR. It must be borne in mind that in Manchuriez, whose historic name 
was once used for a state quite independent of China, there still live about two 
million Manchurians, over 500,000 Koreans and about 450,000 Mongolians,45 
who might provide a basis for the organization of national movements hostile 
to the Chinese. Moreover, it is conceivable that there might arise in the Far East 
a situation—possibly even engineered by the Soviets themselves—which would 
require the presence of Soviet troops in Manchuria under the provisions of the 
Soviet-Chinese treaty of alliance concluded in 1950. Manchuria is not only of 
considerable strategic importance, but also plays a huge role in China’s economy. 
It is the chief industrial region of China, producing about half her steel, cast iron 





© Ovdienko, op. cit., p. 149. : l 
44 Pravda, April 6, 1962. al 
45 Ovdienko, op. est., p. 149, l 
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and coal and about 40 percent of her iron ore, as well as being China’s top gold- 
producing area. The machine-building industry is also highly developed in Man- 
churia, where hundreds of large plants turn out all’kinds of machine tools, 
locomotives and rolling stock, automobiles, mining equipment, boiler installa- 
tions, hydraulic turbines, etc. Neither should Manchuria’s agriculture be ignored, 
as it produces about 40 percent of China’s soya beans, about 10 percent of her 
grain, 10 percent of her tobacco, 6—9 percent of her cotton and 55 percent of her 
ambary.*® Manchuria’s importance to China’s economy means that whoever con- 
trols her economy to a large extent controls the entire national economy of China. 
And yet, however much the Chinese Communists may boast of their economic 
autarky and however high they may rate their potentialities, a further, more 
rapid and stable, development of the national economy of China in general and 
Manchuria in particular is possible only with foreign financial, technical and 
' scientific assistance. With the present alignment of world forces it is hardly likely 
that China could obtain such assistance outside the Soviet bloc, and it is also 
questionable whether the Soviet Union would tolerate the presence of specialists 
from the free world in the immediate vicinity of her frontiers even if China had 
agreed to accept them as one of the conditions for financing her industrialization. 
On the other hand, agreement by Peking to accept once again extensive economic 
and technical assistance from the Soviet Union would mean capitulation of the 
Mao Tse-tung regime and the establishment of rigid Soviet control over China; 
as Soviet specialists said openly upon their departure from China in 1960, Now 
we are leaving, but if we ever return there will be ten times as many of us.’ 
x 
Another region where there is a fairly serious, although perhaps inconspicuous, 
clash of Soviet and Chinese interests is Outer Mongolia, with which the problem 
of Inner Mongolia is also connected. As previously remarked, this clash of inter- 
‘ests originated quite a long time ago. It is common knowledge that at the begin- 
ning of the nineteen twenties Outer Mongolia lay unmistakeably within the Soviet 
sphere of influence, a fact of which Mao Tse-tung was naturally not unaware. 
Nevertheless, in an interview with the American writer and publicist Edgar Snow 
in 1936 Mao Tse-tung found it possible to say: 


The relationship between Outer Mongolia and the Soviet Union, now and in 
the past, has always been based on the principle of complete equality. When the 
people’s revolution has been victorious in China, the Outer Mongolians will 
automatically become a part of the Chinese federation, at their own will.” 


Despite this, on January 5, 1946, Chiang Kai-shek’s government accepted 
Outer Mongolia’s independence in accordance with the provisions of the 1945 
Yalta conference, and Mao Tse-tung was compelled to do the same under the 
1950 treaty with the USSR. Although it would thus appear that formally the 
Chinese Communists haye reconciled themselves to the loss of a country with an 


46 Thid., pp. 153—54. 
47 Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China, New York, 1944, p. 96 (footnote). 
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area of 1,600,000 square kilometers and a population of about one million,*% 
there are numerous indications that during all these years Peking has never 
ceased to hold the view that it still has the right at least to establish relations with 
the Mongolian People’s Republic guaranteeing it a special position in that country. 
China made attempts to penetrate into Outer Mongolia via the channels of econo- 
mic and technical assistance and the promotion of cultural relations. The Soviet 
Union, for its part, in rendering assistance to Outer Mongolia, did not press 
the Mongolian Communists to carry out “socialist transformations” in the 
country. For example, collectivization of agriculture was really begun in Outér 
Mongolia only in 1958 and completed in 1959.4? Industrialization also proceeded 
at a slow pace. All this was the result firstly of the USSR’s reluctance to rush 
collectivization in a country with a predominance of nomadic herdsmen, notor- 
iously hostile to collectivization, and secondly—this applied particularly to the 
years immediately after World War Il—of her own lack of the means to render the ' 
required economic and technical aid to all countries in the Soviet bloc. Peking 
was thus able to make considerable progress in expanding and consolidating her 
positions in Outer Mongolia during the period 1958—60. In 1959, Outer Mongo- 
lia’s trade turnover with China was 15.5 percent of her total foreign trade turnover, 
and continued to rise in 1960. In May 1960, State Council Premier Chou En-lai 
paid a visit to Ulan Bator, as a result of which a treaty of friendship and mutual 
aid was signed by. the two countries. At the same time, agreements on scientific 
and technical cooperation and on the rendering of economic and technical assis- 
tance to Outer Mongolia were signed. China actively participated in the con- 
struction of a number of industrial enterprises in Outer Mongolia, despatching 
for this purpose the required materials as well as hundreds of specialists and skilled 
’ workers.5° Cultural exchange between the two countries was also intensified. | 
However, the recent fierce and open battle between the Soviet and Chinese 
leaders has also left its mark on Chinese-Mongolian relations, as the Mongolian 
Communists unhesitatingly aligned themselves with their Soviet colleagues. The 
openly anti-Chinese statements of the Mongolian leaders gradually began to 
affect the two countries’ diplomatic relations, and September 1963 saw the de- 
parture of all the Chinese specialists and skilled workers in Outer Mongolia, 
numbering over 700.5! The official explanation that they had left because “their 
turn of duty had expired” was the same as that given for the sudden departure of 
all Soviet specialists from China in the summer of 1960. Nevertheless, there are 
grounds for supposing that the Chinese specialists and skilled workers left Outer 
Mongolia at the request of that country’s government, which would be a further 
proof of the strong Soviet influence there. 

The position of the Outer Mongolian Communists is not unconnected with 
the situation in Chinese, or Inner, Mongolia. It should first be remembered 
48 Razwitie ekonomiki stran narodnot demokrati Evropy 1 Azu : Statistichesky sbornik (The Development 
of the Economies of the People: s Democracies in Europe and Asta. A Statistical Handbook), Moscow, 
1961, p. 7. 

io 40 let narodnot Mongolii (40 Years of People’s Mongole), Moscow, 1961, p. 17. 


50 Ibid, pp. 122 and 135 
51 See English- language broadcasts of Hsinhua on Sanie 21 and October 10, 1963. 
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that the Chinese Communists proclaimed the autonomy of Inner Mongolia on 
May 1, 1947, i.e., two-and-a-half years prior to the formation of the Chinese 
People’ s Republic, after having created the autonomous region of Inner Mongolia 
from the various territories with a large Mongolian population which they had 
occupied. This haste was doubtless dictated by hidden political motives, and was 
possibly a concession to Outer Mongolia, behind which stood the USSR herself. 

` Just as the Chinese have evidently not yet entirely reconciled themselves to the 
loss of Outer Mongolia, neither have the Mongolians been able to renounce 
entirely the hope of reuniting the two Mongolias, a hope which is nourished 
by the strong traditional antagonism between the nomad and the tiller of the soil 
and by the historic past of the Chinese and Mongolian peoples. To be sure, many 
observers are inclined to think that the Mongolian desire for reunification would 
hardly be received favorably by the Soviet Union because a strong Mongolia 
could lay claim to Buryat Mongolia and Tuva, whose peoples are akin to the 
Mongolians, but this is mere theory. However, practical considerations, especially 
the present state of Soviet-Chinese relations, make it quite possible that the 
Mongolian People’s Republic would advance a claim, be it a purely formal one, 
to Inner Mongolia. Of course, such a claim would have to be made with the 
knowledge and consent of the Soviet government, who would use it as a counter 
threat in the case of more insistent Chinese reminders of the Russian-Chinese 
treaties of the last century. 


At the present time, Outer Mongolia is exerting a magnetic attraction on the 
Mongols in Inner Mongolia by virtue of its indisputably higher economic and 
cultural level. The Chinese authorities realize this, and have therefore been 
attempting to dilute the Mongol population of Inner Mongolia by the gradual 
incorporation into the latter of numerous regions with a predominantly Chinese 
population. As a result, out of the 8,800,000 inhabitants of Inner Mongolia only 
1,100,000, or 13 percent, are Mongols. The recent increase in the rate of indus- 
trialization of this primarily agricultural territory will accelerate the influx of 
Chinese and thus further reduce the proportion of Mongols, the more as the 
natural increase of the Mongol population here is virtually zero.5? 


* 


Whereas the possibility of renewed Soviet activity in Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia is a mere assumption, in Sinkiang, which is the. third—and from the 
Soviet point of view the most promising—area of conflicting Soviet and Chinese 
interests which we shall examine, there are quite clear traces of new Soviet political 
intrigues. Sinkiang, or the Sinkiang-Uighur Autonomous Regions as it is now 
officially known, is one of the vast peripheral regions of China which the Chinese 
themselves have developed least of all. Of its six million inhabitants, no more 
than 5 percent are Chinese, the bulk of the population being made up of Uighurs 

_(75 percent), Kazakhs (10 percent) and other Moslem peoples.53 In the nineteen 


52 Ovdienko, op. crt., pp. 284—89. 
53 Ibid., pp. 295—96. 
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thirties, when the Soviet Union began to extend its influence to the eastern 
part of the area, it was in a state of constant ferment. This is not surprising if it is 
remembered that, besides the clash of Soviet and Chinese interests in eastern 
Sinkiang, the British had a powerful influence in western Sinkiang and were 
trying to extend it. It was an easy matter to instigate revolts among the local 
population, which was largely hostile to the Chinese people and the Chinese 
authorities. Thus, when unrest among the Moslems in the Hami region broke ' 
out in 1930, Soviet and Mongol agents infiltrated into the area and did everything 
possible to fan the flames of revolt. In 1933, General Sheng Shih-tsai executed a 
coup in eastern Sinkiang and, supported by Moscow, proclaimed himself governor- 
general of Sinkiang. The Soviet Union gave him all he needed, including weapons, 
ammunition, money and advisers, receiving in exchange key political and econo- 
mic positions in the territory. One of the six political principles proclaimed by 
General Sheng Shih-tsai was friendship with the Soviet Union. Moscow was 
also given complete liberty to carry out extensive pro-Soviet and Communist 
propaganda among the local population, as well as the army, in Sinkiang. Schools, 
cinemas, theaters, the press—all were used by official and unofficial Soviet rep- 
resentatives for their own purposes. Thousands of young people in Sinkiang 
were sent to schools and places of higher education in the Soviet Union.54 
Although in 1942 General Sheng Shih-tsai, evidently assuming that the Soviet 
Union had lost the war against Germany beyond all hope, turned against Moscow, 
liquidating thousands of Communists and Soviet agents, in 1944 the Soviet 
republic of East Turkistan, with its own army, made up largely of Uighurs and 
Kazakhs, was set up in the Ili, Tarbagatai and Altai regions, which were the richest 
in eastern Sinkiang in terms of natural resources and bordered directly on the 
Soviet Union. In 1949, Chinese Communist forces arrived in Sinkiang and the 
East Turkistan republic was dissolved, many of its leading personalities being 
subsequently liquidated by the Mao Tse-tung regime.5ë The dissolution of East 
Turkistan did not, however, mean the end of all Soviet influence in Sinkiang. In 
1950 Communist China, under pressure from Stalin, concluded a special agree- 
ment with Moscow which provided for the organization of two joint Sino- 
Soviet companies in Sinkiang, one for mining non-ferrous and rare metals, 
including uranium ore, and the other for extracting and refining oil.5§ In 1954 
Khrushchev ceded to China the Soviet share in these enterprises, but according 
to unofficial reports received in exchange from Peking an assurance that coloniza- 
tion of the territory by the Chinese would be restricted. After its departure from 
Sinkiang, the Soviet Union left behind considerable traces of its influence among 
the local inhabitants, an influence deepened by the close ties of kinship between 
the peoples of Sinkiang and the Soviet Central Asian republics. 


Local hostility toward the Chinese continued after Sinkiang came under 
. Chinese Communist rule, unrest and uprisings occurring almost every year. The 





54 Sinwen Tunti, No. 801, June 22, 1963. 
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situation was worsened by the social changes in local agriculture, industry and 
trade, particularly those which took place during the period of the “Great Leap 
Forward” and the establishment of the people’s communes. In 1956, for example, 
there was a large uprising in the region of Ining (Kuldja) and Tacheng (Chugu- 
chak), both former centers of Soviet influence in Sinkiang not far from the Soviet 
frontier. In 1957, there were large-scale disturbances in the border region between 
Sinkiang and the province of Tsinghai.5” In 1958-59, there were again serious 
disturbances throughout the whole of Sinkiang.5® In 1962 there was another 
large uprising, which resulted in the departure of some tens of thousands (according 
to Western press reports, 50,000) of Kazakhs, Uighurs, Dungans and Chinese 
to the Soviet Union. This uprising had also started in the Ining-Tacheng region, 
in the spring, and had spread to the whole of Sinkiang by the summer. It was put 
down by additional Chinese Communist troops rushed to the area.®® Despite the 
exacerbated relations between the Soviet Union and China, there was no reaction 
to the uprising in the press of either country during the remainder of 1962. 
Only in the autumn of 1963, at the height of the dispute between the Chinese and 
Soviet Communist parties, did the Chinese government officially accuse the 
Soviet consulate in Kuldja of having incited the people of Sinkiang to rebel 
against the local Chinese authorities and of having enticed them over onto Soviet 
territory. There is doubtless a certain amount of truth in the Chinese accusations. 

The Soviet government, for its part, used the flight to underline the inviability 
of Mao Tse-tung’s economic and national policies. However, when the inhabitants 
of Sinkiang fled to the USSR in 1962 they were probably not showing any partic- 
ular liking for the USSR but merely choosing the lesser of two evils. During 
recent years, thousands of people have fled from Sinkiang to other countries 
besides the USSR, such as India, Pakistan and ‘Turkey.®° 

The situation in Sinkiang now appears to have become stabilized. At any rate, 
at the beginning of October Chou En-lai said in an interview with Gerald Long, 
general manager of Reuters, that in Sinkiang “the situation has recently im- 
proved.”®! How genuine and lasting this period of calm will prove to be depends 
latgely on the future course of the conflict between the leaders of the Soviet and 
Chinese Communist patties. 

* 

Two general conclusions may be drawn from this brief review of the geopolit- 
ical situation on the boundary separating the two Communist empires. Firstly, 
national and racial problems are at present playing a minor role in the present 
Sino-Soviet conflict. Secondly, the balance of power along the Soviet-Chinese 
border will continue to be in favor of the USSR at least until the end of the 
present century. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS. 


Culture 


Some eee of the Cultural Exchange between the USSR 
and East Germany 


The following article janb some features of the cultural exchange between the 

USSR and Eastern Germany. Since this exchange 1s typical of the cultural relations 

_ between the USSR and its Eastern European satellites in general, the article has a cot- 

tespondingly wider significance. The author was a member of the East German Writers’ 

Union from 1957 to 1961 and was appointed by the East German Ministry of Culture 
to act as an interpreter for visiting Soviet artists. 


What is regarded in the West as the infiltration of Soviet culture into the 
satellite countries is called “cultural exchange” by the Communist functionaries 
of these countries. The term applies chiefly to the exchange of musicians, folk 
stage and ballet ensembles, exhibitions of the fine arts, scientific delegations, and 
the inundation of the East German book market by Soviet publications. 

The form of this exchange varies from year to year, being laid down at annual 
meetings between representatives of the Soviet and the East German Ministries 
of Culture. At these meetings, the soloists, ensembles, delegations and authors 
are selected and such matters as dates, itineraries and fees settled. 

‘The most important role in the cultural exchange is played by Soviet musicians, 
for in the USSR music undoubtedly enjoys first place among the arts as far as 
quality is concerned. This is mainly due to the relative freedom accorded music 
as compared with other spheres of artistic activity in the USSR, which in turn 
is a result of the difficulty, if not impossibility, of giving a definite interpretation 
of a musical work and applying Party standards to its execution. The inter- 
nationally recognized virtuosity of Soviet musicians is used by the Soviet state 
_ as one of the trump cards of its propaganda, as a demonstration of the superior 
methods of Russian musical tradition and the high level of Russian and Soviet 
musical culture. 

A sharp distinction is made in official Soviet terminology between “Russian” 

_ and “Soviet” music and musicians, the term “Russian” being reserved for’ 
musicians and composers of the pre-Revolutionary period, and the term “Soviet” 
for composers of the Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary periods. Emigré 
composers are included in either category, according to their attitude toward 
the Soviet regime. If the attitude of such a composer changes, his designation is 
also changed automatically, although for prestige reasons there is a tendency 
to seize on his slightest expression of affection for his people—not necessarily for 
the Soviet regime—in order to pronounce him a Soviet composer, as happened 

with Prokofev and Rakhmaninov. 

In Eastern Germany, Soviet musicians also have the reputation of being 
excellent teachers. To.enhance this reputation, the East German Ministry of 
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Culture organizes annual international three-week courses for “master soloists” in 
Weimar, where Soviet soloists, including Professors Sibiryakov and Veimann 
from the Moscow Conservatory, occupy a leading position among the instructors. 
It is even possible that Moscow musicians will later be given permanent 
professorships in East German conservatories and schools of music. Since 1961, 
the posts of senior conductor of the State Opera and of the Berlin Radio 
Orchestra in East Berlin have been held by Professor Kurt Zanderling, a 
Soviet citizen who was previously conductor of the Leningrad Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Needless to say, before allowing a Soviet musician to go abroad, a Party 
leaders must be convinced not only of his professional competence but also of 
his political reliability. However, Soviet artists, sadder and wiser after the long 
years of Stalinist terror, skillfully avoid all political hazards and choose the path 
of least resistance, which gives them the maximum artistic and economic 
independence. 


Composers busily write cantatas on such themes as Party congresses and 
modern Soviet patriotism, background music for Soviet films, settings for 
Komsomol songs, etc. This type of work, even though it may not give the 
composer any moral satisfaction, is 4 kind of passport to intellectual and spiritual 
independence, to the writing of symphonic and chamber music. To ward off 
Party and press attacks, the composer occasionally produces some program 
music, long out of fashion in the West. As a general rule, such works number 
among a composer’s poorest creations, even when he is as prominent as Shosta- 
kovich. However, as already pointed out, this concession does make for freedom 
of expression in other works. 


Soloists pay their tribute to the Party by purging all works by “‘reactionary” 
and anti-Communist composers from their repertoires. Until the sudden change 
in official attitude in late 1962, Igor Stravinsky came under particularly heavy 
fire: all the works which he composed as an émigré were considered perfect 
examples of “formalism,” and their place was taken by works by mediocre 
modern Soviet composers. 


‘The course of a young Soviet musician’s career differs from that of his Western 
counterpart in many respects, although their origins are the same. The legend 
so assiduously propagated by the Soviet press that Soviet talent has its source ° 
in the masses is deliberately misleading. Just as in the case of Western musicians, 
‘most prominent Soviet musicians do not come from the masses but from cultured 
families with musical traditions; many are children of orchestral players and music 
teachers, or families with an ecclesiastical background (the latter particularly 
applies to singers), etc. As a rule, the Soviet musician begins bis musical education 
at an early age, say at about six or seven years, from which time on most of his 
day is taken up with exercises. As soon as it becomes clear that he is especially 
gifted, the state takes-sole charge of his education and upbringing. He is sent 
first to a school providing both a general and a musical education, and then to 
a conservatory; he receives a grant of money necessary for his upkeep and the 
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free use of musical instruments and finally, after his training has been completed, 
work in his particular specialty. He is taken great care of, only hard work and 
allegiance to the Party being asked of him. However, the fact is that this sterile 
atmosphere has already proved the downfall of many a promising young musician, 
in the sense that it has robbed his performance of all elements of spiritual maturity 
and vigor. As a result, discussions on the “dangers of security” are already not 
uncommon in Soviet musical circles. 


After the young musician has.completed his education and distinguished 
himself at one of the international music competitions, even more care and 
attention is lavished on him by the state, in the person of the Ministry of Culture. 
Although the interest taken in him by this body is mainly of a musical and 
political nature, it is not exclusively so. Having made a name for himself, the 
young musician enters a new phase—which lasts for the rest of his life—during 
which he pays back to the state interest on the capital which it has spent on him. 
Internationally renowned soloists are expected to bring in moral and material 
gains for the state, whose demands in this respect are inexhaustible. These 
demands are formulated by the Ministry of Culture and their fulfillment is super- 
vised by one of the cultural attachés at the Soviet embassy in the country where 
the musician is performing. (Soviet embassies always have several cultural 
‘attachés, each concerned with a special field, in which he has the required 
knowledge.) 


Concert dates are fixed by the Ministry of Culture alone. Irrespectively of 
the soloist’s wishes. and sometimes even without his knowledge, the Ministry 
accepts or rejects a foreign invitation in his name, concludes the contract between 
the soloist and the foreign agency and also lays down the itinerary and duration 
of the tour. Permission to take a wife abroad is granted only in rare cases, and 
then with the greatest reluctance. The touring artist’s private life is kept under 
close observation, and he is expected to be a model of discipline and “‘socialist” 
morals. ; 

As soon as the artist leaves the Soviet frontier behind him, he comes under 
the control of the Soviet embassy concerned. On the day of his arrival, he has 
to “report in” at the embassy. According to how well he is known he keeps in 
mote or less close contact with the embassy during the entire tour. The embassy 
closely follows the attendance at his concerts and his reception by the press. 
Prior to departure, he has to “report out” and go through the unpleasant process 
of disclosing his fees. A Soviet musician in Eastern Germany does not receive 
a very high fee, and what is more, the fee paid to a world-class performer is 
virtually the same as that paid to his lesser-known colleagues. For a symphony 
concert in Eastern Germany, conductor and soloist receive 1,200 (East German) 
marks, while for a solo performance the soloist receives from 700 to 800 marks. 
No fee is paid for radio broadcasts of a concert, as these are considered 
propaganda for Soviet art. Í 


The East German. Finance Ministry automatically deducts 20 percent from 
the total fee, so that a conductor, for example, is left with only 1,000 marks, half 
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‘of which he has to hand over to the Soviet embassy. Should he be caught trying 
to conceal his earnings he is fined by an amount ten times greater than the sum 
concealed, and, if he is not a first-class performer, i.e., a valuable “export” item, 
he runs the risk of being banned from future foreign tours. The remaining 
500 marks are his own, but even so he cannot do exactly as he likes with this 
money. He is forbidden to open a foreign account for subsequent use as a means 
of purchasing expensive items such as furniture, a car, etc., to exchange his 
money for Soviet-currency, or to import foreign currency. Any money remaining 
to the artist after tour expenses have been paid must be used on the spot for 
purchasing articles which he needs for his profession, e.g., musical instruments, 
concert dress, etc., which can be imported into the USSR free of charge and 
without any difficulty.’ 

Permission to make phonograph records must be obtained from a special 
Soviet authority attached to the Soviet embassy in Leipzig, which also fixes the 
recording’ fees. All fees are taken by the Soviet state, the soloist receiving a 
single payment, which tends to decrease considerably from year to year, so that . 
in the end he is left with a moral rather than a material interest in such work. 


` The East-German concert administration likewise’ has little material interest 
in the tours of Soviet musicians, since they usually run at a loss. Quite apart 
from the fee, the musician’s presence entails extra expenses for an interpreter, 
chauffeur-driven car, etc., and he often plays to an empty house. Nevertheless, 
Since public performances by Soviet musicians in Eastern Germany are ap- 
praised from a cultural and political rather than a commercial standpoint, tours 
also include towns where, owing to the widespread lack of interest in music, 
it is clear in advance that the concert hall will be empty. 


` Beside the usual reasons, poor attendance at concerts by Soviet musicians in 
Eastern Germany has its own specific reasons. The public may stay away in 
protest, for example, from a concert given in the hall of the Soviet-German 
Friendship Society in Potsdarh, or it may be put off by ignorance of the language 
used if the artist is a singer. 


The East German concert administration tries to improve attendances 
mainly by offering tickets at low prices and by means of a subscription system. 
If there are extremely. few advance bookings, the tickets are sent round to fac- 
tories and ‘offices. As a last resort, they are given'free to military personnel, 
pensioners in old people’s homes, students, etc. Despite all these measures, 
there are still cases when concerts given by first-class performers, especially 
singers, have to be canceled for lack of public support. The Soviet authorities 
also take a more or less open part'in the efforts to improve attendances. Com- 
manders of Soviet garrisons in remote provincial areas, most of them poorly 
informed about political and cultural“matters, consider it their business, and 
even their right, to deliver unceremonious rebukes to concert agents who have 
failed in their attempts to fill a concert hall. Soviet cultural attachés take a more 
tactful approach and adopt, at least to all appearances, a purely advisory position, 
but their concern that concerts should be well attended is nevertheless evident. 
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Although the superiority of the Soviet musician is generally recognized by his 
East German colleagues, the Soviet conductor (except outstanding personalities 
such as Mravinsky, conductor of the Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra) often 
lacks the authority so important for good relations with the orchestra. Thus it 
sometimes happens that he has to work against, instead of with, the orchestra. 
This discord is in most cases not of a musical nature but arises from adminis- 
trative problems and the conductor’s working methods, which are a product of © 
Soviet conditions and the Soviet psychology. 


The size of the population of the city in which the orchestra is appearing 
may be of importance. An orchestra playing in a city of several millions does 
not have to change its repertoire so often as one serving a smaller town. Moreover, 
symphony orchestras in the Soviet Union normally perform only in symphony 
concerts, whereas the overworked members of an East German orchestra-are 
continually rushing about between rehearsals and performances in symphony 
concerts, operas, and often on the radio as well. As a result, Soviet conductors 

have become accustomed to a larger number of rehearsals than their East German 
` counterparts.’ A request for more rehearsals meets with resistance from the 
members of the East German orchestra, since it means more work (but not 
more money) for them and also pus their pride, particularly if their orchestra 
~ is world famous. 


In the Soviet Union, the authority of the teacher is very high. Conservatory 
professors, theatrical directors and conductors can—but do.not always—permit 
themselves to use the familiar form of address:to a student or performer, rep- 
rimand him in a sharp tone which would be unthinkable in the West, criticize 
` his hair-style, forbid him to wear some new fashion, etc. The imperious tone of - 
. certain Soviet conductors is considered as tactless by the East Germans and 
occasionally produces an extremely tense working atmosphere. The Gewandhaus 
Orchestra in Leipzig.and the Dresdener Staatskapelle have been involved in a 
particularly large number of scandals. The reaction of the Soviet conductors is 
interesting: they immediately put the blame on concealed sabotage and turn 
with complaints and appeals for help to the Soviet embassy, in one case even to 
Soviet Culture Minister Mikhailov himself. How the Soviets react to thesé 
complaints and what measures they take. is not made public, but the result. 
is clear: the conflicts are always settled in favor of the Soviet conductor. 


Aware of the danger of overestimating the number of musical connoisseurs, 
. the USSR courts the favors of a larger audience by sending over folk song and 
dance groups, variety shows, circuses, etc. The Alexandrov, Red Army and 
“Berezka” groups, the Omsk Choir and other groups from the Ukraine, Azer- 
baidzhan and Georgia have already made their appearance. They usually perform 
_ in the open air or in vast halls, and sometimes the performances are given free 
at so-called “press festivals” in order to attract more people. Since great political 
importance is attached to these performances, for they are capable of exerting 
,an immediate effect on large numbers of people, the Soviet Union sends only 
‘the best “folk ensembles” abroad. Despite the name, all the soloists and most 
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of ‘the choir members appearing in these “folk ensembles” are professional 
musicians with a higher musical education and sometimes borrowed from the 
opera or ballet. The ensemble members are carefully shielded from excessive 
contact with the local population. They are not allowed to sign their autographs, 
particularly when appearing in West Berlin. For the entire duration of the tour, 
each ensemble has attached to it a special representative of the Soviet Committee 
for State Security, who commands the same unhesitating obedience as the 
artistic and administrative managers. When traveling from town to town and 
to concerts, the ensembles are accompanied by two East German policemen on 
motorcycles. During the tour, not one member of the ensemble is in possession 
of a passport or any other identification document. 

All this naturally disproves the idea that Soviet artists abroad are voluntary 
` Communist agitators each carrying out his personal propaganda campaign. 
They regard themselves more as representatives of Soviet culture and the Soviet 
state, not of the Communist ideology, to which they often have a critical, not to 
say negative, attitude. Most of them suffer under the coristant supervision, 
‘coercion, restrictions and prohibitions and foster deepseated aspirations which have 
. nothing in common with Soviet politics, e.g., the desire for greater personal 
freedom, to widen their knowledge of Western culture and cultural achievements, 
to improve their’ standard of living and to acquire Western goods, whose 
high quality and taste they find irresistible. They generally steer clear of politics, 
and are heartily bored by the flowery political speeches of welcome given by 
the East German functionaries. Although most of the artists are Party members, 
their innermost convictions stamp them rather as patriots proud of their country 
but by no means supporting the state ideology. 


When abroad, the immediate personal influence of the Soviet artist is limited 
to people interested in music; moreover, the conclusions which a listener at a 
concert may draw on the basis of his aesthetic experiences depend entirely on 
himself, not on his political philosophy (the converse, of course, is also true). 
On the artist, however, his stay abroad has a definite effect. Each time 
that he comes into contact with Eastern Germany, let alone a Western country, 
his political beliefs are slightly undermined and he begins to doubt the expediency 
of the social order of his state. He cannot help noticing that the East Germans are 
more prosperous and much better housed and clothed than his countrymen. 
He is keenly interested in the Berlin question, particularly in the fact that up to 
August 13, 1961, the East Germans could visit West Berlin unhindered. 

It must also be realized that the Soviet musician has great respect and ad- 
miration for German music and culture and is thus basically favorably disposed 
toward Germany as a whole, i.e., both East and West Germany. However, his 
affection for Western Germany is bound by the profound conviction, fostered by 
Soviet propaganda, that it is still a citadel of fascism. 

' The Soviet musician is deeply impressed by the cultural life of Eastern Ger- 
- many alone, in particular by the productions of the Comic and State Operas in 
East Berlin and by the large number of theaters and orchestras even in such small 
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towns as Aue and Eisenach, He has a high opinion of the cultural level of East 
German audiences and considers it an honor to appear in such cities as Porin, 
Leipzig, and especially Dresden. 

Owing to the political situation of their country, East German composers , 
find themselves on the dividing line between East and West, but-spiritually they 
belong to the West. If they go down in musical history as “East Germans,” this 
may be justified from a political or geographical but not a cultural viewpoint. 
These composers, the contemporaries of Stravinsky and the pupils of Schoenberg 


, ` (Eissler, Meger, Dessau) and Hindemith (Thilmann, Gester), repudiate serial, 


twelve-note and other “atonal” music only theoretically, and their works bear 

marked traces of the influence of their Western teachers and contemporaries. The ` 

influence of Prokofev, Shostakovich and Khachaturyan, on the other hand,.has 
never really taken hold in Eastern Germany. As regards personality, outlook and 
artistic ideals, neither Shostakovich nor Prokofev has had anything to offer East 

German composers. 

Only a tiny group of East German composers is trying to satisfy the political 
wishes of the authorities. So far they have been unsuccessful, having failed to 
. produce a musical synthesis between the main streams of European and Eurasian 
music. They are not so much creative artists as politicians, journalists and agita- 
tors. What and how to compose is not so important as what they compose about. 
Here are a few typical titles: Erziehung der Hirse (Dessau); Das Tor von Buchen- 
wald (Kurt Schwaen); Turksib (Leo Spies); Sinfonie zum zèbnten Jabrestag der ` 
Befreiung aus Buchenwald (Cilenšek); Sinfonische Dichtung S partakus (Forest); Präludium 
und Fuge siber den FDGB! (Malige). 

` This sad collection has left no impression ‘on the musical scene and in the 
Soviet Union their names are unknown even to professional musicians, let alone 
the public at large. Soviet composers are, utterly ‘disinterested in East German 
“socialist?” music, as they are tired enough of their own. They are interested 
in Western music, and although not yet in a position to understand the most 
recent composers, they show keen interest in their earlier contemporaries such as 
Orff, Alban Berg, Werner Egk, Anton von Webern and Blacher, Orff being 

undoubtedly the most-popular. 

Nevertheless, years of living behind the Iron Curtain have left their mark on 
the Soviet intelligentsia, and in particular on artists. Although they are taking 
advantage of the “thaw” and trying to bridge the gap which still separates them 
from Western culture and “modernism” in general, this process of cultural 
rapprochement needs time. It would be premature to say that Western and Eastern 

. musical culture are influencing each other; but certainly modern East German 
and Soviet musical culture are not. 

Katharina Gilde 


1 Viz., Freie Deutschen Gewerkschaft bund. 
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Religion 


The Structure of the Moscow Patriarchate 


‘This ‘article by Mrs. Teodorovich is a condensed version of an exhaustive un- 
published analysis of hers on the topic, and deals more specifically with the episcopacy of 
the Moscow Patriarchate abroad. It will doubtless be of interest to those in the free world 
who are in contact with representatives of the Moscow Patriarchate. (Biographical and 
statistical data are as of August 1963. For the state of the episcopacy in 1961, see 
Mrs. Teodorovich’s article “The Episcopacy and Diocesan Network of the Moscow 
Patriarchate,” Bulletin, 1961, No. 6.) 

By way of qualifying her pessimistic interpretation of the rejuvenation of the episco- 
pacy, the author might have added that the apparent attempts of the Communist authori- 
ties to undermine the Church by arranging the election of young bishops possibly more 
amenable to Party discipline may well prove to be just as abortive as their previous 
antireligious campaigns. 

During the intervals between the holding of Provincial Councils (Pomestnye 
Sobory) of the Russian Orthodox Church in the USSR, which, according to the 
Statute on the administration of this Church adopted at a council held in Moscow 
in 1945, enjoy—“‘supreme authority in matters of dogma, ecclesiastical administra- 
tion and spiritual jurisdiction,” the Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia stands 
at the head of that hierarchy of the Russian Orthodox Church which has been . 
recognized by the state. The Patriarch ‘presides over the Holy Synod, which 
now consists of five permanent and three temporary members. Following the 
tradition of the Russian Orthodox Church, the permanent members include 
the metropolitans of the oldest dioceses—Krutitsy, Kiev and Leningrad. In 
1961, the bishops heading the Department for External Church Relations and 
the Administration for the Affairs of the Moscow Patriarchate were also made 
permanent members. The temporary members are diocesan bishops called to 
attend the sessions of the Synod? on a basis of seniority. l 

The various activities of the Moscow Patriarchate are administered by the 
following six departments, attached to the Holy Synod and headed by bishops 
or senior priests (protoierei): The Administration for the Affairs of the Moscow 
Patriarchate is responsible for the execution of instructions from the supreme 
Church authorities—i.e., the Patriarch and the Holy Synod—and liaison with 
the dioceses. The Department for External Church Relations administers the 
institutions and dioceses of the Moscow Patriarchate abroad and maintains 
relations with foreign ecclesiastical, political, etc., bodies. The Training Committee 
administers the Church’s secondary and higher religious training institutions 
in the USSR. The Finance Administration supetvises incoming funds, such as 
voluntary contributions, and assigns them according to the various needs of the 
Patriarchate. The latter include: the upkeep of the Patriarchate itself and its 
religious training institutions; receptions given by the Patriarchate for visiting 





1 The Synodal Year is divided into two sessions: a summer session from March to August, and 
a winter session from September to February. 
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foreign delegations and individuals; trips by Patriarchate representatives abroad; 
the upkeep of the Patriarchate’s foreign missions, places of worship, living 
quarters, etc. The Administration also runs a candle factory and workshops : 
for making church plate, panagia, crosses, croziers, vestments, etc. The Pensions 
Committee awards pensions and benefits to aged and ailing ecclesiastical officials 
and workers in the various institutions of the Church. The Psblishing Department 
publishes the monthly Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii (Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate), the annual Church Calendar, missives of the Patriarch and various 
teligious books and works of reference. 


Thus, five departments are occupied with the internal affairs of the Moscow 
Patriarchate, and one—the Department for External Church Relations—with 
its foreign policy. Although this side of the Russian Orthodox Church’s activities 
was previously of negligible importance, the situation changed abruptly during 
and after World War I, when the Moscow Patriarchate began to establish 
relations with the Orthodox Churches of the Near East and also with non- 
Orthodox churches in the whole world. From the nineteen fifties onward, the 
activities of the Department for External Church Relations may rightly be ' 
considered as among the most important of the Moscow Patriarchate. ` 


‘The Moscow Patriarchate, as represented by the Patriarch and the chairman 
of the Department for External Church Relations, exchanges traditional festive 
missives with the heads of the Autocephalous O-thodox Churches and other 
non-Orthodox churches with which it is in close contact. It frequently exchanges 
delegations with these churches and sends its representatives abroad to attend 
their ceremonies and theological congresses and conferences. The Patriarchate’s 
reptesentatives are particularly active in the Soviet-sponsored campaign “In 
Defense of Peace” and in the Ecumenical Movement, where they try to play a 
leading part in laying down the policies of Ecumenical Orthodoxy. | 


Tt is significant that, although the Church’s activities in the USSR itself 

have been becoming more and more restricted since 1959,? during the same 
period the Moscow Patriarchate has been extending its activities abroad. It has 
„greatly increased the number and size of its foreign missions, most of which are 
headed by bishops either transferred from the USSR or consecrated abroad. 
There are, in fact, 11 bishops at its 14 foreign central missions.* Within the USSR, 
however, the number of vacant sees has remained at 17 out of 73 since January 
1962, despite the fact that 15 new bishops were consecrated in 1961 and 1962. 
The distribution of sees and bishops in the USSR and abroad is shown in the 
following two tables: 





2 Since 1959, three theological seminaries, the Kievo-Pecherskaya Lavra and most of the monasteries 
active since World War IL have been closed. Places of worship in general are being closed down on a 
large scale. Court cases have been brought against numerous Orthodox priests, including four bishops. 
In addition to this, a council of bishops held in Moscow in 1961 approved certain “corrections” to the 
Statute on the Administration of the Russian Orthodox Church in accordance with the revived 1929 
statutes on religious cults. 

3 See Appendix IM. 
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Total Numbers of Sees and Numbers of Unfilled Sees in the USSR 


\ Republic of Sees Unfilled Sees 


S RSFSR in Europe............ 38 
RSFSR in Asia ...... PSS y 


_ Belorussian SSR .......-..... 
Moldavian SSR ........ 2 ee ee 
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Numbers of Bishops Actually Serving in the USSR and Abroad 


Rank Inthe USSR è Abecad Total 
Patharch secesie eea 1 — 1 
Metropolitans ............005 8 — 8 
Archbishops ...........200008 17 6 23 
Bishops sieran uan e 35 5 40 

Total RE EA 61° 11 72 


_ Of the 71 bishops of the Moscow Patriarchate actively engaged in the fulfill- 
ment of their duties, whether inside or outside the USSR—the Patriarch himself 
being excluded—65 are diocesan and 6 suffragan.* (Those bishops who are 
retired or prevented by ill health or any other reason from fulfilling pastoral 
duties are not dealt with in this article.) Of these 71, 60 are in the USSR and 11, 
i.e., nearly one-sixth, abroad. When it is considered how few members of the 
Orthodox Church abroad fall under the jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate, 
it becomes evident that these 11 bishops are fulfilling a political rather than an 
ecclesiastical function. 


There is also a growing tendency to elect younger bishops, especially for 
service outside the USSR, as may be seen from the following table: 


Age In the USSR Abroad Total 
Under 55. acc niece weae eee 20 6 26 
Dnder'70 . iisicee cies ii 21 2 23 
Ovet'70 eccicvnees caves eae’ 11 1 12 
No Data Available ........... 9 2 11 


NOTE. In 1961, there were 19 bishops under 60 and 36 under 70 (Balletta, 1961, No. 6, p 50). 


Among the bishops of the Moscow Patriarchate holding especially responsible 
positions, the following are under forty years of age: Metropolitan Nikodim 
(Rotov),- Chairman of the Department for External Church Relations, born in 
1929; Bishop Filaret (Denisenko) of Vienna and Austria, born in 1929; Bishop 
Vladimir (Kotlyarov), representative of the Moscow Patriarchate at the World 





4 There is one suffragan bishop in the diocese of Leningrad and five ın the diocese of Moscow. 
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ot She yee et eg 
Council of Churches: (Geneva), born-in 1929; Bishop Leontii (Gudimov), 
representative of the Moscow Patriarchate at the Antioch Patriarchate (Damas- 
cus), born in 1928; Bishop Aleksii (Ridiger) of Tallinn and Estonia, Deputy 
Chairman ‘of the Department for External Church Relations, born in 1929; 

Bishop Pitirim (Nechaev) of Volokolamsk, Chairman of the Publishing Depart- 
ment of the Moscow Patriarchate, born in 1926; Bishop Nikolai (Kutepov) of 
Mukachevo and Uzhgorod (a frontier diocese in Western Galicia annexed by the 
USSR during World War I and nov in the Exarchate of the Ukraine), born 
in 1924.5 ` 


As regards social padera, information is available on 32 bishops: 


Sons of Ordained and Lay Churchmen and Teachers in Religious Schools....:.... 13 1 14 
Sons of White-Collar Workers, Physicians and High Ranking Government Officials... 7 1. 8 
Sons òf Peasants icin c:cisiss neler d's ows sate lente E die digas e E Ox Grace aahaselgue eisevesare’s 5 1: 67 
Sons of Workers... cosa be Scakeeeee ba oe cee aetdeversevebareeseeeewents pacar. “See oA 4 
Tota cc Sse nee a sles Beles Oe pele clots wad a i wait lndardate suai TA AaS — — 32 


Although the above figures cover only 32 of the 72 bishops, they do show 
that the miajority (22) come from families of churchmen and members of the 
intelligentsia, whereas the peasantry and the'working class are poorly represented, 
despite the fact that education in the USSR is open to all classes of society. 


With respect to education, information is available on 58 bishops, who are 
distributed (some coming under more than one category) as follows: 


: Bushope Serving Bubops Serving 
Education in the USSR Abroad Total 
Higher Theological...........eceeeeeees 26 4 30 
Secondary Theological........ ee eee econ 16 — 16 
Higher Secular. ...... ccc cece eee eee 19 4 23 
Specialized Secondary Secular ............ 4 — 4 
Secondary Secular.........-. css cece eeee 5 — 5 


Of the 58 bishops on whose education information is available, 18 have 
received both a secular and a theological education, in most cases completed. . 
Of these, 12 have received a higher secular and higher theological education, 
and six a specialized secondary secular and a higher theological education, or, 
conversely, a higher secular and a secondary theological education. Two ọf the 
younger bishops, Bishop Mikhail (Chub) and Archbishop Leonid (Polyakov), 
born in 1912 and 1913 respectively, have received, besides a higher theological 
education, education in two separate secular fields under the Soviet regime. 
Bishop Mikhail has received training at a hydrometeorological institute (un- 
completed), and a foreign ‘language institute, and Archbishop Leonid training at 
institutes of chemistry and medicine. Bishops with a higher or secondary secular 
education were specialized in the following fields at the time of their ordination: 





5 See Appendix L 
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S Bou 7 x. =e 

Number of Bishops with a Higher or Specialized EEN Sidala Education 
and the Subjects Studied 


With Higher Education in: 
Archeology, .......046- Pde iet ele 5: cid is T ace a hee R a ereraine 2 
Engineering .......... eee e cece eee ete nce e cece eee e tens nance <o 5: 
Hydrometeorology .......-.- ere Ee tes he gle IET 1? 
Mathematics atrae iedit iaa wate e aa ATA OSERE aaa 13 
IE E E E A E AE gees ak ewe EE 4 
Medicine .....oressseonesee de a E EE E R aE 1 
Chemistry ccic. cit Sib si eyes” Vania Hebe aloes AEREE RAE ee RRA 1 
History ee tkis Mee EAE En bere Sia a a eA aid Soleus cates 1 
Planning csi sete Pe pao Reset hee et SENS He Ae ade ees view it 
Commercen hse a aeaea E Sige oho eaad Sete E ENE LE E Seen Ea 1: 


JTéaching crien eean eE E e e aE EA E ENEE ANR “add aaa 1 
SAISSET nis s RAEE T E a 1 
MUSICS cenon 205 is een Dae weigh able Ee O Sih dae E dais GE E 1 
PSE 5s dod iain tain Sera ty ee Rds OR Sie TW Ue Da ne mie wee Whe ince eae E 1 

' Including one Candidate of Geological and Mineralogical Sciences. 

1 Did not traning 

. ® Professor and Head of the Department of Mathematics at the Kharkov Electrical esat Tostitute. 
* Studied at a 


planning institute, 
eee amet Siende 


Fourteen bishops obtained their fisher or eye secondary secular 
education under the Soviet regime, five before the Revolution.and three abroad. 


One bishop (Patriarch Aleksii) was consecrated bishop before the Revolution, 
two (Metropolitan Manuil [Lemeshevsky] and Metropolitan Ioann [Sokolov], 
Exarch of the Ukraine)! ‘during the prewar years, when the Church was openly 
persecuted, 36 during the period 1941-58, when the Church was relatively well 
treated, and 23 between January 1959 and May 1963, two of them outside the 

` USSR. 

Five of the bishops are former Huska émigrés, two are former priests of 
the Uniate Church, and one, a foreigner, is a former Catholic priest-monk or 
hieromonach who now heads a diocese outside the USSR. 

Two encouraging conclusions may be drawn from these figures. Firstly, 
members of the Soviet intelligentsia are giving up their worldly qualifications 
in order to devote their lives to the Church. Secondly, educated men are coming 
from-the ranks of the émigrés and the Catholic clergy to join the Moscow 
Patriarchate. However, other facts contradict this outwardly favorable state ot 
affairs. At the present time, Patriarch Aleksii is the only bishop consecrated before 
the Revolution, and only two Metropolitans were consecrated before World 
War II. Of the bishops who served in German-occupied territory during World 
War II, only Archbishop Veniamin (Novitsky) of Irkutsk and the recently conse- 
crated Bishop Damiyan (Marchuk) of Chernovtsy are still active (it should here 


6 See Appendix I. 
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be mentioned that Archbishop Veniamin’s position is open to doubt: see Appen- 

dix II). These losses were due not only to deaths but also to an apparent purge 

' carried out by the Soviet authorities between 1959 and 1963, when no less than 

. thirteen bishops in this category were forced to give up their posts. The official 

‘reasons given were that the bishop concerned had been released “at his personal 
request,” “owing to illness,” “to reconvalesce” or because he had committed ` 
some criminal offense.” 


The bishops who had previously served in German-occupied territory were 
not the only ones to ‘be deposed. However, it is’ impossible for the Western 
observer to explain all the losses suffered by the Moscow Patriarchate,® because, 
firstly, not all cases of political convictions are given in the Soviet press and, 
secondly, not all Soviet periodicals are available in the West. Only time will 
reveal the magnitude of the tragedy now taking place within the Russian Orthodox 
Church in the USSR. 


The Moscow Patriarchate and the Church under its control, down to its 
most’ remote parishes, is under constant Party supervision, exercised at the 
” center by the Council for the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church attached 
to the Council of Ministers of the USSR, at lower levels by this body’s republican, 
krai, oblast and. raion representatives, and by all other Party, Komsomol, trade 
union, etc., authorities. The Party’s authority over the Patriarchate and the Syn- 
od is demonstrated by the continual purges and the promotions of bishops ac- 
ceptable to the Party in leading positions. The Patriarch himself, the sole survivor 
of the pre-Revolutionary hierarchy, with his very un-Soviet social background 
(his grandfather was a senator at the Court of Nicholas I and his father Equerry 
at the Court of His Imperial Majesty and an associate of K. P. Pobedonostsev, 
Ober-Prokuror of the Holy Synod), is merely an imposing figurehead surrounded 
by churchmen of the new school who have been made permanent members of 
the Synod and -have the last word in its decisions. These permanent members 
ate Metropolitan Nikodim (Rotov), Bishop Kiprian (Zernov), Metropolitan 
Pitirim (Sviridov), Metropolitan Pimen (zvekov) of Leningrad and Ladoga, 
and Metropolitan Ioann (Sokolov).® The first three are specialists in higher 
ecclesiastical politics, whereas the 86-year-old Ioann is one of the leaders of the 
Church’s internal policy. He, the 76-year-old Metropolitan Pitirim of Krutitsy 
and the Patriarch himself, who is 86, are the oldest members of the Chutch’s 
hierarchy. 

It is logical to suppose that, by reason of their youth, the 35-year-old Metro- 
politan Nikodim and the 52-year-old Bishop Kiprian, who, incidentally, are 





7 See Appendix I. i be 

8 E.g., the sudden death of Bishop Mikhail (Melnik) of Sambor and his secretary on their way to 
Kiev in 1957; the unexpected fall from political grace of Metropolitan Nikolai (Yarushevich) of Krutitsy; 
the termination of the ecclesiastico-diplomatic career of Bishop Mikhail (Club); the unfounded replace- 
ment of Metropolitan Antonii (Krotevich) of Minsk by Archbishop Varlaam (Borisevich) of Uzhgorod; 
the translation of Metropolitan Gurt (Egorov) from the see of Leningrad to that of Simferopol. 

° See Appendix I. 
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mainly concerned with the Church’s external’ affairs, are the more dynamic 
members of the Church administration. Most of the eleven bishops serving 
outside the USSR also belong to the younger generation of Church leaders. 
Although possessing great spiritual qualities and a sizeable portion of idealism, 
life under a totalitarian regime has left its marks upon them. Firstly, they inevitably 
judge the past of their Church and their country from a viewpoint dictated to 
them not by a free theological school but one which is under Party supervision. ° 
Secondly, they are forced to approach such questions as “peace,” “Communism 
and capitalism,” “colonialism” and “coexistence” from the Party standpoint, 
from which they have great difficulty in departing even psychologically, let alone 
in practice. 

Is the drastic rejuvenation of the episcopacy dictated by the needs of and 
carried out by the Church itself, or is this a measure inspired by the Party, which 
possibly hopes to find greater subservience to Party discipline among the younger 

- bishops? The filling of responsible posts in the free world by young bishops 
and. the removal from leading posts both inside and outside the USSR of older 
bishops with vast experience and independence of opinion would seem to indicate 
that the latter conclusion is the more probable. 


N. Teodorovich 





10 The work O nepravde karlovatskogo raskola (On the Iniquity of the Karlovci Schism), published 
’ by the West European Exarchate of the Moscow Patriarchate, Paris, 1960, is a good example of the 
Party’s biased interpretation of Church history. 


Appendix I 


Bishops Occupying Leading Positions In the Moscow Patriarchate 


Aexsn (Ridiger), Bishop of Tallon and Estonia since 1961. Born in 1929 in Tallinn; son of a white- 

“ collar worker who became a priest ın 1941. Has a higher theological education. Ordained in 1950, Be- 
came monk and consecrated bishop in 1961, since when engaged in diplomatic work for the Church. 
,Has attended theological and ecumenical conferences “in defense of peace” both inside and outside the 
USSR. Deputy Chairman of the Department for External Church Relations of the Moscow Patriarchate.+ 


Frarer (Denisenko), Bishop of Vienna and Austria, suffragan bishop of the Central European 

* Exarchate, since 1962. Born in 1929 in Donetsk Oblast; son of a miner. Has a higher theological edu- 
cation. Became monk and deacon (jsrediakon) in 1950, priest-monk (seromonakb) in 1952. Was instructor 
at theological schools ın Moscow. Became docent and assistant inspector at Moscow Theological 
Academy in 1954, Put ın charge of the affairs of the Ukrainian Exarchate in 1960. Head of the 
Moscow Patriarchate’s religious center (podsorie) at the Patriarchate in Alexandria (UAR), 1961—62. 
Since 1955, has been engaged in diplomatic work abroad for the Moscow Patriarchate (was in England 
in 1955 and again in 1960; was a member of the Patriarchal suite in Palestine and during visits to the 
Eastern Patriarchs in 1960; was in North, West and East Africa in 1961). Consecrated bishop in 1962.* 





I Zharnal Moskorskos Patriarkbti, 1961, No. 10, p. 10; No. 11, p. 5, No. 12, p. 4; 1962, No. 2, p. 23, No. 6, pp] 46, 
48—51; No. 12, pp 25, 29; 1963, No. 1, p. 58 
2 Tbud., 1962, No. 3, p. 11; No. 7, p. 36; No. 11, p. 9; No. 12, p. 12, 


Joann (Sokclov), Metropolitan of Kiev and Galicia and Exarch of the Ukraine since 1944; permanent 
member of the Holy Synod. Born in 1877 in the province (gabsrmrya) of Moscow; son of a deacon. Re- 
ceived a secondary theological and higher secular education (at an institute of archeology). Ordained 
priest ın 1901. Consecrated bsihop in 1928; metropolitan since 1944. 


Krerian (Zernov), Bishop of Dimitrov, suffragan bishop of the diocese of Moscow and in: charge 
of the affairs of the Moscow Patriarchate, Deputy Chairman of the Department for External Church 
Relations of the Moscow Patriarchate and permanent member of the Holy Synod since 1961; in charge 
of the deanery (b/agosbinie) of the Moscow’ Patriarchate in Japan since 1962. Born in 1911 in Moscow. 
Has a secondary secular education. Took holy orders in 1944, since when he has been engaged-tn diplo- 
matic work for the Moscow Patriarchate. Served abroad in Rumania (1945 and 1947), Albania and 
- Bulgaria (1948), Syria and the Lebanon (1954), Japan (1957). Worked in East Berlin from 1950 to 1954; 
at the Moscow Patriarchate’s Theological Mission in Jerusalem tn 1955; in East Berlin in 1958; in charge 
of the Moscow, Patriarchate’s parishes tn Finland in 1961. Consecrated bishop ın 1961.4 


Leonru (Gudimov), Bishop of Podolsk, oe bishop of the diocese of Moscow, representative 
of the Moscow Patria-chate with the Patriarch of Antioch and All the East (Damascus) since 1962. 
Born in 1928 in the Suny Oblast; son of a peasant. Completed his higher theological education 1n 1957. 
Entered the Glinsk Hermitage as a novice in 1942. Became a monk and took holy orders in 1948. Became - 
instructor and inspector at the Odessa Theological Seminary in 1957. Became prior of the Uspensky 
Monastery ın Odessa and rector of the Odessa Theological Seminary in 1960. Consecrated bishop 
in 1961.5 


$ 


Niroom (Rotov), Metropolitan of Yaroslavl and Rostov, Chairman of the Department for External 
Church Relations of the Moscow Patriarchate, permanent member of the World Council for the Deferise 
of Peace, Vice President of the Prague Movement for the Defense of Peace and permanent member of 
the Holy Synod of the Moscow Patriarchate since 1960, Born ın 1929 in the Ryazan Oblast. Received a 
` secondary and higher theological education from 1950 to 1955. Became monk in 1947, priest-monk in 
1949. Head of the Moscow Patriarchate’s Theological Mission in Jerusalem from 1956 to 1959. Conse- 
crated bishop in 1960; made archbishop ın 1961, metropolitan ın 1963.8 


Nixonar (Kutepov}, Bishop of Mukachevo and Uzhgorod since 1961. Born ın 1924 in Tula Oblast; 
son of a peasant. Has an uncompleted higher secular education (at an institute of mechanics) and higher 
theological education. Took holy orders in 1952, became monk in 1959. Formerly instructor and tn- 
spector in various secondary theological training institutions in the USSR. Consecrated bishop in 1961.” 


Pmen (Izvekov), Metropolitan of Leningrad and Ladoga since 1961. Permanent member of the 
Holy Synod. Born in 1910 in Moscow Oblast. Received a secondary secular education, Became monk 1n 
1927, priest in 1931. Prior of Pskov-Pechersky monastery from 1949 to 1953. Archimandrite in charge 
of Troitse-Sergieva Lavra from 1954 to 1957. Consecrated bishop in 1957. Formerly in charge of affairs 
of the Moscow Patriarchate.® 


Prrirm (Nechaev), Bishop of Volokolamsk, suffragan bishop of the diocese of Moscow, Chairman 
of the Publishing Department of the Moscow Patriarchate. Born in 1926, has an uncompleted higher 
technical education and higher theological education. Former instructor, docent and inspector at the 
“Moscow Theological Academy and Seminary Took holy orders in 1952, became monk in 1959, bishop 
in 1963.9 





3 Ibid., 1944, No. 11, p. 9; Patriarkb Sergn 1 ego dukbovnoe nasledstio (Patriarch Sergii and His Spiritual Hentage), 
Moscow, 1947, pp. 407—9, Zhe nal Moskorskos Patriarkbu, 1952, No. 1, p. 15. 

+ Zhurnal Moskosiko: Patrin kbit, 1961, No. 9, p. 10, No 12, p. 3; 1963, No. 1, p. 27 

2 Ibtd , 1961, No. 2, pp. 15—17. 

* Ibid., 1960, No 8, p.17, No. 11, p.1; No. 12, p.4, 1961, No. 4, p. 6; "No. 7, p- 4, 1962, No. 2, p. 22; ahs 17 

7 Ibid., 1961, No. 11, p 44 

$ Ibid , 1958, No. 1, p. 24, 1960, No. 3, P- 9, 1961, No. 12, p. 3. 

* Ibid , 1963, No. 6, pp. 22—27. 
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Prrmam (Sviridov), Metropolitan of Krutitsy and Kolomna, Deputy Patriarch, in charge of the affairs 
of the diocese of Moscow, since 1960. Permanent member of the Holy Synod. Born in 1887. Secondary 
theological education. Ordained priest ın 1917. Consecrated bishop ın 1941, since when he has been 
engaged ın diplomatic work for the Moscow Patriarchate.!° 


Viapnar (Kotlyarov), Bishop of Zvenigorod, suffragan bishop of the diocese of Moscow, repre- 
sentative of the Moscow Patriarchate at the World Council of Churches (Geneva), since 1962. Born in 
1929 in Aktyubinsk; son of a deacon. Received a secondary specialized education at the Technical School 
of Statistics in Dzhambul, and also a higher theological education. Became priest in 1953. Instructor at 
Leningrad Theological Seminary from 1959 to 1962. Became monk in 1962. Deputy head of the Moscow 
Patriarchate’s Theological Mission ın Jerusalem since 1962. Since 1961 has been engaged tn ecclesiastico- 
diplomatic work: delegate to'the General Assembly of the World Council of Churches in New Delhi in 
1961; attended the conference of theologists of the Eastern and Western traditions in the Ecumenical 
Institute at Bosset 1n 1962; participant in theological discussions with representatives of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the USA (1n Moscow, 1962); observer for the Moscow Patriarchate 
at the Second Vatican Council in Rome in 1962. Archimandrite and bishop since 1962.14 


Appendix Il 


Bishops of the Moscow Patriarchate Who Served In German-Occuplied 
Territory During World War Il 


~Anprer (Sukhenko), Archbishop of Chernigov, who served in Bessarabia during the war, was 
sentenced by a Soviet court to eight years’ imprisonment ın 1961 on charges of immoral behavior and 
using Church funds and Church valuables for his personal pleasure. The Zhurnal Moskovsko: Patriarkbii 
made no direct mention of the arrest, merely reporting that the Synod had “released him from his 
administrative duties at his own request.” 13 


Donar (Shchegolev), Bishop of Kostroma. When Bishop of Novosibirsk (1960—61), was brought 
to trial in connection with the killing of a schoolboy by a sexton. His “unsatisfactory” answers in court 
(he described the killing not as murder but as an “unpleasant occurrence”) were reported with dis- 
approval by Komsomolskaya pravda. As a result, his see of Kostroma (to which he had been translated from 
Novosibirsk) was taken from him and given to another dignitary. Bishop Donat, now without any title 
at all, occasionally assists the Patriarch in) Moscow.? 


Iov (Kresovich), Archbishop of Kazan, who served as a bishop in German-occupied territory, was 
sentenced in 1960 to three years’ imprisonment and his property confiscated on charges of having 
adopted an anti-Soviet attitude during the war and failing to pay income tax. The Zhurnal Moskovskot 
Patriarkbii merely published a decision of the Holy Synod of November 23, 1960, on his replacement by 
a new Bishop of Kazan.14 


Panxratt (Kashperuk), Archbishop of Volhynia, served as a priest in the Western Ukraine under 
,German occupation. His name was mentioned on numerous occasions in the Communist press, starting 
with: Pravda of April 24, 1959, in connection with the campaign directed at closing the Pochaevskaya 
Lavra. After he had been released from his post “for health reasons,” the Patriarchate, in a decision of 
November 16, 1962, appointed him Archbishop of Chernigov, and yet only four days later, on November 
20, the Holy Synod heard a “communication to the effect that Archbishop Pankratti cannot accept this 
appointment ... owing to illnéss,”16 





16 Thid., 1960, No. 10, p. 4; 1962, No. 2, p. 13. 

11 Ibid., 1963, No. 2, pp. 18—20. 

13 Thid., 1961, No 11, p. 33; Voyomnychy ateist, 1962, No. 1, p. 33. 

13 Komsomolshays prasda, November 11, 1961. 

H Zhernal Maskosskes Patriarkhtt, 1960, No. 12, p. 4, Izrestsa, July 8, 1960, Sosetshaya Rastiya, June 21, 1960. 
18 Zharnal Moskosske: Pats tarkbn, 1962, No. 12, p. 12. E 
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Smion (Ivanovsky), Archbishop of Vinnitsa, served as a bishop in German-occupied territory. From 
the end of the war up to 1955, nothing was heard of him; in émigré circles, he was thought to be im- 
prisoned. From 1955 onwards, he was fullfilling his episcopal functions. In 1961, he was released from 
administration of his see; although at that time it was promised to “make use of his services should there 
be a vacancy within the Russian’ Federation,” he was never reappointed, even when sees did subsequently 
become vacant, There is little doubt that the reasons for his dismissal lay beyond the competence of the 
Moscow Patriarchate. 


Venas (Novitsxy), Archbishop of Irkutsk, served as a priest in the western oblasts of the USSR. 
In 1962, he was arraigned on a charge of “purloining vaseline oil” allegedly for the purpose of specu- 
lation.18 Although there was no news from the Moscow Patriarchate on his dismissal or reappointment, 
he was not mentioned in the Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii for a considerable period. 


Appendix Ill 


Bishops of the Moscow Patriarchate Serving Outside the USSR 


_ Avzexsr (Van der Mensbrugge), Bishop of Medon (West European Exarchate), sunce 1960. Born in 
1899 at Saint Nicolas (Belgium). Received a classical education in Ghent College; studied philosophy at 
theological seminary and later at Benedictine College of Philosophy in Bruges. Received theological 


education in Benedictine Theological College, obtaining the degree of licentiate, and specialized training ` ' 


in patristics and ancient liturgy at the Papal Oriental Institute in Rome. From 1929 to 1944, carried out 
research in the British and South Kensington Museums in London. In 1919, entered Benedictine mon- 
astery in Bruges. In 1925, became a priest in the Catholic Church. In 1929, went over to the Orthodox 
Church and served as priest in England and Scotland. From 1939 to 1946, was chaplain of the Orthodox- 
Anglican Society of Saint Alban and Saint Sergius. In 1946, became parish priest in Amsterdam and 
Professor of Patrology and Ancient Liturgy in the Paris Theological Institute. Became archimandrite i in 
1946, Under jurisdiction of Moscow Patriarchate since 1950, Consecrated bishop in 1960,1? 


Anronm (Blum), Archbishop of Surozh and Exarch of Western Europe since 1962. Born ın 1914 in 
Lausanne. Obtained a higher secular education (in medicine) in Paris, became Doctor of Medicine in 
1942, Became a monk in 1943, ordained priest in 1948. Became spiritual head of the Orthodox-Anglican 
Society of Saint Alban and Saint Sergius in England in 1948. Took over the parish of Saint Philip and 
Saint Sergius in London in 1950. Became archimandrite in 1956. Came under jurisdiction of Moscow 


` Patriarchate in 1957. Consecrated bishop in 1957.18 


~  Drontsr (Dyachenko), Archbishop of San Francisco (Exarchate of North and South America) since 

1959. Formerly Bishop of Chicago under jurisdiction of Russtan Church Abroad (Russkaya Zarubexhnaya 
Tserkov), Under jurisdiction of Moscow Patriarchate since 1957, Consecrated archbishop and made Dean 
of St. Nicholas’ Cathedral ın New York in 1957. Translated to San Francisco “at his own request.” 
Now said to be retired. 


Dosrrer (ivanchenko), Bishop of New York since 1959. Born in 1884 in province of Kharkov. 
Completed higher secular education (in mathematics) in 1914, Became teacher of mathematics at a boys’ 
secondary school in Ufa, and took holy orders, in 1914. From 1927, was engaged in scientific work in 
department of mathematics at Kharkov University, and for 12 years was Professor of Mathematics at. 
the Kharkov Electrical Engincering Institute; during this tume published a number of papers. In 1941, 
returned to pastoral activities. Became a monk in 1943 and made archimandrite. Emigrated to Germany 
as a result of the war; in 1945, founded an Orthodox Church parish at Heidelberg. From 1951, served 
the Moscow Pacriarchate in the USA in its parishes ın Baltsmore, San Francisco, Philadelphia and else- 
‘where in Pennsylvania. In 1958, appointed a Dean of St. Nicholas’ Cathedral in New York. Is a composer 
of church music and a collaborator on the Exarchate’s official periodical Edinaya Tserkov (The United 
Church). Consecrated bishop in 1959.30 


1° Vecheruyaya Moskva, July 26, 1962. 

1) Zharnal Moskossko: Patriarkbit, 1960, No. 9, p. 5; 1961, No. 2 pp. 17—21. 

18 Tbid., 1958, No. 2, p. 10; 1962, No 11, pp. 9, 12, 1963, No. 2, p. 14. t 
15 Ibid., 1957, No. 3, p. 26; 1960, No. 3, p. 26. g 

3 Ibid., 1959, No. 6, p. 28, No. 10, p. 11, No. 11, p. 17, 1960, No. 7, p. 3. 
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Fruarer (Denisenko). Bishop of Vienna and Austria. See Appendix I. 


Ioann (Vendland), Archbishop of North America and the Aleutians and Exarch of North and South 
America since 1962. Born ın 1909 in St. Petersburg. Received a higher secular education at the Leningrad 
Mining Institute, from which he graduated as a geological engineer in 1930. Was a teacher of petrography 
in higher educational institutes and awarded the degree of Candidate of Geological and Mineralogical 
Sciences for his published work and a dissertation. Completed his higher theological education extra- 
murally in 1956. In 1936, became a monk and ordained priest. Awarded Soviet medal “For Valiant 
Labor During Patriotic War.” From 1945 to 1953, was secretary to the Archbishop of Tashkent. In 1950, 
made archimandnite. From 1957 to 1958, was rector of the Saratov Theological Seminary. From 1958 to 
1959, represented the Moscow Patriarchate at the Patriarchate of Antioch in Damascus. Consecrated 
bishop in 1958. From 1959 to 1962, was Exarch of the Moscow Patriarchate for Central Europe and 
Archbishop of Berlin and Central Europe.*? 


Leonti (Gudimov), Bishop of Podolsk. See Appendix I. 


PANTELEIMON (Rudyk), Archbishop of Edmonton and Canada since 1959. Consecrated bishop in 
1941. Administered diocese of Kiev until 1943, Emigrated and served as bishop of the Russian Church 
Abroad in Europe, Africa, the Argentine and Eastern Canada, Was put under an interdiction by the 
above Church and came into conflict with local civil authorities as a result of moral offenses. In 1958, 
came under jurjsdiction of Moscow Patriarchate. Since 1959, officiating at the Church of St. Barbara the 
Martyress in Edmonton.** 


Sercu (Larin), Archbishop of Berlin and Central Europe and Exarch of Central Europe since 1962. 
Born in 1908 in St. Petersburg. Has an uncompleted secular education (in law); received a higher theo- 
logical education at a theological institute of the Revived Church (Obnovlencheskaya Tserkov) in 1930. 
Received the degree of Master of Theology in 1960. Member of the Revived Church from 1927 to 1943, 
from 1941 serving as bishop. In 1943, came under jurisdiction of Moscow Patriarchate, rising rapidly 
to the rank of bishop, and became active in the ecclesiastico-diplomatic field. From 1944 to 1961, served 
in nine dioceses, usually to replace bishops who had “retired.” Since 1945, has represented Moscow 
Patriarchate abroad (Yugoslavia tn 1945, Rumania in 1946, Japan in 1961). Attended General Assembly 
of World Council of Churches in New Delhi in 1961, and headed the Moscow Patriarchate’s delegation 
to the Conference of European Churches in Nyborg (Denmark) in 1962.38 


Vasiiit (Krivoshein), Archbishop of Brussels and Belgium and suffragan bishop of the West Euro- 
pean Exarchate since 1960. Born in 1900 in St. Petersburg, son of a minister. Has a higher secular edu- 
cation (in law, in St. Petersburg and Paris, graduating in 1921). In 1925, entered a monastery on Athos; 
in 1937, was elected member of the monasterial council, and from 1942 to 1945 was a member of the 
administrative assembly of the Holy Mount. In 1947 was expelled from Athos for his pro-Soviet attitude. 
In 1951, became a priest-monk and was put in charge of the Moscow Patriarchate’s church in Oxford. Is 
well known for his work in the field of patristics. Has attended numerous theological conferences 
(Oxford, Munich, etc.). Consecrated bishop in 1959.24 


Vuiapmar (Kotlyarov), Bishop of Zvenigorod, See Appendix I. 





31 Ibid., 1959, No. 2, p. 32, 1960, No. 8, p 4, 1961, No. 9, p. 5, 1962, No. 7, p. 36. 

22 Thed., 1960, No. 3, pp. 22—34 

23 Ibid , 1944, No 12, p. 42, 1959, No. 8, p. 6; 1962, No 11, pp 9—~11, P. Leoni, Spia del Vaticano, Rome, 1959, 
Galos Pravoslaviya, Berlin, 1962, Nos. 11, 12; 1963, Nos. 1, 2. _ 

34 Zhurnal Moskovskei Pati tarkbu, 1959, No. 7, p. 16; No. 9, p. 32; 1960, No.2, p 73; No. 3, p 29; No 7, p. 5; 
No. 8, pp. 4, 6, 71—73, 77; No. 9, p. 10, 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The Leninist Young Communist League of the Soviet Union, the Komsomol, 
recently celebrated its forty-fifth anniversary, and this event is naturally reflected 
in all the Soviet journals devoted to youth. Equally natural, in the circumstances, 
is the fact that almost all the articles dedicated to the event emphasize at least one 
idea in common, namely, that the Komsomol, as the embodiment of the will of 
the entire Soviet younger generation, has always been intimately associated with 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and its faithful acolyte. 


This idea is put most clearly in an article in Molodoi kommunist by Komsomol 
Central Committee Secretary A. Kamshalov under a heading that may be rendered 
as “Happy Birthday!” Kamshalov adds that the devotion shown by the younger 
generation to the Party’s cause is a natural result of the entire history of the Com- 
munist movement, and backs this up with a quotation from Engels: 


We are the party of the future, and the future belongs to youth. We are a party 
of innovators, and innovators are always most eagerly followed by youth. We are a 
party characterized by a selfless struggle with all that is old and rotten, and youth 
will always be the first to engage in a selfless struggle (Molodoi kommunist, 1963, 
No. 10, page 4). 


In an article in Vozhaty, organ of the Komsomol Central Committee and the 
Central Council of the Pioneer Organization, entitled “Our Leader is the Kom- 
somol,” V. Chachin strésses the loyalty of youth to the Party’s cause as follows: 


Youth trusts the Party. Youth has received a marvelous opportunity of checking 
the words and deeds of the Party; on the basis of examples taken from its own life, 
youth is convinced that between the words and deeds of the Party life places the 
sign of equality every day (Vozhbaty, 1963, No. 10, page 9). 


Komsomolskaya zbizn reproduces on the cover of its October issue the design 
of a poster produced to mark the anniversary, bearing the words: 


With the Party’s name we move mountains, 
Deriving from it our strength. 


There is nothing essentially new in all this. Inculcating youth with the idea 
that its whole life, its ideals and hopes are inseparably bound up with the task of 
building Communism and consequently with the Party is an old and regular 
feature of Communist propaganda. The Party wants to have the support of an 
energetic and self-sacrificing younger generation, and in accordance with long- 
established practice it presents what it wants as that which already is. The methods 
recently adopted by Communist propaganda in this sphere, however, show one 
or two features that are new when compared with the practice of the last two or 
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three years, namely, a tendency to distort the early history of the Komsomol. 
Kamshalov, for example, describes the opening of the First Komsomol Congress 
as follows: 


. . October 29, 1918: The day on which the idea of an all-Russian congress of 
leagues of working and peasant youth, advanced by the Moscow, Petrograd and 
Urals leagues and taken up everywhere, was realized. And the first words uttered at 
the congress were addressed to the Bolshevik party... 

The first congress of youth leagues is declared open, Long live the Russian 
Communist Party of Bolsheviks! 

As one man, shoulder to shoulder, the ranks of the ee rose from their 
places. One hundred and ninety-five hearts merged into one... (Molodoi kom- 
munist, 1963, No. 10, page 4). i 


In fact, there were no words addressed to the Party at the opening of the First 
Komsomol Congress; and the delegates rose irom their places for a somewhat 
different reason. The opening of the congress is described as follows in the 
official record: 


On behalf of the organizing committee responsible for convening the congress, 
Comrade Tsetlin declares the First All-Russian Congress of Working ang Peasant 
Youth Organizations open. - 

It is proposed by standing up to honor the memory of those who fell in the 
fight for the Communist revolution. All rise (Pervy Vserossitshky sezd RKSM [The 
First All-Russian Congress of Working and Peasant Youth Leagues], 3rd ed., 
Moscow—Leningrad, 1926, page 38). 


This, of course, does not alter the fact that the Komsomol, as the only youth 
organization permitted by the Party (and not only permitted but also controlled 
by the Party Central Committee), was called upon to become the Party’s acolyte. 
Until this actually happened, however, the Party had to deal with various kinds 
of opposition within the Komsomol. The very first congress, for example, adopted 
a resolution that “the League is at one with the Russian Communist Party of 
Bolsheviks,” but a considerable number of the delegates—60 out of 175, with 17 
abstaining—voted against the proposal to call the League “Communist,” on the 
grounds that this epithet, associated as it was with the Party and its policies, 
would discourage many young people in Russia from joining it. And so it proved 
in fact: during the first years of its existence, the Komsomol’s snerabership grew 
very slowly. 


The journal Yunost responded to the anniversary with an article by A. Milcha- 
kov entitled “They Were the First,” which gives portraits of some Komsomol 
leaders during the first half of its history—Oskar Ryvkin, Lazar Shatskin, Petr 
Smorodin, Nikolai Chaplin, Aleksandr Kosarev, Oskar Tarkhanov, Rafael 
Khitarov and others. It should be added that Milchakov himself was head of the 
Komsomol in 1928-29. He begins his article as follows: 


It is with a feeling of devotion that our country celebrates the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the many-mulion-strong Leninist Komsomol. . . 
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-On this occasion, I, an old member of the Komsomol, should like to say a few 
words on some of my comrades who were commissioned by Lenin to organize the 
Communist movement in Russia, who were its leaders immediately prior to 
October, during the October storming, during the years of the Civil War and 
during the years of the first five-year plans. 


We all know that during the period of Stalin’s personality cult many of them 
were slandered, defamed and became the victims of lawlessness. The lives of some 
of them were tragically interrupted... 


It is our duty to restore their honorable and glorious names for the Komsomol 
(Yunost, 1963, No. 10, page 69). 


' These last words suggest that the article constitutes one of the first attempts 
to rehabilitate those Komsomol leaders who suffered under Stalin’s repressions 
twenty-five years ago. However, this is not the case. Almost all the leaders men- 
tioned had already been rehabilitated by 1958 and referred to in the appropriate 
laudatory terms in Milchakov’s book Pervoe desyatiletie (The First Decade), which 
was published on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the Komsomol. The 
only exceptions are Lazar Shatskin and Oskar Tarkhanov. Until now virtually 
nothing has been heard about Shatskin in the Komsomol press; only once was 
there a fleeting reference to him in an article. Tarkhanov once had a few lines 
written about him in a short article on underground members of the Komsomol 
during the Civil War. Now, in Milchakov’s article, both are placed on an equal 
footing with other renowned Komsomol workers and described in the most 
glowing terms. Milchakov has this to say about Shatskin: 


Shatskin met with’ Lenin more often than any of the other Komsomol workers 
and came to him for advice on every possible occasion—on the Komsomol’s behalf, 
of course. He was a delegate at numerous congresses of the Comintern and the 
Communist Youth International and was elected member of their respective exec- 
utive committees several times. He attended seven Party congresses and at the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Congresses was elected member of the Central Control 
Commission of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks. 


Lazar was highly talented, often wrote for the press and was the author of many 
books about the Komsomol and the international youth movement. 


... Lazar Shatskin must be regarded as one of the leading theoreticians of the 
youth movement (Yunost, 1963, No. 10, pages 70—71). ‘ 


And about Tarkhanov: 


Oskar Tarkhanov became a Communist in June 1917 and was one of the valiant 
leaders of the underground Komsomol organizations in Odessa and the Crimea 
under the rule of the White Guardists. In 1921, he went to work 1n Moscow and 
was elected member of the fourth and fifth Central Committees of the Russian 
Communist Youth League, the first chairman of the Central Bureau of the Young 
Pioneers and later secretary of the Executive Committee of the Communist Youth 
International. ! 

. In 1926—27, he was in China and participated directly ın the revolutionary 
„struggle of the Chinese Communists and Young Communist League members. In 
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1929, his book Kitatskie novelly [Short Stories from China], dedicated to the Chinese 
people’s selfless struggle for liberation, appea-ed ucder the pseudonym of O. 
Erdberg (page 74). 


Thus Shatskin and Tarkhanoy have evidently been completely rehabilitated. 
This is significant for the following reasons. In 1930, Shatskin was one of the 
most prominent leaders of the Syrtsov-Lominadze opposition group which had 
set itself up in opposition to Stalin’s ruthless industrialization drive and to the 
“worsening situation” in regard to real wages. The group also opposed the 
Soviet Communist Party’s internal policy, detecting a “lordly and feudal attitude 
towatd the needs and interests of the workers and peasants” on the part of 
Soviet governmental institutions. Certain members of the group, including 
Shatskin, who had many friends among the Komsomol leaders in particular, 
attempted to: set the Komsomol against the Party. In December 1930, Shatskin 
was excluded from the Central Control Commission of the All-Union Communist 
Party of Bolsheviks for his adherence to the group. 


On this period of Shatskin’s activities Milchakov has only this to say: 


„It is no secret that Shatskin subsequently committed a number of errors. His 
views on certain questions affecting the Party’s policy and the Comuntern’s activities 
were rejected by the Party and pronounced “leftist” (page 71). 


Thé motives for this unusually mild condemnation of Shatskin’s oppositionist 
activities can only be surmised. It is possible that the Soviet Party leaders are 
beginning to take a more lenient view of the anti-Party tendencies of the Syrtsov- 
Lominadze group. This supposition is also borre out by the fact that Milchakov 
lists Bido (Vissarion) Lominadze among the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist Youth International. After Syrtsov, Lominadze was the 
most priminent figure in the group. It was Lominadze, then first secretary of the 
‘Transcaucasian Krai Party Committee, who int-oduced the resolution criticizing 
the “lordly and feudal attitude” toward the needs of the people. 


As regards Tarkhanov, from 1925 to 1927 he was one of the most active 
followers of the Zinoviev-Kamenev “New Opposition.” After this movement 
had been smashed he retired from the political scene altogether and worked for 
many years in the intelligence department of the Separate Red Banner Far Eastern 
Army. During the Stalin purges he was recalled from China, where he had served 
on the staff of a mission, and arrested. His present rehabilitation merely testifies to 
the continuation of the policy of personally rehabilitating individual participants 
in opposition movements within the Soviet Communist Party. In Milchakov’s 
article there is no mention at all of Tarkhanov’s oppositional activities. 


Milchakov’s article may be regarded not only as a further step in the rehabil- 
itation of former Komsomol leaders who were repressed under Stalin but also as 
an attempt to overcome the distrust of the younger generation toward the present 
Party leaders, the “fathers” of the Party. The latter aspect is apparent in Milcha- 
kov’s final words: 
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It was with understandable emotion that I, as well as all the other participants 
in the Fourteenth Congress of the Komsomol, listened to the speech of N. Khrush- 
chev in which he made his final appeal in the name of the ae to the young builders 
of Communism. 


And now permit me to repeat, after N. S. Khrushchev: 
I am proud of my generation, proud of the fact that for a certain time we lived 
together with Vladimir Ilich Lenin and took part in the accomplishment of the 
' October Revolution and in the Crvil War, the war which consolidated the Soviet 
power won during the glorious days of October . 
. Yes, we are proud of our times. And you too must be proud of our times, 
because we are your fathers, your grandfathers, your elder brothers and sisters! 
And from the bottom of our hearts we wish that you, our children, our hope, 
will continue to build Communism with pride and confidence! (Page 75.) 


It is also significant that Milchakov himself was arrested during the petiod of 
Stalin’s personality cult and released only after the Twentieth Party Congress. 

Other articles published in Soviet youth journals in November in connection 
with the sixtieth anniversary of the birth of Aleksandr Kosarev seem to pursue 
a somewhat different aim. From 1929 to 1938, Kosarev was general secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Komsomol. He was a delegate at all the Party 
Congresses from the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth, was a member of the Central 
Control Commission and elected candidate member and finally, in 1934, full 
member, of the Party Central Committee. ‘His name is linked with the active 
participation of the Komsomol in the execution of the first five-year plans and 
the introduction of defense work and sport, in particular flying and parachute- 
jumping, among the Soviet people on a large scale. He enjoyed the confidence 
of Stalin and is given the credit for the fact that Stalin legalized the principle that 
“the son is not responsible for the father.” In the nineteen thirties, Kosarev was 
regarded by young people as their true leader and the champion of their interests. 
His general authority was so great that in Party and Komsomol circles he was 
unofficially known as the “young chief,” Stalin being the “chief” himself. In 
1938, Kosarev was frequently seen in a state of intoxication, and in November of 
the same year his career came to an abrupt and tragic end. 


The most interesting of the articles devoted to Kosarev is the one by L. Gur- 
vich which appeared in Molodoi kommunist and gave details of his decline and 
tragic end. Gurvich writes: 


] Kosarev suffered greatly following the murder of S. M. Kirov, an event which 
ushered in the period notorious for the Stalin personality cult and the liquidation of 
numerous representatives of the Bolshevik old guard. In the summer of 1937, 
Stalin sent for Kosarev and two other secretaries of the Komsomol Central Com- 
mittee, Gorshenin and Pikina. Ezhav, then People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs, 
was present during the ensuing conversation. Not a single question was asked about 
the work of the Komsomol. Accusing the Komsomol leaders of not helping to 
unmask enemies, Stalin commented that the arrests were taking place without the 
assistance of the Komsomol Central Committee and said to Kosarev: “You have no 
desire to be in charge of this work.” 
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Some time later, Stalin made more dangerous accusations: 


...in November 1938, an extraordinary plenary session of the Komsomol 
Central Committee was held. ... Stalin branded the justifiable actions of Kosarev 
in attempting to oppose,the groundless repressions in Chuvashia as complicity with 
the enemy. 


“Personally I have an absolutely clear conscience,” said Kosatev in his speech 
at the plenary session. “I have never betrayed either the Party or the Soviet people, 
neither will I ever do so.” 


But his fate was already sealed. Within a few days Beria personally arrested 
Kosarev (Molcdoi kommunist, 1963, No. ‘11, pages 86—87). 


In another article of his entitled “He is Still 35 Today,” published in Smena, 
Gurvich adds: 


In my mind’s eye I saw the long, long path which had taken him from the position 
of a working lad from the outskirts of Moscow to that of a prominent government 
figure. This path might have been even longer and more glorious. But in 1938 
Aleksandr Vasilevich Kosarev was arrested as a result of the work of slanderers. 
In 1939 he died (Smena, 1963, No, 21, page 14). 


Neither of these two articles was written with the aim of rehabilitating Kosarev 
as he had already been rehabilitated in the fall of 1955. In the Molodoi kommunist 
article, it is stressed that Kosarev and other Komsomol leaders sabotaged the 
campaign for unmasking “enemies of the people.” This was evidently true to a 
certain extent. Thus, an Javestia editorial “Soviet Youth Needs a Tough Bolshevik 
Training” of August 1937 commented: 


... leading workers in the Komsomol, including its Central Committee Bureau, 
and secretaries in its Central Committee, particularly Comrade Kosarev, considered 
that the Party’s appeal for increased vigilance did not apply to them. They considered 
that the Komsomol was “insured” against infiltration by the foulest enemies of the 
people (Jzvestia, August 30, 1937). f 


The Komsomol’s Central Committee Bureau was further rebuked at the 
beginning of 1939 in a Pravda editorial: 


Komsomolskaya pravda is leveling criticism at shortcomings 1n the work of Kom- 
somol organizations and unmasking the remaining hostile elements in the Komso- 
mol. Unfortunately, the important work which the newspaper is doing in this 
respect is not always given the necessary support by the Komsomol Central Com- 
mittee (Pravda, January 4, 1938). 


Incidentally, the chief editor of Komsomolskaya pravda at this time was Nikolai 
A. Mikhailov, the present Soviet Ambassador to Indonesia, who had been given 
the task of organizing the purges within the Komsomol. It was he who had per- 
formed the unmasking in the ““Kosarev affair.” By so doing he had carved out a 
brilliant career for himself under Stalin, reaching the position of secretary of the 
Party Central Committee. 
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Kosarev’s opposition to the repressions is also suggested by his self- 
recriminations at a ceremonial plenary session of the Komsomol Central 
Committee, dedicated to the twentieth anniversary of the Komsomol, two weeks 
before-his arrest: 


The [Komsomol] Central Committee was unforgivably late in unmasking 
enemies of the people within the Komsomol, and began to do so only after the 
intervention of the Party Central Committee and Comrade Stalin himself (Pravda, 
November 4, 1938). 


Gurvich also tries to show that the tepressions in the Komsomol were organ- 
ized by Stalin, Ezhov and the “anti-Party group” unmasked in 1957. To this end, 
he states that Stalin, Molotov and Malenkov took part in the extraordinary 
plenary session of the Komsomol Central Committee held in November 1938. 
In fact, however, Malenkov was not present at this session. On the other hand, 
A. Zhdanov and A. Andreev, then secretaries of the Party Central Committee, 
and F. Shkiryatov, then chairman of the Party’s Central Control Commission, 
none of whom had any connection with the “‘anti-Party group,” were present. It 
was Shkiryatov who delivered the report on the “Kosarev affair” at the session. 
It is clearly impossible to put the blame for the repressions in the Komsomol on 
the “anti-Party group” alone instead of on the entire Party leadership. 


In the articles on Kosarev it is also insinuated that Kosarev’s views and attitude 
were similar to those of Khrushchev. This idea is conveyed not so much by the 
text itself (in the Molodoi kommunist article it is merely said that at the Twentieth 
Party Congress Khrushchev named Kosarev as one of the victims of Stalin’s 
unpredictable behavior) as by the fact that in several magazines, e.g., in issue 
No. 46 of Ogonek, there is a photograph showing Kosarev and Khrushchev 
engaged in amiable conversation. This is DE first time that this photograph bas 
appeared in the Soviet press. 


In conclusion, it may be said that the Kosarev articles were written to con- 
“vince the reader that the Komsomol leaders of the time had no part in the Stalin 
terror, in an endeavor to present in a more favorable light those Party and 
Komsomol leaders of the Stalin era who are now in power in the USSR, in 
particular Khrushchev himself, who was then a prominent member of Stalin’s elite. 


Another interesting article is “The Beaten Card,” by N. Rostov, which 
appeared in Molodoi kommunist. This article, devoted to the problem of combatting 
the influence, of Western “bourgeois ideology” on young people, contains the 
following passage: 


Antisocial actions spring from ideological immaturity and the miscalculations 
which we have made in ideological work, and also the infiltration into the USSR of 
bourgeois ideology. This takes place via the media of tourist and student exchanges 
with the countries of imperialism, radio broadcasts, the press, works of art, etc. It 
is of course deplorable that such useful means of communication between human 
beings sometimes lead to results which are, to say the least, undesirable (Molodor 
kommunist, 1963, No. 11, page 33). 
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The author gives some interesting examples to back up this: assertion. He 
writes: 


Young and politically immature persons easily fall under the influence of the 
constant stream of bourgeois ideology sent through the ether. 


For example, a student ın the economics faculty of the Leningrad State Uru- 
versity, whom we shall call K., listened regularly to the programs of foreign anti- 
Soviet radio stations, even before he entered the University. Possessing neither 
extensive knowledge nor a desire to analyse tne content of these radio broadcasts 
objectively, he accepted everything he heard on the “Voice of America” in good 
faith, and began literally to hunt down every American postgraduate student 
studying in the Leningrad State University whom he could find, asking them for 
foreign publications giving “the other point of view.” Realizing that K. was a 
political waverer, some of the Americans began to subject him to their anti-Soviet 
influence. As a result of their efforts, K. began hawking around anti-Soviet opinions 
and telling slanderous tales about conditions in the USSR ... T., a young worker 
in a Kiev studio for producing popular science films, went even further. After 
having heard hostile radio broadcasts, he began to incite his acquaintances to indulge 
in anti-Soviet activities (page 34). 


Apart from the “Voice of America,” the author mentions “Radio Free 
Europe,” “Radio Liberty” and the “Voice of Israel” as radio stations dis- 
seminating “lies and slander about the Soviet Union.” 


The author ascribes the susceptibility of Soviet youth to ‘the influence of 
Western propaganda to underestimation by Komsomol organizations of the danger 
of “bourgeois ideology,” and does not even mention the social and political 
aspects of this problem. He writes: 


Certain Komsomol workers think that bourgeois propaganda is something “far 
beyond the ocean,” something so incredibly remote that ıt cannot have any direct 
influence at all on our young people (page 32). 


At the same time, the author points out that the Komsomol’s counter- 
propaganda has not been adapted to modern conditions and relies on clichés 
which have nothing in common with real life: 


Propaganda workers frequently employ out-of-date methods in telling young 
people about capitalism. Instead of conducting a down-to-earth conversation on the 
political, economic, moral and ethical aspects of capitalism, they confine themselves to 
generalities. All that remains are a few vague concepts, devoid of clarity and con- 
viction znd not conveying any real impression of the nature of capitalism. News- 
papers and magazines not infrequently describe the tremendous advantages of 
socialism over capitalism ın the most dry and dispassionate terms. Finally, there 1s an 
obvious lack of information on the position of young people in the West, on pe 
nature of Western youth organizations, etc. (page 32). 


The result, in Rostov’s opinion, is that: 


.a young person coming face to face with the living repositories of an alien 
ideology sometimes becomes confused and shows an unwarranted shyness, even 
timidity. Apart from this, our enemies sometimes appear from the outside to be not 
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“bloodthirsty. cannibals” but pleasant, cultured, polite and even charming con- 
versation partners. They brandish no atom bombs and even comment favorably on 
the achievements of the Soviet people, of course never forgetting to add a few 
words on the superiority of the “American way of life.” 

Similar “objective” arguments occasionally make an impression. They appear to 
carry weight (page 32). 


The author makes no concrete recommendations on how to organize counter- 


propaganda but says, in effect, that no one should enter into a conversation with 
foreigners who are not adherents of the Communist system: 


. we must always maintain an attitude of vigilance, an ability to descry the true 

intentions of every tourist who comes to the Soviet Union from a capitalist country, 

an ability to find out whether we are talking to a person wishing to study our way 
of life objectively or to a bourgeois maligner. 


We have nothing at a to say to those who insist on looking into our slop pail 
(page 34). 
Apparently Rostov, although able to give some of the reasons for the un- 


desirable results of contacts between Soviet youth and the West, can see no 
way out of the present ideological impasse. 


F P. Rruzhin 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


{As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


November 1963 


1 Publication of decree of Supreme Soviet 
Presidium awarding Order of Lenin to Kirghiz 
SSR for industrial, agricultural and cultural 
progress and on occasion of 100th anniversary 
` of Kirghizia’s incorporation into Russia, 

Launching of maneuverable artificial Earth 
satellite “Polet-1.”" 


Publication of joint Soviet-Ceylonese com- 
muniqué in connection with recent visit to 
USSR of Ceylonese Prime Minister Mra. 
Strumavo R. D. Bandaranaike. 


First Deputy Chairman of USSR Council 
of Ministers A. N. Kosygin receives ENI 
Vice President Eugenio Cefis ın Moscow. 
Deputy Foreign Trade Minister M. R. Kuzmin 
also present. 


Defense Minister Marshal R. Y. Malinovsky 
receives Burmese Information and Culture 
Minister, head of a delegation of Revolutionary 
Council of Union of Burma. Head of Defense 
Ministry Foreign Relations Department 
Major General M. S. Maslov present. 

Moscow Radio starts broadcasting to Algters 
in French and Arabic. First broadcast inaug- 
urated’ by Chairman of State Committee for 
Sound and Television Broadcasting M.A. 
Kharlamoy. 


Thirteenth Congress of Trade Unions of the 
USSR comes to an end, after electing 279 full 
and 93 candidate members of All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions and 47 
members of Auditing Commission. Plenary 
session of rew Central Council elects presidium 
of 23 members. V. V. Grishin elected chairman 
and A. A. Bulgakov, K. A. Guseinov, T.N. 
Nikolaeva, P. T. Pimenov, V.I. Prokhorov, 
N N. Romanov andI. F. Shkuratov secretaries 
of Central Council, and I. A. Novikov chair- 
man of Auditing Commission. 

Termination of eighteenth session of general 
meeting of USSR Academy of Sciences, 
devoted to the use of new equipment in 
medicine and biology and the election of full 
and corresponding members of Academy. 


3 Wedding of Soviet space fliers Valentina 
Tereshkova and Andrian Nikolaev in Moscow. 


` 
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4 Report that joint delegation of Soviet-Chinese 


Friendship Society and Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, headed by RSFSR 
Education Minister E, I. Afanasenko, has left 
by air for Peking to take part in celebrations - 
on occasion of 46th anniversary of October 
Revolution at invitation of Chinese-Soviet 
Friendship Soctety. ` 


Publication of joint communiqué by delega- 
tions of Soviet Communist Party and French 
Socialist Party (SFIO) in connection with 
latter’s visit to USSR from October 26 to 
November 4 at invitation of Party Central 
Committee. 


Arrival in Moscow of group of American 
businessmen on information tour of Europe. 


Asinouncement that there „are 197,600 
schools of general education in operation in 
USSR, and that instruction in Soviet schools 
1s benz given in 61 languages. 


6 Signing in Algiers by USSR Foreign Trade 


Minister N. S. Patolichev and Algerian Na- 
tional Economy Minister Bachir Boumaza of 
first long-term trade agreement between the 
two ccuntries USSR to deliver ships, auto- 
mobiles, tractors and machinery and Algeria 
citrous fruits, dates, olive oil, wheat, etc. 


Ceremonial session devoted to 46th annt- 
versary of October Revolution held in Krem- 
lin Palace of Congresses. Speech given by’ 
Central Committee Presidium member N, V. 
Podgomy. 

Khrushchev receives American businessmen 
in Kremlin. N.S. Patolichev, M. R. Kuzmin 
and head of Soviet Foreign Ministry press 
department L. M. Zamyatin present. 


Publication of Marshal Malinovsky’s order on 
occasion of 46th anniversary of October 
Revolution. f 


Publication of speech given by Marshal 
Malinovsky at parade on Red Square in honor , 


_ of 46th anniversary of October Revolution. 
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Announcement that cultural agreement 
between Tanganyika and USSR has been 
signed in Dar-es-Salaam. 


Congress of Norway—USSR Society, attended 
by guests from USSR, Finland and Sweden, 
opens in Oslo. Report on Soctety’s activities. 


Delegation of Soviet journalists, headed by 
Secretary of Board of USSR Joumalists’ Union 
and Chairman of State Committee for Sound 
and Television Broadcasting M A. Kharlamov, 
leaves Moscow by air for Accra to attend 
Second Pan-African Conference of Journalists. 


Electrification of Barnaul-Cherepanovo sec- 
tion of West Siberian Railroad completed. 


Celebration of World Youth Day and 18th 
anniversary of World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth. Report delivered by Chairman 
of Committee of USSR Youth Organizations 
P. Reshetov. | 


Publication of decree of Supreme Soviet 
Presidium dated October 24 introducing 
changes in the description of shoulder-straps 
of Soviet Army and Navy personnel. 


Launching of artificial Earth satellite “Kos- 
mos-21” to continue cosmic research under 
program announced by TASS on March 16, 
1962, 


Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies protocol 
signed in Ottawa on September 16 on prolong- 
ation of Soviet-Canadian trade agreement of 
February 29, 1956. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies Soviet- 
‘Tanganytkan trade agreement signed tn Dar- 
es-Salaam on August 14 


Arrival in Moscow on official visit at invi- 
tation of “Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. 
Gromyko of Danish Foreign Minister Per 
Haekkerup accompanied by wife, deputy head 
of political law department of Danish Foreign 
Ministry and others 


Brazilian airforce delegation headed by 
General Joaquim Ribeiro de Carvalho arrives in 
Moscow at invitation of Commander in Chief 


` of Soviet Air Force, Air Chief Marshal K A. 
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Vershinin 


Announcement that next plenary session of 
Party Central Committee will be convened 
on December 9 to discuss further develop- 
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ment of chemical industry and increase of the 
use of chemicals in the national economy 
Khrushchev to speak at the plenary session. 


Laundry group (“firm”) comprising 40 Mos- 
cow laundries set up by decision of Moscow 
City Council’s Executive Committee to serve 
municipal needs. It 1s the second such group of 
city enterprises after the “Chaka” dry cleaning 


‘ “firm” set up in April 1963, 
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Group of Soviet public figures headed by 
President of Institute for Soviet-American 
Relations and of the USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences N. Blokbin and including 
Institute board members deputy chief editor 
of Prarda N. Inozemtsev, duector of the 
Institute of Philosophy of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences F. Konstantinov, writer B Polevot 
and Izpestia reviewer N. Polyanov leaves for 
USA by air on occasion of 30th anniversary of 
establishment of diplomatic relations between 
USSR and USA. 


Seven-hundredth anniversary of death of 
Alexander Nevsky 

New membership of Committee for Lenin 
Prizes for Literature and Art announced. 


_ Presidium: N. S. Tikhonov (Committee Charr- 
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man), T. N. Khrennikov (Deputy Chairman), 
A, I. Adzhubet, M. K. Anikushin, S. A. Gera- 
simov, A. T. Gonchar, A. V. Romanov, P A. 
Satyukov, B. A. Smirnov, K. A. Fedin, E A. 
Furtseva, A.Khodzhaev (members), I I. 
Vasilev (academic secretary). Committee mem- 
bers also listed. 

Announcement that Serebryanskaya Hydro- 
electric Power Station on Kola peninsula is 
under construction. 


Announcement of signing in Moscow of 
agreement between Soviet foreign trade 
organizations and various Italian companies 
in ENI group under which USSR to deliver 
over 25 mullion tons of petroleum to Italy from 
1964 to 1970 and receive in exchange ENI- 
produced equipment and matenals during 
this period. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium 1atifies Soviet- 
Iranian agreement on economic and technical 
cooperation signed in Teheran on July 27. 


Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium L, I. 
Brezhnev accompanied by wife, Deputy Foreign 
Munotster S. G Lapin, First Deputy Culture 
Minister A. N. Kuznetsov and others, leaves 
Moscow for Teheran on official visit to Iran 
at invitation of Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi. 
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Indonesian Defense Minister General Abdul 
Harris Nasution and wife arrive in Moscow 
on official visit at invitation of Marshal 
Maltnovsky. 


Kuchuk Sulfate Combine under construc- 
tion in vicinity of Kulunda salt lakes (Alta 
Krai). 

Launching 
“Kosmos-22.” 


Signing ın Moscow of agreement on cooper- 
ation between Union of Soviet Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, USSR-Sweden Society 
and Sweden-Soviet Union Soctety. 


Departure for USA of delegation of Soviet 
atomic energy specialists, headed by Char- 
man of State Committee for the Use of Atomic 
Energy 1n the USSR A M. Petrosyants and 
including Committee’s deputy chairman N M. 
Sinev, Academician L A Artsimovich and 
others, on return visit at invitation of US 
Atomic Energy Commission to famultarize 
themselves with US atomic laboratories, 


of artificial Earth satellite 


70,000,000,000 ev proton synchrotron—largest 
charged particle accelerator in the world— 
under construction near Serpukhov. 


Announcement that laboratory of experi- 
mental psychology and programmed training, 
where pedagogic principles of training will 
be worked out with the aid of special electronic 
and mechanical devices, has been set up in 
Dushanbe at Tadzhik State University 


Soviet trade union delegation, headed by 
chairman of All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions V V. Grishin, arrives in Berlin 
for Sixth Congress of East German Trade 
Unions. 


Publication of Marshal Malinovsky’s Artillery ' 


Day order. 


Borisogleb Hydroelectric Power Station on 
Soviet-Norwegian frontier officially handed 
over to USSR. First deputy chairman of State 
Production Committee for Power and Electri- 
fication of the USSR K., D Lavrenenko and 
Norwegian Minister for Prices and Wages 
present ac handing-over ceremony. 


Departure from Baku for Iran of the first 
geodesic expedition to carry out surveying 
operations in Araks basin under Sovict-Iranian 
agreement providing for construction of a 
hydroelectric power station and other hydro- 
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technical installations in this area Operations 
to be carried out jointly by USSR and Iran, 
the USSR providing the necessary equipment. 


By order of RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium, 
RSFSR Ministry of Trade reconstituted as 
Union-republic ministry and State Committee 
of RSFSR Council of Ministers for Water 
Economy as Unton-republic State Production 
Committee for Irrigation Farming and Water 
Economy of the RSFSR (Goszemvodkhoz 
RSFSR) 

Termination of all-Unton congress of 
recto1s of agricultural colleges and managers 
of training and experimental farms in K. A. 
Timtryazev Agricultural Academy in Moscow, 
held to discuss the question of better training 
for agronomists, agrochemusts, animal hus- 
bandry specialists, economists and engineers. 
Speeches given by Party Central Committee 
Presidium member and Deputy Chairman of 
USSR Council of Ministers D S Polyansky 
and Agriculture Minister I. P. Volovchenko 


22 Publication of Soviet note to the Congo 


regarding the mishandling of Soviet diplomats 
in Leopoldville. 

Publication of Soviet note of reply to US 
government regarding hold-up of American 
military convoy at Martenborn 

Soviet-Nepalese Friendship Society founded 
in Moscow. Moscow University Prorector 
N. I. Mokhov elected president. 

Aluminophosphate deposit discovered near 
Dzhezkazgan. 

Soviet-Danish trade agreement for 1964—69 
signed in Moscow. USSR to deliver coke, coal, 
petroleum products, etc , and Denmark ships, 
food industry machinery, electronic equip- 
ment, ctc 


Report of assassination of President Kennedy. 


Announcement that, 1n connection with 
coming third session of USSR Supreme Soviet, 
the Budgetary Commissions of both chambers 
and the Economic Commussion of the Council 
of Nationalities have begun preliminary 
examination of drafts of the state plan for 
developing the national economy and of the 
budget for 1964—65 and the report on fulfill- -~ 
ment of the budget for 1962 Representatives 
of councils of ministers of Union republics, 
S-ate Planning Committee (Gosplan), Finance 
Ministry and other government agencies 
taking patt in work of commissions 
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Announcement that group of physicists 
under Serge: Polikanov at Nuclear Research 
Institute in Dubna has discovered that heavy 
elements disintegrate instantaneously under 
certain conditions. 


Publication of condolences of Soviet govern- 
ment and Soviet people to US government, 
American people and family of late President 
Kennedy on occasion of his death. 

Large sugar factory capable of processing 
2,500 metric tons of sugar beet per 24 hours 
becomes operative at Zaplazy (Odessa Oblast). 

Publication of joint communiqué on estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations between USSR 
and Republic of Rwanda. 

Publication of communiqué on’ Brezhnev’s 
visit to Iran on November 16—23. 


First Deputy Chairman of Council of 


Ministers A. I. Mikoyan leaves Moscow for ' 


Washington to attend funeral of President 
Kennedy. 

Chief editor of Izvestia A. I. Adzhubet leaves 
for Bangkok to take part in conference of 
editors of Asian and Far Eastern newspapers. 


International sympostum on production of 
nonwoven fabrics opens in Moscow 


Mikoyan meets President Lyndon B Johnson 
in White House. 


Death of V. A. Kucherenko, member of 
Party Ceatral Committee, Supreme Soviet 
deputy, Minister of the USSR and Deputy 
Chairman of State Committee for Building 
Affairs of the USSR. 


Central Committee Secretary B. N. Pono- 
marev receives chairman of central committee 
of United Workers’ Party of Burma, in USSR 
for recuperation and medical treatment. 


Moscow raton Party conferences, attended 
by Central Committee Presidium member and 
First Deputy Chairman of Central Committee 
Bureau for RSFSR A P. Kirtlenko, Head of 
Central Political Department of Soviet Army 
and Navy General A A Epishev and others, 
held to elect new Party ruon committees, 
auditing commissions and delegates to munic- 
ipal Party conference. 

Chairman of Council of the Unton of the 
Supreme Soviet I.V Spiridonov receives 
member of Chilean Chamber of Deputies in 
Kremlin and acquaints him with Soviet elect- 
oral system and activities of Supreme Soviet 
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Conclusion of two-day broadened session 
of Central Committee Ideological Commussion, 
attended by secretaries of republican Party 
central committees and krai and oblast Party 
committees and others concerned in ideological 
work Report entitled “The Formation of a 
Scientific Outlook and Questions of Atheistic 
Upbringing” delivered by Central Committee 
Secretary and Chairman of Ideological Com- 
mission L F. Ilichev 


Second Congress of All-Union Society of 
Inventors and Efficiency Experts (VOIR) 
opens ın Moscow. Report delivered by 
chairman of the Soviety’s central council 
V. A. Ivanov. 


Announcement of presence of Indonesian 
trade and economic delegation headed by 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture ın Moscow 
from November 19 to 24 and of signature of 
agreement on Indonesian rubber during 1964 


Soviet-Iranian treaty on transit traffic signed 
on basis of agreement of April 25, 1957 


Danish exhibition of electronic instruments 
opens in Polytechnical Museum in Moscow 


North Vietnamese Foreign Trade Minister, 
head of governmental trade delegation, 
arrives in Moscow at invitation of Soviet 
Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev to 
complete Soviet-North Vietnamese trade 
talks and sign protocol on 1964 exchange of 
trade between the two countrtes. 


Soviet geophysicists E. A Lyubimova and 
G. B. Udintsev leave for USA to take part in 
oceanographic expedition on board American 
research ship Argo. 


Chairman of State Committee for Cultural 
Ties with Foreign Countries S K Roman- 
ovsky receives delegation of West German 
Max Planck Society headed by Society’s vice 
president, Professor Richard Kuhn. 


Announcement that joint delegation of Union 
of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries and Soviet- 
Austrian Society has left for Vienna to take 
part in general meeting of Austro-Soviet 
Society and to sign document on cultural 
cooperation with latter Society during 1964, 


First municipal people’s singing school in 
USSR set up in Moscow by prominent opera 
stars. 
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Publication of TASS announcement of 
Soviet intention to test space rockets in 
equatorial region of Pacific from December 2, 
1963, to January 25, 1964, under program of 
intensified cosmic research. 


30 Finnish President Urho Kaleva Kekkonen 
arrives in Moscow at invitation of Khrushchev, 


Signing in Peking of document on scientific 
cooperation between Chinese and Soviet 
Academies of Sciences during 1963 and 
1964. 


Protocol on Soviet-Lebanese trade exchange 
for 1964 signed as a result of talks in Soviet 
Foreign Trade Ministry. 


An International Symposium on 


Changes and Appointments 


18 L. N. Solovey appointed Ambassador to 
Mongolian People’s Republic, replacing K.V. 
Fusakov, who 1s transferred to other dutes. 

20 Chairman of State Production Committee 
for Irrigation Farming and Water Economy of 
the USSR E. E. Alekseevsky appointed Min- 
ister of the USSR. 


27 G. S. Evdokimenko replaces A. A. Arstan- 
bekov as Chairman of Committee for State 
Security of the Council of Mirusters of the 
Kazakh SSR. 


29 A. K. Morozov appointed Minister of Irri- 
gation Farming and Water Economy of the 
Kazakh SSR. - 


Soviet Agriculture: “The Great Decade”? 


will be held February 20, 21 and 22 at the Institute In Munich, Ger- 


many. Leading European specialists (and American Sovietologists 
presently in Europe) will particlpate in discussions dealing with 
Politics and the Peasant, Economic Advances, Regional Peculi- 
arlties, and Future Trends. The Symposium will be under the Chair- 
manshlp of Professor Roy D Laird, of the University of Kansas, USA. 





New Contributors 


GILDE, KATHARINA. Born in Lithuania. Studied Romance philology at Kaunas University. Engaged 
as a literaty translator in Germany since 1941. A former member of the Union of Writers in Eastern 
Germany, was employed between 1957 and 1961 by the East German Ministry of Culture. Resident 10 


Western Germany since 1962. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


The Effects of the Sino-Soviet Dispute 


On November 4, 1963, a discussion took place within the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR on the subject “The Main Outlines and Effects of Sino- 
Soviet Disagreements.” Altogether 36 persons, including members of the 
Institute staff and others, took part; the discussion was chaired by . Professor 
N. K. Novak-Deker, head of the Institute’s Research Section. 

' The discussion began with a paper by Bulletin Editor Nikolai Galay, who said 
that there was now no need to debate whether disagreements between the USSR 
and China really existed or not: they were obvious to all. For practical purposes, 
it was more important to study the effects of the dispute not only on the Com- 
munist camp and the Communist movement but also on the free world. Here, ` 
the questions most worth while discussing were-the following: 


1. Concerning the Communist bloc: 
(a) Is the Communist bloc still in a state of “monolithic unity”? 
(b) If not, is the split final or temporary? 
(c) Is united action by China and the USSR possible outside their borders? 
(d) Is war between China and the USSR possible? 


2. Concerning the free world: 


(a) Should increased tension in international relations be expected or is 
it possible that the Sino-Soviet conflict will reduce the tension in relations 
with the free world? 

(b) What-will be the effect of the conflict on the problem of “coexistence”? 


(c) Can the West in any way make use of the Sino-Soviet conflict for its 


own interests? : 
(d) If so, what definite measures can be taken in this connection? 


To answer all these questions, said Mr. Galay, it is first necessary to establish 
‘which aspect of the Sino-Soviet conflict is the really decisive one. In certain 
American, German and French circles, the current view is that national and state 
interests are predominant in the conflict. Others, General De Gaulle for instance, 
consider that it springs from a struggle for the leadership of the Communist bloc. 
Uxiited States Professor Walt Rostow regards the conflict as resulting from the 
difference in social structure between the USSR, with its industrial society, and 
China, who has only recently emerged from the feudal era and is just beginning 
to build something new upon its remains. Others draw attention to the military 
and political aspect (China’s desire to possess atomic weapons), the economic 
aspect (insufficient Soviet assistance to China) and the psychological aspect 
(Khrushchev’s failure to impress upon the Chinese that he is a worthy leader of 
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Communism). Finally, there are numerous observers who consider the conflict to 
have an exclusively ideological origin. . 


While not disputing that the other factors have a certain importance, Mr. 
Galay expressed the opinion that the conflict is primarily an ideological one, 
pointing out that all the disagreements between the USSR and China have been 
dominated by such closely interlinked ee (by themselves of a highly com- 
plex nature) as: 


(a) the theory and practice of the building of Communism (the internal 
_ policy of the Communist camp); 


(b) ‘the relations between the Communist camp and the “capitalist” 
countries (the Communist camp’s external policy, which is a projection of 
its internal policy); and í 

(c) relations between the states in the Communist bloc. 


All these are problems of ideology, -if ideology be understood to mean not 
only bare theory but also the strategy and tactics used in the fight for Communism. 
As Mr. Galay remarked, geopolitical factors (the presence of national Communis- 
tic tendencies at the present stage of the G of Communism) are involved 
only in problem (c). 

Mr. Galay said that the ideological factor comprises on the one hand powerful 
unifying forces, such as the common philosophy, the common fight for Com- 
imunism and the recognition of a common danger in “capitalism,” and on the 
other hand potentially disruptive forces, such as opposition within the Soviet 
Communist Party and the Comintern, breakaway movements such as Tito’s in 
1948, etc. The same influence of ideology can be observed in various religious 
movements, which started out by being united but later on, when they became 
more widespread, were destroyed from within by schisms and fights between the 
different denominations. 


Although stressing the present primacy of the ideological factor, the speaker 
did not dismiss the possibility that the geopolitical factors may become more 
important in the future. 


Mr. Galay then gave his own answers to the questions put to him iee the 
first part of his report: 


1. Concerning the Gimet bloc: 


(a) The Communist bloc has ceased to be monolithic. However, this does 
not mean the end of Communism. The bloc remains a world of its own, 
distinguished from the West mainly by the Communist logic and the Commun- 
ist outlook. 


(b) It has ceased to be monolithic for all time. A reconciliation between 
the USSR and China is impossible under any circumstances, even if the 
Khrushchev and Mao groups were to depart from the political scene. 
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(c) Joint foreign policy actions by the USSR and China are impossible; 
this was proved by their diametrically opposed attitudes during the Cuban 
crisis. In its foreign policy, each country will be forced to demonstrate the 

_ correctness of its ideas before the forum of all the Communist parties in the 
world in an attempt to win their support. 


(d) The possibility of a war between the USSR and China can be excluded 
for the foreseeable future owing to the constant restraining influence of power- 
ful “capitalist” America. Future relations between the two countries will 
veer alternately toward peace and war, without ever actually reaching either 
state. 


2. Concerning the free world: 


(a) The Sino-Soviet conflict does not mean that there will be no more flare- 
ups of international tension. On the contrary, as already remarked, both the 
USSR and China will attempt to pursue a more active foreign policy, although . 
it may be assumed that they will be able to do so only on a limited scale. 


(b) From the above it follows that the stability of the “peaceful coexistence” 
between the Communist and the free world is highly problematic. The good 
intentions of the West will here be of no avail: everything will depend on the 
seriousness of the conflicts within the Communist camp. 


(c) The possibilities for exploiting the Sino-Soviet conflict vary from 
country to country. India, for example, is profiting from it;.the same applies 
to Albania and Yugoslavia, who, however, still lie within the sphere of Com- 
munist ideology. Although the possibilities for the West in this regard are 
greatly restricted owing to the specific nature of the logic and the philosophy 
predominating within the Communist camp, they may be improved if geo- 
political factors come to play a greater part in the conflict. In this connection, 
the present American tendency to establish relations with the USSR as though 
with an ally and a highly-developed national state must be considered as 
premature, to say the least. 


(d) From this it follows that the attempts of certain countries in the West 
to establish relations with individual Communist countries separately, 
without regard for the common policy of the West, can only prove disadvan- 
tageous and dangerous for the Western countries concerned and for the West- 
ern defensive alliance as a whole. As long as the Communist-bloc countries 
are ruled by Communist regimes, whether orthodox or revisionist, the policy 
of the West toward these countries can only be successful if it is united and 
makes provision for the radical difference between Communist countries 
and normal states. 


The following Institute members participated in the ensuing discussion: 
Professors P. Fedenko and E. Glovinsky, Dr. E. Kirimal, Messrs. G. Vvedensky, 
F. Hajenko, H. Akhminov, Y. Mironenko and Bulletin contributor and sinologist 
A. Kashin. 
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Unlike Mr. Galay, Professor Fedenko expressed the view that the Sino-Soviet 
` conflict is largely a question of interstate relations, the ideological differences 
playing only a subordinate role. Even Stalin had not desired the success of the 
Communist Party in China, as he had realized that this would provide an obstacle 
to the Kremlin’s hegemony within the Communist movement. This consideration 
is reflected in all Moscow’s relations with China. "To prevent China’s prestige in 
the Communist world from growing, Moscow is refusing to support her revolu- 
tionary expansion in Asia. When, after the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, the Chinese showed opposition to the decisions of the Congress, 
Moscow reacted by recalling Soviet technicians from China, a measure which 
_ slowed down the industrialization of China considerably. Moscow also refused 

to share with China the secret of making the atomic bomb, and her support of 

China’s admission to the UN is not sincere. Generally speaking, Moscow does 

not want China to become stronger in any respect, either industrially, militarily 
, or in international politics. 

At the present time, the Chinese government has no other means of applying 
pressure to Moscow besides ideology. In exposing Khrushchey’s “revisionism” 
and his “betrayal of Marxism-Leninism,” the Chinese Communist leaders are 
setting themselves up as the guardians of Communist orthodoxy. Whereas 
Khrushchev has ‘proclaimed the “rejection of war as a means of solving problems 
between states,” the Chinese are’ convinced that wars between the “socialist”: 
and “capitalist” countries are inevitable and that the Communist states must 
actively assist the “national democratic movement in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America” and the “peoples of South Vietnam ‘and South Korea” (Levestia, October 
7 1961). Criticizing the Soviet Communist Party’s program with its references 

o “peaceful coexistence,” “peaceful competition” and the “peaceful transition” - 
- Communism, the Chinese are accusing Moscow of “capitulation to capitalism.” 
They realize that, in rejecting revolutionary wars and voicing the hope that the 
Communist patties in democratic countries will come to power by their own 
efforts, Moscow is in fact postponing the “world proletarian revolution” indef- 
initely, since under the system.of free elections the Communist parties would not 
come to power in a single truly democratic country in the world. 


Attention should also be drawn, continued Professor Fedenko, to Peking’s 
demands for equal rights for all Communist parties in the world and its protest 
against Moscow’s hegemony. At the T'wenty-Second Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, Chou En-lai said that relations between the Commiunist 
parties must be based on “independence and complete equality of tights.” Peking 
is accusing Moscow of attempting to subjugate “brotherly parties” completely 
to her dictates (Ursprung und Entvicklung der a ones zwischen der Fubrung, der 
KPdSU und uns, Peking, 1963, p. 42). 


Summing up, Professor Fedenko said that the ideological phrases of Marxism- 
Leninism bandied about in the Sino-Soviet ‘dispute serve merely to conceal the 
conflict between the political interests of the Communist parties of the two 

“countries. Moscow has no desire to share her “Communist primogeniture” with : 
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anyone, and for this reason is doing everything possible to prevent China’s 
political and economic revival. 


Professor Glovinsky began by pointing out the continual decline in trade 
between China and the’ USSR. From 1,849.4 million (new) rubles in 1959, the 
trade turnover between the two countries dropped to 1,498.4 million rubles in 
1960, 826.9 million rubles in 1961 and 674.8 million rubles in 1962. As the bulk 
of this trade was made up of the import of machinery and industrial equipment 
by China from the USSR, which received only unimportant goods in exchange, 
China was the loser. Soviet economic aid to China was insufficient if compared 
with the aid being rendered by the USSR to other undeveloped countries such 
as Egypt. In the opinion of Professor Glovinsky, this economic factor was the 
pretext for—not the cause of—the present conflict. 


The speaker went on to say that in China, where Communism is fairly new, 
imperialistic tendencies, in the sense of a desire to dominate, have sprung up 
under the influence of the Communist doctrine and are becoming more and more 
pronounced, whereas in the USSR, which has its Communist “youth” behind it, 
these tendencies are on the-decline. The Sino-Soviet conflict is thus indisputably 
bound up with geopolitical factors. Professor Glovinsky added that China’s 
imperialistic tendencies are not dictated by vital considerations; to prosper she 
needs neither Tibet, nor the Himalayas, nor Siberia. 


Using examples borrowed from the Soviet press, Mr. Vvedensky illustrated 
the primitive méthods used to industrialize China during the “Great Leap 
' Forward” and quoted numerous statements by Soviet specialists who had worked 
in China, which indicated the existence of a critical attitude toward the policy of 
the “Great Leap Forward” within the Chinese Communist Party itself. 


- Mr. Hajenko, who disagteed with the opinion of Mr. Galay, drew attention 
to recent statements on the Sino-Soviet conflict in the Soviet Party press. In the 
journal Kommunist (1963, No. 15, p. 14), the Chinese are accused of “distorting 
the principles of Marxism-Leninism under the pretext of adapting it to national 

“conditions” (in this case “Sinicizing” Marxism-Leninism). However, if it is now 
possible to “Sinicize” Marxism-Leninism, then in the past it must have been 
‘Russified. After all, both China and Russia are huge empires, and it is quite 
natural that they should try to adapt an ideology to their imperial interests. 
Marxism-Leninism i is based on internationalism, but the Soviets have converted 
it into a means of imposing the Russian language on all the non-Russian peoples 
of the USSR and even on peoples outside the USSR. How else, asked the speaker, 
can the fact that in Eastern Germany Karl Marx’s Das Kapital is published in a 
translation from the Russian instead of in the original German version be ex- 
plained ‘except by the “‘Russification” of Marxism? In the late nineteen twenties 
and early thirties, the Ukrainian Communists successfully opposed Russification 
by pointing out the international nature of Marxism. Thus, what is now taken 
to be an ideological struggle in the Sino-Soviet conflict can in the end be reduced 
to a clash of interests between the two empires. In this struggle China is ideolog- 
ically the stronger, since at the present time the “Sinicization” of Marxism- 
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Leninism consists merely in freeing it of certain Soviet elements which had made 
it unsuitable for international purposes. Only after this process has been completed 
can there be any real “Sinicization” of Marxism-Leninism. 


The speaker agreed with Mr. Galay that China would not start a war against 
the USSR, but considered this due to China’s weakness and not the presence of 
a common enemy in America. He concluded by saying that for this very reason 
China would not attack America either. 

Dr. Kirimal also cast doubt on Mr. Galay’s views and stressed the fact that 
both the USSR and China are vast empires—the USSR having inherited the old 
Russian imperialism while the Chinese are now trying to reestablish the “Celestial 
Empire”—which have now come into conflict with each other. China, being the 
. younger empire of the two, is the more aggressive. Ideology is merely the back- 
ground against which the present conflict is taking place, since now that the 
Communists are in an ideological impasse no one seriously believes i in the triumph 
of Communism. 

- Mr. Mironenko discussed the possibility of war between the USSR and China. 
On the basis of authoritative sources, he said that China has no historic rights 
to any territory in the USSR whatsoever. Prior to their incorporation into Russia, 
the disputed territories had never had any Chinese population; only the Fergana 
Valley and what is now Kirghizia were occupied by the Chinese (in the second 
half of the seventeenth century) and then only for a few decades. As regards the 
Amur and Primorie tegions, prior to their bloodless colonization by the Russians 
the Manchurians and the-Chinese had only put in an occasional appearance to 
exact tributes from the local non-Chinese tribes of hunters. Neither has China 
any right to Outer Mongolia, which, conquered by the Manchurians in 1650, 
threw off Chinese sovereignty in 1913 after the national revolution of 1911. As in 
the case of Outer Mongolia, China has no demographic grounds for any claims 
on Soviet territory bordering on China. According to recent figures there are 
only 30,000 Chinese in the USSR, and most of these live in the European part 
of the country; there are no Chinese at all in Outer Mongolia. 


In answer to the question whether expansion northwards was a vital necessity 
for China, the speaker pointed out that within the different regions the Chinese 
population shows a marked tendency to concentrate in the south, and not in the 
northeast. China’s northerly regions of Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia have very 
small Chinese populations; only ten percent of the five to six million inhabitants 
of Sinkiang are Chinese, and the number of Chinese in Inner Mongolia is also 
small if the artificially incorporated regions of Jehol and Chahar, with their 
almost exclusively Chinese populations, be excluded. The population of Manchuria 
is not increasing at all. The rate of Manchuria’s population increase (a mere 
five million since her seizure by the Japanese in 1931) lags far behind that of 
central China. All this is understandable if it is realized that China’s current vital 
need is for agricultural colonization; owing to their natural geography, neither 
Sinkiang nor Inner Mongolia is suitable for agriculture, and the colonization of 
Manchuria has already been largely completed. Neither can China hope to radically 
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boost her agricultural production by seizing adjacent areas in the USSR and Outer 
Mongolia. China is still too weak economically to embark on industrial coloniza- 

tion of the north and northwesterly parts of the country, and besides, there are 
far more untapped mineral and water resources in central China. 


Mao, continued Mr. Mironenko, is certainly stirring up chauvinism among 
the people, and this is impressing the younger members of the intelligentsia to a 
certain extent. However, Mao’s real purpose in doing so is to divert attention from 
internal difficulties such as those occasioned by the “Great Leap Forward.” The 
prerequisites for China’s northerly expansion are lacking; Mao has even failed to 
. reclaim the long-fallow lands in the northern regions of his own country. 


Mr. Akhminov expressed the view that the Sino-Soviet conflict is entirely due 
to the political immaturity of the present leaders of the Chinese Communist 
Party, and quoted Marx’s criticism of the initiators of similar conflicts which 
arose one hundred years ago during the First Communist International: “A 
minority is substituting a dogmatic outlook for a critical one, an idealistic outlook 
for a materialist one. For this minority, wil alone and not real relationships is 
becoming the motive force behind the Revolution.” 


Mr. Kashin, who had just returned from another of his journeys to Asia, 
` said that the Sino-Soviet conflict is a Party struggle, and that the part played by 
the state frontiers in this conflict is not nearly so important as certain Western 
observers are inclined to believe. China has no illusions about the military might 
of the USSR and is entertaining no thoughts of starting a war against her. The 
speaker rejected the view that China is striving to obtain a dominating position; 
all that she wants are equal rights for all countries within the Communist bloc. 
At the heart of the Sino-Soviet conflict lies opposition to Khrushchev’s policy, in 
which revolutionary wars are excluded and the Chinese Communists thus deprived 
of the prospects of winning acclaim by liberating small nations. The Chinese say 
that not to wage revolutionary wars is to condemn these small nations to be de- 
voured by the “imperialists.” The Chinese are all for small wars. They are con- 
vinced that there is no point in flirting with the “imperialists” since sooner or 
later they will start a War anyway. Thus the conflict is not one of theory but one 
of policy. The Chinese well know that B Drushehey s pet would make China 
a mere vassal of Moscow. 


Mr. Kashin then pointed out various psychological traits of the Chinese whieh 
ate increasing the complexity and severity of the conflict. Thus, the Chinese 
Communists are highly irritated by Moscow’s failure to answer them back in 
equally sharp tones. Their words and deeds reflect more of a belief in their 
own infallibility than a realistic appraisal of what is going on around them. When 
they call America a “paper tiger” they are not merely being demagogic but really 
believe that this is the case. They also believe that they will succeed in creating a 
revolutionary front of the, peoples of Asia and Africa, completely overlooking 
the mutual intolerance among the Asian peoples, of which they are, however, 
by no means unaware. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Kashin opposed Western interference in the Sko soa. 
conflict and also Western trade with China, as China has really nothing to offer. 

Further contributions to’ the discussion were made by Mr. G. Pismenny and ,, 
Mr. S. Voronitsyn. Mr. Pismenny said that there are numerous indications in |; 
the Soviet press that the Soviet Party leaders intend to use the Sino-Soviet | 
conflict as a weapon in their internal policy. Thus, in the open letter sent by the ,.; 
Soviet Party Central Committee in reply to the Chinese letter of June 14, 1963, ; Ai 
the most important problems lying before the “international Communist move- . 
ment” are given as “‘the fight for.peace, democracy, national independence anid 
socialism,” in that order. The priority of the “fight for peace” is constantly stressed: - 
in the polemics with the Chinese Communists. There are everywhere indications n 
that all Soviet citizens have one thing in common, i.e, a panic fear of war. By:. 
putting the “fight for peace” first and the “fight for socialism” last, the Soviet‘ 
leaders are apparently trying to win the confidence of the Soviet people and thus 
“consolidate the “sociopolitical and ideological unity” of Soviet society. 


Mr. Voronitsyn observed, that propaganda activity among Soviet youth in 
connection with the Sino-Soviet conflict was particularly marked in September 
1963. For example, on September 1, 5, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 19, 24, 25, 27 and 29, 
Komsomolskaya pravda published a total of seventeen articles and commentaries 
full of emotional attacks against the Chinese Party and youth leaders. In October 
the picture changed somewhat, only six anti-Chinese articles appearing in Kom- 
somolskaya pravda (on October 4, 15, 16 and 23); it was also noticeable that the 
emotional arti¢les had given way to articles devoted to a more serious analysis 
of the ideological principles of the Chinese Communist Party (see, for example, 
Molodoi kommunist, 1963, No. 10, p. 18). 


In his concluding remarks, Mr. Galay criticized the speakers who had said 
that the Sino-Soviet conflict was primarily a geopolitical one, commenting that — 
they had not pursued this theory to its logical conclusion. If they were to do so, 
said Mr. Galay, they would be forced to take a more critical.view of this theory, 
since it would mean that war between the USSR and China is inevitable, that 
China would leaye the Communist bloc and that it would be advisable for the ` 
West to treat China as an ally, a turn of events which the supporters of the theory 
would have to admit as being highly improbable. 

P.K. 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR 1s a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim 1s to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in 
Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of thé social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature, medicine and social 

organization. The views expressed in the Bylltin or other Institute 
publications are those of their authors. Contributors are not bound 
by any single political philosophy nor are their views to be construed 
as representing those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Balletin 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


The Role of Ideology in the Soviet System 
HERMAN AKHMINOV 


. The following article is an abridged version of a chapter from Mr. Akhminov’s 
book Die Totengraber des Kommunismus, recently published by the Stelogrtiben Verlag, 
Stuttgart. Its topic is of real importance for understanding the social processes taking 
place in a Communist society. As in the rest of the book, Mr. Akhminov analyzes the 
Communist system with the aid of historical and dialectical materialism—just as Karl Marx 
himself did when studying capitalism—and thereby arrives at a number of original and 
unusual conclusions. 


It would be entirely wrong to disregard or to underestimate the importance 
of ideology in the Soviet system: it is merely necessary to see it in its correct 
light. This raises a question which belongs to the realm of sociology rather than 
Sovietology: Do ideas help to initiate the development of a society or are they 
merely a reflection of social processes, aids employed by social groups in defense 
of their own interests? 


As regards’ Communism, there are two opposite views. One is that modern 
Communism is a substitute for religion, the Islam of the twentieth century, 
preached by a “sect of world conquerors for whom Russia is only a fortified basis 
from which to do battle.” The other view, shared by the present writer, is that 
Marxism-Leninism is the ideology, or expression of the interests of, a particular 
class within Soviet society, viz., the Party apparatus (or, before 1917, the raz- 
nochintsy).® 

` It should be first made clear that what is referred to in the West as the “Marxist 
dogma” has been in existence in a more or less codified form only since 1959 (a 
century after the proclamation of the Communist Manifesto), when the 800-page 
joint work Osnovy Marksizma-Leninizma (The Foundations of Marxism-Leninism) 


1 Jules Monnerot, Soziologie des Kommunismus, Cologne-Berlin, 1962, p. 22. Ñ 
2 In nineteenth-century Russia, intellectuals who did not belong to any specific class or estate. 
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appeared. From 1938 until Stalin’s death, the Istoritya Vsesoyuznoi Kommunisti- 
cheskoi Partii (bolshevikov): Kratky kurs (The History of the All-Union Communist 
Party of Bolsheviks: A Short Course) had formed the basis of all political school- 
ing in the USSR; in this book, the actual dogma, the theoretical part, was con- 
fined to a section of no more than 35 pages entitled “On Historical and Dialectical 
Marxism,” said to have been written by Stalin himself, in Chapter Four. 

. Before that, there had been only commentaries by various authors on Marxism- 
Leninism, apart from the sources themselves—the original texts of the works of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and later Stalin. The early Soviet “theoretical works” 
disappeared during the middle nineteen-thirties because their authors—Bukharin, 
for example, who wrote the well-known Azbuka Kommunizma (The ABC of Com- 
' munism)—had been shot as “enemies of the people.” As for the “classical” works, 
they cannot be regarded as “the” dogma because in their entirety they have not 
possessed absolute validity at any time in the development of Communism. 

It should also be remembered that the Communist dictatorship in Russia was 
set up by men who could not possibly have had more than a very general idea of 
Marxism-Leninism. These men, whose ranks rapidly swelled from a few thousand 
to some hundreds of thousands, came from various sections of the population 
and were mostly very young and of widely differing educational levels. Side by 
side with highly-educated men like Lenin fought peasant lads like Khrushchev, 
who in 1917 could probably barely write. The latter category was doubtless 
predominant. 

Moreover, it was certainly not Teini “blind belief” in Marx’s doctrine but 
rather, insofaz as it can be said that men make history, his ability to make free use 
of this doctrine that made possible the victory of Communism in Russia and other 
countries. After all, Marx had never even considered the possibility that Com- 
munism could be successful before capitalism had been highly developed. - 

Finally, each of the three Soviet dictators has stressed in his own way that 
Marxism-Leninism must not be regarded as immutable. In doing so they were, 
moreover, addressing the supporters of Communism and not its opponents, 
and their words were intended as training principles and not as propaganda. 
Lenin had already written in 1899, at the beginning of his career: 

We do not regard Marx’s theory as something completed and inviolable. ...We 
think that an independent elaboration of Marx’s theory is especially essential for 
Russian sccialists; for this theory provides only general guiding principles, which, 
in particular, are applied in England differently than in France, in France differently 
than in Germany, and in Germany differently than in Russia.® 


Ten years later, he expressed the same thought in his article “On Some 
Peculiarities of the Historical Development of Marxism” : 


“Qur doctrine,” said Engels, referring to himself and bis famous friend, “‘is 
not a dogma but a guide to action.” In this classic thesis, the aspect of Marxism 
which 1s quite often ignored is emphasized with remarkable force and expressiveness. 


3 V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Moscow, Vol. TV, 1960, pp. 211—12. 
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For if we do i ignore, this aspect we turn ETR into a doctrine that is one-sided, 
distorted and dead, we take away its living soul . . . we destroy its links with specific 
practical tasks of the epoch, which can change at every turn of history.* 


The Communist leaders have not departed from this policy; they have never ` 
hesitated-to revise postulates if the occasion demanded it. Lenin embarked on 
his New Economic Policy and Stalin completed the “building of socialism in one 
country”—moves which Marx had never even contemplated; and in his report to 
the Eighteenth Party Congress in 1939, Stalin casually remarked: 


One cannot demand of the classics of Marxism, who ate separated from our 
times by a period of 45—55 years, that they should have foreseen every single zigzag 
of history in each particular country in the remote future... so that we, the suc- 
cessors of the classics of Marxism, can just sit back and regurgitate ready-made 
solutions.... But we can and must demand that the Marxist-Leninists of our time 
‘do not carne themselves to learning . : . general theses of Marxism off by heart but 
penetrate into the essence of Varani and learn . . to concretize, define precisely 
and i ipo [Bere . theses . 


Eleven years ‘later Stalin cree this principle of changeability in the 
definition of the term “Marxism,” and wrote: 


Marxism recognizes no immutable conclusions and formulas which would be 
obligatory for’ all epochs and periods. Marxism is an enemy of all dogmatism.* 


Khrushchev expressed the same view at the Third Congress of the Rumanian 
Communist Party on June 21, 1960: 


We must not, therefore, without taking the concrete situation into account, 
just repeat something which the great Lenin once said under quite different historical 
circumstances.... We must not only read but also correctly understand what 
we have read and apply it to the concrete conditions of the time in which we are 
living....A politician who does this shows that he can not only read but also apply 
revolutionary doctrine creatively.” 


Strangely enough, it was this very speech which was interpreted by many 
observers as.a particularly striking proof of Khrushchev’s anti-Stalinist attitude, 
probably because they had not noticed or did not know that it was merely a free 
rendition of Stalin’s 1939 speech. 


Thus, the view that Communism is a surrogate religion can be maintained 
only if one is prepared to say that the term “religion” can still be applied when 
there is no collection of dogmas; when quite a number, perhaps even the majority, 
of its adherents are unacquainted with its teachings; when the priests declare’as 
true the opposite of what was taught by the church fathers and expressly claim 
the right to alter postulates. 





4 V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XVII, Moscow, 1950, p. 20. 

5 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy Lenmizma (Questions of Leninism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1953, p. 643. 
6 Pravda, August 2, 1950. 

7 Ibid., June 22, 1960. 


Other fundamental objections could be made to the theory, namely, that it 
quite groundlessly upvalues Communism, and in particular the Communist 
ideology. However, we shall confine ourselves to examining it from the stand- 
` point of practical politics, and here our first objection must be that it does not 
accord. with the historical facts, and the second that, in our opinion, it distorts 
the role of the doctrine within the system. Indeed, when confronted with the 
facts, even those who hold the view that-the Communists adhere to their dogma 
blindly often turn round and ‘say that the doctrine has no significance, that 
Marxism must be regarded as a “pure and simple ideology of justification for any 
kind of powez politics,” that the Soviet leaders can accordingly “justify every- 
thing, absolutely everything” with the aid of Marxism-Leninism, that for them 
“all aims have become possible” and “the choice of goals unlimited,” and that 
they (particularly Khrushchev) are er of “institutionalizing any economic, 
and social liberties.’8 


* 


However, the present Party leaders are striving to achieve, not any goal, but 
‘the goal set by Marx, and that at any price and by all possible means. 

Our theory. that Marxism-Leninism is the expression of the interests of the 
raznochintsy and their successor, the Party apparatus, makes it relatively easy to 
explain both the fanatical adherence of the Communists to the cardinal point of 
the Marxist program, i.e., the abolition of private property, as well as their 
readiness to alter, abandon or reinterpret individual theses without hesitation. 
In fact, a certain reasoning may be detected behind such changes. 

Thus, under the conditions prevailing in Russia at the turn of the century, 
‘ Marx’s economic determinism was tantamount to a demand to refrain from 
attempting to overthrow Tsarism until capitalism had reached a high level of 
development and created the economic conditions necessary for the victory of 
Communism. Lenin at once dismissed such an attitude as “idolization of spon- 
taneity” [stAbiinos#]] and declared it to be anci-Marxist. 

The Russian revolutionaries were also disturbed by the thesis that the world 
revolution had to take place on a worldwide scale. Lenin counteracted this with 
his theory of the “weakest link” and the unequal development of individual 
states under capitalism, according to which the Communist revolution could very 
well break out first in backward Russia, because she was the “weakest link” in 
the chain of capitalist states. 

Karl Marx had left behind scarcely any instructions on the organization of the 
‘Communist movement, so that Lenin himself “developed” his own theory of the 
cadre party. 

Even after Lenin’s death, Marxist-Leninist theses which did not conform to 
the interests of the Party apparatus were altered.!Postulates such as Stalin’s on the 
building of socialism in one country and Khrushchev’s on the transition to Com- 
munism before the victory of Communism throughout the world are examples 


$ Erik Boettcher, Dis Sowjetische Wirtschaftspolitik am Sebeidewegs, Tubingen, 1959, pp. 244 ‘and 295, 
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of such alterations (originally, both socialism and Communism were seen as a 
single world order). Both of these theses enabled the Party leaders to be sure of 
remaining in power; since the building of socialism and the building of Com- 
munism, or, in other words, the establishment of certain property relations, are 
political tasks, and political tasks are always the concern of the Party apparatus. 


The theory that Marxism-Leninism is the expression of the interests of the 
Party apparatus also has the advantage that it enables us to understand the role 
of ideology in everyday life in the Soviet Union better than any other theory. 


Friedrich Engels, the first Marxist, was the originator of the well-known official 
Soviet thesis: “Marxism is not a dogma but a guide to [political] action.” Lenin 
gave this thesis a special place of honor, and even today it expresses the official Soviet 
attitude toward ideology. This can be seen froma brief perusal of The Foundations of 
Marxism-Leninism, which is divided into the following parts: (1) the philosophical 
fundamentals of the Marxist-Leninist world outlook; (2) the materialistic inter-. 
pretation of history; (3) the political economics of capitalism; (4) the theory and 
tactics of the international Communist movement; (5) the doctrine of socialism 
and Communism. The reader who looks for original observations of a philo- 
sophical or economic nature in this work is bound to be disappointed, finding 
only a collection of platitudes and cheap propaganda theses which might tempt 
him to dismiss the entire doctrine as a “rag-bag full of fragmentary ideas and 
emotions.” Thus, in Part I it is explained that the world is material, the word 
“material” being used, on the basis of a quotation from Lenin, to describe every- 
thing existing beyond human consciousness. Elsewhere in the work it is stated 
that matter moves, that man thinks with his brain, that all things in the world 
are connected with each other, that the world can be explored up to a certain 
point but not completely, etc. It is typical of the general level of the book that the 
analysis’ of modern Communism is backed up exclusively by quotations from 
Marx (who died in 1883) and Lenin (who died in 1924), except for one instance 
where a little-known “progressive” (i.e., Communist) American political econom- 
ist is cited. - 

A completely different picture, however, is obtained if the work is considered 
not as a scientific treatise, as the result of a search for truth, but as a “guide to 
action,” which is precisely what it claims to be. The principles advanced then 
turn out to be shrewd pieces of advice on how a Communist should behave under 
various circumstances. This may be seen from the wording of some of the sub- 
headings in the book, e.g.: “Development as a Struggle Between Opposites,” 
“A Contradiction is Always Concrete,” “Antagonistic and Non-Antagonistic 
Contradictions” (Chapter 2, Section 3); “Spontaneity and Consciousness in 
Social Development,” “Mastery of. the Laws of Social Development” (Chapter 4, 
Section 5); “One Must Work Everywhere Where There are Masses” (Chapter 13, 
Section 3); “On Political Strategy and Tactics,” “The Art of Political Leadership,” 
“The Ability to Find the Main Link” (Chapter 13, Section 4), These are no con- 
fessions of faith but guides to action based on the opportunities and difficulties 
atising in the Communists’ struggle for power. 


3 Ballet E 7 


Before the role of ideology in the Soviet system,can be correctly understood, 
however, three other factors must be borne in mind. Firstly, the Marxist-Leninist 
ideology serves as a means of communication and leadership. The reason for 
this lies in the very nature of the Communist dictatorship, which is a dictatorship 
based on the abolition of private property. It cannot use precisely formulated 
and stable laws as a means of leadership for two reasons, firstly because this would 
contradict the Communist view that dictatorship is institutionalized arbitrariness, 
and secondly because the system itself is in a stage,of development and constant 
change, and thus compelled constantly to adapt its own laws. As Lenin said in 

‘November 1918, ‘No form can be final as long as complete Communism has . 
not been achieved.”’® 


Under such circumstances, an “ideology” offers an ideal means of leadership: 
it enables the Party leaders to proclaim their will clearly and no less precisely 
than laws could do, and yet is not binding and does not offer the lower echelons 
any protection against the whims of those in power. 


It is noticeable that the Communist “guides-to action” usually offer two points 
of view for every situation or action, which can therefore be evaluated as either 
reflecting or gainsaying the will of the Party. Adherence to traditional concepts 
can be interpreted both as “faithfulness to the Party line” and as “dogmatism,” 
and readiness to modify them as “revisionism” as well as “creative Marxism.” 
The reprehersible “idolization of spontaneity” is sometimes expressly defended 
as a “fight against subjectivism”; the application of the “principle of material 
encouragement” can also be simply “the consumer’s point of view”; support for 
“the Party’s leading role in the state” is occasionally branded as “duplication of 
state functions by the Party”; the thesis of “peaceful coexistence” can be taken as 
“a form of the class struggle on a worldwide scale” or else as “downright capitu- 
lationism,” etc. This “two-facedness” naturally gives rise to a feeling of ‘uncer- 

_tainty in the individual, but this is necessary for and characteristic of a social order 
- which, by its very nature, cannot accept any binding legal principles. 


Thus, the doctrine of Marxism-Leninism is primarily a collection of political 
postulates, “guides to action” under various circumstances, knowledge of which 
is generally sufficient to judge which decisions the higher authorities are likely to 
make and which not, but not to understand their purpose precisely. It is also 
necessary to know which aspect of a-postulate is currently valid; here the press 
gives assistance by constantly supplying all those conversant with the Communist 
jargon with new “guides to action.’ 

The virtuosity with which ideoot can be used as a means of communication 
and leadership may be seen from the following example. On January 24, 1955, 

_chief editor of Pravda D. I. Shepilov (later Soviet Foreign Minister and then 
“enemy of the Party”) published an article in. which he sharply criticized Malen-. 
kov’s liberalization policy. Among other things, Shepilov retome to Stalin’s 
“basic economic law of socialism,” which is: 


~~ © Lenin, Socbinemya, 4th ed., Vol. XXVIII, 1950, p. 195. 
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To ensure maximum satisfaction of the ever growing material and cultural needs 
of society as a whole through the constant expansion and perfection of socialist 
production on the basis of a high level of technical development.?® 


Here the stress can be placed on either the word “maximum” or the word 
“satisfaction.” Shepilov chose the first interpretation and concluded that Malen- 
kov’s current policy of maximum satisfaction, i.e., of immediately raising the 
standard of living, had to be changed in order to set about providing the condi- 
tions for the maximum satisfaction of future needs by higher investments. Thus, a 
mere shift of emphasis may be a pointer.to such a far-reaching event as the fall 
from power of the Soviet Prime Minister. 

Contrary to popular opinion, ideological principles are not necessarily put 
forward or interpreted at the highest level. The Marxist-Leninist Party jargon is 
spoken everywhere where political decisions are made. In one of the stories in 
Valentin Ovechkin’s Difficult Spring, the “good” apparatchik Martynov, who has 
just been promoted first secretary of a raion, is organizing a thorough “renewal 
of cadres.” He suggests giving the most important functionaries, such as the 
chairman of the raion soviet, the state attorney, the judgé and others, the positions 
of kolkhoz chairmen, allegedly to strengthen the kolkhozes but probably to gain 
a free hand in the raion center. After he has submitted his proposal at a session 
of the raion committee, the state attorney comments: 


Well, well. So we are going to liquidate the raibn center?—Including the organs 
of justice? Does this mean that we have reached the stage of Communism?—The 
withering away of the state? 


Another official remarks: 
This is a mixture of anarchism and populism. € 


This discussion takes place in a raion committee, that is, at a fairly low level, 
and the matter concerned ‘is of a practical nature, namely the transfer, or possibly 
demotion, of a few functionaries from one position to another; and yet even at 
this level the decisions are based not on practical considerations but on Party 
history, on events which took place several decades previously, and the argument 
put forward against the transfer of the state attorney to the position of kolkhoz 
chairman is not that he is no farmer but a it would mean the withering away 
of the state . 


This, hawevee is by the bye. Ovechkin allows his hero to implement his own. 
“line” and even to turn it into a kind of ideological principle on an oblast scale 
on the basis of the decentralization policy laid down by the top Party leaders. 
Martynov goes on to publish an article in the oblast newspaper on the measures 
he is taking. The results, however, are disappointing. Martynov himself reports 
that the term “Martynovism” had been coined in the oblast to describe “bungling 
in the selection of kolkhoz cadres,” and goes on: 


10 J. V. Stalin, Ehonomicheskie problemy sotstaliama p SSSR (Economic Problems of Socialism 1n the 
USSR), Moscow, 1953, p. 95. ‘ 
H Valentin Ovechkin, Trudnaya pesna (Difficult Spring), Moscow, 1956, pp. 151 and 153. 
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[In another.raion] they read my article... and did exactly the same as we did.... 
Except that there the chairman of the State Bank was a notorious drinker and was 
‘expelled from the Party for bigamy ... the state attorney is a young man of twenty- 
three from the town... and the judge has two artificial legs, is half-blind and cannot 
cross the street unaccompanied . . 


The example cited also reveals the second peculiarity of ideology used as a 
“guide to action,” namely, the tendency of its postulates to become self-perpetuat- 
ing. This is by no means a recent phenomenon: Lenin had already warned his 
colleagues in November 1918 that “every slogan acquires the ability to become 
more inflexible than is necessary. as 

This tendency can easily be explained by the fact that human beings, particu- 
larly when they ate concentrated in bureaucratically-run institutions, are very 
inclined to regard instructions from above as ends in themselves, and to forget 
that each measure taken by their superiors has a definite purpose behind ‘it. In - 
addition, the Party apparatchiki alone can manipulate these “guides to action” 
called Marxism-Leninism, since only they are authorized to put forward “ideo- 
logical postulates.” 


This leads us to the third’ peculiarity of ideology as a “guide to action,’ 
namely, that each Communist postulate exptesses the standpoint of the ea 
apparatus in respect to some particular question. This is best illustrated by the 
theses laying down the Party line toward certain sections of the population, e.g., 
Lenin’s thesis on the “alliance between the working class and the peasantry in 
the hegemony of the proletariat.” Karl Marx himself had made only a few con- 
fused statements on the peasant question: he had hoped that capitalism would 
free the bulk of the people from the “idiocy of village life.” Such a view was of 
no use to Lenin, since there could be no question of a revolution in Russia until 
the peasants had been mobilized. Lenin, confronted with the problem of winning 
the peasants for the Revolution, knew full well that they clung to the idea of 
private property and strove to increase and consolidate it. However, in 1917—20 
the peasants were anxious for a change in the distribution of property, for the 
abolition of private ownership of the land by the landed gentry. Offensive tactics 
were therefore worked out under a false name, the slogan “‘the land to the peas- 
ants” ‘was coined and an “alliance between the working class and the peasantry 
in the hegemony of the proletariat” called into being. (The “working class” 
should here be understood to mean the raznochintsy, the “proletariat” the Com- 
munists, the “peasants” the peasants and the “alliance” a situation in which the 
peasants believed that the Communists would enable them to increase their 
private property.) 

As we see, Communist postulates really do take into account the interests of 
- various sections of the population and they are usually based on an objective 
appraisal of the circumstances, otherwise they would be useless as “guides to 
action.” But in this case the act of taking into account the interests of the peasants 





18 Ibid., p. 181. 
13 Lenin, Seehineniya, 4th ed., Vol. XXVII, p. 203. 
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was intended not to enable them to acquire property but to prepare for their 
dispossession.. 

The decision taken during the collectivization wave of 1929—34, which we 
shall call the Second Bolshevik Revolution, to carry out a “socialist reorganization 
of agriculture” by introducing the kolkhoz rather than the sovkhoz system, was 
also proclaimed to be a manifestation of the “alliance.” This decision sprang 

“ftom the knowledge that peasants can only be relied upon to pull their weight 
in a collectively-run economy if they see a direct connection between their labor 
and their income and if they are not guaranteed a fixed income; the result, how- 
ever, was that the dispossession of the peasants was made possible. 

A particularly subtle move in the “alliance” during the Second Bolshevik 
Revolution was Stalin’s decision to grant the peasants household plots (priwsadeb- 
nye uchastki), which on the one hand “took into account” the peasants’ desire to 
own property and represented a-concession to theirt “private capitalistic ambi- 
tions,” while on the other hand it served as an additional means of applying 
pressure to the peasant, since his household plot could be taken away from him 
if his performance in the kolkhoz was poor. Thus, the peasant’s desire for personal 
property automatically benefited the socialist economy. The introduction of 
household plots was also intended to ensure that the peasant and his family were 
more or less adequately provided with meee since in many cases they received 
none from the kolkhoz. 


It should be added that the “taking into account” by the Party apparatus of 
the interests of other sections of the population is by no means necessarily 
synonymous with the granting of concessions to them. Thus, in 1929 it was 
decided to liquidate the kulaks as a class, instead of merely keeping them down 
as before, because “account was taken” of the fact that the proportion of kulaks 
in the total population was growing and that they had become a significant 
political force. 

The same tactics can be seen in the Comiats slogans proclaiming their 
policies toward national minorities, the colonial peoples, whitecollar workers, 
manual workers, the petty bourgeoisie, etc. 

Thus, if we realize that the ideological postulates reflect nothing more than 
the attitude of the Party apparatus to political problems, we can more readily 
comprehend that the reasons for their becoming “inflexible” and “self-perpetuat- 
ing” and subsequently being changed lie in the nature of the Communist ideology 
itself. Indeed, since each individual thesis is an indication of what to do in order 
to achieve a certain goal under a given set of circumstances, it must automatically 
lose its validity once the goal has been achieved or if the circumstances change. 

For example, in the years 1917—20 the Russian Communists found it quite 
expedient, as long as the Civil War had not been won, to increase the property 
of the peasants, since this meant diminishing the property of the landed gentry. 
Enrichment of the peasants also benefited the Communist dictatorship during 
the period of the New Economic Policy, but not, however, after 1927, when it 
might well have strengthened the opposition and hindered the industrialization ` 
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program. It therefore became necessary to revise the interpretation of the “alliance 
between the working class and the peasantry” which had been valid during the 
first ten years of Soviet rule; otherwise this slogan would have become “inflex- 
ible,” “‘self-perpetugting” and detrimental to the interests of the Party apparatus. 


Indeed, the theory that Communism is a “surrogate religion” must be rejected 
as probably the most misleading of all. It cannot adequately explain either the- 
historical course of events or the role of ideology in an already established Com- 
munist. dictatorship, and tends to obscure three aspects of the Communist 
ideology which are most important for an understanding of the system as a whole. 
The first is that each postulate of the Communist ideology as a “guide to action” 
is geared to a specific purpose in the interests of the Party apparatus, which can 
be most briefly and precisely defined as the abolition of private property. This is- 
why the Communist leaders adhere tenaciously to certain theses and yet are quite 
prepared to drop others. From the Party standpoint anything which is instru- 
mental in the abolition of private property is right, and anything which is detri- 
mental to it is wrong. 


Secondly, it obscures the relationship between “dogma” and reality. There is 
no doubt thar the Marxist-Leninist doctrine is false if regarded as the result of 
a striving for truth, as the expression of attempts by world reformers to set up 
an ideal social order. This relationship takes on quite a different light, however, . 
once the doctrine has been identified as the class ideology of the Party apparatus. ` 
Any Communist thesis’ can then be seen to be the result of an attetopt to regard a 
particular situation as objectively as possible, but from the standpoint of the 
Party apparatus. Indeed, it is hardly possible to find a better interpretation of the 
facts—from the class standpoint—than that given by the respective “dogmas.” 


Of course, there are also theses in Marxism-Leninism which are “pure prop- 
aganda,” pure demagogy, e.g., the completely untenable thesis that the proletariat 
becomes impoverished under highly-developed capitalism. However, even these 
are really “guides to action,” since they mostly apply to situations where the 
Communist position is particularly weak. What is a‘ Communist to do, in view 

-of the fact that it is in the capitalist countries themselves that the standard of 
living of the workers i is highest, except stubbornly proclaim that the opposite is 
the case? 


Thirdly, the theory that Communism is a “surrogate religion” obscures the 
real relationsaip between the religious belief or piety of the people and their 
behavior under a Communist regime. Religious belief and Communist ideology 
lie on quite cifferent planes. The Communist ideology is the law-book of a sub- 
stitute for early capitalism. It is impossible to “believe” in laws; they need only 
be known, taken into consideration and observed. The same applies to the Com- 
munist ideology. 


Armed with this knowledge of the role of ideology in the Soviet system, we 
can better comprehend its role in Soviet society. One of the best descriptions of 
the average Soviet citizen’s attitude to ideology was given by the late Wilhelm 
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Starlinger, a German doctor who spent several years in Soviet captivity, in his 
book Grenzen der Sowyetmacht. It reads: 


. much as the official creation of words and concepts bears the hallmark of the 
terminology of dialectical Marxism-Leninism and, apparently spontaneously, influ- 
ences the molding of conventional speech... much as, in the last analysis, each 
individual can only speak and answer in the official jargon when conversing in 
public, the schism between belief and life, theory and practice, is complete. Marxism- 
Leninism as such is no longer discussed... . Nowadays, no attempt is made to fight 
for such things, for their spiritual content, for the unity of dogma and reality, not 
to mention the unity of belief and life.14 


This fact amazes many Western observers, since political schooling in the 
Soviet Union certainly appears to encompass the entire population. Besides, 75.5 
percent of all Soviet citizens in 1959 had been born after 1915, and had thus 
received an exclusively Soviet education.1® Nevertheless, the instances of this 
“schism between belief and everyday life, theory and practice” are numerous. 
In August 1961, for example, Uchitelshkaya gazeta spoke of a woman teacher who, 
although a member of the Komsomol, refused to do any “honorary social work.” 
When asked why not, she asked in turn: “And when is a person supposed to live 
then?” When the Party secretary enquired whether she passed on such thoughts 
to her pupils, she gave what is really a classic reply: 


You don’t need to worry about that. I explain everything in the proper way. 
Happiness in life consists in devoting one’s entire energy and experience to society 
and subjugating one’s personal interests to those of society.1¢ 


Another striking instance became known in 1959, when two newspapers 
reported on a Moscow University student by the name of Evgenii Bobkov, who 
was studying law in his sixth term, making excellent progress and passing all the 
examinations in Marxism-Leninism, and yet turned out to be a devout Christian. 
When asked how he could reconcile such diametrically opposed ideologies, 

.Bobkov replied: “TI believe in God and expound Marxism.” 17 


The causes of this “schism between belief and everyday life” are various. 
First of all, there is the discrepancy between theory and practice, between what 
the Soviet citizen expects from socialism and Communism and what he sees in 
everyday life. Then there are the continual changes in the “Party line.” After a 
person has been compelled a few times to proclaim something to be true one day 
and false the next, he becomes cynical and quite prepared to accept or reject any 
thesis without any “attempt to fight for such things.” There is also the simple 
truth that the “immortal doctrine of Marxism-Leninism” is deadly dull, which 
is even admitted by the Soviet press. We read, for example, in Pravda: 





M Wilhelm Starlinger, Grenzen der Sowjetmacht, Kitzingen, 1954, pp. 79—80. 
15 Narodnoe kbozyaisivo SSSR » 1960 godu: Statistichesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1960: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, p. 12. | 
16 Ochitelshaya gazeta, August 31, 1961. 
_ Y Moskovsky homsomolets, April 11, 1959; Komsomolskaya pravda, April 12, 1959. 
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Readers often say that our political literature is boring. Of every hundred books 

© borrowed from the libraries, one or two are political....If one reads a dozen or 
two of [such] works one after the other, one gets the impression that a single 
stereotyped author is writing popular political literature under various pseudonyms. 18 


However, the most important cause of the schism is probably to be found in 
the all-embracing system of lies which prevails in any Communist-ruled country 
and manifests itself in the use of offensive tactics under a false name, as, for 
example, the suppression of the workers under the pretext of defending their 
interests, the dispossession of the peasants “in alliance with the peasants” and 
countless other instances. Politically more important than these, however, are the 
thousands and thousands of small lies in which every Soviet citizen is daily 
involved. Thus, the hero of Ilya Ehrenburg’s The Thaw, the painter Nolodye 
Pukhoy, tells of the following incident: 


In Moszow, Kryukin [an art critic] attacked the artists at the exhibition for their 
pessimism. He cried out, “We need cheerfulness!” end went off and got drunk. He 
was taken to hospital.19 


Again, in the story “On a Difficult Campaign,” by the authoress L. Kabo, 
schoolchildren discuss a book which has been awarded the Stalin Prize: 


“I couldn’t read it. It made me sick. But really, why do they say one thing in the 
book when it is quite different in life? Last summer I was at my uncle’s, down on a 
collective farm. The peasants there have réceived nothing for their work-day units ' 
for three years. Can you imagine that? These are the things they should write 
about!...” 


“Tell me, Pm asking you seriously: why do they [the writers] not write the 
truth Pigg 


“They do. Sometimes.” - 
“Thank you—sometimes! I want to read the truth every time.”2° 


The examples given above do not mean that the same people, once they have- 
become older or have grounds for fearing the worst, will not speak in the “official 
jargon” and receive, and perhaps even give, orders, since Marxism-Leninism is a 
“guide to action” and no confession of faith. As long as this is not realized, it is 

.impossible to understand the mechanics of the Communist dictatorship or the 
role of ideology in the Communist system. 


The most important point, therefore, is that all Communist postulates should 
be regarded as “guides to action” and not dismissed as “mere propaganda”—an 
expression which in most cases conceals an inability to comprehend their true 
nature and the actions deriving from them. Under the present circumstances, 
when Khrushchev is carrying out a policy of transition to Communism, it is 





18 Pravda, Jone 15, 1962. 
19 Ilya Ehrenburg, Ostepel (The Thaw), Moscow, 1953, pp. 36—37. 
20 Novy mir, 1956, No. 12, p. 137. 
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particularly. important to bear this conclusion in mind, since in the course of the 
last few decades most Western observers have refused to accept the idea that the 
plan to build a Communist society is neither empty propaganda nor a Utopian 
dream. Even now, many observers can make little of such concepts as “the wither- 
ing away of the state,” “Communist labor” or “provision according to one’s 
needs,” which are given pride of place by the Soviets, and are therefore not in a 
position to comprehend this highly important line of current Soviet policy. 


4 Bulletin ` I5 


Economic Cooperation in the Communist World 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


On November 26, 1963, the Hungarian Party organ Nèpszabadsàg was the 
first to report the plan to build a palace for Comecon in Moscow. This building, 
whose coastruction is to be begun in 1964 and completed in 1965, will have 26 
stories and a height of 112 meters, or some 350 feet. Its conference hall will be 
designed to accommodate 1,000 persons and will be fitted out with a simul- 
taneous translation transmission system which allegedly will be more perfect and 
up to date than those of the United Nations building in New York or of UNESCO 
in Paris. In tais palace, on the banks of the Moscow River near the New Arbat 
Bridge, will live the permanent representatives of all the Comecon countries and 
the organization’s secretariat. Building costs will be borne a by member 
states. 


The construction of the Comecon building i in Moscow is one more indication 
that the Soviet capital is for practical purposes also the capital of Comecon. It is 
notewortay that the report of the project was first published in the press of one 
of the people’s democracies instead of in the Soviet Union. This is presumably 
because the Kremlin wants to allay the provocative effect of a step which in fact 
is calculated to enhance the centralism of the Comecon organization and the 
leading role played in it by the Soviet Union. 


The fact that the Soviet Union is in effect gradually turning Moscow into the 
capital of Comecon and for this reason undettakes the construction of an ostenta- 
tiously large building to house its headquarters while refraining from the propa- 
gandist exploitation of this move prompts the conclusion that the Kremlin 
wants to reinforce the structure holding together the area which it directly 
controls without weakening its links with the other Communist countries. 


This interpretation fits in well with the significance of a survey which appeared 
as a supplement to Problems of Peace and Socialism under the title “The Economic 
‘Advance of the Socialist Countries.”! One of the more conspicuous features of 
this study is that it ignores tae present political-ideological tensions in the Com- 
munist world and treats all the Communist-ruled countries as belonging to one ' 
category, viz., “socialist states.” As though there were no tensions between 
Moscow and Peking, Moscow and Tirana, Peking and Belgrade or Belgrade and 
Tirana, ic reduces not only the people’s democracies of Comecon but also the 
Democratic Republics of North Vietnani and North Korea and the Republic of 
Cuba to a common denominator with the Soviet Union, Communist China, Albania 





1 “Die Entwicklung der Wirtsckaft der sozialistischen Lander,” Probleme des Friedens und des Soztales- 
mus, Berlin, 1963, No. 8 (Supplement). (See Bulletin, 1963, No. 12, p. 43, Footnote.) 
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and Yugoslavia. (It may be noted that in connection with Yugoslavia the remark is 
made that the survey does not attempt to consider “ideological-political factors 
whose assessment comes within the province of the international Communist 
movement.”) The survey begins by recounting the population and area of the 
“countries of socialism,” which embrace “roughly 35.6 percent of the population 
of our planet (over 1,000 million persons) and about 26 percent of the area of the 
Earth (over 35 million square kilometers).” It goes on: 


At present, the socialist countries are producing over 38 percent of the world’s 
industrial ouput. The countries of socialism gather in about 47 percent of the world 
grain harvest, they possess roughly 20 percent of the world’s cattle. The share of the 
socialist market in world trade (including trade between socialist and nonsocialist 
countries) exceeds 12 percent. 


The rest of the survey is concerned with offering the reader numerous details 
of the economy of these countries and even of certain bottlenecks. Despite the 
fact that tensions within the Communist world are ignored, we are tempted to 
make comparisons; unfortunately, however, the data given (Tables 1 and 9) 
enable us to compare no more than their area, population and generation of 
electricity, as follows: 


A 
Area, Population and Electricity-Generating Capacities of the Communist Countries 


, Power-Genemting 
Area Capacity 

(Square Kilometers) Popnlation (Kilowatt-Houra) 
USSR. 252s Saisie hed Ea tte ethics aN S 22,400,000 223,100,000 396,000,000,000 
People’s Democracies ..... Sedu scare oie E om 2,554,300 99,100,000 134,670,000,000 
Communist China, North Vietnam and North Korea... 9,877,200 684,000,000  66,790,000,000 
AM Data: areor aad peeina, nove ass Glas oO a OE eS ace ae 28,700 1,700,000 230,000,000 
Guba a Soc aie xis seins bes we lew aoe naae sie ees cite ee 114,500 6,900,000 2,810,000,000 
Yugoslavia: csccccctevsasergiies AENDE ETE aot ern 255,800 18,800,000  11,280,000,000 
“Mota I EE SE SE we alesse ee tue 35,230,500 1,033,600,000 584,780,000,000 


NOTE: e for the years 1957—62, data foc power-generating capacity relate to the year 1962, except those for 
China, which are 1960. 


Area, Population and Electricity-Generating Capacities of the Communist Conntries 
Exptessed as Percentages of the Total for the Communist World 


Power-Genemting 

Area Population Capacity 
USSR sii wea dean ie shies tian fone ANN EE niia 63.6 21.6 63.10 
People’s Democracies 1.2.2.0... ce eee eee ee eee 7.3 9.6 23.03 
Communist China, North Vietnam and North Korea ..... 27.8 66.1 11.42 
PA Batata e eo eira E aea ea Swe se ee acoe ese towie AEN 0.1 02 0.04 
Gaba cee A T E E E E E AT ty she 0.4 0.7 0.48 
Yugoslayia csser sisi dale os ns E E saa eres ww esis yeaa 0.8 1.8 1.93 


These tables would be more instructive if they contained information on the 
output of petroleum, coal, steel or cement, but the survey from which they are 
derived unfortunately gives such data only for the Communist world as a whole. 
It does, however, publish certain other figures, which, while referring to only 
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some of the countries concerned, permit and indeed encourage comparison with 
other countries of the Communist world. Although nothing is said about the 
Moscow—Peking dispute, an attempt is evidently made to find arguments in 
teply to a serious reproach advanced by the Chinese Communists. Thesis No. 21 
of the Chinese open letter of June 14, 1963, declares: 


It is absolutely necessary for socialist countries to practice mutual economic 

assistance and cooperation and exchange. Such economic cooperation must be based 

` on the principles of complete equality, mutual benefit and comradely mutual 
assistance. 

It would be great-powet chauvinism to deny these basic principles and, in the 
name of “international division of labor” or “specialization,” to impose one’s own 
will on others, infringe òn the independence and sovereignty of fraternal countries 
the interests of their people.* 


That this reproach is meant for the USSR is quite one not only from the 
general trend of the letter, but also because such expressions as “international 
division of labor” and “specialization” among the “fraternal countries” are 
normally used in this way only among the Comecon countries and in the Com- 
munist world generally. The survey under review attempts to demonstrate that 
the “socialist” countries, particularly those which are embraced by Comecon- 
and engaged in an increasingly intensive ‘international division of labor” and 
“specialization,” are “constantly progressing” in the process of “assimilating 
their level of economic development.” We read: f 


One of the most important laws governing the economic development of the 
socialist countries is that formerly backward countries develop more rapidly than 
the others: While Albania, Vietnam and Mongolia in the last five years have increased 
their production to twice or two-and-a-half times 1ts former level, the industrially 
most highly developed socialist states (such as the USSR, Czechoslovakia, the 
German Democratic Republic and Poland) have attained [an increase of] about 
40—50 percent. As a result, the percentual contribution of various groups of socialist 
countries to the total industrial output has undergone a considerable change. While 
Albania, Vietnam, China and Mongolia ın 1950 accounted for roughly 6 percent of 
the industrial production of thé socialist countries, in 1960 their contribution had 
risen to about 19 percent. 


This argument is somewhat unconvincing in more than one respect. No 
details are given to back up the assertion that Albania, Vietnam, China and 
Mongolia contibuted 19 percent of the total industrial output of the “socialist” 
countries; we can, however, deduce from Table 9 of the survey that these countries 
accounted for about 9.5 percent of the electric power generated by the Communist 
countries as a whole in 1960-62. We are told: ` 

The industry of today, with its high and increasing consumption of electricity, 
requires a considerable increase in the power generated per worker employed. 

If Albania, Vietnam, China and Mongolia accounted for 19 percent of the 

Communist bloc’s industrial output with only 9.5.percent of the total power 





2 Peking Review, 1963, No. 25, p. 18. 
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generated, this must mean that they employ out-of-date industrial methods; they 
are still engulfed by an economic regime characterized less by modern production 
methods than by a ruthless exploitation of manpower. 


It is, indeed, questionable whether any particular conclusions should be 
drawn from rates of industrial development in the Communist bloc. A process 
of industrialization which did not begin ‘until relatively recently naturally achieves 
higher rates of growth at the beginning. The general tendency of Communist 
industrial development is, in fact, to show a diminishing rate of growth. Ac- 
cording to Table 5 of the survey, the increase in industrial production throughout 
‘the Communist bloc in the years 1958—62 was as follows: 


1958 Svea 17.1% 
1959 ae 17.0% 
1960 hence acta. 11.6% 
1961 Ves cari 9.0% 
eee 8.5% 


This deceleration did not, however, apply-to the Soviet Union, whose indus- 
try, as may be seen from Table 7 in the survey, showed a fairly consistent rate 
of growth, with 10.0 percent in 1958 and 9.5 percent in 1962. Thus, in 1958 the 
Soviet increase was less than the average for the Communist bloc as a whole and 
in 1962 above this average, although it actually declined slightly. Table 7 of the 
survey shows that this applies to most of the Communist countries, not only 
the highly industrialized Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany but also such 
' countries as Albania, China, North Korea and Mongolia. Only North Vietnam 
and Rumania increased their rate of growth in this period. 


` These statistics, therefore, furnish no support for the assertion that the econ- 
‘omic level of the “socialist” countries is being evened out, although a trend in 
this direction would have provided the most convincing proof that the Chinese 
allegation of “great-power chauvinism” on the part of the USSR had been unjusti- 
fied. The survey is obliged to admit: 


Certainly the differences in the level of economic development among the ındi- 
vidual countries are today still very considerable. If we take the per capita industrial 
output in Poland in 1961 to be 100, the corresponding index for Czechoslovakia is 
191, the German Democratic Republic 185, Hungary 83, Rumania 67, Bulgaria 52 

‘and Albania 24. 


It is a matter for especial regret that the corresponding index for the Soviet 
Union is not given. The omission is suspicious, for it is impossible to conceive 
that this ‘figure, of all, should be unobtainable. One has to conclude that it was 
either too high or else not imposing enough. 


Since neither rates of growth in industrial production nor per capita produc- 
tion indices can serve as proof of an imminent evening out of the various con- 
tries’ economies, the survey attempts to demonstrate that close economic co- 
operation’ with the USSR within the framework of Comecon brings with it 
especial advantages for all concerned. Here the statistical documentation is not 
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only remarkably incomplete but obviously tendentious. A good example is 
Table 25, which we here reproduce in full: 


_ Exchange of Scientific and Technical Documentations, 1948—61 . 


(Complete Documentations) 
Supplied by the USSR Supplied to the USSR 

1948—60 1961. 1948—60 1%1 

Albania ...........--5. , 709 — 6 — 
Bulgaria .............- 2,440 391 180 24 
Hengary ... .......... 1,406 111 730 81 
Nerth Vietnam ........ 240 133 — — 
Eastern Germany ....... 1,217 205 1,114 325 
ChIN ooa kt ES Soare 10,142 448 851 193 
North Korea ........- - . 2018 177 > 2 6 
Mongolia ...........-. 330 161 — — 
Poland i 4:s rnnr eai 2,476 276 , 901 142 
Rumania ..........000: 1,543 218 655 100 
Czechoslovakia ......... 2,731 313 2,891 502 
Total ......... 25,252 2,433 7,350 1,373 


This table is followed by the observation: 


In the years 1960—62, the countries of Comecon delivered to one another over 

38,000 complete scientific and technical documentations. 

The inconsistency between this table and the following remark is evident: 
the table lists the contributions of the USSR and those of its partners, while the 
following remark gives the total number of documentations ‘supplied for the 
years 1960—62 (which are partly but not completely covered by the table) with- 
out giving the details. This is enough to suggest that the intention is to cover 
something up. The purpose of the table is evidently to show that the USSR 
supplies more such documentations than it receives. 

The Communist press often repeats proudly that these exchanges of technical 
documents are carried out on a “fraternal” basis, i.e., without the payment of 
any patent dues. Moreover, the experimentation on and detailed working out of 
such documents is often a costly process. The table just quoted, therefore, may 
well convey the impression that in the exchange of technical documents the USSR 
is displaying great generosity, but it is not difficult to demonstrate that this 
impression is misleading. It is perfectly reasonable to suppose that the “exchange” 
is rather a one-sided affair as far as Communist China, Albania, North Korea, 
North Vietnam and Mongolia are concerned; in its dealings with these countries, 
the USSR was doubtless prepared to make some sacrifices, provided its influence 
over them was not prejudiced. Soviet generosity appears under a different light, 
however, when we consider the dealings in this connection with the Comecon 
countries. From the table quoted above, we see that the number of sets of scienti- 
fic and technical documents supplied by the USSR to the seven Comecon satel- 
lites~Bulgaria, Hungary, Eastern Germany, Mongolia, Poland, Rumania -and 
Czechoslovakia—was 12,143 during the years 1948-60 and 1,675 in 1961, while 
the number it received from them was 6,471 in 1948-60 and 1,174 in 1961. This 
means that of the total number of sets exchanged the USSR supplied 65.2 percent 
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in 1948—60 and 58.8 percent in 1961, while its population constitutes 69.2 percent 
of the population of the Comecon bloc as a whole. This suggests that the USSR 
is burdening the Comecon people’s democracies with a larger share of the costs 
of technical research than is justified by their relative population. The value of 
these documents may well vary a great deal, but it should be pointed out that 
the USSR very probably supplied the same documents to more than one of its 
satellites, thus making the exchange even more profitable for itself. 

One may ask whether there is no conclusive evidence to show that the 
tendency to give preference to the Soviet economy puts the Comecon people’s 
democracies at a disadvantage. Let us consider Table 26 in the survey, which 
gives the rate of growth of these countries’ national income: 


Growth of the National Income of the Comecon Countries, 1958 and 1962 


(1950=100) 
¥ 1958 1962 
Bulgaria: 3.3 cscs daccewedadces 217 290* 
Hungary vias saw svi erssensersiesese tee. 159 209 
Eastern Germany ............2. - 214 262 
POlaN ner iciiecehe S acg 'scesecaerarg alate 192 230 
Rumania ics svseees perdene 214 316 
Czechoslovakia ...........000- 180 222* 


o! USSR: s2 Sates doas eoeeaose 229 303 
* 1961. ` 


It will be seen that in 1958 and again in 1962 the rate of growth for the USSR 
was the highest or one of the highest, although in view of the trend toward 
equalization of the economies of the countries concerned the reverse should 
theoretically be the case. Unfortunately, the survey gives but scant opportunity 
of telling what effect this situation has on the discrepancies between living stan- 
dards in the various Comecon countries. Table 27 deals with the rise in average 

, wages and salaries, Table 28 with per capita consumption of the most important 
foodstuffs. Neither of them includes the Soviet Union. Table 29 describes the 
progress of housing construction, but this, too, is difficult to draw conclusions 
from. For some countries data are given in square meters, for others in numbers 
of apartments built. Moreover, as in most of the tables, they refer to various 
years. In any case, there is no attempt to relate the progress made to population 
figures. This omission is made good, so far as possible, in the following table, 
which is based on Tables 1 and 29: 


Housing Construction in Some Comecon Countries, 1958 and 1961 


- 1958 í 1961 easel ess 
——(Square Meters) Per 1,000 Inhabitants) 
Bulgaria ....... 0.005 ‘ 1,800,000 -1,500,000 187.5 
Eastern Germany ....... 3,700,000 . 4,400,000 * 257.3* 
Mongolia .........0.06. 80,000 120,000 120.0 
Czechoslovakia ......... 2,000,000 3,400,000 246.3 


USSR osoase aeea 71,200,000` 81,000,000** 363.0** 


* 1960. 
#81962, 
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Since the survey elsewhere equates the 81,000,000 squaré meters’ floor space 
constructed in 1962 with the sum of 2,500,000 apartments, we are enabled to 
compare progress in housing construction in the USSR with that'in those Com- 
econ countries for which Table 29 gives data in terms of completed apartments. 


_We then arrive at the following result: 


Housing Construction in the Other Comecon Countries, 1960—62 


Apartments Apartments Completed 
Completed- Per 1,000 Inhabitants i 
Hungary ....... eee eee eee 42,100* 4.2 
Poland oisean seas oleic . 153,400° 5.0 
Rumania siseses eacsrisieess 42,0007 2.3 
USSR wigs tes Sawer as severest 2,500,000° 11.2 
t 4960. 
2 1961. 
3 1962, 


Both these tables suggest that the USSR is in an appreciably more advanta- 
geous position than the other countries. We are told nothing about the average 
size of the apartments built in Hungary, Poland and Rumania, but it is not 
difficult to caiculate that the average floorspace of those constructed in the Soviet 
Union in 1962 was no more than 32.4 square meters. 


The only other table in the survey which gives rise to any conclusions on the 
question of special advantages accruing to the USSR within Comecon is Table 30, 
on the numbers of school pupils and students at places of higher education. This 
is also here supplemented by a correlation with the population figures. -~ 


Numbers of Schoolchildren and Students, 1960—61 
ia some cases 1961, in others 1960—61) 


— Nos-Specialized Schools — —Places of Higher Educatioo— 
Absolute Per 1,000 Absolute Per 1,000 
; Figures Inhabitents Figures Inhabitants 
Bulgaria .............00. ' 1,261,800 157.7 > ‘70,700 8.8 
Hungary ..... ce. ec ceeaes ~ 1,392,000 137.8 45,000 4.5 
Eastern Germany......... 2,514,000' 147.0 : 112,900 66 
Mongolia ...........008: 124,200 > 124.2 7,800 7.8 
Poland auans. oaren ' _ 5,252,000 172.2 173,000° 5,7 
Rumania ..........0ce0es 2,808,200 151.0 ` ` 83,700° 4,5° 
Czechoslovakia _......... 2,403,000 174.1 113,000 8.2 
USSR cerises tsirrs pine 36,187,000 162.2 2,396,000 10.7 


Here, too, it is fairly obvious that the Soviet Uniòn enjoys a favorable position. 
The survey quotes -figures on foreign trade as particular proof of the successful 
cooperation between the “socialist” countries: 


From 1950 to 1962, the foreign trade turnover of the socialist countries increased 

by more than 3.5 trmes—by 9 percent in 1962 alone—and topped 34,000 million 

, rubles. About 70 percent of the foreign trade turnover of the socialist states 1s 
accounted for by trade among themselves .. . 
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In the last decade, industrial production in the socialist world increased by 3. 3.6 
times, i.e., more rapidly than the turnover of the socialist countries’ trade with one 
another . 


The last few years have seen an accelerated development of the trade turnover 
between the socialist countries. This applies in particular to the countries belonging 
to the Council for Mutual Economic Cooperation. In the years 1956—58, the in- 
crease in the foreign trade turnover between the Comecon countries was about 8.5 
percent annually, and as much as 14.2 percent in the years 1959-41. The develop- 
ment of industrial production did not keep pace with this increase. Altogether, the 
industrial production of the Comecon countries increased by 22 percent in 1958—60, 
the Sasa trade turnover between these countries, on the other hand, by 33 
percent . 

In 1962, the rapid Sonia in the foreign trade turnover of the Comecon countries 
and their trade turnover between each other continued... The goods turnover 

_ between all the Comecon countries has increased, according to preliminary data, 
by 14 percent in the course of a year.? 


Despite the fact that these statements on “socialist” foreign trade are intended 
as conclusive proof that “socialist” cooperation is continuing to flourish, it is in 
this very part of the survey that the facts are utterly distorted. An attempt jis made 
here to conceal considerable changes which have appeared in the “socialist world 
market” as a result of the split in the Communist world. These changes are not 
without their significance for the world economy. As we have already seen, the 
increase in the trade of aX the “socialist” countties with one another was about 
9 percent in 1962. We know from the Comecon communiqué on the discussions 
held in Moscow in June 1963 that in 1962 the total foreign trade of the Comecon 
countries increased by 10 percent. Thus, the total foreign trade of the Comecon 
countries is increasing more rapidly than the trade of a// the “socialist” countries 
with one another, although at the same time trade between the Comecon countries 
and Cuba and Yugoslavia is being steadily intensified. On the other hand, we 
know from the “Open Letter of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union” of July 13, 1963, that the volume of China’s trade with the 
Soviet Union has decreased by almost two-thirds.5 These are immensely signif- 
icant developments, which point unmistakeably to the tendency of the “socialist 
world market” to disintegrate. The Comecon group is becoming more and more 
clearly isolated from this “socialist world market.” . 

Summing up, it may be said that the survey under review is primarily an at- 
tempt to prove that economic cooperation between the “socialist” countries is 
benefiting all these countries and tending to bring them all to the same economic 
level, but the arguments it employs fail to convince the reader. The statistics are 





3 The figures given here may be compared with those for the Common Market: The total tndustrial 
output of the HEC countries was 21 percent in 1960 and 29 percent in 1961 higher than in 1958; in 1961, 
their trade with one another was 73 percent higher than in 1958 (Bilang 1962 des Gemeinsamen Markies, 
Gemeinsamer Presse- und Informationsdienst der Europaischen Gemeinschaften, Bonn, March 1962). 

* Népszabadsdg, Budapest, July 28, 1963. 

5 Pravda, July 14, 1963. 
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quite inadequate; they have not been systematically classified, are frequently ` 
biased and, upon closer examination, usually prove the opposite of what was 
intended. They cannot conceal two facts: firstly, that the “socialist world market” 
is threatened with disintegration and,.secondly, that developments within Comecon 
are still giving the Soviet Union too many advantages and are failing to bring 
member.states to a common economic level to the extent desired. 


The author of the survey is obliged to recognize certain economic difficulties 
in the “socialist” countries, as, for example: 


. in the last two years there has been a certain ee in the rate of production 
increase in a few countries . 
In sevezal countries, the eiil situation with regard to raw materials has made 
- itself felt. - ; 
Ia ee socialist countries, it has been found that there are grave short- 
comings as far as the realization of investments are concerned . 


The development of the power economy has, in several countries . . . lagged 
behind the general increase in production... 


We could, from the same source, give further examples of bottlenecks in the 
Communist economy, but it is more important to consider the means recom- 
mended for overcoming these difficulties. Two suggestions are made in the survey. 
The first is that “tae great advantages of the international socialist division of 
labor must be utilized much more intensively.” This, of course, is to be expected 
from a write: who sets out to prove that this “division of labor” is in the 
interests of all the “socialist” countries. The second is formulated as follows: 


As emphasized in the resolutions of the Party congresses and plenary sessions 
of the central committees of many of the brother parties of the socialist countries, 
the curren: problem is, generally speaking, to overcome the consequences of insuf- 
ficiently utilizing the advantages of the socialist method of production, and to raise 
the manag=ment and planning of the economy to a truly scientific level. 


This is a particularly vapid recommendation, reminiscent of the Stalin era. 
One assumes that the Communist economic experts have always been aware of 
. the necessity to plan an economy on a “truly scientific level.” Is this really all 
they have to say? 


This question has to be asked because the survey under ‘discussion is quoted 
so frequently in the Comecon press that it may well turn out to be just as impor- 
tant in evaluating the present economic development of the “socialist” countries 
as were the 32 Pravda theses of August 26, 1962, in respect to Comecon—EEC 
relations. From this viewpoint, the things which are not mentioned in the survey” 
are of greater intezest than the programmatic proposals and demands which it 
does contain. A “truly scientific level” is demanded, and yet there is not a single 
word about the highly controversial connection between planning and profita- 
bility: Professor Liberman and his supporters in some of the Comecon countries 
have sudden-y been forgotten. 
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If the survey is as significant as we havé suggested, it means a considerable 
concession has been made to the dogmatists, to the old Stalinist guard, who 
apparently still exert a strong influence on the economies of most of the Comecon 
countries. Nevertheless, there are indications—the founding of a Comecon bank 
is one—that the conflict between planned economies and profitability will soon 
force yet another discussion on the Comecon theoreticians. Theorizing of the 
. kind quoted here has already become too vapid and too old-fashioned in the 
Soviet bloc countries, whose economic development does, in fact, call for a 
truly “scientific level.” 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


Soviet Grain por 


In 1962, the Soviet government was forced to admit a serious breakdown in 
livestock breeding and the supply of meat and dairy produce. In an attempt to 
save the situation, the prices of these products were increased by 25—30 percent. 
Next year the Sovier leaders had to admit to another agricultural crisis, this _ 
time in grain supplies. Thus, before a meeting of North Caucasian agricultural 
workers held in Krasnodar on September 26, Khrushchev himself announced: 


,. in 1963 a serious situation has arisen, and we'shall not be able to gather in the 
amount of grain which we had counted upon. Under these conditions, the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union has been compelled to appeal 
to the Party and the people to use grain more economically, whether it be required 
for bread, for fodder, or for technical purposes. We have had to buy bread grain 
abroad. We have bought 6,800,000 tons of wheat from Canada, 1,800,000 tons from 
Australia, and also small amounts of grain from other countries. We are grateful to 
our Rumanian comrades for their brotherly assistance in letting us have 400,000 
tons of wheat on credit. If we use the grain economically, the existing resources 
will be sufficient to ensure normal supplies to the population.? 


Details of the Soviet-Canadian wheat deal, under which Canada agreed to 
deliver 228,000,000 Lushels (over 6,200,000 tons) of wheat for about 500 million 
dollars,* were already known in the West, as it had already been signed ‘on Sep- 
tember 16. Canada had also sold to the USSR 11,200,000 bushels (about 300,000 
tons) of ‘wheat for 22 million dollars a week previously, quite independently of 
this agreement. The discrepancy between the total amount of wheat involved 
in the two deals and the 6,800,000 tons mentioned by Khrushchev may be due 
` either to a mistake oa the part of Khrushchev or to an inaccuracy in the figures 
contained in the Western European press. In any case, the deal is one of the largest 
ever to be concluded on the world wheat market. ‘The Soviet purchases of wheat 
from Canada, Australia and Rumania, together with minor purchases of grain 
from European countries such as France and Western Germany, give a total of 
over 9,000,000 tons of grain purchased by the USSR during the period January— 
October 1963. 

In October, the USA entered the market. On October 10, President Kennedy 
issued an order granting private firms export licenses for 5,000,000 tons of wheat, 
for which the USSR is to pay 250 million dollars. Soviet Deputy Foreign Trade 
Minister S. Borisov himself went to the USA to discuss this transaction.‘ 

L Pravda, October 2, 1963; Iavestie, October 3, 1963. i 

2 The sum of 500 million dollars, quoted in the Nixe Zurcher Zeriung, seems to be excessively high. 
The USSR is buying wheet at the world price of about 50 dollare per ton, which would give a total of 
only about 310 million dollars for the 6,200,000.tons purchased. 


3 Nese Zurcher Zestung, September 18, 1963, Blatt 10. 
4 Saddenrsche Zettung, October 11, 1963. 
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Thus, the USSR will have purchased over 14,000,000 tons of wheat abroad 
during the whole of 1963. This figure represents almost ten percent of its total 
yield of grain crops in 1962 (147,500,000 tons),® 25 percent of all state and other 
purchases of grain crops during this year (56,627,000 tons),® twenty percent of 
the total yield of wheat (70,600,000 tons)’ and over forty percent of state and other 
purchases of wheat (34,627 ,000 tons). 8 


p Prior to 1963, the USSR was a large grain So although never on quite 

the same-scale as the Russian Empire; there were times when Soviet grain exports 
were quite small. In 1913, Russia exported 9,181,711 tons of grain.® During the 
prewar period, Soviet grain exports reached their highest level in 1930 (4,764,323 
tons)! and in 1931 (5,055,688 tons),}! the years of the notorious Soviet dumping 
policy. In other years, they seldom exceeded 2,000,000 tons; in 1936, they amount- 
ed to only 321,314 tons}? and in 1939 dropped to 277,300 tons.13 The figures for 
Soviet grain exports after World War II are as follows: 


Total Soviet Grain Exports, 1946—62 


(Tons) 
19462 cos roudeh: 1,700,000 eS 5,099,600 
1950) isu bdeve nk 2,900,000 Cc are 7,008,800 
1955.0... ona. 3,682,700 1960 sc vices 6,794,600 
1956.........00- 3,215,200 1964......00000. 7,480,900 
1957... ...ceeeee 7,413,500 DCE Ya scacs 7,814,300 

SOURCES: Vnesbeppeye torgoulpa SSSR za 1955—1959 gody + Statistecbesky sherntk (Foreign Trade of the USSR far 1955—59 A Statistical 

k), Moscow, 1961, pp. 98—99, Vnestnpae sergoelpe SSSR za 1961 pod. Statsstichathy ober (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1961 


A Statistical Review), Moscow, Dp 3; ; Vneshnyapa torgosiya SSSR za 1962 gol Statsstscheshy obzor (Fotcign Trade of the USSR for 1962: 
A Stansncal Review), Moscow, 1963, p 42, 


These figures show that in 1957 the USSR began greatly to increase her grain 
exports. This increase was only partially connected with an increase in the total 
grain yield; in 1957, when grain exports were more than doubled, the total grain 
yield was only 105,000,000 tons, as compared with 127,600,000 tons for the pre- 
vious year and 141,200,000 tons for 1958. The main reason for the increase in grain 
exports in 1957 were doubtless the events of 1956 in Hungary and Poland, as a 
result of which the Soviet government issued a declaration on October 30, 1956, 
in which all treaties concluded between the USSR and her satellites were reviewed 
and other changes introduced, including a considerable increase in deliveries of 
Soviet grain to such countries as Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 


5 SSSR v tsifrakh v 1962 godu : Kratky statistichesky sbornik (The USSR 10 Figures i in 1962: A Concise 
` Statistical Handbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 141. 
6 Ibid., p. 158. 
' 7 Tbid., p. 141. 
8 Ibid., p. 158. 
3 Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR za 1918—1940 gody : Statistichesky obzor (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 
1918—40: A Statistical Review), Moscow, 1960, p. 58. 
10 Thid., p. 144. 
1 Fhid. 
` B Ibid., p. 179. 
13 Thid. 
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' to increased deliveries to Cuba and China. 
The following table shows how the USSR’s grain exports were distributed 


among its most a sant customers during the years 1955—62: 


Soviet Grain Exports by Selected Countries, 1955—62 - 


(Tons) 
1955 1956 . - 1957 1958 
Toul parkui ti 3,682,700 3,215,200 7,413,500 5,099,600 
Brazil... aasa... 0. a = os ee 
Chia seinra vee =, = = a 
„Caba oniveseeouecs = vas ee a 
Czechoslovakia 1,041,500 647,400 1,632,300 1,175,500 
Easte-n Germany 1,116,000 837,400 1,863,700 + 1,747,200 
Egypt... sees e eee a “119,600 306,600 317,300 
Finland..-......... 295,400 270,100 378,900 358,400 
Great Britain ...... 64,400 5,000 46,200 , 77,900 
Hungary .......... 34,000 700 435,800 152,300 
Italy 200. vee e sees < 21,000 23,700 22,700 40,300 
Netherlands ....... 34,600 225,200 120,600 145,600 
North Korea... ... 27,100 * 50,000 41,000 asi 
Poland .......... 392,800 103,200 1,214,900 327,800 
Western Germany . 8,300 52,700 75,000 66,500 
1959 1960 1961 1962 
Akal EE neces 7,008,800 6,794,600 7,480,900 7,814,300 
Brazil a.na.. cereus z= 205,400 202,300 412,800 
China aaaea.. 00. =s = 200,900 351,000 
Cabersaveakchelonl = _ 57,500 251,000 412,200 
Czechoslovakia. . 1,829,300 1,661,200 1,175,700 1,451,300 
Eastern Germany 1,686,000 ` 1,848,200 1,787,300 2,185,800 
Bgypt ./....... 000s 275,400 =< Her = 
Finlaad......... 0. 418,300 257,000 171,300 318,200 
Great Britain ...... 135,200 253,300 843,700 412,500 
Hungary .......... 223,700 195,500 415,900 294,300 
Italy sn itwaea ovine 59,000 114,900 249,600 72,800 
Netherlands ....... 353,000 211,400 247,800 122,100. 
North Karea....... 40,200 59,700 290,300 50,000 
Poland oana. 851,600 847,500 603,800 861,700 
Western Germany 99,300 180,400 362,800 154,700 


at 


: al 


Hungary. In more recent years, the increase of Soviet grain exports has been due 


SOURCES: Vnasdeyepe torgosha SSSR xa 1955—1959 gody . Stasestrcherky sork (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1955—59: A Statistical 


Handbook), Moscow, 1951, p- 126, Vmeshupepa torgosiya SSSR za 1961 pod Si 
Statistical Review), Moscow, 1962, pp. 55—56; Veechapers sorgevtpa SSSR xa 1962 
, 1962 A Statistical Review) Moscow, 1963, pp 59—60. 


obzor (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1961: A 
: Statıstichasky obzor (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 


It will be seen that the four East European satellites of Eastemn Germany, 


© Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary, as well as China, North Korea and Cuba, 


account for roughly two-thirds of all Soviet grain exports. This was the case in 
1961, when these countries received 4,724,900 tons, or 63 percent of the total 
Soviet exports, and in 1962, when they received 5,606,300 tons, or 71.2 percent 
of the total export. The table also shows that the 1963 Soviet purchases of wheat 
are sufficient not only to satisfy the needs of the USSR’s satellites and allies but 
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dis6 some of her own requirements. Although no information is at present avail- 
able on the commitments which the USSR has taken upon herself as regards 
grain exports for 1963, it is clear that the food situation in Eastern Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, who are the principal importers of Soviet grain, would certainly 
be affected by a stoppage of Soviet grain supplies. There are suggestions in the 
Western press to the effect that the USSR has been compelled to import grain 
in such large amounts by her obligations to her satellites in regard to food supplies. 
This is probably true to a certain extent; the USSR usually tries to honor its trade 
obligations. According to available information, the USSR has already ear- 
marked for Cuba 16,500,000 bushels (about 450,000 tons) of wheat, costing 33 
million dollars, from the first consignment of Canadian wheat.14 As a result, Cuba 
would receive even more wheat from the USSR in 1963 than in 1962. (Incidentally, 
this Canadian-Soviet-Cuban wheat deal caused some irritation in US govern- 
mental circles.) It is very likely that other satellites will also be involved in such 
reexport deals. Besides importing grain from the USSR, however, the European 
satellites are also beginning to buy grain from outside the Communist bloc; for 
example, Hungary is now buying 1,200,000 bushels of corn for two million 
dollars from the USA,!5 and even Bulgaria, who has never bought any grain 
from Canada, is now engaged in talks with the Canadians on the purchase of 
wheat.18 i i 


* 


In its grain deals with the countries of the free world, the USSR is interested 
almost exclusively in wheat; only in talks with Western Germany has it expressed 
a desire to buy 300,000 tons of wheat flour—a small amount when compared with 
its wheat purchases in Canada and the USA. Wheat has always been predominant 
in Soviet grain exports, of which at the present time it accounts for over 60 percent 
in terms of quantity and an even higher percentage in terms of cost. This may be 
seen from the following table: 


Soviet Exports of Principal Grain Crops, 1961—62 


1961 





1962 











' Tons Rubles i Toos ~ Rubles 
_ All Grain Crops ..... 7,480,900 426,412,000 7,814,300 476,474,000 
Wheat. a.u... 4,800,600 296,804,000 ` 4,765,200 309,105,000 
Rye nrinn oroia: 1,088,000 56,989,000 1,300,300 71,605,000 
9 _Barley.......0.00: 1,006,800 42,823,000 466,800 25,394,000 
Oats. .....00. at 179,900 ` 8,266,000 25,300 1,082,000 
Com eee ceecceeees 405,600 21,530,000 1,256,700 69,288,000 


SOURCE Vmeshupaye torgoriya SSSR xa 1962 god. Statistuchethy skaer (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1962 A Stanstical Review), 
Moscow, 1963, p. 30. 





14 Neue Zurcher Zeitung, September 18, 1963. 
18 Ibid., October 25, 1963. 
28 Tbid., October 17, 1963. 
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The Soviet Union not only exports grain but also imports it, although hh 
very small scale, as may be seen from the following figures: 


Total Soviet Grain Imports, 1955—62 


(Tom) 
' A EE ET 305,600 
l EAEI TE SN ie 493,600 ; 

ACF A A EE 152,500 

A PNRA a T OME AT Eee 781,600 

MOG Ore tn ONA se ie one ETAS 256,500 

ING ase et oe teeta tae ah ac ane 240,400 

i A CAERS atic AAS 678,700 
TAE E NEE E E A : 46,200 


SOURCES: Vneshuyay a tergoslya SSSR xa 1955—1959 pody : Statsstecheshy shermk (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1955-59, A Statistical 
Handbook), Moscow, 1361, pp. 98—99, Vardayaya forgovipa SSSR xa 1961 god : Statistichethy ekzer (Foreign ‘Trade of the USSR for 1961: 
A Staustical Review), Moscow, 1962, p. 39, Vmesieyaya torgosiya SSSR xa 1952 ged : Statssischesky oksar (Foreign Trade of the USSR foe 1962: 
A Statistical Review), Moscow, 1963, p 42. 


During. this period, the bulk of Soviet grain imports consisted of wheat, ` 
although in 1955, 1958 and 1960 relatively large amounts of corn were imported. 
The principal exporters were Rumania and Canada; in 1961, Canada supplied 
the USSR with 485,600 tons of wheat (although this, of course, hardly compares 
with the huge amounts imported by the USSR in 1963). It is probable that during 
this period the USSR imported grain chiefly to level out her trade balance rather 
than to satisfy consumer requirements, 


Grain has always held an important position in Soviet exports. The following 
figures show that in value grain occupied in 1961-62 third place among Soviet 
exports and accounted for seven to eight percent of the total: 


, 


Soviet Exports: Total and Selected Items, 1961—62 


(Rubles) 
n 1961 1962 
Total Bxports ......cccceseeeseseesceees 5,398,400,000 - 6,331,300,000 
Machinery and Other Equipment ........ ` 868,179,000. — 1,051,708,000 
Crude Petroleum and Petroleum Products. . 682,025,000 727,024,000 
Grain ....... E A E 426,412,000 476,474,000 
Rolled Iron and Steel ..........eseee00e 410,200,000 463,178,000 
Timber and Cellulose and Paper Products . . 325,575,000 378,322,000 
Textile Raw Materials and Semiproducts . . 328,372,000 307,317,000 


SOURCE: serba saya torgortpa SSSR xa 1962 god: Statsstichesky ebzor (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1962. A Statistical Review), 
Moscow, 1963, pp. 20—32. 


It is important to remember that whereas machinery and other equipment 
constitute the bulk of the Soviet trade turnover with the Communist-bloc countries 
petroleum, petroleum products, timber, cellulose and paper products, and wheat 


form the bulk of Soviet exports to certain highly industrialized Western countries, 
as amay be seen from the following figures: 
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The Role of Grain in Imports from the USSR by the Main Importers 


of Soviet Grain 
(Rubles) 
Braz 1961 1962 

Total Imports ....... 0c cece cece e cece eens 16,500,000 27,100,000 
Wheto apa e aea sate actecets 11,013,000 24,240,000 

Finland : 

Total Imports 2... . cc... or eee nec E a a 123,200,000 161,800,000 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products.........., 28,142,000 42,655,000 
Iron and Steel ..........ccecccececsceceees 21,911,000 20,205,000 
Grain 26.04. tis e SEERE EREA ew eae babs 10,582,000 21,961,000 

Great Britain 

Total Imports seve nue oninu nena e eee eenee 204,100,000 191,800,000 

eae Cellulose and Paper Products ....... 74,291,000 75,374,000 
Dx dee aa wtae rede kane secee Sileee eek 36,917,000 21,973,000 
Italy 

Total Imports sorses reinn irra rid iando 117,200,000 118,300,000 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products. ..7....... 53,387,000 60,226,000 
Grain EEA EE OEE ES 13,079,000 3,287,000 
Timber, Cellulose and Paper Products ....... 11,955,000 - 13,741,000 
Tron and Steel. c....cc0cceceeccecececeeeees 13,510,000 13,272,000 

Netherlands 

Total Impotts: sn die topte Hees teak a 42,200,000 37,500,000 
Timber, Cellulose and Paper Products ....... 10,792,000 10,156,000 
GALI ss eis hassle nibs PAGES Reo N S oR ROMS eae 13,210,000 6,782,000 

Western Germany 

Total Imports, segerea Dte tice views, cele 106,900,000 121,000,000 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products........... 30,697,000 33,991,000 
Timber, Cellulose and Paper Products ....... 15,029,000 18,387,000 
GHAI aeaee taia ees Sedo's ia eka ee ee tas 16,420,000 7,905,000 


SOURCE Vacshayaye torgerha SSSR xa 1962 ged > Statrstubsshy obzor (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1962 A Statisneal Review), 
Moscow, 1963, pp. 76—78, 107—9, 116—17, 13435, 137, 139, 140 and 225 


Certainly, Brazil’s importance in Soviet foreign trade is negligible. On the 
other hand Great Britain, Western Germany and Finland have the largest trade 
turnovers with the USSR among the countries of the free world, and a stoppage 
of imports of Soviet grain would obviously have a’ marked effect on their volume 
of trade with the USSR. Nevertheless, despite its own agricultural difficulties, the 
USSR is continuing to export grain. Wheat was listed as one of the items in a 
protocol on Soviet-Finnish trade for 1964, signed in Moscow on October 19, 
1963, although the amount of Soviet wheat to be exported to Finland’ under 
this agreement is a mere 130,000 tons,1” as compared with the 250,000—400,000 
tons usual during: the renee 195562 (only i in 1961 did this figure drop as low as 
171,300 tons).18 





1? Ibid., October 22, 1963, Blatt 10. 
18 Vnesbnyaya torgovlya SSSR xa 1962 god : Statistichesky obzor (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1962 
A Statistical Review), Moscow, 1963, p. 140. 
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In foreign trade the USSR generally tries, within ‘the limits: of its trade agree- 
ments, to establish an equilibrium between exports and imports. The USSR’s 
final balance of trade is usually favorable; only in 1958 and 1960 did it have a 
small unfavorable balance. The USSR has had a consistently unfavorable balance 
of trade with China since 1956, when China began to pay her debts to the USSR 
with her export surpluses. The USSR also buys 100 million rubles’ worth of 
. natural rubber yearly from Malaya, without exporting anything in return. The 
USSR has also had trade deficits in various years with Western Germany, France 
and Finland. She has always had a trade deficit with Canada, although owing to 
the limited volame of trade as a whole between the two countries it was never 
very large. The USSR covers such trade deficits by selling gold abroad. In recent 
years, it has sold from six to seven million ounces of gold, with a value of over 
200 million dolars.1® Of course, the USSR sells gold not only to cover its foreign 
trade deficits but also ‘because this is the only way in which it can-acquire the 
foreign currency which it needs for the upkeep of its embassies, trade missions, 
etc., with their grossly inflated staffs, and doubtless also to subsidize foreign 
Communist parties. The USSR evidently has no foreign currency reserves. This ` 
means that when it has to make purchases abroad outside the framework of 
existing trade agreements, fairly large amounts of Soviet gold appear on the 
international market. Thus, the recent huge purchases of wheat by the USSR have 
resulted in the appearance of large amounts of Soviet gold on the world market 
in London. According to preliminary figures, the USSR sold 281,500,000 dollars’ 
worth of gold during September and the first part of October of last year.2° 
This is not surprising when it is considered that the value of the Soviet wheat 
deals with the USA and Canada is several times greater than that of the mean 
annual trade turnover between the USSR and these two countries. As already 
mentioned, the USSR has always had a negative balance of trade with Canada, 
as may be seen from the following table: 


Soviet Exports to and Imports Soni Canada, 1955—62- 


(New Rubles) 
. Exports Imports 
195 ees ccisreae 1,800,000 2,300,000 
1956.....4.. 1,900,000 22,100,000 
phy eee 3,800,000 8,000,000 
1958....... 2,100,000 22,700,000 
1959 i cctecleusie 3,600,000 13,600,000 
1960........ 4,700,000 9,000,000 
1961 sieesak 4,200,000 41,100,000 
1962....... 2,300,000 l 2,400,000 


SOURCES Vaesheaya torgosiya SSSR za 1955—1959 gody . Statistscbesky shornsk (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1955—59- A Statistical 
Handbook), Moscow, 1£61, pp 604—7; Vaeshayaya torpgoslya SSSR xa 1961 god: Statistichesky okxer (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1961: 
A Statistical Review), Moscow, 1962, p. 224; eee torgonigs SSSR xa 1962 god > Statistichesky obxor (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 


` 1962 A Statistical Review), Moscow, 1963, p 22 





19 Ost-Europa-Wertschaft, Stuttgart, 1963, No. 1, p. 28. 
20 Neue Zurcher Zeitung, October 22, 1963, Blatt 10. 
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; The considerable value of Soviet imports from-Canada in 1956, 1958 and 1961 
was due to wheat imports. 


The USSR’s balance of trade with the USA was positive until 1959, since when 
it has been AReEEe: 


Soviet Exports to and Tous from the USA, 1955—62 


(New Rubles) 
X Exports Imports 

1955....... 21,400,000 500,000 
1956....... 24,500,000 3,900,000 
1957.00.02. 14,400,000 9,100,000 . 
1958... cee 23,500,000 4,200,000 
1959.....- 23,100,000 16,000,000 
1960....... 22,200,000 53,900,000 
1961....... 21,900,000 45,600,000 

© 1962....... 15,700,000 24,300,000 


SOURCES: Voashupepe torgeripe SSSR xa 1955—1959 gody> Statistichetky sbormk (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1955—59, 
A Statistical Handbook), Moscow, 1961, pp 608—11, Vaeshapaye tergeriya SSSR sa 1961 ged Statsstecbesky ober (Foreign Trade of the 
USSR for 1961+ A Statistical Review), Moscow, 1962, p 204, Vmeshayape sorgowlpe SSSR za 1962 god Statisticherky obzor (Foreign Trade 
of the USSR for 1962. A Statistical Review), Moscow, 1963, pp 231-32. 


It should be added that the bulk of Soviet exports to the USA were made up 
of items such as benzene, wool and furskins. It is hardly likely that the USSR 
will be able to increase the export of such goods to such an extent as to cover the 
250 million dollars involved in the purchase of American wheat. 


E. Glovinsky 


Domestic Affairs 


Kazakhstan: Changes in Administrative Status and the 
National Composition of the Population 


Soviet statesmen are reported to be working on the draft of a new Soviet Constitution. 
In the article below, Mr. Taskin, in dealing with the latest changes in the governmental 
system of the Kazakh SSR and also demographic trends ın this republic, illustrates the 
tendencies which may be expected to find their reflection in the new Constitution. 


During the last few years, important changes have taken place in the Kazakh 
-SSR which bear witness to the adoption of new policies in determining the USSR’s 
political and administrative organization. One of them is the creation in the 
republic of krais which constitute new administrative units insofar as they differ 
from units in the RSFSR bearing a similar designation. 


The region first acquired a degree of political independence in 1920 with the 
formation of the Kirghiz (sic) Autonomous Republic as-part of the RSFSR. Four 
years later, in 1924, frontiers were revised along national lines and the republic 
was enlarged by the annexation of the Syr-Darya and Semirechye oblasts, which 
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had previously formed’ part of the Turkmen ASSR.1 In 1925, it was renamed the 
Kazakh Autonomous SSR, and the following year saw the establishment of a 
‘Kirghiz ASSR in the proper sense of the designation on non-Kazakh lands to 
the south of Alma-Ata. On December 5, 1936, Kazakhstan was raised to Union 
republic status as the Kazakh SSR. In view of its size-with an area of 2,753,800 
squate kilometers, it is the largest of the Union: republics after the RSFSR—it 
was divided into sixteen oblasts directly subordinated to the government of the 
republic in Alma-Ata. l 


In June 1957, the reorganization of industrial management throughout the 
USSR led to the creation of nine economic regions, each under the control of a 
sovnatkhoz—ramely, those of Aktyubinsk (including the West Kazakhstan and 
Aktyubinsk oblasts), South Kazakhstan (Kzyl-Orda and South Kazakhstan 
oblasts), Alma-Ata (Dzhambul, Taldy-Kurgan and Alma-Ata oblasts), North 
Kazakhstan (North Kazakhstan and Kokchetav oblasts), Karaganda (Akmolinsk, 
Pavlodar and Karaganda oblasts), and the Gurev, Semipalatinsk, East Kazakhstan 
and Kustanai economic regions, each comprising a single oblast of the same name. 


This division obtained until the end of 1960, with the one exception that in 
1959 the Taldy-Kurgan Oblast was abolished and its territory incorporated in 
the Alma-Ata Oblast. Then came the first considerable breach in the system: On 
December 26, 1960, the Tselinny or Virgin Lands Krai was set up, embracing 
the five northern oblasts of Kustanai, North Kazakhstan, Kokchetay, Akmolinsk 
(later Tselinograd) and Pavlodar. These five oblasts were the scene of the greatest 
activity in plowing up the virgin and fallow lands and not only constituted the 
main grain-growing region of Kazakhstan but, together with the adjoining areas 
of Western Siberia in the north, of the USSR in Asia as a whole. 


This step was something new in the politico-administrative division of the 
_ USSR. Krais were already in existence in the Soviet Union, but only in the RSFSR, 
where there were (and are still) six—namely, those of Krasnodar, Krasnoyarsk, _ 
Stavropol and Khabarovsk, the Altai and Primorsky or Maritime Krais. These 
administrative regions in fact differ from ordinary oblasts only in that each of 
them, with one exception, contains one or more “autonomous oblasts” oceupied 
by a national group. The exception is the Maritime Krai, which contains no auton- 
omous oblast; as far as is known, no official explanation has been given of this 
anomaly. i 
The creation of the Virgin Lands Krai was based on quite different considera- 
tions. Here, as already indicated, was concentrated the main part of the work in 
developing a new grain-growing region—one of the largest in the USSR, involving 
the cultivation of about twenty million hectares of virgin soil, the organization of 
over six hundred state farms, the transfer of hundreds’ of thousands of settlers 
from various parts of the USSR, etc. Evidently, neither the oblasts concerned 
` nor the central authorities of the republic in Alma-Ata could cope with this 
tremendous task unaided, and so a special organization embracing the entire 





1 Entsiklopeaiciesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Vol. Il, Moscow, 1954, p. 11. 
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region was set up for this purpose. Officially, it was created for the purpose of 
“further improving the leadership of economic and cultural construction in the 
northern oblasts- of the sepenues and making fuller use of their tremendous 
resources.” 


As distinct from the krais in the RSFSR, the Virgin Lands Krai did not 
replace the oblasts but was superimposed on them to form a new administrative 
unit intermediate between that of the oblast and the republic. In this way, the 
normal three levels of government were supplemented by a fourth to give the 
hierarchy: raion, oblast, krai, republic. One effect of this step was to upset the 
division: of the republic into economic regions, the Karaganda Economic Region 
being deprived of two of its oblasts, i.e., those of Akmolinsk (now Tselinograd) 
and Pavlodar. 


Although the formation of the Virgin Lands Krai at the time constituted a 
new departure necessitated by special circumstances obtaining only in that region 
of the republic, the policy it represented was subsequently extended to almost 
the whole of the Kazakh SSR. In May 1962, two more krais were established in 
the republic—namely, those of West Kazakhstan, embracing the Aktyubinsk, 
Gurey and West Kazakhstan (now renamed Urals) oblasts, and South Kazakh- 
stan, embracing the Kzyl-Orda, Dzhambul and South Kazakhstan (now renamed 
Chimkent) oblasts. This again disturbed the system of economic regions, the 
Gurev Economic Region being incorporated together with the Aktyubinsk and 
Urals oblasts in the West Kazakhstan Krai and the Dzhambul Oblast being 
separated from the Alma-Ata Economic Region. ‘As a result, only four oblasts— 
those of Karaganda, Alma-Ata, Semipalatinsk and East Kazakhstan—remain 
directly subordinate to the republican government. Whether they too will one 
day be united in a krai cannot at the moment be said. 


The precise reasons for these measures are not known. It seems most reason- 
able to suppose that, as with the Virgin Lands Krai, the two other krais were 
created because of the economic importance of the area which each embraces and 
the difficulty encountered by the central authorities of the republic in dealing 
with them adequately. There is, however, the opposite point of view—that the 
areas of the greatest importance today are those which remain directly subordinate 
to the republican government. The Karaganda and East Kazakhstan oblasts are 
exttemely important not only within the republic but also for the economy of the 
USSR as a whole; Semipalatinsk Oblast, as frequently reported in the Western 
press, is the scene of small and medium nuclear tests; while Alma-Ata Oblast 
would naturally remain directly subordinate to the capital. 3 


All that is certain is that within a short space of time the Kazakh SSR has 
resurrected the former system of local government with four levels up to and 
including that of the republic. One might well ask why similar krais have not 
been formed in the other large Union republics. Why not a Donets Krai, for 
example, covering the Donetsk and Lugansk oblasts, or a Urals Krai embracing 


2 Kazakbhstanskaya pravda, December 27, 1960. 
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the oblasts in the Urals? Evicently, the situation in Kazakhstan for some reason 
“demands special measures. 

Changes in the politico-administrative division of the Kazakh SSR are not 
confined to those already mentioned. In January 1963, 40,000 square kilometers 
of territory were transferred from the South Kazakhstan Krai to the Uzbek SSR, 
mainly in order to unite Kazakhstan’s cotton fields, which in 1961 amounted to 
107,000 hectares, with the adjoining large cotton-growing area of Uzbekistan in 
the irrigated portion of the Golodnaya Steppe. Other areas handed over were 
parts of the Kzyl-Orda and Chimkent oblasts in the Kyzylkum Desert, which 

. for a number of years ‘had been used by Uzbek stockbreeders. These measures led 
to the formation in the Uzbek SSR of the Syr-Darya Oblast and the extension of 
the Bukhara and Samarkand oblasts, which adjoin the South Kazakhstan Krai. 


* 


Kazakhstan’s political position has also undergone modifications with regard 
to the national composition of its population. 


National Composition of the Population of the Kazakh SSR, 1926, 1939, 1959 and 1962 | 


1926* 1939 1959 19623 
Kazakhs ......... 2.44. 3,713,400 — ' 2,795,000 — 
Russians n.o.. sorssn. 1,280,000 = 3,974,000 = 
Ukrainians ..... 00.2000. 860,800 = 762,000 = 
© Others 0.0... cree eee 646,700" 2,335,480 1,779,000 — 
Total isses. 6,500,500" * 6,146,000 9,310,000 10,934,000 
— No data avulable : 
1 To the neater: hundred 
3 Excluding foreigners 
3 Estimate as or January 1, 1962, 
SOURCES: Vs berees scare 1926 goda (All-Union Popu‘stioa Census, 1926), Vol VIL, Moscow, 1928, pp. 15—~16; 


Bolshaya Sovetchaya Eri. Laces So viet Facyclopedia), 2nd ed , Vol. XIX, p. 326, Vasturk statistika, i96o, 3 No 2, p 18, Lxdegodek 
Balsbor Sevetskos Extsskopedis 1962 (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia for 1962), Moscow, 1962; pi 

From this table, it will be seen that at the time the republic was formed, 57.13 
percent of its population were Kazakhs (which, of course, was the reason for 
forming a Kazakh ASSR within the RSFSR),' 19.69 percent were Russians, 
13.25 percent Ukrainians and 9.95 percent other nationalities. By 1959, however, 
the proportion of Kazakhs had fallen to 30.02 percent, that of Russians had risen 
to 42.68 percent and of Ukrainians to 8.18 percent, and the rest made up 19. 11 
percent. At the same time, the total population had shown a sharp increase, 
chiefly during the two decades 1939-59. 

The almost complete stabilization of the size of the population of the republic 
between 1926 and 1939 and che subsequent rapid growth between 1939 and 1959 
are not difficult to explain. The agrarian “revolution from above” known as 





3,In 1959, of the total number of 3,622,000 Kazakhs in the USSR, 77.2 percent were living in the 
Kazakh SSR. Of the rest, 437,400 were in the neighboring republics of Central Asia and 382,000 in the ` 
RSFSR (Itogr ssesoynznoi perepiss naseleniya 1959 goda [Results of the 1959 All-Union Census], Moscow, 
” 1962, p. 209). In addition to the Russians and Ukramians, together making an absolute majority, many 
other nationalities are represented in the Kazakh SSR Tatars, Uzbeks, Belorussians, Koreans, Uighurs, 
Poles, Dungans, Germans, Mordvinians, Estonians, Letts, etc., etc. 
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collectivization was accompanied in Kazakhstan by the same phenomena as in 
other parts of the USSR—the wholesale ruin of peasant farms, forcible transference 
of peasants to other parts of the country, the departure of Kazakhs deprived of 
their property in search of a better life, the destruction of the greater part of their 
livestock, the spread of famine, etc., which had a dire effect upon the indigenous 
Kazakh population. In the Pavlodar Oblast, for example, the population was 
344,000 in 1926 and 251,000 in 1939—a diminution of 28 percent.* These losses 
could only partly be made good by the natural growth of the local population. 
A more important part was played by the influx of settlers from other parts of the 
USSR, which began and rapidly extended with the beginning of the region’s 
industrialization, the discovery of a humber of important mineral deposits on 
the republic’s territory and the beginning of large-scale railroad construction. 


With the beginning of World War II, new factors arose and even assumed the 
principal role in this influx of population—the evacuation of industrial enterprises 
from the European USSR to the east, including Kazakhstan, together with their 
personnel; accelerated construction of industrial enterprises in the country’s 
eastern tegions for the purpose of replacing enterprises which had been put 
out of action or had been lost by the German advance and of increasing agricul- 
tural production; finally, development of armaments production in the eastern 
regions. All this inevitably led to a new influx of workers mainly from the Euro- 
pean USSR, since the local labor force had become entirely inadequate. True, 
many of those evacuated returned after the war was over, and although many 
remained because their places of employment remained, they only, if all the factors 
at play during the years 1940-47 be taken into account, made good the losses 
which Kazakhstan had suffered as a result of the war. One factor that should 
not be forgotten was the banishment to Kazakhstan, both before and during the 
war, of many of those who had fallen foul of the Soviet authorities: these belonged 
to the most varied nationalities. 


The subsequent rapid growth in population sie the ensuing period is 
largely accounted for by the policy of plowing up the virgin lands in the eastern 
regions of the Union, especially in Kazakhstan, which was begun in 1954. This 
will be seen from the table on page 38. 


It will be seen that the growth i in population has been extremely unequal from 
oblast to oblast. The greatest increase is to be found in the predominantly indus- 
trial regions—the Karaganda, East Kazakhstan and Alma-Ata oblasts—while the 
West Kazakhstan Krai and the northern part of the South Kazakhstan Krai show 
relatively little increase. Even within the Virgin Lands Krai there is a striking 
difference between the Kustanai Oblast and the neighboring North Kazakhstan 
Oblast: the population growth in the former is much the greater, owing mainly 
to the construction of a large ore-enriching combine for the exploitation of recently 
discovered iron ore deposits, boxite mines, an asbestos combine and a number of 





4 Z. V. Kuznetsova, Pavlodarskaya oblast (The Pavlodar Oblast), Alma-Ata, 1958, pp 59—60. (The 
percentage is actually 27, not 28.) 
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ı other enterprises of the processing industry, while the latter oblast continues to 
be a ptedomirantly agricultural Hin ia which the light and food industries 
prevail. 


Population of Kazakhstan by Krais and Oblasts, 1940—62 


1940 1447 1956 1959 1962 
Virgin Lands Krai ........ceeeeseee 1,651,000 - 1,789,000 2,474,000 . 2,753,000 3,362,000 
Kustanai Oblast ........-.00seeee 375,000 400,000 587,000‘ 711,000 903,000 
North Kazakhstan Oblast ........ 366,000 360,000 436,000 457,000 518,000 
Kokchetay Oblast ............05- 334,000 320,000 435,000. 493,000 589,000 
Tselinograc Oblast .........0000. 325,000 , 440,000 578,000 637,000 784,000 
Pavlodar Oblast .........eeeeeeee 251,000 + 260,000 438,000 455,000 568,000 
West Kazakhstan Krai ...........00- . 1,013,000 820,000 1,017,000 1,070,000 1,218,000 
Aktyubinsk Oblast ..... E 341,000 300,000 - 383,000 401,000 459,000 
Urals Oblast ........ 000. eceeeees 383,000 280,000 354,000 381,000 434,000 
Gurey Oblast 0.0.00... c0eeeeees 289,000 240,000 , 280,000° 288,000 325,000 
South Kazakhstan Krai ............. 1,332,000 1,260,000 1,706,000 1,810,000 2,024,000 
Kzyl-Orda Oblast ..........es000. 319,000 300,000 312,000 327,000 353,000 
Dzhambul Oblast ........ ... -. 358,000 320,000 528,000 562,000 620,000 
Chimkent Oblast .........0..000. 655,000 640,000 866,000 ` 921,000 1,051,000 
Alma-Ata Oblast ..........000e0ee- 261,000 820,000 1,243,000 1,403,000 1,632,000 
East Kazakhstan Oblast ............ 541,000 500,000 710,000 735,000 816,000 
Karaganda Oblast u... -406,000 460,000 884,000 1,019,000 1,288,000 
Semipalatinsk Oblast ..... u.o... 384,000 360,000 454,000, 520,000 594,000 
Kazakh SSR oo... .cecceeeeeeees 6,141,000 6,000,000 8,488,000 9,310,000 10,934,000 


SOURCES, Narosmoc Aboxpatstvo Kaxakhshes SSR + Statsstechesky sberesk (The National Economy of the Karakh SSR: A Statistical 
Compilation), Alraa-Ats, 1957, p. 10; Theodore Shabad, Geagraply of the USSR A Regional Sarey, New York, 1951, p. 504, Nareduce 
Adboxyatsive SSSR 9 1956 goda ` Statisticherky exhegodink (The National of the USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, 
pp. 2B—29; Naredtos kloxyaisira SSSR 9 1959 godu : Stosssiicherky exbegeduk (The National Economy of the USSR 10 1959: A Statistical 
Yearbook), "Moscow, 1950. p 32; Narodzoe kbexparsive SSSR 9 1961 goda. Statissicherky exhegedash (Tts Nitiogal Economy of the USSR in 
1961: A Statistica! Yearbook), Moscow, 1962, p. 1€. 


Population of Kazakhstan by Krais and Oblasts, 1956—62: Percentage Increases 


1956 1959 1962 
Increase (Percentage Increase (Percentage Increase 

Over 1947) Over 1956) Over 1959) 

Virgin Lands Krai ......... cece eens 43.8 11.3 22.0 ` 
Kustanai Cblast i... esea 46.7 21.1 27.0 
North Kazakhstan Oblast ........ 21.1 4.8 13.0 
Kokchetav Oblast ...........008. 36.0 © 133 19.0 
Tselinograd Oblast ........ “pete 31.4 10.2 i 23.0 
Pavlodar Oblast a.e... 0. © 685 3.9 25.0 
West Kazakhstan Krai ............5 ` 24.0 5.2 14.0 
Aktyubinsk Oblast heses 27.6 4.7 14.0 
Urals Oblast ...... 0. cece eee e eee 26.4 7.6 14.0 
Gurey Oblast ........ecceeeeeeee 16.7 2.9 13.0 
South Kazakhstan Krai ............ 35.4 6.1, 12.0 
Kzyl-Orda Oblast ouesse 4.0 48, 8.0 
Dzharnbul Oblast ...........006. 65.0 6.4 10.0 
Chimkent Oblast }...........0085 35.3 6.3 14.0 
Alma-Ata Oblast u.s susanna 51.6 12.9 16.0 
East Kazakhstan Oblast ............ 42.0 3.5 11.0 
Karaganda Cblast ............00005 92.2 15.3 26.0 
Semipalatins: Oblast .........0.00. 26.1 14.5 14.0 
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On the whole, however, the fact remains that the republic’s rapid growth in 
population is due to the cultivation of the virgin lands. During the first years of 
the campaign, transfers of population took place on a massive scale, but later, 
when the campaign had been largely carried out, they were greatly reduced, as 
the figures in the table show. It should also be borne in mind that even when the 
virgin lands campaign was at its height industrial construction continued apace in 
other parts of the republic, and even in those areas where virgin land was being 
brought under cultivation—in the Dzhambul Oblast, for example, where the 
cultivation of sugar beet, jute, tobacco, etc., was being pushed forward—large- 
scale industrial development continued uninterrupted. 

The overall result of all these measures was, of course, a rapid increase in 
population far exceeding the natural rate of growth, an increase which is con- 
tinuing today (as the tables show) mainly on the basis of a transfer of population 
from other parts of the Soviet Union. 

Unfortunately, we do not have access to anything more than rather scanty 
data for the national composition of the population of Kazakhstan by oblasts 
for the years under review. We have, however, percentual data for the Pavlodar 
Oblast in 1939 and 1961, which we give below, accompanied by absolute figures 
derived from them: 


Population of the Pavlodar Oblast by Nationalities, 1939 and 1961 
1939 1961 








Percentage 
Kazakhs ......... 101,500 40.4 134,700 25.6 
Russians ......... 86,400. 34.4 205,100 39.0 
Ukrainians ....... 45,500 18.1 + 76,300 14.5 
Others .........4. 17,900 7A 109,900 20.9 
Total heicsiccens 251,300 100.0 526,000 100.0 


SOURCES: Z V. Kuznetsova, Paridarskaya oblast (The Pavlodar oon Alma-Ata, 1958, p 61, Kratkapa geograficheskaya sststhlo- 
pedtya (A Short Geographical Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1962, Vol. II, p. 190. 


Thus, while the total population of the Pavlodar Oblast increased within 
twenty-two years to more than twice and its Russian population to almost two- 
` and-a-half times its former size, its Ukrainian population by 68 percent and 
the rest together to over six times their former number, the Kazakh population 
increased by only 32 percent, which is approximately what might be expected as 
a result of the natural rate of growth of 1.7 percent per year for the USSR as a 
whole. Under these circumstances, it is obvious that the proportion of Kazakhs 
in the total population of their republic is bound to fall. The Pavlodar Oblast, 
moreover, is no exception, for-in almost all parts of the republic the same process 
is still going on—industrial development, extension of areas under agricultural 
cultivation, construction of various types—laying of roads and railroads, building 
of canals, urban construction, etc.—which all demand labor on a scale with which 
the republic cannot cope on its own. ` 

The diminution in the proportion of the indigenous population is proceeding 
at different rates in different oblasts and even in different parts of individual 
oblasts, depending on the nature of the work undertaken and on natural condi- 


+ 
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tions (distribution of mineral resources, availability of water supplies, climatic 
conditions, the nature of the soil, etc.). There is also the historical factor, viz., the 
unequal distribution of the indigenous population, connected with its traditional 
occupation of cattle grazing, although this is now of less importance than formerly. 

Consequently, although in some parts of the republic the indigenous popula- 
tion constitutes a relative, if not absolute, majority, in many other regions it 
has been reduced to the status of a definite minority. In view of this situation, 
the name of the republic is becoming misleading and raises the question whether 
it is not necessary to make some change by way of modifying the republic’s 
constitution. There is already a precedent for such a constitutional modification, 
provided by Karelia, which, aiter having been an autonomous republic within 
` the RSFSR from 1923 on, was raised in March 1940 to the status of Union republic 
and then in 1956 relegated to. its former status for the following reasons: large- 
scale—primarily industrial—construction had necessitated the arrival of many 
workers from outside the republic, and this had led to a radical change in the 
national composition of its population. The total population of the republic was 
261,000 in 1926, 469,000 in 1939, 651,000 in 1959 and 666,000 in 1963;5 according 
to the 1959 census, there were 167,000 Karelians, 93,000 Finns and 16,000 
Vepsians—althogether 276,000 persons, of whom about 120,000 were living in 
Karelia.® ‘Thus, if the indigenous population was in the majority in 1926 and even 
in 1939, by 1959 its proportion in relation to the total had fallen to 18.5 percent. 
Commenting on the measure in the Supreme Soviet of the USSR at the time of 
its adoption, A. Tarasov declared: 


This act... reflects the objective processes in the development of the republic, 
which have taken place in recent years and have led to a considerable change in its 
national composition. Together: with this, common economic interests and also 
the close economic and cultuzal bonds which emerged in the course of history and 
have long existed between Karelia and the Russian Federation have also been taken 
into consideration in settling this extremely important state question.’ 

What are the prospects for asimilar development in Kazakhstan? There is 
little justification for the view that the dwindling proportion of Kazakhs, to the 
total population of the Kazakh SSR is the result of a deliberate policy of Russifica- 
tion on the part of the Soviet government. If this were so, a similar process would 
be apparent in other parts of the USSR, whereas in fact it is nowhere so promi- 
nent—i.e., it has nowhere been so rapid or on such a large scale—as in Kazakhstan. 
The chief reason for the process is the républic’s exceptionally low density of 
population—2.2 persons per square kilometer in 1926, 3.4 in 1959 and 3.9 in 1962, 
which exceeds only that of the Turkmenian SSR with its 3.4 inhabitants per 
square kilometer, and the main cause of this is the fact that much of the republic’s 
territory is made up by desert. Although it is true that the northern regions of the 
RSFSR, consisting of tundra and taiga, also have a lower population density— 

8 Narodwoe khozyaistvo SSSR. 9 196 1 godu: Statistichesky ezbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1961: A Statistical Yearbook’, Moscow, 1962, p. 11. 


6 Jtogs vsesoyuanoi perepisi naseleniya 1959 goda, pp. 186 and 203. 
7 Pravda, July 17, 1956. 
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2.3 inhabitants per square kilometer for the Arkhangelsk Oblast, 2.8 for the Ir- 
kutsk Oblast and less than 1 for the Tyumen, Magadan and Kamchatka Oblasts, 
the Yakutsk ASSR and the northern parts of the Krasnoyarsk and Khabarovsk 
Krais—, even so one can say that all the other Union republics have a population 
density exceeding the average for the USSR, which according to the estimate 
for 1962 stood at 9.9 inhabitants per square kilometer. 

Under these circumstances, it becomes clear that the economic development 
of Kazakhstan would for long remain impossible if recourse were not had to the 
policy of attracting workers from outside its territory. Such a process may be of 
vital importance for a country’s economic development, and is not in itself abso- 
lute proof of the desire of one country to colonize another less populated one by 
introducing settlers. Immigration into the United States, Canada and Australia 
from much more densely populated countries of Europe illustrates this view. 

In 1963, as we have seen, the average population density of the Kazakh SSR 
was almost 4 persons to the square kilometer, which still leaves much room for 
progress before the all-Union average of 9.9 persons is reached. At the same time, 
exploitation of the republic’s considerable resources of minerals—coal, oil, iron 
and nonferrous metals and chemical raw materials—water resources, virgin pasture 
and other land is also far from having reached the maximum. Consequently, the 
need for attracting workers from other parts of the country remains an acute 
problem, the solution of which will inevitably be accompanied by a continued 
reduction in the relative size of the indigenous population. 

There are, of course, other factors contributing to the reduction in numbers 
of Kazakhs in their own republic. One of the most important is the occurrence 
of mixed marriages between members of the indigenous population and settlers 
of various nationalities from other parts of the country, whose children will 
often fail to consider themselves to be Kazakhs. Another is the desire to move to 
the large cultural centers and the reluctance to remain in rural areas which still, 
in the USSR, are sharply differentiated in character from the cities. Kazakhstan 
in particular, perhaps, although it has made great progtess in cultural matters, is 
still far from capable of satisfying the ee made in this respect by its younger 
generation. 

Naturally, all these points do not apply exclusively to Kazakhstan alone. 
Throughout the Soviet Union shifts of population are taking place on a consider- 
able scale. The reasons are, taken in detail, of the most varied kind, but many of 
them may be reduced ultimately to the individual’s dissatisfaction with his 
present position and his desire to search for something better. Now that Soviet 
. citizens are no longer compelled to remain at one place of employment and are 
relatively free to move about and change their occupation, this factor is acquiring 
growing importance. Finally, the frontiers separating the Union and autonomous 
republics, while still retaining their formal significance, have long since ceased 
to have much real meaning for the great majority of Soviet citizens, and it may 
well be that in time this formal significance will also disappear. 


G. A. Taskin 
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Foreign Affairs 


The Relationship Between Soviet Agricultural Policy 
and Foreign Affairs 


The last quarter of 1963 was marked by important events in the domestic 
policy of the JSSR. In spite of all attempts by the Soviet government to revive 
collectivized agriculture, the chronic weakness of this sector of the economy 
resulted in an acute shortage of grain which necessitated the hasty purchase 
abroad of more than 11 million tons. It is true that this is a relatively small quantity 
for a country which in recent years has been harvesting 135-45 million tons of 
grain annually, 40-50 million tons of which have gone to the state in obligatory 
deliveries, and that last year’s low harvest was largely due to particularly bad 
weather. Nevertheless, it is significant that afterall their assurances about catching 
up with and overtaking capitalist countries in food production, the Soviet 
leaders are in fact compelled to admit the failure of the Soviet agricultural system 
before the whole world. 


The purchase of 11 millior. tons of grain abroad shows that the socialist sector 
of Soviet agriculture has beer. unable to build up any considerable state reserves 
in all the preceding years which were supposed to have been prosperous. The 
question where to buy grain when the whole world is Communist is being asked 
not only by Western humorists but also by the Soviet population itself. 


Furthermore, the present grain crisis, which is by no means the first in 
Soviet history, has clearly revealed the limits to the power of the Soviet leaders 
and to overcome it they will have to use methods other than Lenin’s “war Com- 
munism”’ or Stalin’s ““constrw-tion of socialism in one country,” which amounted 
to instructiors that the Soviet population should tighten their belts and receive 
hunger ratiors. Khrushchev emphasized this at the December plenary session of 
the Party Central Committee: 


There seem to be some people who are asking how ıt 1s that we used to sell grain 
ourselves with smaller overall harvests, whereas now we are buying it. ‘What can 
we tell these people? If we had used Stalin’s and Molotov’s methods ın supplying 
the population with bread, we could have sold grain abroad this year also. Their 
method was to sell grain abroad while in some regions people were swollen with 
hungez and even dying. Yes, comrades, it is £ fact that in 1947 ın several oblasts—in 
Kursk, for instance—the people were starving to death while bread was being sold 
[abroad]! The Party has resolutely condemned and has finished with such methods 
for good. 


Whether the course they took was dictated by compunction or by the changed 
relations between government and society is not important when considering 
the present position in the USSR. What is important is the evident limitation on 
the powers of the Communist government in domestic matters, which may be 


1 Jzuestia, December 9, 1963, p. 1. 
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seen from the December plenary session of the Party Central Committee, dealing 
with “the speedier development of the chemical industry as the most important 
condition for a rise in agricultural production and in the people’s prosperity.” 
Although this was of the nature of a government response to the agricultural 
crisis of 1963, it might well have been of little interest, with its large number— 
several thousand—of participants, its old-fashioned procedure—the practice of 
reading a six-hour technical report before such a multitudinous audience—and 
the usual planning charade, but for three circumstances. First of all, the collapse 
of the system of extensive cultivation, i.e., extending the area under cultivation, 
was openly confessed and the transition to an intensive system, i.e., increasing 
yields by mineral fertilizers, was announced. 


Secondly, Khrushchey announced new criteria for agricultural success. 
Henceforth, it would be determined not by the ability of managers to squeeze 
out as much as possible in the form of compulsory deliveries, irrespective of the 
size of the harvest, but by the profitability of agriculture in general, overall 
yields, the labor expended, cost price and so on. 

Thirdly, the primacy of heavy industry over light was virtually terminated 
by the promise of large capital investments in branches of industry which are 
directly concerned with consumer needs: 


The historical development of our country has been such that the working 
class, the laboring people, were compelled, having taken power into their hands, 
to direct all their efforts and materials toward the creation of heavy industry... 
Our Party and government are the first in all the years of Soviet rule to have the 
opportunity of placing such heavy capital investments in branches of industry which 
ate directly connected with the satisfaction of the needs of the people.... The 
solution of the problems of increasing the wellbeing of Soviet people is taking on 

- a firm foundation.* 


The significance of this new economic course for agriculture is shown by 
contrasting the decisions of the December 1963 Central Committee meeting with 
those of the previous session which dealt with agriculture in March 1962. The 
decisions approved at the earlier session were as follows: to bring more new land 
under cultivation; to centralize further the control and administration of agricul- 
ture and to bring-it under closer supervision by Party and state bodies; and to set 
up special Party bodies for the direct control of agriculture. 


At the time, it looked as if Soviet agriculture were being put almost on a war 
footing; indeed, it was fairly obvious that the main purpose was not to cure 
Soviet agriculture of its ills but merely to secure compulsory deliveries to the 
state irrespective of the size of the harvest. In contrast, it may be that the unex- 
pected grain crisis of 1963 is not the only reason for the latest volte-face in agri- 
cultural policy. The new measures, which amount to a partial relaxation of the 
strict administration over agriculture and are based on a few grains of elementary 


3 Ibid. 


3 Cf. Symon Kabysh, “Soviet Agriculture and the March 1962 ae Studies on the Soviet Union 
(New Series), Vol. I, No. 1, 1962. 
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common sense, which has so often been ignored in favor of political doctrine, 
do not represent a departure from the principle of collective, state-owned agri- 
culture, nor do they mean that the collective farms are to be turned into genuinely 
independent co-operative enterprises. They do, however, represent the intro- 
duction of rational measures which will require a period of from four to six years 
to prove their effectiveness. On the other hand, the decisions of the 1962 plenary 
session on agriculture could only suggest that the Soviet leaders were preparing 
for some events in the near future which would make it necessary to put the 
country on a war footing.‘ 
* 


The introduction of emergency agricultural measures in March 1962 took 
place against a background of worsening international relations which had come 
about as a result of the continuous “cold war” for West Berlin in 1961 and also the 
growing tension over Cuba which almost turned into atomic war in September— 
November 1962. The new course in agriculture, on the other hand, is accom- 
panied bv a perceptible reduction in international tension as manifested in the 
Soviet-American agreement on the prohibition of nuclear tests in the atmosphere 
(July 1963), the revival of Western hopes for success in disarmament questions, 
the development of trade between NATO countries and the Eastern bloc, the 
readiness of Western powers to help the Soviet Union by selling grain and the 
new general atmosphere in Soviet-American relations. 

In view of these parallels between Soviet foreign and domestic policy, we 
may ask which of the two determined the action taken and whether it is possible 
to forecast Soviet steps in foreign affairs from the aims of their domestic policy 
ot vice versa. Soviet theorists maintain that there is a general connection between 
domestic and foreign policy: 


There is an organic connection between the domestic and foreign policy of any 
state. Foreign policy is a continuation of home policy;® 


and that this is true of the Soviet Union: 
Soviet foreign policy, which is permeated with the spirit of Leninism and Lenin’s 


awareness of the Party, is implemented in organic unity with domestic policy and 
is its continuation.® 


Leaving aside the question how far this proposition, which is still adhered to 
by Communist political theory, holds good for all countries and all times, we may 
say it was true of Soviet policy until a certain time ago, when the main aims of 
Soviet domestic policy—the construction of a socialist society and the later 
transition to that of a Communist society—predetermined not only the general 
strategy of their foreign policy, but also its day-to-day tactics. 





4 Cf. Nikolai Galay, “Military Aspects of Soviet Agricultural Reorganization,” hid 

5 I> F.-Ivashin, Ocherks istori: sneshner politiki SSSR (Essays on the History of the Foreign Policy of 
the USSR), Moscow, 1958, p. 3 

8 Istoriya meabdwnarodnykbh otnoshenit i sneshnet politiks SSSR (The History of the International Rela- 
tions and Foreign Policy of the USSR), Moscow, 1957, p. 92. 
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Nevertheless, if the principle of the ascendancy of domestic over foreign 
policy is tested against the decisions of the two above-mentioned plenary sessions 
of the Central Committee, two seemingly contradictory facts must be taken into 
account. The decision of the March 1962 plenary session to put Soviet agriculture 
on a “special” footing and set up a system of general state control preceded the 

‘diversion in the Caribbean Sea by six months. In the other case, the new agri- 
cultural course was set by the plenary session of December 1963 more than six 
months after the initiation of a foreign policy which aimed at reducing interna- 


tional tension and slowing down the arms race between the two leading powers 
of the hostile blocs. 


Most Western commentators saw a direct connection between the reduction 
in tension between the USA and the USSR and the increasing discord between 
the USSR and Communist China, not linking the former with Soviet domestic 
policies. (It is difficult to say whether the Sino-Soviet disagreement is a Party 
struggle in the domestic field of a single Communist empire or concerns the 
national-Communist foreign policy of the divided sections of the Communist 
bloc. Possibly both views are to some extent true.) However this may be, the 
primacy of Soviet domestic over foreign policy cannot be deduced from the de- 
cisions of last December’s Central Committee meeting since they require a long 

: period to be fully implemented and were taken only after the reduction in inter- 
national tension. Furthermore, on closer examination of the events concerned of 
1962, it will be seen that here also the offensive character of Soviet foreign policy, 
as shown in the long-drawn-out rise in international tension over Berlin in 1961 
and the attempt to make Cuba into the Communist base of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, led to the adoption of measures in the domestic field designed to secure 
an adequate supply of grain to the state in the event of a “hot” war. 


Thus, both cases show that circumstances abroad and Soviet opportunities 
in the field of foreign policy have predetermined day-to-day tactics in home policy 
and not the reverse, even though the ultimate aim of Soviet foreign policy—to 
bring the whole world under Communist domination—remains an extension of 
domestic policy. This paradox is nothing new: it is not the first time that the 
Soviet government has had to take tactical decisions which have been governed 
by the clash between Communist aims and geopolitical realities, as in the case of 
World War II, instead of by considerations of domestic policy. Since the end of 
the war, the geopolitical, social and psychological factors already limiting Com- 
munist foreign policy have been joined by the military revolution occasioned by 
the development of nuclear weapons and rockets, which have become instru- 
ments of foreign policy. Hence the ascendancy of domestic over foreign policy 
has been undermined not only in the Soviet Union but in every country. It is, 
moreover, further undermined in proportion to the aggressiveness with which 
the conduct of foreign policy is pursued, in which connection it should be borne 
in mind that ithe criterion for peaceability or aggressiveness is the acceptance or 
non-acceptance of the principle of coexistence with countries having different 
political and social systems—coexistence which is ideological as well as political, 
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economic and military. So long as the Soviet leaders define coexistence as a form ~ 
` of ideological struggle and continue to deny social and political systems other 
thah Communism the right to exist, the USSR and Communism in general, since 
they have taken up an offensive policy, will have to admit the ascendancy of 
foreign over domestic policy—which is the lot of every militaristic state. 

The Soviet government, although it has tried: by means of the Iron Curtain 
to keep foreign influences from affecting its domestic policy, is in fact more 
vulnerable than before: the free world is bound to influence the Soviet leaders’ 
home policies indirectly via their foreign policy. The consequences of this influence, 
especially that of the USA, may be discerned in the more moderate long-term 
agricultural policy which was adopted by the Central Committee last December. 
The USA has obliged the Soviet leaders to recognize the limits of their capabilities : 
in the conflict over Cuba—a balance in military strength, in the arms race—greater 
opportunities for the USA, as the state showing a more balanced economic 
development, to continue and win it. How long. the new Soviet domestic policy 
will last depends on how the free wie gar the USA, is able to influence 
it from positions of strength. 

N. Galay 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Since the latter part of 1963, the Soviet leaders have been preoccupied with 
the problem of boosting the country’s economy. The main argument being 
brought forward in support of the current emphasis on economics is that a state’s 
economic position determines its power, political influence, the wellbeing of its 
people, etc. In addition, the Soviet leaders are also stressing that “economics is 
the principal battleground in the struggle between the two world systems” 
(Kommunist, 1963, No. 17, page 4). More specifically, the present concern is mainly 
due to the permanent crisis in Soviet agriculture, which came to a head in the: 
fall of 1963, when large amounts of grain had to be hurriedly purchased abroad 
immediately after the harvest had been gathered i in. 


During his ten years in power, N. S. Khrushchev, self-styled agricultural 
expert, has carried out various “‘radical” measures in this field, each of which 
he expected would vastly improve the agricultural situation. These measures 
were, in chronological order, the reclamation of the virgin lands, the introduction 
of corn cultivation, the boosting of animal husbandry and the abolition of the 
grass-arable system. Now the use of chemicals has been put forward as a remedy. 
Chemistry is to awaken Soviet agriculture from its decades-long slumber. At the 
special plenary session of the Party Central Committee held on his initiative on 
December 6—13 of last year, Khrushchev proposed building up the chemical 
industry to such an extent that it would be able to provide, among other things, 
adequate amounts of mineral fertilizers for state and collective farms. At the ses- 
sion a highly-developed chemical industry was described as a panacea for Soviet 
agriculture. 

Accordingly, as soon as the agenda of the December plenary session became 
known, the Party press began to give pride of place to chemistry. Thus, an editorial 
entitled “Economics is the Principal Arena in the Fight for Communism,” 
published in the journal Kommunist in November, stated: 


The Party has given the “green light” for accelerated development of all branches 
of the chemical industry. But here many difficulties remain to be overcome. Our 
planning and economic authorities have not been giving their full and timely atten- 
tion to progressive tendencies in the development of productive capacities or to 
scientific and technical achievements (Kommunist, 1963, No. 17, page 7). 


The role assigned by the Communist leaders to chemistry in improving 
agricultural yields is described in the editorial as follows: 


Modern chemistry opens the way to a rapid increase in the productivity of the 
fields, and also to an increase in the productivity of animal husbandry. An all-out 
expansion of the production of mineral fertilizers 1s now the prime essential for 
boosting agriculture. Mineral fertilizers and land irrigation make it possible to 

` guarantee good harvests under any climatic conditions (7bid.). 
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The chemical industry is also given first place in a special section of the same , 
issue of Kommunist under the heading “On Economic Topics,” which contains 
an article by A. Smirnov, head of a group under the Institute for Technical and 
Economic Research into the Chemical Industry, entitled “Getting the Most out 
of Fertilizers.” In this article Smirnov expresses the view that supplying agricul- 

“ture with chemical fertilizers is a sure means of bringing about a considerable 
increase in the productivity of agriculture. He also says: 


It 1s advisable to use chemicals not on individual crops, as we ate now doing, 
but over entire regions, primarily irrigated regions, the milk and vegetable supplying 
regions of large industrial centers and other intensively farmed regions, where 
mineral fertilizers can be used to the greatest advantage (pages 95—96). 


Smirnov’s conclusion is certainly somewhat belated: 


_ It is now imperative to draw up a scientific plan for the rational and widespread 
use of chemicals in-agriculture, which would lay down, on an economic basis, the 
precise extent to which use should be made of mineral fertilizers, chemical feedstuffs 
and pest control agents, to establish the most rewarding fields of application of 
mineral fertilizers and chemicals, and to set up priorities for the use of chemicals 
in the various regions... (page 96). 


Although the importance of chemical fertilizers has been known for a very long 
time, these quotations show convincingly that the Soviet leaders are only now 
beginning to think about using such well-tried means in agriculture. They also 
reveal the typical tendency to execute measures not in a routine fashion but in 
the form of a campaign. . 


That the importance of chemicals in Soviet agriculture had hitherto been 
underestimated and even discounted’ is clearly evident from an editorial entitled 
“Cherish and Multiply the National Assets” in -Partiinaya zhizn. After making 
several confident assertions that the Soviet Union is becoming stronger and richer 
every day and that agricultural production is constantly increasing, the author 
says at the end of the article: 


Or let us take fertilizers. It is no secret that we haven’t enough at the moment. 
Despite this, tens of thousands of tons of the most valuable fertilizers are lying under 
the open sky ın station sidings getting spoiled. Are the Party organizations of col- 
lective and state farms, the Party committees of the production boards, aware of 
this? They are, but do nothing ebout it. As a result, colossal damage is being done 
to attempts to boost agriculture and increase yields (Partiinaya zbizn, 1963, No. 23, 
page 6). ; 

Thus even collective and state farm officials, who are responsible for increas- 
ing yields, are guilty of neglecting one of the most important means of achieving 
this purpose. It is also highly significant that the accusation made by the editors 
of Partiinaya zbizn is addressed to the Party officials, who presumably cannot be 
classified as saboteurs or persons deliberately trying to wreck the country’s 
economy out of opposition to the Communist system. Even more inexplicable 
occurrences are cited in the editorial: 
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Fertilizers are frequently applied unsystematically, sometimes to the detriment 
of the harvest, or are used for the wrong purpose, or else wasted. Scientists have 
calculated that if we were to make proper use even of only the amount of fertilizer 
which we are producing at the present time, we should obtain double the benefit 
from it (ibid.). 


The above applies to the period before. the Central Committee meeting. At 
the session itself, a Seven-Year Plan for developing the chemical industry was 
approved, whereupon the leading Party press: organs began to write as if the 
sudden boost of agriculture envisaged’ as a result of the use of chemicals was 
already a reality. Thus, an editorial with the dramatic heading “New Horizons 
are Opening,” which appeared in Kommunist after the session, proclaims: 


Coupled with mechanization, the introduction of chemicals signifies a real 
revolution in agriculture, and opens the way to intensive farming and the attament 
of an extremely high labor productivity. The wide use of fertilizers and the further- 
ing of irrigation make it possible to guarantee consistently large harvests of cereal 
and industrial crops in many regions (Kommunist, 1963, No. 18, page 8). 


To be sute, later on there is a reference to the recent agricultural crisis, but it 
is regarded as one of the after-effects of Stalinism: 


Our country was lagging seriously behind as regards ibe development of agrı- 
cultural chemistry, and hence as regards agricultural yields, the yields of produce 
per hectare of arable land. The main reason for this backwardness was that we did 
not have the necessary material resources at our disposal to bring the production of 
mineral fertilizers up to the level of development of other highly important branches 
of heavy industry. But this was not the only reason. In our country the grass-arable 
system, which, ın essence, constitutes a rejection of the role of mineral fertilizers and 
their effectiveness, was widespread. Chemustry was ignored up to 1953 (page 9). 


` The year 1953 is mentioned because it marked the end of the Stalin period 
and the beginning of Khrushchev’s reign over Soviet agriculture. However, no 
mention is made of the fact that the grass-arable system was continued for a 
further nine years. 

In an article by N. Baibakov entitled “The Role of the Chemical pie in 
the Development of Productive Capacities,” the chemical industry is described 
as the most progressive branch of modern industry and its main tasks as those of 

satisfying the requirements of agriculture in respect to mineral fertilizers and 
chemical agents against diseases and pests attacking plants and animals; 
completely ipn ng food products now used for industrial purposes by syao- 

thetic materials . . . (page 15). 

The last suggests that large auniies of food products have been used for 
industrial purposes to the detriment of the Soviet population. 

The general role of chemistry in the development of Soviet agriculture is 
summarized as follows: 


The best way to boost agriculture is to intensify it. In this respect chemicalization 
has a leading part to play (page 20). 
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The article “Bread and Chemistry,” by V. Pannikov, contains a historical 
review of the use of chemistry in Soviet agriculture, and instructions on the prac- 
tical application of the achievements of chemistry. Here the following significant 
comment is made: 


However, it must also be realized in all seriousness that the maximum benefit 
can be gained from the use of the various chemical products only when collective . 
and state farms themselves become economically interested in higher production 


(page 41). 

It is thus implied that kolkhozes and sovkhozes are not at present interested 
in their own economic improvement. Here the author has, intentionally or 
otherwise, put his finger on the root of all the evils in Soviet agriculture. 


‘Tt goes without saying that the journal Partiinaya zhizn also gave due attention 
to last December’s plenary session of the Party Central Committee. Significantly, 
a large part of the journal’s editorial on this topic, entitled “An Important Stage 
in the Development of the Country’s Economy,” was devoted to discussing the 
work of the Party organizations in explaining the importance of developing the 
chemical industry. Among the various instructions given to Party members is 
the following: 


The tasks of Communists in the villages derive from the plenary session’s 
directive that the vast possibilities in chemistry must be used primarily for continuing 
to boost agricultural production and for building up a sufficiency of food ın the 
country (Parttinaya zhizn, 1963, No. 24, page 5). 


Although this directive may appear at first glance to be senseless and un- 
necessary (why remind a Party member what his primary duty is?), certain 
conclusions may be drawn from it. The first is that the vast numbers of rural 
Commuhists could hardly care less whether their kolkhozes and sovkhozes are 
successful or not. Secondly, there would not be a demand to, create a sufficiency 
of food in the country if such a sufficiency already existed. 


Agriculture in the Soviet Union may be likened to a fortress which not only 
resists all attempts at seizure by the Communists but inflicts on them ever more 
crushing defeats every time they attack it. The current attack is being launched 
under the banner of chemicalization. How it will end, only the future can tell. 


* 


Besides being a disastrous year for Soviet agriculture, 1963 also marked the 
first anniversary of the formation of the special Party organs set up to deal with 
agricultural problems, an occasion which did not pass unnoticed in the Party 
press. Thus, Kommunist published an article entitled “One Year’s Work of the 
New Party Organs in the Villages” by F. Kulakov, secretary of the Stavropol 
Krai Agricultural Party Committee. The choice of author was doubtless influenced 
by the fact that in 1963 the Stavropol Krai had quite a respectable grain harvest 
and was thus able to fulfill the plan for the delivery of grain crops to the state and 
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achieve figures roughly treble those of the rich agricultural oblasts of the Ukraine. 
This success was naturally exploited for propaganda purposes. In this connection, 
Kulakov praises the efficiency of the new production boards: 


The production boards started their existence by studying the economy of the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes from every aspect and making substantial corrections in 
the plans for their development. Most of them brought about an economic improve- 
ment not by issuing documents from offices but [by working] in the kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes, in the work brigades, sections and farms themselves, wherein they had 
the support of primary Party organizations and the kolkhoz and sovkhoz workers 
(Kommunist, 1963, No. 18, page 53). 


In illustrating the yield increases achieved by his krai, Kio compares 
the 1963 figures with those for 1953, which, as we have already mentioned, is 
the year in which Khrushchev assumed control over Soviet agriculture. Kulakov 
writes: 


The area under winter wheat, the variety which gives the greatest yields under the 

conditions prevailing in the Stavropol territory, was 1,610,000 hectares, i.e., over 
250,000 hectares more than in 1961. The yield of grain pet hectare of arable land 
increased from 450 Hoenn in 1953 to 1,000 kilograms in 1963, that 1s, by 2.2 
times (ibid.). 


This increase, however, should be considered in the light of the fact that the 
figures given for the 1953 harvest were, in view of the fertility of the Kuban 
soil, extremely poor. 


Kommunist also claims that the new on of administration was initiated by 
the kolkhozes and sovkhozes themselves: 


It must be pointed out that all the measures aimed at raising the level of agri- 
culture and animal husbandry, including the establishment of the production boards 
and the rural Party committees, did not derive “from above” but from the kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes themselves, and were implemented on the initiative of the specialists 
on the production boards (sbid., page 54). 


Of course, this claim was made in an attempt to justify the administrative 
reorganization and demonstrate that the new organs were gaining in authority 
and experience. 

The Party press has also been making exceedingly frequent references to the 
responsible officials of the kolkhozes and sovkhozes as being responsible for the 
few successes achieved in 1963. Thus a sketch in Partiinaya zhizn by B. Rakh- 
manin was devoted exclusively to these officials in both successful and backward 
kolkhozes. 


In an article entitled “The Ideological Section of the Party Committee,” 
numerous positive facts are mentioned in connection with the reorganization. In 
general, an attempt is made to blame the catastrophic agricultural situation on the 
inefficiency of numerous kolkhoz and sovkhoz managers by stressing the old 
truth, “as the land is managed, so does it bear.” Although there is a certain amount 
of truth in this accusation, since there are indeed many inefficient managers to be 
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found in the several thousand kolkhozes and sovkhozes, this fact alone is insuf- 
ficient to explain the progressive crisis in Soviet agriculture. Thus, Khrushchev . 
himself remarked at the recent plenary session of the Party Central Committee: 


You know that this year has been exceptionally unfavorable as regards climatic 
conditions. A severe winter followed by a seriqus drought caused damage to the 
most important agricultural regions of the country. The harvest was smaller this 
year than last, and the winter crops on millions of hectares perished (/zvestia, 
December 12, 1963). 


In fact, however, the grain had been ripened on several million hectares, but 
was left to perish under the snow because the harvesting had been so inefficiently 
organized. Wheat was the principal crop to suffer in this way. 

The question therefore arises: Why do these catastrophes keep on occurring, 
despite the unremitting attention devoted to agriculture by the Soviet leaders? 
The main reason would appear to be that the kolkhozes and sovkhozes are incap- 
able of satisfying the material needs of their workers. The extremely low wages 
are largely responsible for the progressive drift of agricultural workers from the 
land. However, in the last analysis the fault lies with the system itself, which has 
turned the free peasant into a kolkhoz worker, forced to work on Jand not belong- 
ing to him. It is quite clear that the present catastrophic situation cannot be. 
remedied either by directives, propaganda or chemisity, on which the Soviet 
leaders are now relying. 

A. Gae. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


December 1963- 


1 Announcement of the decision to begin publi- 
“ cation in 1964 of a new monthly, Morskaya 
navigatsiya i gidrografiya (Sea Navigation and 
Hydrography), to appear in Leningrad 


2 Sixth session of Soviet-Norwegian Commis- l 


sion on’the Preservation of Seals and Regula- 
tion of Seal~-Hunting in the Northeastern At- 
lantic takes place in Oslo. The next session to 
take place in Moscow in 1964. 


Presidium of Supreme Soviet ratifies proto- + 


col signed in Kabul on July 25, 1963, to Soviet- 
Afghan treaty of October‘16, 1961, on eco- 
nomic and technical aid during Afghanistan’s 
second five-year plan. 


4 Chairman of the State Committee for Coor- 
dinating Scientific Research K. N. Rudnev 
receives visiting delegation from the French 
chemical industry led by MM. Letourneau and 
Demichel. 


5 Day of the Constitution, 

Four-day round-table conference, attended 
by political and other representatives of 19 
countries, opens in Moscow to discuss topical 
problems concerning the international situa- 
- tion. 


6 Council of Ministers meets to consider drafts 
of the economic plan and state budget for 
1964—65. 

Two Soviet delegations, governmental and 


non-governmental, the former headed by Dep-, 


uty Foreign Minister S. G. Lapin, fly to 
Nairobi to attend celebrations marking Kenya’s 
declaration of independence. 

Exhibition of drawings by American artists 
opens in Moscow. 

Fortieth anniversary of Vechernyaya Moskva. 

Mintster of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev 
receives Minister of State of the Mali Republic 
to discuss the future of Soviet-Mali trade. 

Report of construction by Finnish firm of 
underground hydroelectric station in Smolya- 
naya Varka massif, on Tuloma River (Kola 
' Peninsula), to be known as Upper Tuloma 
Hydroelectric Station. A large reservoir to 
appear near the station, 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


15 


Report of putting into operation of the largest 
hydroelectric station in Central Asia. 

Forty-fifth anniversary of the M. V. Frunze 
Military Academy. 


Reports of putting into operation of first sec- 
tion of the Omsk synthetic mbber plant and 
of the Dneprodzerzhinsk Hydroelectric Station, 
the latter opening up a deep-water navigational 
route down the Dnieper from Kanev to the 
Black Sea. 


Party Central Committee plenary session opens 
in Moscow to discuss “the accelerated devel- 
opment of the chemical industry as the most 
important condition for the growth of agri- 
cultural output and the enhancement of the 
people’s welfare.” Speech by Khrushchev. 


Signing in Algiers of Soviet-Algerian agree- 
ment on scientific and cultural collaboration 
and of Soviet-Algerian plan for scientific and 
technical cooperation during 1964. 


Arrival in Moscow of American delegation, 
headed by Director of United States Federal 
Aviation Agency Najeeb E. Halaby, to con- 
tinue talks begun earlier in USA on technical 
questions connected with the conclusion of 
an agreement for the setting up of direct air 
communications between USSR and USA. 

Report of putting into operation of nitrog- 
enous fertilizer plant at Grodno (Belorussia). 
Reports of putting into operation of. work- 
shops for producing hydrochloric actd and 
tricresol phosphate at the Stavropol Chemical 
Plant; the second section of the Chernigov 
synthetic fiber plant; the first section of the 
Chernigov wool textile (worsted) plant; and 
the second section of the Cherkassy artificial 
fiber plant. 


Party Central Committee plenary session ends. 
Launching of artificial Earth satellite “Kos- 
mos-23,” 


Report of presence in Moscow, at invitation 
of TASS, of chairman of Indonesian informa- 
tion agency ANTARA and of the head of this 
agency’s international department, to familiar- 
ize themselves with TASS’s work 
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16 


18 


19 


20 


Opening of sessions of the Council of the 
Union' and the Council of Nationalities. 
Reports by chairmen of respective Mandate 

Publication of resolution adopted by Central 
Committee on December 13 on Khrushchev’s 
report. 

Third session of Sixth Supreme Soviet opens 
in the Kremlin. Reports by Deputy Premier 
and Chairman of Gosplan P. F. Lomako on the 
state economic plan for 1964—65 and by 
Minister of Finance V. F., Garbuzov on the 
budget for 1964—65 and the fulfillment of the 
budget for 1962. i 


Arrival in Moscow, at invitation of Party Cen- 
tral Committee and Soviet government, of 
party and governmental delegation from 
Algeria headed by President of the Algerian 
Nattonal Assembly Hadj Ben Alla. 


Supreme Soviet approves report on fulfillment - 


of budget for 1962, comprising a total income 
of 84,306,174,000 rubles and total experditure 
of 82,154,194,000 rubles, making an excess 
of income over expenditure of 2, 151,980,000 
rubles, 

Report of return to USSR from jourzey to 
Jordan, the UAR and India of the Supreme 
Patriarch and Catholicos of All Armenians, 
Vazgen I: 

Joint session of the Council of the Union and 
the Council of Nationalities opens in the Krem- 
lin. 

Launching of artificial Earth satellite ““Kos- 
mos-24,”” 


Large group of Soviet physicians flies from 
Moscow to work in cities and settlements of 
Algeria. 

Report of opening of new research institute 
in Minsk, as part of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Belorussian SSR, for the physics of 
solid bodies and semiconductors, containing 
the first cryogenic laboratory. 

Arrival in Moscow of the Minister-President 
of the National Institute of Agrarian Reform 
of Cuba, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez. 


Publication of laws on the state economic , 


` plan and budget for 1964—65 and of other laws 
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and resolutions adopted by the Supreme Soviet. 
Arrival in Moscow of delegation of officials of 
the Chinese civil aviation service to discuss 
with Aeroflot questions concerning the joint 
tunning of the Moscow-Peking air line. 
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22 Publication of statement by Ministry of For- 


eign Affairs on reorganizing the United Na- 
tions Organization, including the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social Council, 
and ensuring “a rapid settlement of the 
question of restoring the legal rights of the 
Chinese People’s Republic in the United 
Nations.” 

Signing of Soviet-Austrian ETENE on 
trade during 1964. ’ 

Publication of Khrushchev’s replies to ques- 
tions put by the editors of the Ghenatan Times, 
Alger républicam, La Peuple (Algiers) and the 
Rangoon paper Botataung. 


23 Signing in Moscow of Soviet-Moroccan proto- 


col on trade for 1964. 

Signing in Teheran of contracts for carrying 
out work on surveying and designing and 
composition of technical reports, in accordance 
with Soviet-Iranian agreement on economic 
and technical cooperation, for the designing of 
various enterprises, including 11 granartes and 
a sturgeon-breeding establishment. 

Report of beginning on December 15 of 
start-up period of reactor at Novy Voronezh 
atomic power station. 


24 Second session of Sixth Supreme Soviet of the 


RSFSR opens in Moscow. 

Report of experiment in the partial automa- 
tion of instruction (9th—11th grades) at a 
school at Yalta, for which purpose a cyber- 
netic machine known as the “Avtorepetitor” 
has been designed to take tests s by means of 
specially prepared cards, 

Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies conven- 
tion on the privileges and immunities of the 
Danube Commission signed in RETA on 
May 15, 1963. 


25 Report of holding ın Moscow of second session 


of International Bank for Economic Coopera- 
tion, presided over by the Hungaran repre- 
sentative on the Bank’s council. 


26 Seventeenth conference of Moscow city Party 


organization opens, attended by about 800 dele- 
gates. Reports by First Secretary of Moscow 

ı City Party Committee N. G. Egorychev and 
Chairman of its Auditing Commission L. V. 
Deribin. 


27 Signing in Moscow of Sovict-Algerian agree- 


ment on economic and technical cooperation. 


san 
- ` 


Report of holding of plenary session of 
Supreme Court to discuss ways of improving 
procedure for dealing with citizens’ complaints 
and applications, suppressing damage to and 
misappropriation of grain, and other matters. 


28 Departure for Cuba of Soviet delegation headed 
by Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Presidium member N. V. Podgomy to attend 
celebrations of fifth anniversary of Cuban revo- 
lution. , e 

Publication of list of candidates in literature 
and art for 1964 Lenin Prizes. 

'Report of holding in Moscow of first session 
of Scientific Council on Problems of the His- 
tory of the Foreign Policy of the USSR and 
International Relations, attended by scientific 
workers from Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and 
other cities. Speeches by Council chairman 
V. M. Khvostov, Deputy Foreign Minister 
V. A. Zorin and others, 


29 Report of radiolocation for the first time of 
Jupiter by the Institute of Radio Engineering 
and Electronics of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. 

Baku—Krasnovodsk rail ferry, the largest in 
the USSR, put into operation. 


30 Publication of joint Soviet- rian communi- 
qué on the visit of Algerian party and govem- 
mental delegation December 18—28. 

31 Publication of Khrushchev’s replies to ques- 
tlons put by UPI chief correspondent in 
Moscow G., Shapiro. 





Changes and Appointments 


10 K. S. Komev appointed Chairman of the State 
Committee for Irrigation Farming and Water 
Economy of the RSFSR. 


13 V. V:Shcherbitsky relieved of his duties as 
candidate member of the Party Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. 

P. E. Shelest elected candidate member of 
the Party Central Committee Presidium. 


20 N. N. Organov replaced by N. G. Ignatov as 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Sh. M. Arushanyan replaced by N. Kh. Aru- 
tyunyan as Deputy Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

27 N. K. Tupitsyn appointed Ambassador to 
Spain, replacing A. M. Aleksandrov in connec- 
tion with the latter’s transfer to other duties. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


The Problem of Sino-Soviet Relations 


On November 16—18, 1953, the Research Institute on Communist Strategy and Prop- 
aganda of thé University of Southern California held a conference on Sino-Soviet 
relations, to which many persons prominent in the field were invited. Mr. Pavlov, who, 
as one of the Bulletin’s regular contributors on the subject, attended the conference and, 
together with Dr. Jaan Pennar, represented the Institute for the Study of the USSR there, 
gives below a brief report of the main points made during its proceedings, 


“Recent developments in the relations between the USSR and Communist 
China strongly suggest the urgency of the review and reappraisal we have now 
scheduled at the University of Southern California,” declared Dr. Rodger- 
Swearingen, Director of the Research Institute on Communist Strategy and 
Propaganda of the University of Southern California, shortly before the opening 
in Los Angeles on November 16, 1963, of an international conference on Sino- 
Soviet relations. Excellently organized by this Institute, the conference attracted 
a large number of participants, including Allen S. Whiting, Director of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for the Far East at the United States Department of 
State; Heishiro Ogawa, head of the Research and Analysis Division of the Japa- 
. nese Foreign Ministry; R. H. Mason, Counsellor at the British Embassy in 

Washington; Professor Klaus Mehnert, Director of the Osteuropa-Institut, 
Munich;. Professor Hugh Seton-Watson, of London University; Robert Blum, 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, New York; Professor Bernard S. Morris, 
of Indiana University; ‘Alice Langley Hsieh, Paul Langer, Richard Moorsteen 
and David Mozingo, of the Rand Corporation; Anderson Shih, Deputy Director 
of the Union Research Institute, Hongkong ;+Theodore Chen, head of the Asian 
and Slavic Department, Ross Berkes, Director, and Peter Berton, Associate 
` Professor, of the School of International Relations, Professors Arthur Steiner 
and David Cattell, and Charles Malamuth and Young Hoon Kang of the Research 
Institute on Communist Strategy and Propaganda, of the University of Southern 
California. 


The actual work of the conference lasted two cays, taking place behind dosed 
doors under the chairmanship of Dr. Swearingen. There was no previously 
fixed agenda, questions raised by those attending being dealt with in the order 
agreed upon at a preliminary full meeting of participants on November 16. The 
„purpose of the conference was to give participants an opportunity for a fairly 
full exchange of views on questions interesting them, without attempting the 
impossible task of attaining any unity of opinion. 


Most attention, of course, was giyen to the question of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Sino-Soviet conflict. The parties to the dispute themselves keep 
naming different dates for its origin, dating it ezrlier every time. The Chinese 
Communists, for example, now acknowledge that differences of view existed 
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between them and the Kremlin at the beginning of 1956. Some of those attending 
the conference, however, trace it back to the conflict of interests in Manchuria 
and Sinkiang immediately after 1945; others go back further and see elements of 
„the antagonism in the situation of the twenties, basing their view, evidently, on 
the differences that occurred at that time between Mao Tse-tung, who was 
counting upon a peasant revolution, and the views of the Kremlin and Comintern, 


based on the orthodox principles of a proletarian revolution and the hegemony 
of the working class. 


As one of the speakers remarked, it may be taken that the real objects of dispute 
between the USSR and Communist China are more or less those which the parties 
themselves indicate; but this does not make it any easier to establish the causes 
of the dispute. All those present would appear to have agreed that there is not 
one single cause, but rather a complex of causes reacting upon one another, 
which must be further studied. One speaker offered an interesting classification 
of.the aspects of the dispute at present to be observed, dividing them into poten- 
tial, static, promoting and developmental factors. 


On the question which they themselves raised, which of the aspects enumer- 
ated must be considered as the most important, the speakers failed, of course, to 
reach agreement. Although the entire Sino-Soviet dispute seems to consist of 
bitter ideological attacks, most of those attending the conference were inclined 
to take the view that these attacks are merely a means of pursuing the dispute and 
‘do not reflect the real issue. As for the latter, various speakers suggested the 
following: (1) the struggle for power and hegemony in the Communist bloc; (2) 
conflicting national interests; (3) Soviet “great-power chauvinism”; (4) growing 
national pride among the Chinese; and (5) personal rivalry and dislike between 
Khrushchev and Mao. 


It is, of course, important to establish the real nature of the dispute in order 
to determine in what direction it is likely to develop and, indeed, whether it is 
likely to develop further at all. No one at the conference seemed to think a speedy 
solution likely. Some thought it possible in 3—5 years’ time as a result of changes 
in the leadership of the Soviet and Chinese Communist parties—particularly in 
the latter, since after Mao’s departure the Chinese might be expected to adopt a 
coutse of reconciliation with the Soviet Communists, while the Soviet leadership 
was more stable and Khrushchev’s departure was unlikely to bring with it any 
especial changes in Soviet policy. Others saw a possibility of putting an end to 
the conflict provided the Chinese Communists renounced their present provoca- 
tive attitude toward their Soviet colleagues and provided also the USSR ceased 
founding its policies on “great-power chauvinism.” 


The economic and military aspects of the conflict received separate treatment, 
although discussion of the former was limited. Speakers pointed out rightly that 
inadequate Soviet aid to China might be one of the reasons for the Chinese Com- 
munists’ dissatisfaction with Soviet policies. It is difficult, however, to approve 
the tendency of some of them to approach Sino-Soviet economic relations 

‘ exclusively from the commercial angle; further, in view of Sino-Soviet agreements 
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of the years 1954—58, the figure of 430 million dollars warned: at the conference 
` as the value of direct Soviet loans to Mao’s regime needs to be rectified. In any 
case, one should not underestimate the part ‘in restoring and developing China’s 
economy and her war industry played by various other forms of economic, 
technical and military assistance supplied by the USSR until the conflict came out 
_ into the open and continued even now, albeit in severely restricted measure. 


Discussion of the military aspect was just as brief. One speaker pointed out 
that in its strategic calculations the USSR takes as its point of departure a large- 
scale war in which all types of modern weapons, including nuclear, would be 
applied. Soviet and Chinese views on the likely results of a large-scale nuclear . 
conflict, he continued, proved cn closer’ examination to be identical, however 
surprising this might be, bu:}the Chinese Communists did not agree with the 
Soviet desire to avoid local conflicts as capable of developing prematurely into a 
full-scale war, and regarded this desire as showing weakness and capitulationism. 
Attention was drawn to the indifferent quality of the Chinese’ conventional arma- 
ments, which was confirmed during the Sino-Indian conflict. As a result of the 
quarrel with the USSR, the possibility of China’s arming herself with her own 
atomic bomb becomes a question of the rather distant future: in 1957, the Chinese, 
counting on Soviet aid, were hoping to be able to explode their first atomic 
bomb by 1966, but now this event will have to be postponed for virtually another 
decade. 


The next group of questions discussed at the conference may be summed up 
as dealing with the policies and strategy of the Western world as determined 
or modified by the Sino-Soviet conflict..So far, Western policy has been to avoid 
interfering in the dispute for fear of halting its progress and prompting a Sino- 
Soviet rapprochement. This is not to say that the West has exerted no effect upon 
the dispute: the United States’ firm policy with regard to Berlin, Cuba, Taiwan 
and elsewhere and its foreign aid have undoubtedly helped to exacerbate these 
differences. Nevertheless, the dispute has now reached a stage at which the West 
should consider how best to profit itself by bringing pressure to bear on both 
sides. This means establishing some kind of contract with Peking. Of the Western 
powers, Great Britain is the only one to maintain diplomatic relations with 
Communist China. Japan is increasing her trade relations with Peking and is 
evidently becoming more inclined to adopt the “two Chinas” policy. If the Sino- 
Soviet dispute develops further, France and Germany may also be expected to 
establish economic contacts with the Chinese Communists, although as far as 
Germany is concerned this will not mean diplomatic recognition. 


The position of the United States is much more complicated, since the USA 
‘has taken upon itself certain moral and other obligations to the Nationalist 
government of Chiang Kai-shek’and other countries of Asia, a renunciation of 
which, inevitable in the event of recognizing Peking on its own terms, would 
entail the risk of depriving the United States of its authority in Asia without any 
corresponding gain in continental China. Further, since the fanning of hatred 
toward the USA is still the main pivot of Communist Chinese policy in all coun- 
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tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America and as yet shows no sign of abating, it is 
an open question whether Peking will even be prepared to consider a rapproche- 
ment with the United States. Lastly, the policy of “two Chinas,” on the basis of 
which recognition of Communist China or at any rate the establishment of 
economic, cultural and other contacts between Peking and Washington would 
be thinkable, is definitely unacceptable for Peking as it is for Taipeh. 

Attention was also drawn to certain negative aspects of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute, as seen by the West: one of these is that the Western allies, under the ' 
influence-of a relaxation of Communist pressure, have become more involved in 
disputes among themselves. 

` The last group of questions discussed dealt with the effects of the dispute 
on the international Communist movement. For speakers at the conference, no 
especially important changes in this movement had emerged since the outbreak 
of open Sino-Soviet hostility. Naturally, many small parties had become confused 
and lost their bearings. Communist parties in Southeast Asia are ideologically 
disposed to take China’s side, but in determining their position they have to 
take account of Soviet aid and also the position within their own countries. The 
Chinese Communists’ anti-Americanism and their more active revolutionary 
policy have secured them the support of the Communist Party of Japan, but this 
latter party does not in itself represent any great threat to Japan and its influence 
is a good deal weaker than that of the socialists. Although the Sino-Soviet 
dispute has left its mark on the Communist parties of Africa and Latin America, 
the material assistance needed by these parties will here be decisive. In this respect, 
the advantage is clearly on the side of the Soviets. The Chinese Communists, for 
their part, are concentrating their activity on the training of cadres necessary for 
waging partisan warfare on the continents concerned. 

K. Pavlov 
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Erratum 
: : i 
In Part IN (page 16) of the Supplement to the issue of the Bullet for March 1963, the Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR should read “IGNATOV, Nukolai G.” 
New Contributor 


Taskin, G. A. Born 1893. Specialist in the economic geography of the USSR ard the Soviet 
satellites. On the teaching staff at Fordham Unrversity, New York, since 1951, 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim is to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are io 
Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature, medicine and social 
‘organization, The views expressed in the Bulletin or other Institute 
_publications are those of their authors. Contributors are not bound 
_ by any single political philosophy nor are their views to be construed © 
as representing those of the Institute. 
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All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
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Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin . 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
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ell UÀ Institute for the Study of the USSR 


March 1964 


Our First Decade 


It is ten years this month since ‘the ‘first issue of the Bulletin of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR was published. In all of its one-hundred-and-twenty 
numbers, the Bulletin has reflected the results of research carried out by the 
Institute in its capacity as a free association of scholars and researchers specializing 
in Soviet affairs. ‘The task of both the Institute and the Bulletin has been to provide 
information on the most important events in the USSR and comment on the 
political, cultural, social and economic processes taking place there. Indeed, as a 
result of the development of the original “socialist country” into an entire bloc 
of Communist countries, the area of investigation has often been extended beyond 
the Soviet Union. 

Ten years is a considerable period in the life of any journal, especially when 
the events studied move forward in rapid succession and the processes which 
they set in motion are complex and contradictory. In the USSR, the past ten 
years have been marked by fundamental changes in every sphere of the country’s 
life which were bound to have their effect on the entire Communist movement. 
Above all, these changes are the result of the psychological after-effects of World 
War II, the emergence of the USSR as a world power, the transformation of a 
single “socialist country” into a Communist empire, the present evolution from 
an empire to a coalition of Communist states with different national roots and 
cultures, the transformation of the USSR itself, leader of the Communist bloc, 
into an industrial country, the influence of the new technical evolution seen in 
its military and general aspects, and the transition from a dictatorship to an 
oligarchy with a leader who tries to set himself up as a popular tribune. 

These changes have been reflected not only in the state but also the ideological 
“hypostasis” of the USSR, i.e., the Communist philosophy itself, which is in 
fact a kind of pseudo-religion. The ideological disputes in the Communist camp, 
which have split all the Communist parties in the world into pro-Soviet and pro- 
Chinese factions, testify to the definite disintegration of the once united “Com- 
munist Church” into warring sects. And yet the Communist camp continues 
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to be united by a common philosophy, a common psychology and a common 
way of thinking, and it is here that the complexity and contradictoriness of this 
process lies. The paradoxical nature of the processes taking place in the Communist 
world is also manifest in the transitions from “thaw” to “freeze” and from “great 
leaps forward” to economic stagnation, in the disparity between the brilliant 
technical achievements and the breakdowns in such essential matters as bread 
supplies, etc. Such are the problems with which the researcher into Soviet affairs 
is faced. 

Although the contributors ard editors of the Institute in general and the 
Bullen in particular are not bound by any political dogma, ‘they are convinced 
opponents of the Communist system, with which they have had the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted in practice as well as in theory. Certainly, the fact that 
the Bulletins contributors know the Communist system from the inside exposes 
them to a certain danger of subjectivity, and yet, at the same time, it gives them 
a sense of reality which is their main strength. Indeed, heanent comments to 
this effect have been made by our readers. 


At this juncture we should like to mention the great assistance which our 
readers are giving us and the entire Institute in maintaining live contacts with 
our journal—which, incidentally, is widely read in all the countries of the free 
world, and, what is perhaps more important, in the developing nations of 
Southern ‘Asia, the Far East, Africa and Latin America—and by their comments 
and active contributions. 


The work of the Bulletin will rot become any easier in the future. In a world 
which is fast losing its two-pole nature and undergoing vast changes, it is be- 
coming more and more difficult to interpret the developments taking place in 
the Communist world, as these developments cannot be explained merely by 
the fact that Communism, after all, is not the bright hope of the future but the 
final convulsion of the capitalistic and nationalistic era. Political, cultural and 
social processes are not deterministic, being governed not only by historical 
and sociological laws but also by the modifications to these laws which are 
introduced by the influence of national forces in international affairs. 


It is hoped that the Bulletin will continue to fulfill its function as a research 
journal providing the free world with information about Communism, a 
phenomenon which has confronted the West with the question of the life or 
death of Man as a free and creative being. 


ARTICLES 


_ The Political Morale of Mao’s Army 


' K. Paviov 


Ia view of continuing Sino-Soviet hostility and the prolonged, and still 
potentially dangerous, Sino-Indian border conflict, many military and political 
experts in the West often wonder about the strength of the Chinese Communist 
Army, or, as it is called officially, the People’s Liberation Army of China. These 
experts are interested not so much in how many divisions the Chinese Army has, 
or in its technical equipment and firepower—these can be more or less accurately 
deduced from information in the press on China’s economic potential, the level 
of development of her heavy industry (in particular her war industry), the size 
of her population, her natural resources, etc.—as in the “spirit of the army,” the 
moral and political state of the troops themselves. As this factor is in many 
respects a fairly reliable criterion of an army’s fighting efficiency, its importance 
here need not be further emphasized. 


It should be borne in mind that even today the Chinese Army is basically 
a peasant army in which numerous traditions formed during the revolutionary 
war are actively maintained by the Chinese Communist Party. These traditions, 
which grew up during the difficult years when Mao Tse-tung’s partisans, operat- 
ing in remote areas of the country, were forced to rely on their own resources 
or the meager resources of the local population for almost everything, partic- 
ularly food and clothing, were founded on those principles of brotherliness and 
équality between commander and simple soldier, army and civilian population, 
which soon become entrenched in all revolutionary armies, only to be gradually 
subordinated to the dictates of life and a rigid military organization upon the 
cessation of revolutionary activities. This inevitable process is nearing completion 
in the Soviet Army, whose revolutionary spirit is finally dying—at least in the - 
opinion of the Chinese Communists, who put the blame for this entirely on 
Khrushchev, even though the transformation of the Soviet Army from a revo- 
lutionary into a professional army began oe was to all intents and purposes 
completed under Stalin. 

With the end of the civil war and the Gai of peaceful reconstruction 
in the years 1949—50, the People’s Liberation Army was also faced with the 
danger of turning into an army of professional soldiers and seeing its revo- 
lutionary past sink into oblivion. Having already taken over the organizational 
structure, military training system and weapons of the Soviet Army, it proceeded 
to borrow the latter’s system of officers’ ranks, patterns for shoulder boards and 
resplendent generals’ and officers’ uniforms as well as the Soviet Army’s strict 
respect for rank—in other words, the attributes of a regular army. The result was 
the disappearance of the former uncomplicated relations between commander 
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and ordinary soldier, their isolation from each other and the emergence of a 
military caste. In 1957—58, the years of the “Great Leap Forward” and the 
establishment of the “people’s communes,” Mao T'se-tung, aware of the danger, 
attempted to restore the Chinese Army’s “revolutionary” character by sending 
military units to perform all kinds of work in the “building of socialism,” with 
the result that the pick and shovel are now just as much a part of the People’s 
Liberation Army as the rifle and machine-gun. Soldiers and officers alike are 
used as “shock” troops on all projects such as the construction of water reser- 
voirs, dams, dikes and roads. Entire military units commanded by generals, with 
all their vehicles and equipment, take part regularly in the annual sowing and 
harvesting campaigns. Army commanders also actively assist the Chinese Com- 
munist Party in organizing the people’s militia. As was stated in the official Party 
newspaper Jen Min Jib Pao: 

The People’s Liberation Army of China is an army of workers and peasants, 
a people’s army of a new type, created and led by the Communist Party of China 
and Comrade Mao Tse-tung. Close bonds between commander and soldier, superior 
and subordinate—this is one of the fundamental principles, set up by comrade Mao 
Tse-tung, on which our army is based.... This is a most important factor, thanks 
to which ovr army, which during various periods of the revolutionary war had to 
operate in exceptionally complicated and difficult conditions, was able to win all 
the battles, crush an infinitely superior enemy and achieve victory in the revolu- 
tionary war.? 

In 1958, to strengthen these close bonds between commander and subordinate, 
it was made a custom in the Chinese Army for all officers, including generals, 
to take turns in exchanging their uniforms, with all badges of rank, for those 
of ordinary soldiers, and to serve as such in various sub-units for certain periods. 
We shall have more to say on this custom later on in the article. ' . 

In building up and strengthening the army, the Chinese Communist Party 
intended it to serve not only as a military force supporting the Party’s domination 
over China, but also as a powerful political instrument. For this reason the Party 
has always attached great importance to politically educating army personnel 
along these lines, since, in the werds of Mao T'se-tung, “military might is only 
one of the instruments for performing political tasks.”% Chinese Communist © 
armed forces, from the partisan peasant formations of the Red Army to the 
Eighth and the New Fourth Armies of the war with Japan and the many-million- 
strong People’s Liberation Army formed in 1945—46, have always been under 
the Party’s constant, unremitting surveillance. As Mao T'se-tung said: 

Every Communist must understand this truth: power springs from the muzzle 
of a gun. Our principle 1s that the Party has command over the gun, and that it is 
absolutely impermissible for the gun to have command over the Party.3 
1 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, July 29, 1963. 

2 Mao Tee-tung, “Kuanyu chiucheng tangne ti tsowu ssuhsiang” (On the Comestion of Incorrect 
Views in the Party), Selected Works, VoL I, Peking, 1961, p. 87. 


3 Mao Tse-tung, ““Chuncheng ho chanlueh wenn” (Problems of War and Strategy), ibid., Vol. IL 
Peking, 1961, p. 535. 
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It would not be too much to say that during the civil war almost all Party 
members had passed through the ranks of the army, from which the Party 
derived its hard core of political and. administrative workers. Each commander 
and each soldier had learnt how to be, and had indeed been forced to be, not 
only a soldier but also an agitator, political worker and administrator. As Mao 
Tse-tung said in 1929: 


The Red Army does not by any means exist solely for the purpose of fighting. 
Besides destroying the military might of the enemy in battles, it must also take 
upon itself the execution of such important tasks as carrying out explanatory and 
propaganda work among the masses, organizing the masses, arming them and 
helping them to establish a revolutionary regime, including the establishment of 
Communist Party organizations. Otherwise, war loses all sense, the existence of 
an army loses its meaning.* 


In 1949, when the Communists had seized a large part of China and their 
two-million-strong army was preparing for a further attack southwards, Mao 
wrote: 


The People’s Liberation Army always was and always will be a fighting army. ... 
[It] is also an army of political operational workers. ... The 53,000 cadre workers 
now prepared to move southwards together with the army are far from sufficient 
for the vast new regions which will be occupied by us in the near future. We must 
be prepared to convert entirely the whole of our 2,100,000-strong field army into 
an army of political operational workers.® 


During the civil war, officers and men of the Chinese Communist army 
took a direct part in implementing all the most important political measures 
organized by the Chinese Communist Party. These measures, which included 
liquidating the estates of landowners and sometimes of prosperous peasants 
and confiscating all their lands, tools and other property, arresting and liquidating 
“counterrevolutionaties and enemies of the people” in towns and villages and 
guarding key industrial, transport and trading enterprises, were readily under- 
standable and, one may add, even dear to the hearts of the majority of the 
soldiers, formerly hired laborers and landless peasants, as they were largely 
directed against their “class enemy.” At the end of the civil war, the Chinese 
Communist Party began to reform its basically partisan armies as “modern regular 
armed - forces,” which since 1954-55 have been kept up to strength by con- 
scription. Nevertheless, this reformed army has remained a political instrument in 
the hands of the Party and has participated directly or indirectly in the numerous 

, campaigns which the Party has carried out since 1949. The Party continues 
to draw on the army for its hard core of low-, medium- and even high-ranking 
administrators. Demobilized officers and soldiers are slowly but systematically 
taking ‘over all responsible positions in goverment institutions, industrial 





t Mao Tse-tung, “Kuanyu chiucheng...,” p. 88. 

> 5 Mao Tse-tung, “Tsai chungkuo kungchantang tichi chieh chungyang weiyuanhui tierh tzu 
chuanti huiyi shangti paokao” (Report to the Second Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the 

Communist Party of China), Selected Works, Vol. IV, Peking, 1960, p. 1427. 


and transport enterprises, people’s communes, etc., replacing persons who are 
either politically unreliable or unable to continue working for ‘health or t oher 
reasons. 

However, substantial daue which may be seen reflected in the aims 
of political education in the army, are gradually taking place in China. Although , 
those of the “class enemies”—landowners, members of the “comprador bour- 
geoisie,” i.e., large-scale industrialists, merchants and bankers dealing in foréign 
capital, generals and other officers of the old army, etc.-who had not emigrated 
or been killed were, during the very first years of Mao’s regime, reduced to the 
status of pariahs, disorganized, put under strict surveillance and intimidated to 
such a degree that they ceased to pose any serious threat to the regime, subsequent 
measures of the Party’ turned millions of its former allies into enemies. The 
organization of collective farms and later on of rural people’s communes meant 
that the peasants lost not only the tiny plots of land which they had received as 
a result of the land reform but even, albeit for a mere two or three years, the 
tight to own any property at all. Liquidation of private industry and trade caused 
irreparable damage to the interests of the petty “national” bourgeoisie, with 
whom the Communists had been so careful to preserve an alliance during the `, 
civil war. The rumbles of discontent caused by these measures have spread to 
tens of millions of Chinese and can hardly have failed to penetrate into the army, 
which still has close ties ‘with the country. Much information on the growing 
political conflict in the Chinese Army in connection with the “Great Leap 
Forward” and the organization of the people’s communes is given in a secret 
information bulletin of the army’s Main Political Directorate, the contents of 
several numbers of which were published in the USA in 1963. ee Min Jih Pao 
also wrote: 


The overt armed .enemy has bei crushed, but the class enemies have not 
reconciled themselves to their defeat. They have been and still are using various 
means, overt and covert, military and political, economic and ideological, in an 
attempt to bring about a revolution in every way possible. The class warfare is 
continuing as before, and will do so throughout the entire transition period, This 
class warfare must inevitably be, reflected in the army as well.¢ 


In this connection, it is important to note that although the Chinese Army 
retained its fundamentally peasant character even after it had been put on a 
modern regular footing, a considerable change in the social structure, of its 
commissioned ranks was unavoidable: the need for competent commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers capable of handling complicated modern military 
equipment even of conventional types has compelled the Communist authorities 
to recruit young intellectuals, many of whom came from the “alien” bourgeoisie. 

In an attempt to counter the influence of socially hostile elements, the Party 
extended to the army its campaign against the “rightists,” that is, all those who 
disagreed to any extent with Mao’s general line, which, proclaimed in 1958, 
signified a considerable shift to the left in ics policy. Among the many victims ` 


gury a Main Jib Pao, July 29, 1963. 
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of this campaign was Marshal Peng Te-huai, who in 1959 was Defense Minister, 
a Vice Premier of the State Council and a member of the Political Bureau of the 
Party Central Committee. Although there was not a word from Peking on the 
real reasons for his disgrace, numerous sources confirmed that the “hero of the 
Korean war” had dared to come out openly in the Political Bureau with a 
memorandum against the people’s communes and the “Great Leap Forward” and 
even to acquaint Khrushchev with its contents beforehand when he met him in 
Tirana in 1959.7 Mao never forgave the Marshal, who for many years had fought 
in the front ranks of the Communist partisan army, for this criticism. 


Finally, the Chinese Army cannot remain entirely indifferent to the current 
dispute between Mao and Khrushchev. The Chinese Army has too close ties 
with the Soviet Army, and is too dependent on the Soviet Union, for its generals 
to think seriously of “military autarky” and the possibility of bearing the burden 
of a major war without Soviet help. Moreover, the Chinese generals and other 
officers, who are very reserved toward Mao’s attempts to reinstill into the army 
the “revolutionary spirit” of its semi-partisan days, have always regarded the 
Soviet Army, particularly as regards its equipment, as a model. Thus, in 1962 
Major General Pan Chen-wu, military attaché at the Chinese Embassy in Moscow, 
declared—and these words were not said merely out of diplomatic courtesy: 


The People’s Liberation Army of China is proud to have such a powerful ally 
as the Soviet Army. We always hold up the Soviet Army as an example, we always 
try and gain advanced experience from the Soviet Army. We express our sincere 
gratitude for the help and support given us.8 


The Party organs responsible for the political indoctrination and supervision 
of Army personnel are certainly taking into account the critical and complex 
situation at home and abroad in the planning of their political work. An interesting 
atticle in this connection was written by General Hsiao Hua, deputy head of the 
Main Political Directorate of the People’s Liberation Army. Entitled “Conduct 
Live Ideological Education in Accordance with the Ideas of Mao Tse-tung,” 
the article was published in the journal Hyung Chi on the occasion of the thirty- 
sixth anniversary of the existence of a Communist army in China.® As regards 
political indoctrination, the Chinese Army is not treated as a separate entity but 
is subordinate to the Party Central Committee alone, and for this reason General 
Hsiao Hua’s article may be taken as showing the general trends and aims of 
political propaganda in China as a whole. The General maintains in particular that 
the Sino-Soviet ideological dispute, far from altering the basic trends of the 
political work of the Chinese Communist Party, trends which became established 
about six years ago, has rather strengthened them. As a result, mass political 
education in China is now almost exclusively based on the image of Mao as the 
“great leader and teacher” and on the ideas which he has set forth in his works. 





7 See, for example, Edward Crankshaw, The New Cold War : Moscow v. Pekin [sic], Penguin Books, 


Baltimore, Maryland, 1963, pp. 83—84. 
8 Prasda, August 1, 1962. 
° Hung Chi, Peking, No. 15, August 1, 1963, pp. 14—23. 
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In 1949, Mao Tse-tung issued the hloa admonition to the Chinese 
Communists: 


Beware of arrogance. This is a matter of principle for the leader and an important 
prerequisite for the maintenance of solidarity. Even those who have achieved great 
successes in work without committing any grave errors should not be arrogant. _ 
Forbid the celebration of birthdavs by Party leaders, forbid the naming of zeograph- 
ical locations, streets and enterprises after Party leaders... put an end to the 
eulogizing of merits and virtues.1° Í 


This was Afteen years ago. Today, in the mouths of rank-and-file Party 
members and non-Party members alike, Mao T'se-tung’s name is invariably 
accompanied: by such epithets as “beloved,” “great,” “wise,” “brilliant,” etc. 
This is not simply Oriental flattery, neither is it a sincere expression of veneration 
for the leader, but one of the laws of life under a totalitarian system. Mao’s 
picture now hangs alone in government and educational institutions. (Incidentally, 
it is interesting to note that although portraits of Stalin were displayed alongside ` 
those of Mao until 1956—57, they were then removed—despite the present assertion 
of the Chinese Communists that they were against de-Stalinization from the very 
beginning+4—and only restored later to spite Khrushchev.) The Mao cult is also 
evident from the following extract from the General’s article: 


Comrade Mao T'se-tung is the great Marxist-Leninist of our tıme. The ideas of 
Mao Tse-tung: constitute Marxism-Leninism developed creatively on the basis of 
the universa_ truth of Marxism-Leninism during the concrete practice of the Chinese 
revolution and the collective struggle of the Party and the people in an age when - 
imperialism is heading toward collapse and socialism toward victory. The ideas 
of Mao T’se-tung are the compass of the people’s revolution and of socialist con- 
struction 1n China, a powerful ideological weapon in the fight of our people against 
imperialism and reactionaries in all countries, and a powerful ideological weapon 
in the fight against contemporary revisionism and dogmatism.- Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung not only laid down a firm and correct political course for our army, the 
only correct line along which to build it up, but also worked out a number of basic 
principles for the people’s army and the people’s war. The great victories won by 
our army in the revolutionary wars and its vast achievements in the building up 
of a new type of people’s army were gained under the personal leadership of Comrade 
Mao T’se-tung and under the leadership of his 1deas. Experience shows time and - 
time again that our cause can develop and conquer if we act decisively 1n accordance 
with the ideas of Mao Tsse-tung; on the other hand, even the slightest deviation 
from the ideas of Mao T’se-tung, even though made with the intention of putting” 
things right, may lead our cause toward failure and defeat. The ideas of Mao Tse- 
tung were, are and will be the sole correct guidance in all the work of our army.1# 


Until 1955—56, the study of Stalin’s works, particularly those dealing with 
such matters of current concern for Communist China as industrialization, 





10 Mao Tse-tung, “Tungweihui ti kungtso fangfa” (Methods of Work of the Party Committee), 
Selected Works, Vol. IV, p. 1444. 

U Jen Min Jih Pao, July 20, 1963. 

12 Hung Cit, No. 15, August 1, 1963, p. 15. 
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collectivization of agriculture and the fight against the counterrevolution, held 
a prominent position in the internal political propaganda and indoctrination 
carried out by the Chinese Communist Party. At the same time, Mao’s works 
were also studied, three volumes of his collected works having been published 
by this time. After Stalin had been discredited in the USSR his works were also 
gradually excluded from the political training curriculum in China, including’ 
of course the army. The higher Party organs and the Party schools followed the 
Soviet example and began to place more emphasis on the study of Lenin’s works, 
which, however, proved to be too scholastic and too far removed from the vital 
` problems of the Chinese people for the purposes of mass political indoctrination. 
Even the Chinese Communist Party itself sometimes had difficulty in applying 
the study of Lenin’s works to its current practical and ideological problems. It 
was thus only logical that the gap came to be filled by the works of Mao, who 
after Stalin’s death was acclaimed in China as “the best of the living Marxist- 
Leninists.” 


Views may differ on the originality, profundity and style of Mao’s works, 
as on Mao’s intellectuality in general. However, one thing is certain: during 
the years of ideological stagnation in the USSR, when nothing original from the 
Soviet press was ever published in China, with the possible exception of Khru- 
-shchev’s “corn treatises,” they provided the Chinese Communist Party with the 
best possible material with which to give ideological expression to the organiza- 
‘tional system which it had established'in China and with which to create a 
“spiritual” base for its policy. The Party’s policy switch to an “original Chinese 
course,” which became clearly marked in 1958, lent further importance to 
Mao’s works. Indeed, it was at this time that the “movement for the study of the 
works and ideas of Mao” was organized throughout China. The study of Mao’s 
works has been introduced into all places of higher education as a special political 
„subject in its own right, and is obligatory at all levels of political training. Knowl- 
edge of Mao’s chief works is now regarded as a criterion of “political awareness.” 
The Communist authorities attach such importance to political training that they 
sometimes give permission for work in offices and schools to be completely 
stopped for several days in order that all employees, teachers and students may 
devote themselves entirely to studying a question of current policy or else one 
of Mao’s works. In Communist China, a man’s reliability, loyalty, awareness and 
political maturity are today largely judged by his attitude toward political study 
and the progress he makes in it, his working ability being of secondary concern. 


According to General Hsiao Hua, the Chinese Army has also been caught 
up in the “movement for the study of the works and ideas of Mao.” He writes: 


The most fundamental problem in live ideological education consists in 
answering the various ideological and practical questions which arise during the 
revolutionary struggle and real life, and in solving these problems in accordance 
with the ideas of Mao Tsse-tung.... In other words, all officers and soldiers must 
be armed with the ideas of Mao Tse-tung, in order that they may act consciously in 
accordance with the instructions of Comrade Mao Tse-tung.... The works of 
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Comrade Mao Tse-tung are « scientific generalization of the practice gained by the 
people of our country in the revolutionary struggle, the concentrated experience 
of the victory of the people’s revolution and socialist construction in our country; 
they are also outstanding theoretical works on the revolutionary struggle of the 
peoples of the entire world and on the international Communist movement.14 `, 


The General dwells at length on the various methods used in the study of 
Mao’s works. He gives the following advice on how to make Mao’s ideas more 
accessible to semiliterate and even completely illiterate soldiers and how to 
organize joint political studies for officers and ordinary soldiérs with due regard 
for the differences between their educational and cultural levels: 


Just as the worker and peasant who were exploited under the old society under- 
stand better than the average intellectual what is meant by exploitation, oppression 
and class, so officers and soldiers of the liberation army, who are carrying out a 
revolutionary battle mission, are capable of understanding the extremely com- 
prehensive and profound theoretical ideas contained in the works of Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung.... It is clearly wrong to think taat, owing to their low cultural 
level, the masses of workers, peasants and soldiers are not in a position to study and 
master Marxism-Leninism and the ideas of Mao Tse-tung. Of course, commanders 
with a high level of theory and culture and those undergoing training in 
schools must also be expected to study theory more systematically and read more, . 
read the works of Comrade Mao T'se-tung more; they must also enOGES some of 
the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin to read.14 


The General emphasizes particularly that the main object of ideological and 
political training in the Chinese Army is 

. to consolidate and enhance the combat efficiency of the troops, to fulfill success- 

fully the tasks of Party and state.... Our army will be invincible if we arm all 


officers and men with the ideas of Mao Tse-tung and in addition place advanced 
military equipment in their hands.15 


He also maintains, in all seriousness, that 


. the Tibetan and Sinkiang frontier troops were able to achieve victory in the 
defensive and counteroffensive battles on the Sino-Indian border because in times 
of peace they had thoroughly studied the works of Comrade Mao Tse-tung; this 
helped to raise the political level and level of military training of both officers and 


men.16 


The General attaches just as much importance to class education as to the 
“life-giving” word of Mao Tse-tung. He writes: 


In carrying out live ideological education in accordance with the ideas of Mao 
Tse-tung, it is necessary to begin with class education, to take it as a basis. Right 
from the very establishment of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army, Comrade 


13 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p.16. 
15 Thid., p. 23. 
18 Thid., p. 16. 
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Mao Tsse-tung laid particular stress on class education. During the subsequent 
lengthy period, our army amassed a wealth of experience in class education and 
gradually built up a finalized set of methods for implementing it.17 


General Hsiao Hua advances numerous reasons why the Chinese Communist 
Party is forced to take particular care that the “spirit of the class struggle” should 
continue to live in the-ranks of the Party, and particularly among the younger 
generation, These reasons are’ contained in the following lengthy extract from 
his article, which is here quoted because it also presents in general terms the 
fundamental aims of Communist China’s domestic and foreign policy and 
throws some light on the hidden forces governing present-day Chinese society— 
forces which have, in particular, been responsible for the Sino-Soviet conflict. 
The General writes: 


As in previous times, a fierce class struggle is now taking place both ın the 
international arena and within the country. The imperialists, led by the USA, are 
engaged in a frantic arms race and at the same time are resorting to a “peaceful 
strategy” in order to conceal their policy of aggression and war behind a peaceful 
smoke screen; they are also trying to effect a restoration of capitalism in the socialist 
countries by means of “peaceful evolution.” The present revisionists, in their turn, 
are conforming to the demands of American imperialism, hiding behind Marxist- 
Leninist phrases, obscuring the boundaries between the classes, replacing dialectical 
materialism by bourgeois pragmatism and the class struggle by cooperation between 
the classes and rejecting the doctrine of the proletarian revolution and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Within the country “there exists as before a class struggle 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, a struggle between the two courses— 
the socialist and the capitalist... .” [General Hsiao Hua is here quoting from a 
resolution adopted at the Tenth Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party.] Such a class struggle is of a prolonged, complex, 
tortuous and sometimes extremely fierce nature... the successful progress of the 
socialist revolution and socialist construction in our country may cause the vigilance 
of certain of those in our ranks to become paralysed, and they may easily neglect 
their class and the class struggle, lose their vigilance toward the offensive of internal 
and external class enemies; it [the successful progress ...] may engender a desire 
to rest on one’s laurels without trying to go further, a desire to refuse to continue 
a life full of adversities and deprivations in order to enjoy all of life’s blessings. The 
fact that all the young officers and soldiers of our army have grown up in the new 
China, after the liberation of the entire country, deserves our special attention. 
They are no longer living in the surroundings of a tempestuous class struggle such 
as existed during the years of the revolutionary war, but under the new conditions 
of the socialist revolution and socialist construction. ... The overwhelming majority 
of them have not been hardened by the realities of the class struggle and the revo- 
lutionary war. ... Some young people are even oblivious of the blessings among 
which they are living, they are incapable of discerning the corrupting influence 
of bourgeois ideas and resisting it. Unter these circumstances, we are confronted 
with a really most serious task: how to help youth master the class struggle under 
conditions quite different from those in which its fathers lived, so that it will assim- 





17 Tbid., p. 19. 
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ilate the revolutionary traditions of the older generation and hand them down 
from father to son; how to help our elder comrades preserve their proletarian 
revolutionary nature so that they will never forget their purpose, never change 
their views. The basic problem affecting the future of our revolutionary cause is 
whether-we shall be able to fulfill this task in the proper way. . 36 


As we see, the problem of the younger generation is causing grave concern 
to the Mao Tse-tung regime, which is trying by all possible means to guard 
young people against the “‘pernicious influence” of Western ideas and the Western. 
way of life. Indeed, this problem lies at the very basis of the present Sino-Soviet 
ideological dispute and the tasks which the Chinese Communist Party has set 
itself in the international Communist movement. 


A prominent feature of the class education carried out by the Party in the 
army and the country as a whole are exaggerated and distorted reminiscences 
by living witnesses of the difficult past of the Chinese people, the “misdeeds” 
of the landowners and capitalists, the “crimes” of the USA and the Chiang © 
Kai-shek nationalist government, and various stories about past revolutionary 
events, revolutionary traditiogs, etc. Such educational methods are considered 
to have achieved their object if at the end, the officers and soldiers are, as General 
Hsiao Hua writes,“in a position to identify themselves with a class, the internal 
class enemies with the external class enemies, the liberation of their own people 
with the liberation of the workers of the world,” and if they “clearly understand 
that after we have gained the revolutionary victory... we must care for our 
class brothers in the whole world, support and assist them.” According to the 
General, the ideal conclusion to which the officer or soldier should come after 
having been indoctrinated in the proper class spirit is that “all rich men in the 
world are villains and all poor men in the world are a single family; let us not 
lay down our arms until we have destroyed the exploiter classes.”2® 


The formal type of ideological, political and class education in Communist 
China is combined with “education by labor,” to which great attention is given 
by the Communist authorities, who regard it as one of the most effective means 
of inculcating revolutionary Communist ideals and principles. According to a 
directive of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party published 
in May 1957 and entitled “On the Participation of Leading Workers of all Grades 
in Physical Work,” responsible officials in governmental bodies, enterprises, 
educational institutions, public organizations, etc., were to be the first to undergo 
“hardening by labor.” In practice, however, this measure took on the nature 
of a permanent campaign which encompassed not only leading workers but all 
employees of institutions and enterprises, teaching staff, college students, senior- 
grade students in high schools, etc. It should be borne in mind that the main 
object was not merely to assign physical work to persons not normally having 
the occasion to perform it regularly, but to bring them into close contact with the 
peasants and manual workers under the lattet’s living and working conditions. 


18 Ibid. pp. 19—20. 
1 Thid., p. 19. 
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In this measure the Mao Tse-tung regime sees a means of reinstilling the revo- 
lutionary spirit into officials, leading cadres and particularly the young students, 
a means of “preventing their isolation from the masses, their isolation from 
reality, saving them from subjectivism and bureaucratism.”?° For their “education 
by labor” these persons are sent in turns to low-ranking organizations, to 
factories, mines, railroad stations, farms, etc. Indeed, the campaign itself is called 
“hsia fang,” which means literally a “sinking downwards.” 


General Hsiao Hua makes only a fleeting reference to “hardening by labor” 
in the army. This is because, as we have mentioned, the soldiers of the Chinese 
Communist Army have always been used as shock workers in any case. Thus, in 
the first half of 1963 military units put in over 2,400,000 work-day units in 
agriculture alone, rendering particularly valuable assistance in repairing machines, 
building irrigation networks, etc.2! Nevertheless, the “‘hsia fang” campaign did 
lead in the Chinese Army to a highly original practice which would be inconceiv- 
able in any other regular army in the world, the Soviet Army included: in August 
1958, a broadened meeting of the Political Bureau of the Chinese Communist 
Party Central Committee was held at which Mao T'se-tung decreed that, in the 
interests of preserving “revolutionary solidarity” between commander and 
ordinary soldier, army commanders should take it in turns to serve as privates in 
low-level sub-units. On the basis of this decree, the Army’s Main Political 
Directorate issued a regulation in September 1963 according to which officers 
of all ranks were to be sent to serve as privates in sub-units for one month each 
year. The higher-ranking generals were the first to be affected. Many army 
commanders and political commissars “once again put on soldiers’ uniforms 
with the badges of rank of privates and with rucksacks on their backs went to 
subunits in order to eat, live, train and work together with the ordinary soldiers 
and share their pleasures.”?* According to Jen Min Jih Pao, from August 1958 
to the end of 1962 there were over 771,000 cases of officers’ doing service in this 
fashion, over 250 generals being involved. Although the normal period of service 
is one month per year, for young officers and political workers, mainly intellectuals 
who had never served as privates, it was extended to six or even twelve months. 23 


Although the official Chinese press refers to this practice with enthusiasm, 
there are many grounds for assuming that this enthusiasm is not shared in 
Chinese military circles. The fact that the campaign was also regarded with 
disfavor by Soviet specialists who served as advisers to the Chinese Army is 
shown indirectly by the studied silence which the Soviet press continues to 
maintain in respect to it. Even Jen Min Jib Pao belatedly admitted the existence 
of: dissatisfaction: 

However, by no means all officers have correctly understood this system. At 
the time some said: “It will be too much of a waste if commanders and leading 





20 Jen Min Jib Pao, June 2, 1963 (editorial), 
21 Ibid., July 29, 1963. 

22 Thid. 

23 Thid. 
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workers drop their work and go off to serve as simple soldiers,” of that “it will 


only be adversely reflected in the work of the institutions and cause more harm _ 


than good.” One young and intelligent commander even maintained that to make 
‘them serve as simple soldiers was tantamount to “wasting valuable material on 
trifles, using steel instead of wood.”24 


The newspaper warns that’ the Se s campaign will continue to meet with 
“ideological obstacles.” 

In conclusion, it might not -be isapptopeats to mention that in his article 
General Hsiao Hua studiously avoids any reference to the Sino-Soviet ideological 
dispute in general, let alone direct attacks on the USSR and Khrushchev personally. 
Even when speaking of the anti-Chinese campaign waged by the “imperialists, 
reactionaries in various countries, and the present revisionists,” he stresses 
particularly that it is the “Tito clique’’** which is the representative of the latter. 
Of course, this does not mean that the Chinese Army is entirely unaffected by the 
ideological dispute, any more than the Soviet Army can be, However, the fact 
is that the leaders of both armies are taking hardly any part in the dispute, only 
coming to the fore when matters of a military nature are concerned; indeed, they 
lose no opportunity of drawing attention to the “brotherly comradeship” of arms 
and the alliance between the Chinese and Soviet armies. It was significant that the 
Chinese delegation which went to the USSR for the celebrations of the forty-sixth 
anniversary of the October Revolution was headed by General Liu Chih-chien, 
like General Hsiao Hua a deputy head of the Chinese Army’s Main Political 
Directorate. Evidently cooperation and alliance with the Soviet Army is still a 
‘mattér of vital necessity for Mao under present conditions, despite his belief in 
the power of the masses and their superiority over all weapons. Perhaps this is 
one of the reasons why Peking has so far refrained from taking the final step and 
breaking with Moscow completely, although there have been numerous occasions 
for doing so aed the past one or two years. 





%4 Ihid. r 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy .- 


The Soviet Chemical Fertilizer Industry 


The progressive decline in yields from the virgin lands and the disastrous 
harvest of 1963 have at last compelled the Soviet government and Party leaders 
to make a serious attempt to develop the chemical fertilizer industry on a large 
scale. The enterprises concerned have been given the task of increasing their 
capacity and output to five times the present level in the course of a few years. 


The first question to consider in relation to mineral fertilizers is that of 
the scientific study of their application, i.e., agricultural chemistry. At present, 
there are too few competent agrochemists in the USSR, as a result of a neglect 
of the subject in places of higher education. In the RSFSR, for example, only 
two such institutions deal with the subject-the K. A. Timiryazev Agricultural 
Academy in Moscow and the Perm Agricultural Institute. In 1962, the former of 
these graduated no more than 25 agrochemists, and the number graduating from 
the Perm institute was no greater. The teaching of agrochemistry to students of 
other phases of agriculture is also somewhat neglected: in the same year, 36 
hours were devoted to lectures on the subject and 70 hours to laboratory work, 
for third-year students of the departments of agronomy and fruitgrowing at the 
Moscow academy, for example, whereas previously as much as 250 hours had been 
given over to it. At the agricultural tekhnikums (specialized secondary schools), 
agtochemistry has disappeared altogether from the curriculum, and the use of 
fertilizers is dealt with only briefly in the course of general agricultural instruction 
by teachers who are not agrochemical specialists. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that most of the agronomists graduating from secondary and higher specialized 
schools of agriculture should have no more than a very general idea of agro- 
chemistry and are not always competent to decide questions concerning the 
use of fertilizers in practice. Consequently, these concerned with the theory 
and practice of Soviet agriculture now consider it essential to increase con- 
siderably the numbers of students admitted to agrochemical departments and 
to improve. the training of teachers in the subject. , 

. Under the conditions characterizing Soviet agriculture, i.e., a planned 
economy and the absence of private ownership, it is necessary to study the soil 
scientifically and to make a record of the nutritive substances contained in the 
soil of each field and of those required for each crop. But this is not done in the 
USSR.? In most cases, the fertility of the soil is still assessed by last year’s yields. 
Since little account is taken of the content of individual nutritive substances 
in the soil, mistakes are often made in the choice of fertilizers. ‘The Soviet press 


1 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, March 23, 1963, p. 34. 
2 Thid. 2 
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reports that on a number of state farms fertilizers have been applied which proved 

‘harmful to the soil and to the crops grown on it. Generally speaking, the lack 
of qualified agrochemists has reduced Soviet practice in the use of these fertilizers 
to a very unsatisfactory condition. 


One question in particular has been brought out into the open relatively 
recently: this is the advisability of the practice, observed until a short while 
ago, of using mineral fertilizers ‘mainly for industrial crops such as cotton, 
sugar beet, flax and also tea. According to Soviet sources, only about 2 million 
tons of mineral fertilizer, or 12 percent of their total production, were allocated 
in 1963 for cereals and legumes, excluding corn; this was enough for only 6-8 
percent of the total area sown to such crops.* Soviet specialists, however, are 
of the opinion that in areas with sufficient moisture, in the Northern Caucasus, 
the forest-steppe and other areas of the Ukraine or the Central Black Earth 
zone of the RSFSR, mineral fertilizers could already be used for cereals with 
no less effect than for industrial crops. 


The fact just quoted that the amount of artificial fertilizer allocated by official 
plans for use on land sown to cereals and legumes was sufficient to cover only 
6—8 percent of the total area sown to such crops serves as an indication of the 
unpreparedness of Soviet industry to satisfy the needs of the country’s agri- 
culture. According to the Soviet press, as much as 500 million tons of manure, 
about 100 million tons of peat, the same amount of liquid manure and tens of 
. millions of tons of lime and gypsum are needed.5 By 1970, it was originally 

, planned to raise annual production of mineral fertilizers to 100 million tons, 
which will require 60—65 million tons of potassium salts and over 83 million 
tons of phosphate ores (apatite and phosphorite). In addition, considerable 
' quantities of natural gas, sulfur and sulfide ores will be required for the manu- 
facture of sulfuric acid. Consequently, the geologists will have to bear a large 
share of the work entailed by the latest shift of policy. 


In the view of Soviet specialists, recent years have seen an intensification 
of the study of agriculturally useful minerals. During the four years 1959-62, 
the requirements of the Seven-Year Plan in respect of surveying resources of 
potassium salts in the form of phosphoric ores were fulfilled 'and overfulfilled; 
but even this effort seems inadequate when seen against the eee ee of the 
latest requirements. 

These requirements are to be met by increasing the output of mineral ferti- 
lizers by the most economic methods, that is, by concentrating upon the large 
deposits located in the economically, more developed regions of the country 
and by developing existing plant of the chemical industry. It is therefore proposed 
to extend work on the surveying of potassium salt deposits on the Upper Kama 
River, in the Perm Oblast, in the regions of Starobin, in Belorussia, and Kalush 





3 Ibid., November 9, 1963, p. 30. 
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‘and elsewhere in the Ukraine. In addition, preparations have to be made for the 
industrial exploitation of new apatite deposits in the Khibiny Mountains, on 
the Kola Peninsula, and phosphorite deposits in the regions of Kara-Tau 
(Kazakhstan), Egorevsk (Moscow Oblast), the Vyatka-Kama deposit (Kirov 
Oblast), in the Baltic countries and elsewhere.” 


In order to supply the virgin lands, Central Asia, Siberia and the Far East 
with fertilizers, it is intended to set up a second center for the production of 
phosphates in southern Kazakhstan, in order to avoid the necessity of trans- 
porting to these areas, over distances of several thousand kilometers, apatites 
‘from the Kola Peninsula, where the only source of these fertilizers at present 
existing—the “Apatit” ‘combine in the Khibiny Mountains~is situated. Quite 
recently, a deposit of phosphorite containing tremendous quantities of excellent 
raw material for the fertilizer industry was discovered in the Dzhambul Oblast 
of Kazakhstan, in the region of the Kara~Tau mountains, containing thousands 
` of millions of tons of phosphorite situated not far from the surface.® Although 
this deposit is considerably richer in anhydride of phosphorus than the apatite 
ores on the Kola Peninsula, the Soviet authorities are complaining that the 
development of this new basin is proceeding ‘extremely slowly. At present, the 
rate of extraction is less than one million tons a year, and the completion of 
ore-entiching plant js being delayed, so that these tremendous reserves are 
remaining practically unexploited.® 

The deposits of raw materials already surveyed in the USSR are on the 
whole sufficient to enable the target for fertilizer production aimed at in 1970 
to be reached. Work still remains to be done, however, in the near future on 
certain deposits; it is also planned to build ‘fertilizer plants in the Perm Oblast, 
Belorussia and the Ukraine. In order to secure the supply of raw materials from 
these areas, deposits of potassium salts amounting to no less than 5,300,000,000 
tons will have tó be evaluated in the next two years.1° 


The tasks confronting geologists evaluating phosphate ores are no less great, 
for they will have to evaluate in greater detail already-known deposits in order to 
find apatite and phosphorite resources on an industrial scale. In the European 
USSR, the main phosphate deposit is that on the Kola Peninsula, which may prove 
adequate in quantity for a few decades’ further work by the “Apatit”? combine. 
But, as the Soviet authorities themselves have admitted, the possibilities here 
ate limited as far as the area of exploitation is concerned, so that the search for 
the development of additional areas suitable for industrial exploitation in the 
Khibiny region acquire especial importance. Work in this direction is to be carried 
. out in the next six years, 1964~70, with the object of increasing the deposits 
estimated by 500 million tons.4 


? Ibid. 

8 Ibid , September 28, 1963, p. 11. 

® Pravda, October 6, 1963, p. 1. 

10 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, November 9, 1963, p. 29. 
11 Ibid. 
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Similar measures are to be undertaken with regard to phosphorite deposits 
in other parts of the USSR. In particular, it is planned to increase such reserves 
at the Vyatka-Kama deposit by 1966 to 500 million tons, at the Estonian deposit 
to 250 million tons and in the Leningrad Oblast to 220 million tons.! 


Apart from the detailed evaluation of deposits already known, an extensive 
- campaign is to be undertaken with the purpose of establishing in broad outline 
the possibilities of obtaining potassium salts and phosphates in various regions 
of Siberia, the area west of the Southern Urals, the Lower Volga region, the 
Northern Caucasus and Kazakhstan. To cover the cost of such surveying through- 
out the USSR, it is intended to raise the funds allocated from 8,200,000 rubles in 
1963 to 13,900,C00 rubles in 1965.13 

The creation of a permanent base for providing raw materials for the fertilizer 
industry in Sibezia and the Far East is likely to set a big problem, although there 
are a number of signs indicating the presence of potassium salts in the Lower 
Cambrian basin in the south of the Siberian platform, which occupies considerable 
areas stretching from the lower reaches of the Podkamennaya Tunguska River 
to the Lena. Here salt solutions containing a high proportion of potassium and 
bromine have been found, as also; during boring operations to the north of-the 
town of Kansk, in the Krasnoyarsk Krai, thin layers of sylvinite containing ‘up ~ 
to 35 percent of potassium chloride. Large deposits of alkaline rocks have been 
discovered in tae neighborhood cf Lake Baikal; specimens have been found 
consisting almest entirely of apatite externally resembling that .of the Khibiny 
deposit.14 i 

For a long time there has been talk of the need to search for apatites, phos- 
- phorites and potassium salts in Siberia and the Far East, but the only conclusion 
so fat agtived at is that it is.a very complex problem best approached by way of 
studying the conditions attending the formation of these minerals. The Soviet 
authorities consider that such a search might well’be successful, but the complexity 
of the geological structure and the vastness of the areas concerned create serious 
difficulties. Attempts are being made to attract foreign specialists to the USSR 
for this purpose, but here again difficulties are being encountered, so that the 
State Geological Committee is to this end mobilizing all organizations engaged 
in Siberia and tae Far East in surveying for oil and gas. 

At present, che Soviet chemical industry is concentrating on the manufacture 
of nitrogenous, phosphate and potash fertilizers, but agriculture is making 
increasing demznds for microfertilizers containing copper, molybdenum, boron, 
zink, cobalt and other elements capable of enhancing agricultural yields. In 
addition to the use of slag and other waste matter from ore-enriching enterprises, 
Soviet scientists have, begun to stady the possibilities of exploiting new types 
of fertilizer derived from coal, more specifically from those types of coal in 
which the vegetable matter has undergone relatively little decomposition; these 
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ate the brown coals containing mineral components and free organic acids capable 
of forming soluble compounds suitable for use as fertilizers. Experiments carried 
out by the Irkutsk Institute of Physical Chemistry on fertilizers of this kind 
-produced by the Cheremkhovo semicoking plant have shown that their applica- 
tion to various soils increases the yield of wheat by 10-28 percent, of corn by 
14-44 percent ‘and of sugar beet by 20—40 percent. 15 

In general, the Soviet government and Party leaders have only recently decided 
to recruit the assistance of large research organizations for the purpose of develop- 
ing the supply of raw materials to the chemical fertilizer industry. Over one-and- 
a-half years ago, a decision to increase the output of artificial fertilizers was taken 
modifying the decision adopted in 1958. In 1962, output amounted to 17,300,000 
tons, and in 1963 it was plained to raise this to 20,000,000 tons,!® an increase of 
2,700,000 tons despite the fact that in the same year it was planned to put into 
commission new plant capable of producing a further 8,000,000 tons. This year, 
the plan lays down a total output of 24,000,000 tons and an increase of production 
capacity by a further 9,500,000 tons.1? The planned output for 1965 is 35,000,000 
tons, a figure achieved by the United States in 1962.18 Finally, in a speech delivered 
- at Krasnodar at the end of last September, Khrushchev stated that by 1970 the 
USSR aims at reaching the output level of 100,000,000 tons a year.1® A glance at 
_ these figures shows a certain discrepancy between the capacities to be put into 
commission and the planned increase in output. In 1963-64, namely, new capac- 
ities are to total 17,500,000 tons, while the increase in production is to constitute 
6,700,000 tons. This is doubtless due not only to the difficulties associated with 
the commissioning of new chemical plant but also to the intention to devote a 
considerable part of the output for these two years to other purposes, perhaps 
for defense. ; 

Thus, the United States produced 35,000,000 tons of artificial manure in 
1962, with a total sown area of 118,000,000 hectares and a total population of 
about 190,000,000, while the USSR in 1963 planned to produce 20,000,000 tons 
with a total sown area of 218,000,000 hectares and a population of about 
225,000,000. In order to achieve the same rate of artificial fertilizer production 
to unit area of sown land as was reached by the United States in 1962, the USSR 
would have had in 1963 to raise its output to 40,000,000 tons, or twice as much 
as it planned to produce. In fact, according to the information available, the 
USSR intended in 1963 to put into operation 59 new factories and shops for 
the manufacture of fertilizers, in addition to the two hundred chemical plants 
reconstructed or newly built during the four years 1958-62. 2° 


The reasons for the inadequate supply of artificial fertilizers in the USSR are 
to be found not only in production figures but also in the losses incurred during 
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transportation and in the failure to deliver the fertilizers to the fields. For several 
- years, the lack of labcr on state and collective farms has led to considerable 
delays in the transportation of fert-lizers from the railroad stations to the fields. 
During the last two years or so, large numbers of young people, especially men, 
have been transferred from rural areas to industrial construction sites in the 
eastern tegions of the country, and the resultant labor shortage has created an 
acute problem for agriculture, in this as in other respects. 

Apart from an increase in oucput, much attention is being given by the 
State Committee for Chemistry to the question of improving the quality of 
artificial fertilizers. In the next few years, the numbers of simple and compound 
concentrates manufactured is to be increased; at present, the variety is very 
limited and, what is worse, the content of nutritive substances very low.*4 So 
far, for example, phosphates are represented only by simple superphosphates, 
with a nutritive content of up to 20 percent. In this connection, Professor V. 
Borisov was perhaps rizht when he said that in 1961 about 75 percent of all the 
fertilizers manufactured in the USSR represented no more than useless balast.?? 
Further, potassium salts and ammonium nitrate are supplied in forms which 
deteriorate in store and become unfit for use. For example, the Chirchik chemical 
combine still manufactares nitrate in crystalline, not granulated, form. 


The plan for 1964-65 takes account of the advantages of concentrated and 
compound fertilizers. Phosphate production is to be increased mainly by step- 
_ ping up the manufacture of double superphosphate with 44-46 percent active 
content and ammonium phosphate. In connection with this development, the 
construction of new plant for producing simple superphosphate is to be stopped. ?3 
The conclusion this implies is that the phosphate plant built during the period 
since 1958 has consumed large sums of money for nothing. During the next two 
years, large phosphate shops are tc be built at the Volkhov aluminum plant, the 
Kédainiai chemical combine and a number of other places. Nitrogenous fertilizers 
are to be supplemented by the addition of carbamide, with 46 percent the most 
highly concentrated nitrogenous fertilizer.24 Carbamide shops are to be brought 
into operation at the Novomoskovsk and Lisichansk chemical combines, in the 
East Siberian and Middle Volga economic regions. Ammonium nitrate is to 
retain its former importance, but is to be produced in granulated form to avoid 
the danger of deterioration when in store. The production of synthetic ammonia 
is to incorporate more up-to-date methods of extraction from natural gas and also 
of purification. Large-scale plant for this purpose is to be brought into operation 
during the next two years in the Moscow, Oka, Middle Volga, North Caucasian 
and East Siberian economic regions and also in the Ukraine, Belorussia, Uzbeki- 
stan and Lithuania.*5 At newly-built factories, the enrichment of ores by the 
flotation method is to be used in the manufacture of potassium chloride. At the 


31 Tord. 
22 Ibid., March 23, 1963, p. 35. 
33 Thid., October 5, 1963, p. 18. 
24 Ihid. 
25 Ibid. 
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end of 1963, the Berezniki potassium combine, in the Urals, was to adopt a 
new and more effective method of drying potassium chloride and the issue of 
hydrated potash salts was to be abandoned. 


In order to catch up with the West, the USSR intends during the next few 
years to begin manufacturing compound fertilizers. In fact, a beginning has 
already been made at the Novomoskovsk combine, which is producing “nitro- 
phoska,” containing nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium.*® In recent years, the 
proportion of liquid forms in the total output of artificial fertilizers in the United 
States and other Western countries, especially in Europe, has shown a sharp increase, 
but as yet very little is being done in the USSR about their use, despite the fact 
that liquid fertilizers are economically more advantageous than the solid forms, ®? 


Every ton of nitrogen applied in mineral fertilizers raises the yield of wheat 
by 10-15 tons, of sugar beet by 32-35 tons, and of corn for silage by 75-90 tons. 
It has been established that the best nitrogenous fertilizer is ammonia, a point 
which is particularly advantageous inasmuch as the production of nitrogen in 
the form of liquid ammonia is considerably simpler and cheaper than in solid 
form, for example, as ammonium nitrate (the cost of producing nitrogen in the 
form of ammonia is 25 percent lower than that of producing the same quantity 
of nitrogen in the form of ammonium nitrate). Moreover, the capital expenditure 
required for the construction of an‘ammonia plant is only two-thirds of that for 
plant capable of producing ammonium nitrate equivalent in nitrogen content. 
Difficulties attendant upon the application and storage of liquid ammonia are 
avoided by using a 25-percent solution, since the gas pressure in the solution is 
negligible and the solution causes no metal corrosion and thus may be stored in 
ordinary carbon steel cisterns. ?8 

At present, the installation of equipment for producing ammonium solution 
is being completed at the Mostow coking plant and at Jonava. Other plants are 
also being built at Dorogobuzh and Cherkassy. Soviet agriculture, however, is 
not prepared to deal with liquid fertilizers: no instructions are available on their 
transportation, storage and application to the soil, and the equipment for storing 
them is also non-existent. ?? 

As we have seen, it was planned to supplement the existing 200 plants, built 
or reconstructed during the period 1958—62, by erecting and putting into commis- 
sion 59 new factories and workshops during 1963. According to Soviet sources, 
however, delays occurred in the realization of this plan. There are delays, for 
example, in the completion of new plant for the manufacture of sulfuric acid, 
which is indispensable for the production of fertilizers containing phosphorus. 
Year after year, plans for the construction of sulfuric acid plant fail to be carried 
out, particularly at enterprises of the non-ferrous metallurgical industry, whose 
administration takes a negligent attitude to this question, despite the fact 





230 Thid. 
37 Thid, October 12, 1963, p. 8. 
38 Thid. 
2 Thid. 
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that the production of sulfuric acid from the waste gases of this industry is 
60 percent cheaper than from pyrites or sulfur.°° Sulfuric acid departments at 
the Middle Urals and Mednogorsk combines have been under construction for 
more than five years, waile the erection of a similar department at the Chelyabinsk 
zink plant has virtually been stopped. The putting into operation of sulfuric 
acid departments at Volkhov, Balkhash and the Altyn-Topkan mining and 
metallurgical combines took place only after great delay and is meeting with 
difficulties at the Kirovabad aluminum plant and the Alaverdi copper chemical 
combine. 

The fulfillment of construction plans for 1963 and 1964 in this branch of 
industry is by no means certain. It was planned before the end of 1963 to put into 
operation plant capable of producing annually 2,000,000 tons of potash fertilizer 
at the Berezniki and So_igorsk potassium combines, 1,100,000 tons of phosphorite 
flour at Kingisepp, 2,000,000 tons of phosphate fertilizer at Voskresensk, Kras- 
nouralsk, Konstantinovka, Sumgait and the Kedainiai chemical combine in 
Lithuania, and 800,000 tons of various nitrogenous fertilizers at a number of 
other plants ;31 but these plans have remained unfulfilled. 

All such plants under construction are suffering from shortages of building 
materials and equipment and transport. Year after year, many enterprises con- 
cerned with chemical machine building, including those of ‘“‘Penzkhimmash,” 
in the Cis-Volga Econcmic Region, the “Frunze” plant in the Kharkov Economic 
Region, and “Kurgankhimmash,” in the South Urals Economic Region, fail to 
fulfill their production plans; there are holdups in the supply of pumps from 
plants at Shchelkovo and Sverdlovsk, unsatisfactory products are being furnished 
by factories at Penze, Tambov and elsewhere.*? The total value of equipment 
to be delivered to enterprises producing fertilizers was 90,000,000 rubles 
in 1963 and 1,270,000,000 rubles during the period 1964-70.%8 


* 


The plenary session of the Party Central Committee and the session‘of the 
Supreme Soviet held last December provide further interesting information on 
this subject, reminding us as they do that not all the fertilizers manufactured 
by the Soviet chemical industry are made available for use in Soviet agriculture. 
Khrushchev, for examole, gave the following information on plans for manufac- 
turing fertilizers and supplying them to Soviet agriculture in the years 1963-65: 





1963 1964 1965 
(Tons) 
Total Output of Chemical Fernlizers ... 20,000,000 25,500,000 35,000,000 
Allocated to Sowıet Agriculture ..... 15,900,000 22,000,000 30,000,000 
Allocated to Other Purposes ....... 4,100,000 3,500,000 5,000,000 


SOURCE, Ixvestsa, December 10, 1963, 


30 Pravda, October 6, 1963, p. 1. 

31 Ibid, p. 2. 

32 Ibid, 

33 Izpastia, November 12, 1963, p. 1. 
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Neither Khrushchev in the Central Committee nor Chairman of Gosplan 


P. F. Lomako when addressing the Supreme Soviet specified the purposes to 
which the remainder is to be put after the needs of Soviet agticulture have been 
satisfied, but an answer is suggested by the fact that Soviet mineral fertilizers 
are also exported, as may be seen from the following tables: 


Soviet Exports of Apatite Concentrate, 1958—62 


SOURCE: Vaeshayaye cocoa SSSR xa 1962 god: Statistubeshy sbermk (The Foreign Trade of the USSR in 1962: A Statistical 


Handbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 56. 


Potash fertilizers are exported not only to the satellites but also to many 


(ons) 
1958 


398,000 
87,300 
75,100 

193,600 
61,800 
95,100 

164,500 

151,200 
43,700 


1961 
38,500 
119,300 
139,900 
542,500 
32,000 
16,900 
77,700 
304,700 
94,800 
265,200 
154,200 
212,200 
48,400 
7,000 


2,053,300 


1962 
46,600 
117,400 
178,400 
593,500 
43,600 
22,000 
79,600 
312,700 
97,800 
272,200 
149,200 
225,700 
45,400 
58,000 


2,242,100 


countries of the non-Communist world, as the following table shows: 


Soviet Exports of Potash Fertilizers, 1958—62 





(Toas) 
1958 1961 1962 
+ Belgium .......ceceeeee ees 42,200 39,500 59,400 
Great Britain ............005 11,000 52,800 51,100 
Netherlands..........400005 14,000 41,900 31,200 
Denmark .........0ceeeees 22,400 14,300 36,300 
Jely cisensd cute bstectete eee 6,600 ` 43,300 14,000 
Canada oo. cc eeeeeeeeeee ees 7,900 15,700 17,700 
Ciba siie u Vecateeeneuins = 74,100 65,500 
United States... o.a.. = 18,100 11,000 
Finland.........cceeeeeeees 45,000 81,700 80,500 
Sweden .......cecceeee eens 21,600 20,500 19,600 
i Yugoslavia a...n eeen 74,000 37,800 118,400 
Jipa a ialee canes eneak 132,000 309,400 286,000 
Other Countries ........555 17,300 12,500 87,000 
Tonle Teses 394,000 761,600 877,700 


SOURCE: Vmeshayaya isrzosiza SSSR xa 1962 god: Statssticherky shormk (The Foreign Trade of the USSR ın 1962 A Statistical 


Handbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 56. 
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It will be seen that of the twelve importing countries in the last table only 
two are Communist. : 

The proportion of these experts to the total quantities of fertilizers manu- 
factured by the USSR in these years is as follows: 


Quantity Manufactured Quantity Exported 

PREEN (Toas) ee ee ne See een en a 
1 ne ee 12,420,000 1,899,300 (15.3%) 
G61 «hiv tnatert ented arts 15,310,000 2,814,900 (18.4%) 
BOBO ete ah ates 17,260,000 3,119,800 (18.0%) 


SOURCES: Neraes hhuapesive SSSR + 1962 godu: Statıischasky exggedih (The Nanooal Economy of the USSR in 1962 
A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 165, p 

When considering the proportion of fertilizers exported, it should also be 
borne in mind. that only the best, capable of competing with foreign products, 
was exported. 

It may be supposed that the quantities of fertilizer allocated to other purposes ' 
in 1963, 1964 and 1965 are, in fact, allocated to exports. We have seen that 
cereals and legumes, excluding corn, were last year allocated no more than 
about 2 million tons of artificial fertilizer, which was enough for only 6-8 per- 
cent of the total area sown to such crops. To this we may now add that in 1962 
exports of these products amounted to more than 3 million tons, which would 
have been sufficient to cover a further 9-12 percent of the total sown area. 
Meanwhile, in 1963 exports of fertilizers rose yet higher. 

Speaking in the Central Committee, Khrushchev recalled that in 1947 the 
Soviet government had exported grain while in certain parts of the country 
people had been dying: of starvation. Mentioning this as evidence of the crimes 
of Stalin and Molotov vis-a-vis the Soviet people, Khrushchev omitted, however, 
to draw attention to the fact taat he himself was responsible for exporting 
millions of tons of valuable fertilizer while Soviet agriculture was left without. 

Another point of interest emerging from the proceedings of the Central 
Committee and Supreme Soviet sessions of December last is the fact that the 
Soviet leaders would appeat to have changed their tone somewhat with regard to 
the possibilities of the Soviet fertilizer industry during the last few months. 
We have seen that in September 1963 Khrushchev, speaking at Krasnodar, 
declared that by 1970 it was planned’ to bring the annual output of artificial 
fertilizers to 100 million tons; now, however, there was talk of bringing the level 
only up to 80 million tons.34 This points clearly to the lack of foundation which 
sometimes, at least, characterizes Soviet plan figures. We have yet to see whether 
the USSR will succeed in developing its artificial fertilizer industry on the scale 
indicated, or whether this branch of the economy will remain as backward as 
before. 

G. A. Vvedensky 


H Ibid., December 10, 1963, p. 2. 
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On the Rehabilitation of Professor Nikolai Voznesensky 


The sixtieth anniversary, which occurred toward the end of last year, of the 
birth of Professor Nikolai Voznesensky provided the Soviet press with an 
opportunity to discuss in some detail what became known as “the Voznesensky 
_ affair.”? An eminent economist, holder of important posts in the Soviet economic 
administration, member of the Politburo and of the Academy of Sciences, 
Voznesensky was executed in 1950 under circumstances which for a long time 
remained obscure. 


Voznesensky was dismissed from all his posts by Stalin himself during a 
discussion which took place in the Kremlin on the night of March 5, 1949. 
Contrary to‘usual practice, no immediate arrest took place, and he was able 
to make use of the next few months in order to complete a work on economic 
theory entitled “The Political Economy of Communism.” During this period, 
the secret police prepared a trial in which he and four of his former associates 
were accused of having divulged secret documents belonging to Gosplan. 
Voznesensky succeeded in proving the absurdity of these accusations, returned 
home and resumed work on his manuscript, which he completed before his 
arrest. When the arrest finally took place at the end of 1949, this manuscript was 
confiscated and vanished. 


It is not known whether a-second trial was held before the execution was 
carried out on September 30, 1950. The present official version of the affair 
declares that he was a victim of the personality cult and attributes the responsibility 
for his death to Stalin and Beria. 


Voznesensky, was born in 1903, the son of a forester in a village near Tula. 
He joined the Communist Party in 1919 and proceeded in 1921 to the Sverdlov 
Communist University in Moscow. Later he became a Party functionary in the 
Donets basin, where he remained until 1928. In 1931, he completed a course 
of study at the Institute of Red Professors in Moscow, after which he remained 
at the Institute for further research. Between 1935 and 1938, he occupied impor- 
tant posts in the planning and city administration of Leningrad, and in 1938 he 
. was made Chairman of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan), which at 
that time was the supreme economic planning authority in the USSR. In 1939, 
he became Vice Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars and 2 member 
of the Party Central Committee and in 1947 a member of the Politburo. During 
World War II, he served on the Defense Council and bore the responsibility for 
organizing food supplies to the Red Army. Hè was also a deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and twice decorated with the Order of Lenin. 


\ 
Voznesensky’s services to Communism in fact amount to rather more than 
is implied by a mere enumeration of the offices which he held during his career. 





1 Pravda, December 1, 1963; Izvestia, December 1, 1963; Literaturnaya gazeta, November 30, 1963; 
and the Union republic dailies of December 1, 1963. 
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In essence, his work was devoted to improving planning methods and to organiz- ` 
ing the execution of plans at all levels of the economic hierarchy, by turning 
_ planning organs from bureaucratic institutions into supple and efficient bodies. 


Writing in Pravda, Sorokin describes how Stalin opposed the idea of improving 
planning methods. In 1929, he frustrated an attempt to apply the method of 
planning by balance, which aimed at establishing an equilibrium. between the’ 
quantities produced of any good and the quantities distributed among the various 
sectors of che economy—a method which in some respects resembles the input- 
output method used by Western economists when analysing interindustrial 
relations. Similarly, some years later Stalin forbade Gosplan to establish a “grain 
balance,” i.e., to anticipate and plan the. input of grain—the harvest—and the 
output—its distribution among various branches of industry and the consumers. 
Again according to Sorokin, he forbade the planners to take into account the 
kolkhozes’ own needs and those of the kolkhoz farmers. This led to the famine 
and the disorganization of agricultural production. 

In 1947, Voznesensky published his work on “The War Economy of: the 
USSR During the Great Patriotic War,” which, according to Ilichev’s statement 
at the Twenty-Second Party Congress, displeased Stalin and was the cause of its 
author’s fall from favor. Excluded from active politics, Voznesensky then 
devoted himself to theoretical work and wrote the manuscript referred to above. 
Equipped as he was with his experience of planning and with his training as an 
economist, he was familiar with the problems with which the Soviet economy 
was trying to grapple and was aware that the law of value, the principle of 
material incentives in production, the price system and the accounting of profits 
and losses must also apply in a socialist economy. 


Stalin’s views were diametrically opposed to those of Voznesensky. His 
conduct of the economy was based on the use of “administrative measures” 
' and compulsion. In addition, he considered himself as the sole continuator of the 
theoretical works of Marx, Engels and Lenin. Obsessed with these convictions, 
he could not tolerate the existence of a theoretician of Voznesensky’s caliber. 
From a brochure of Stalin’s published in 1952 in Moscow, it is evident 
that the question of issuing a manual on the political economy of Communism 
had already been under consideration for some time and that Stalin was taking 
a personal interest in it. This brochure was an attempt to lay the foundation for 
this-manual, but as such it was a failure: Stalin had neither Voznesensky’s eco- 
nomic erudition nor his experience of practical economics. Preoccupied with 
the theoretical interpretation of capitalist evolution, which is not very helpful 
when it comes to constructing a theory of the Communist economy, Stalin, 
on this latter plane, could do little more than mark time and, instead of con- 
structing such a theory, merely ezected rigid doctrinary obstacles to its develop- 
ment.—This notwithstanding tha: two years earlier he had caused Voznesensky 
and his work to disappear. 


~ ay, J. V. Stalin, Ehonomicheskie problem sotsializma » SSSR (Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR), Moscow, 1952, 
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Sorokin takes the opportunity to observe that the death of Voznesensky 
was one of the heaviest losses which Soviet economic planning has had to suffer. 
Indeed, the problems which engaged his attention at the end of the forties are 
only now reappearing on the agenda of economic discussions. Toward the end 
of last year, Kommunist reported a recent observation by Professor Nemchinov 
‘to the effect that Soviet economists are still dallying over the false dilemma “plan 
or value” when the economic situation is rpad demanding an effective 
solution. 3 

. By eliminating Voznesensky, Stalin antie himself to the policy of 
retaining economic planning in its most extreme form. Such a policy excludes 
all liberty, whether political or economic, for a plan raised to the status of a law 
has to be fulfilled whatever the cost. Total planning is necessarily accompanied 
by a totalitarian regime which imposes its goals and its methods by means of force. 

To this Stalinist version of planning Voznesensky replied with his own, 
which was somewhat more supple and better arapen to economic reality, For 
this, he paid with his life. 

R. Zybenko 


Culture 


Between Thaw and Freeze in Soviet Literature 


The plenary session of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 
held in June 1963 was intended to be a turning point in Soviet cultural life. The 
ten years of relative freedom following Stalin’s death had modified the previous 
rigid ideological standards, brought a breath of fresh air into art and science, and 
made possible a certain spiritual contact with the West. The main object of the 
Central Committee meeting was to reimpose the ideological straitjacket of the 
Stalin era. As Khrushchev said at the session: 


The antipode of cement is salt. If you add salt to a cement solution you don’t 
get any bond and the cement disintegrates. Peaceful ideological coexistence 1s a 
kind of salt.+ 


Khrushchev’s argument was elaborated in a Pravda editorial: 


In this struggle between the old and the new socialist worlds, it 1s not by chance 
that the imperialists are placing their relance on the poisonous weapon of bourgeois 
ideology.... As everyone knows, we have foiled the attempts of world reaction 
to crush us by means of war... The hopes of the imperialist bosses as regards 
success in economic competition with the Soviet Union are also fading.... That 
is why our enemies have concentrated ‘their efforts on an ideological campaign 
against the countries of socialism and are attacking the Marxist-Leninist ideology 
and trying to corrupt the souls and poison the minds of our people.* 





` 8 Kommmist, 1963, No. 16, p. 63. 


1 Pravda, June 29, 1963 
3 Ibid., June 30, 1963. 
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The weakness of the Communists’ present ideological position could hardly 
have been more clearly demonstrated. One would think that no ideology could be 
instilled into the minds of a people from outside unless it found a suitable breeding 
ground and that, conversely, any idea would inevitably take root if being, in the 
sense of reality, were to contain the prerequisites for the perception of the idea. 
Indeed, Engels himself wrote: 

Cognition alone, even though it were to go further and deeper than the cognition 
of the bourgeois political economy, is not sufficient to subjugate social forces to 
the domination of society. For this, social action is necessary above all. And when: 
this action ıs completed, when society, having taken possession of all the means 
of production and put them to systematic use, has thus freed stself and 1ts members 
from the slavery in which it is now being kept by these means of production, which 
it bas created but which confront it ın the form of an insuperable outside force, in 
other words, when man not only proposes but also disposes, only then will the last 
alien force, which 1s now reflected in religion, disappear, and with ıt the religious 
reflection itself, for the simple reason that then there will be nothing to reflect.3 


But in the Soviet Union society has already taken possession of all the means of 
production, so that the “last alien orce” has disappeared, and with it the breeding 
ground for an alien ideology, for the “simple reason” that there is no longer any 
material from which such an iceology could be formed. Despite this, both 
Khrushchev and Pravda are expressing fear that the spiritual influence of “imper- 
ialism” may poison the minds of the Soviet people. From the point of view of 
orthodox Marxism, such a fear is just as ridiculous as a fear of ghosts! Either life 
in the USSR is so unattractive that it does not engender a socialist consciousness, 
or else the thesis that “being determines consciousness” is false. The mere fact R 
that the June meeting of the Central Committee on ideology was convened at 
all would thus appear to be an anachronism. The Communist ideologists try to 
justify such active interference in the formation of the consciousness of the Soviet 
people by asserting that it is because, as they are never tired of repeating, “social 

` consciousness is constantly lagging behind social being” that the survivals from 
the past are so long-lived and therefore have to be fought. Although in itself correct, 
it is questionable whether this logic can cover up the present ideological failure. 


However, it was at new manifestations in Soviet art and science, which had 
sprung up after Stalin’s death, that the Central Committee’s attacks were directed. 
One of the points it made was that ideological coexistence with the West was 
tantamount to a betrayal of Communism. The “salt” referred to by Khrushchev 
is nothing more than ideas which have come to the Soviet Union from the West 
and which have become particularly prevalent among Soviet youth. These are 
new ideas which Soviet youth could not possibly have acquired from the theoret- 
ical arsenal of Marxism-Leninism. It is the very same Western ideological “salt”? 
against which those who lived during the time of the Revolution, and subsequent- 
ly their children, were so carefully protected. However, it was the children who 
turned out to be the more susceptible to infection by Western ideas, a develop- 


® Friedrich Engels, Anti:Dyxring (Anti-Duhring), Moscow, 1950, p. 300. 
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ment which has led to numerous discussions in the Soviet Union on the “father 
and son” problem. Although it is officially denied that such a problem exists, the 
numerous meetings between Party and government leaders on the one hand and 
responsible persons in the fields of culture and art on the other, the convening 
of the Party Central Committee in June and the mere fact that a denial is considered 
necessary all suggest the opposite. 

Of course, the Party leaders cannot admit that Soviet youth is assimilating 
new ideas alien to Marxism-Leninism, because, according to Marx, ideas are the 
reflection of reality and if this reality harmonizes with the Communist “truth” 
ideological heresies can no longer take root. They can only maintain that people’s 
minds still contain relics of the past, which, handed down from generation to 
generation—from father to son—are creating the prerequisites for the assimilation of 
Western ideas. Such is the theoretical loophole which the Party leaders are using 
in an attempt to justify their campaign against those holding unorthodox views 
in art and science. 

In the “struggle between the forces of the old and the new socialist worlds,” 
it is the children who are for the “old” world of artistic freedom while the fathers 
tend to the “new” world of dialectical materialism which they learnt about in 
their youth. As a result, Party and government are appearing in the role of cham- 
pions of the old principles of Soviet Communism whereas the representatives of 
the new post-Stalin trends, supported by the cream of the younger generation, 
are appearing as the destroyers of these principles. If the situation had been other- 
wise there would have been no need to convene the June plenary session and no 
need for all the alarm raised by the Party leaders about the shortcomings in the 
ideological sector. 

As remarked at the beginning of this article, the June plenary session was an 
attempt to return to Stalinism in the sphere of culture, to rehabilitate the so-called 

“polishers” (those who depict life in the Soviet Union in glowing colors) and 
admonish “rebels” such as Evtushenko, Rozhdestvensky and Kirsanov. Inciden- 
tally, the “rebels” are now known under the name of “‘tar-daubers,” because they 
are allegedly painting too gloomy a picture of Soviet conditions. It i is, however, 
significant that the more prominent members of this group have not been men- 
tioned by the critics in those issues of Novy mir and Oktyabr which came out after 
the June plenary session. This is doubtless the result of an order to refrain from 
attacking those who have already been admonished, in order to give them an 
opportunity to mend their ways and to show that the Party is unwilling to 
excommunicate them and is ready to forget their transgressions. 

It would be premature to say that a Stalinist regime has been imposed on 
literature, or that it will be in the future; the present Soviet leaders do not possess 
the instruments of repression that existed under Stalin, and, besides, the intellec- 
tuals have lost their fear of the authorities. Indeed, the indecisive and feeble literary 
criticism which has been produced since last June reflects the ideological confusion 
characteristic of the Khrushchev era. This can be seen in the recent issues of the 
journal Novy mir, which, unlike previous issues, have been so insipid and obse- 
quious as to be devoid of all literary merit. 
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An example is the review by F. Svetov of Evgeny Karpov’s story “The 
Blue Winds,” ë which had originally appeared some time previously.* (Most of the 
literary criticism after the June meeting of the Central Committee has been directed 
at such comparatively old works in order to prevent the occurrence of “errors” 
in the future bv drawing attention to the “errors” of the past.) Karpov certainly 
did not write his story in a spirit of rebelliousness. On the contrary, his hero, 
Pozhoga, is a dyed-in-the-wool Communist completely caught up in his enthu- | 
siasm for the building profession. This enthusiasm leads him to use a new and 
rapid, though untried, method in the construction of a dam. The dam subsequently 
bursts, and Pozhoga is given a ten-year prison sentence. Upon his early release 
from prison he returns home and finds his wife dead. In a letter of farewell she has 
written: “I am dying, not from sickness but from weariness”—that is, from sheer 
overwork. Like her husband, she too has been carried away by the “blue winds.” 
In the end she even lays down her life before the altar of Communism. Pozhoga 
takes her final letter as a call to continue in the spirit of the “blue winds.” He sheds 
not a single tear of sorrow, neither does he address the slightest reproach to that 
pitiless Moloch, Communism, which has taken his beloved wife from him, but 
regards her death as an example for him to follow. 


As if such mockery of human emotion were not enough, the author allows 
Pozhoga to take his imprisonment as a punishment, not for the enthusiasm and 
the frantic shock-work mentality required by the building of Communism, but 
for a technical blunder for which it was only natural that he should pay. Pozhoga 
even makes light of his imprisonment in a letter to his daughter: 


Dear Allochka, I am a happy man. Just think what I had and what I still havel 
I had life, and I still have it. I had health, and I still have it. I had the sun, the sky, 
the moon and the air, and I still have them. As regards freedom, I think they took 
25 percent of that away from me. My movements were limited only by the barbed 
wire and the prison regulations. But I still retained the freedom to think, feel, work 
and take pleasure in nature and mankind. I am a Communist. Of course, they took 
away my Party ticket. They deprived me of the right to pay. my subscription fees 
or to attend the meetings. Brt still, in my convictions and aspirations, I have never 
ceased to be a Communist.... All things considered, what they took away from 
me was a mere trifle. - f i 


Karpov’s hero is certainly mace of the stern stuff expected in the Communist 
of “socialist realism.” On his release from prison, he continues to use the same- 
shock-work methods which led to his downfall. However, in his description of 
his unbroken Communist hero, the author wittingly or a has given a 
ee of the reality of Soviet life: 


irty, hairy like savages, in the last stages of exhaustion, the men firlally achieved 
success. Certainly, there were occasions when the building workers had worked 
ten to twelve hours a day and sometimes for several days without being relieved... 





4 Nosy mur, 1963, No. 7. 

5 The “blue winds” are used by Karpov to symbolize the optimistic, self-sacrificing attitude of 
the builder of Communism. 

€ Neva, Leningrad, 1962, No. 6. 
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“And don’t tell us what to do—we have minds of our own,” shout the exasperated 
building workers [in reply to exhortations to work harder]. “Do you want us to build 
the hydroelectric power station and leave here as cripples? 

“For four days we have not had a bite to eat or a wink of sleep. We have even 
got touches of frost-bite into the bargain!” 


It is hardly surprising that the reviewer criticizes the story as showing the 
unpleasant side of shock-work, and also as being stereotyped as regards content. 
Neither does he recognize Pozhoga as possessing the qualities of a positive hero: 

Pozhoga, and with him the author, consider that storms are indispensable, and 
so when the barometer shows “fair” the “storms”.and “winds” must be imagined 
and even created, otherwise everything on the earth will be threatened with calm 
and stagnation, and the people themselves with moral decay... 

But the main thing is the amazing philosophy which Pozhoga adheres to and 
which, with the full sympathy of the author, he puts into practice, namely. Long 
live difficulties! If there are none, then they must be created—after all, a man must 
always have the youthful challenge of the “blue winds” in his ears. 


However, more important is the fact that Karpov has, evidently inadvertently, 
exposed in all its cynicism and sordidness the official theatricality surrounding 
the building of Communism by his presentation of the “blue winds.” His des- 
cription of the realities of life on “socialist” construction projects contain politi- 
cal dynamite. Referring to two privileged Communists who are the central 
figures of the story, Karpov writes: 


They live in neighboring cottages, in the “Nest of Gentlefolk” (such is the 
name used on the construction site to describe the almost lordly settlement in which 
the bosses are housed). The cottage contains eight rooms, furniture made out of 
“expensive varieties of wood,” gilt crystal chandeliers, velvet tablecloths, silken 
Chinese bedspreads, oak-faced walls, etc. 


To be sure, later on in the story one of the bosses finds that all this luxury is 
not to his taste and moves out into more modest accommodation, but the contrast 
between the dirty, hungry, tired and frozen construction workers and the fashion- 
able “nest of gentlefolk” is only too clear.—And this on the threshold of Commun- 
ism, under which, as everyone knows, the difference between mental and physical 
work is supposed to disappear. As Svetov remarks, these are inhospitable “blue 
winds.” But in this, the author, Karpov, is in no way to blame. He has merely 
tried in good faith to reflect the unnaturalness of the demands made of the Soviet 
citizen in the mirror of socialist realism. For what are these “blue winds” if not 
the “Communist attitude to work” which Khrushchev is trying so hard to implant 
in Soviet society? However, the Soviet man in the street does not hear the challenge 
of the “blue winds” and wants nothing to do with it. He loves, hates, mourns, 
rejoices and is preoccupied with his own private affairs just like any other human 
being. During the “thaw” period, Soviet writers faithfully portrayed such normal 
human beings but were subsequently condemned for doing so. Thus the question 
now confronting the writers is how to toe the Party line in literature, a question 
which the literary critics are supposed to answer but cannot. 
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The dilemma of the literary critics is also revealed in the August issue of 
Oktyabr, which contains reviews of works by Pogodin and Grossman.’ Let us 
first examine G. Kormushina’s review of Pogodin’s play “Loyalty” as performed 
at the E. Vakhtaganov Theater. The review, entitled “Time and Personality,” 
opens with a respectful reference to Khrushchev reminiscent of those accorded 
Stalin during his lifetime: 


At recent meetings of Party and government leaders with creative intellectuals, 
and in his speech at the June plenary session of the Central Committee of the Com- 
murust Party of the Soviet Union, N. S. Khrushchev underlined and substantiated 
the highly important theoretical idea that peaceful coexistence between states 
having different social orders in no way signifies peaceful coexistence between the 
two opposing ideologies—the Communist and the bourgeois. The war of ideas is 
growing. And in this war the Communist ideology must assume an offensive 
position and not a defensive one. The offensive of our ideology 1s a form of assertion 
of Communist ideas. 


Kormushina considers that Soviet writers should contribute to the “assertion 
of Communist ideas” by showing that the personality cult was a transient phenom- 
enon doomed to disappear simply because it did not have and could not have 
had any roots in either Soviet conditions or the Soviet philosophy, in other words, 
that it was not Stalin’s death and the subsequent triumph of the anti-Stalinist 
group but the living forces of Soviet society which had led to the condemnation 
of the personality cult hindering its progress. 


According to Kormushina, the Vakhtaganov Theater’s presentation ‘of 
“Loyalty” has distorted Pogodin’s original intention by emphasizing betrayal 
and villainy inscead of the “loyalty” to “Lenin’s legacy to society. In actual fact, 
under the Stalin regime this “loyalty” led straight to the dungeons of the NK VD, 
whereas careers wete founded on: betrayal, or, as it was then called, “vigilance.” 
One may ask: Which loyalty is referred to by Kormushina?—Loyalty to the anti- 
Stalinist factions within the Party? But these factions have not been rehabilitated 
by Khrushchev even to this day.—Or loyalty to the “Leninist principals of internal 
Party democracy”?—But the combination of such loyalty and. political activity 
could scarcely be found outside the walls of Stalin’s prisons. Certainly, this fact 
can be denied, and the present Party leaders are even compelled to do so, but their 
denial can hardly be taken seriously by the conscientious researcher. For example, 
Khrushchev himself at that time had nothing but words of praise for oa on 
` the latter’s seventieth birthday: 


- Millions of people are pouring out their deepest feelings of ioes and devotion 
to Stalin, who, together with Lenin, created the great party of the Bolsheviks, our 
socialist state, enriched the Marxist-Leninist theory and raised ıt to a new and 
higher level. That is why all the peoples of our country refer to the great Stalin 
with unusual warmth and devotion as their earthly father, a great leader and a 
brilliant teacher. . .8 


- 





7 Oktyabr, 1963, No. 8. 
3 Pravda, December 21, 1949, 
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One assumes that Kormushina includes Khrushchev among those “living 
forces”? under Stalin who were allegedly instrumental in liquidating the personality 
cult. If so, then just how live these forces were can be seen from the above quota- 
tion. The Vakhtaganov Theater’s interpretation of Pogodin’s play would thus 
appear to contain more truth than Kormushina’s. She writes: 


It seems to me ‘that although the personal responsibility of everyone who 
contributed to the personality cult, far from being denied, 1s brought out distinctly 
and bluntly in the play, the play’s dramatic interest does not lie here. Its topicality 

_ lies rather in the portrayal of the sources of courage [i.e., the “living forces” already 
mentioned, from which the hero, Pervozvanov, allegedly draws his support], the 
portrayal of the spiritual make-up of a Communist scientist and his devotion to 
Lenintsm. In revealing the atmosphere in which the Xrwfoyarovy [the Stalinists in 
the play] operated, ıt is more important to stress the real force opposing them. 


And further: 


In the Vakhtaganov Theater’s performance, objection 1s aroused by the symbolic 
exaggeration of the image of the “black birds” [the members of Stalin’s secret 
police], their watchful, intimidating shadows, and the occasionally blurred colors 
used to depict those heroes who had the truth on their side. It is after all clear that 
such an exaggeration detracts from the role and the importance of the bright 
victorious forces in our society. 


However, in fact there were no active forces opposing Stalin after he had 
crushed the opposition. The struggle between the various factions at the very 
top of the Party apparatus which finally led to Stalin’s defamation cannot, without 
grossly distorting the historical and moral truth, be depicted as reflecting the 
efforts of the “living forces” in Soviet society. But this has to be done in order 
to cover up the organic flaw in the whole Communist system. The directive 
“Portray the truth, but let it be an optimistic truth,” addressed by Khrushchev 
to Soviet writers, is impossible to fulfill, since optimism in the sense of recogni- 
tion of the existence of the “bright forces” is incompatible with the truth. It 
would appear that the literary critics are powerless to help implement the direc- 
tives of the June plenary session. In order to suppress all sincere literary expres- 
sion, Stalin’s brutal methods would be required, methods which the present 
Party leaders can no longer use. The living soul of the Soviet writer will continue 
to make its presence felt in the future. Of course, it is quite possible that the artistic 
merit of Soviet literature will suffér for quite some time as a result of the session. 


The review given by L. Saltovskaya of V. Grossman’s story “The Elk” in 
the same issue of O&tyabr is of particular interest. She writes: 


It can by no means be said of V. Grossman, the author of “The Elk,” that he 
was afraid of the cruelties of life. On the contrary, he-has taken one of the most 
gloomy situations: a hopelessly sick man, a former turbine engineer, has been lying 
for several days confined by the four walls of his room. Nothing awaits him save 
death, and he knows ıt. 


These words are certainly true. Grossman has never hesitated to depict the 
gloom and tragedy of human existence with pitiless accuracy. No one is concerned 


` 
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about the dying engineer. His friends, acquaintances, colleagues, all are gone. 
Forgotten are the former joys of creative work. The rewards and personal suc- 
cesses once gained in the building of Communism have lost their sense and attrac- 
tion for him. Only one thing is inevitable and real: he is dying. Only his wife 
cates and sorrows for him..And then in his dying minutes he suddenly recalls 
an episode of long ago, when he Eappened to kill a female elk and her young 
while hunting. For many years the stuffed head of the elk has been hanging in 
his room, more as a wall decoration than a hunting trophy. As we see, an episode 
hardly worth remembering, but one which now fills him with tetror. He associates 
the death of the elk, for which he himself is responsible, with his own impending 
‘death, as a reminder of a crime against love and humanity for which he must 
now pay. Both here and in the following passage, where the dying man is deprived 
of his last consolation, his loving wife, Grossman associates death with senti- 
ments of an almost religious nature: 
One night Dmitry Petrovich woke up and saw that his wife’s bed was empty. 
So she had not yet returned from work. The terrible thought that she would never 
come back, that she had fallen under a car and been killed, sent a deathly chill. 
running through him. He looked at his wife’s bed, at his shriveled fingers, then at 
the set features of Zhelyabov,® wheezed, and relapsed into silence. 


, 


Saltovskaya comments: ; 
` The hero of the story has been forgotten by his-friends, his daughter, the entire 

world. In vain does he knock “against the wall with his bony fist” ın utter despair— 

no one answers to his knock. Forgotten is his method of calculating blade strength. 

Forgotten too, by the new generations, are the sarodovoltsy.1° Man’s boundless 

solitude, his isolation from the eatire world—these are the things of which the 

author tells us. But is it, in our time of struggle for the best in man, worth leading 

the reader to such melancholy conclusions? 


These last words sound more like the pathetic whining of an accused than the 
severe questioning of an accuser. Saltovskaya is in effect asking whether it is 
worth reminding the reader of the truth, reminding him that every man is born 
to die. But can literature in general avoid dealing with such questions? The 
answer must surely be in the negative. Grossman possesses civic courage besides 
great literary talent. Even under Soviet conditions he is not afraid to say that all 
is vanity in the face of death, that even the Revolution, as symbolized by Zhelyabov 
and his forgotten comrades, and the official zeal for the building of Communism 
pale into insignificance compared with man’s lonely voyage into the unknown. 

Saltovskaya goes on to compare Grossman’s “The Elk” with Leo Tolstoi’s 
“The Death of Ivan Ilich,” which is similar in content: i 

Ivan Ilich is just as hopelessly ill, just as forgotten by his nearest and dearest 
and cut off from the world. Here too there would appear to be nothing good or 
bright, there is the same melancholy and inescapable loneliness. 





? Andrei Ivanovich Zhelyabov was one of the founders of the anti-Tsarist politcal movement 
Narodsaya Volya (The People’s Will), which organized the assassination of Alexander Il on March 4, 
1881. A portrait of this revolutionary hero was hanging in the room of Grossman’s hero. 

10 Members of the Narednaya Volya movement (q. ».). : 
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And. yet, after having read Tolstoi’s story, one is not left with a trace of the 
oppressive feeling which is left by Grossman’s story. On the contrary, there remains 
a deep and pure feeling of great truth. This is because, in a story containing no 
lightness, there is yet light. This light emanates from the revelation of the hero, his 
merciless condemnation of all the lies, vanity and baseness which had pervaded his 
own life and the lives of his intimates, his realization of the true meaning of life. 
This was the light which shone upon him at the moment of his death. 


This conclusion of Saltovskaya’s is not only highly subjective but forced and 
insincere. Only a religious person can derive consolation from Tolstoi’s story. 
Ivanlich only saw the light after he had recognized that he had not lived accord- 
ing to God’s laws. Dmitry Petrovich, a man who did not believe in life after death, 
could hardly have derived consolation in this fashion. Moreover, the official 
attitude toward “The Death of Ivan Iich” was formerly quite different. In an 
article entitled “On Tolstoi’s Work,” Lunacharsky wrote in 1952: 


He [L. Tolsto1] wrote something entirely devoted to death, namely, “The Death 
of Ivan Iich.” The process of dying is described with merciless truth. When Tolstoi 
was directly confronted with the very fact of death, he had somehow to become 
reconciled to it, and he says that, upon the approach of his death hour, Ivan Ilich 
finally realized that there is no death, but light. But of course, these are mere words, 
which cannot convince anyone in the slightest degree. People do not die like 
this—they perceive no light but right to the end experience a loss of strength, a 
clouding of the memory, and sometimes severe pain. Tolstoi knew this perfectly 
well, and here he has sweetened death with a kind of sugar in order that it should 
not be so terrible. 


It is difficult to say why Saltovskaya, who, if she is not a religious person, 
should agree with Lunacharsky, criticizes Grossman for depicting death without 
any of this “sugar.” Presumably this is just another of the inconsistencies of 
atheist rationalism. 


Thus, the main tendency of literary criticism after the June plenary session of 
the Central Committee is to try and exclude artistic truth from the work of Soviet 
writers. Significantly, this criticism deals not so much with the purely artistic 
aspect of their work, which is not of current importance, as with the political 
views of the writer, with his attitude to Party directives. 


x 


There is no doubt that Soviet literature of the post-Stalin era, especially as 
represented by the “thaw” writers, did to a certain extent reflect the genuinely 
liberal ideas and tendencies which had made their appearance in the Soviet Union 
after Stalin’s death. That the spiritual influence of the West helped to further these 
liberal tendencies was shown by the fact that the Party leaders found it necessary 
to take appropriate countermeasures, including that of convening the Central 
Committee last June. A discussion of the concrete forms which this inevitable 
reaction against a restriction of spiritual freedom assumed in post-Stalin Soviet 





n L. N. Tolstor v russkor kritike : Sbornik statei (L. N, Tolstoi ın Russian Criticism: A Collection 
of Articles), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1952, pp. 515—16. 
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literature does not fall within the scope of the present article, which has merely 
attempted to show the nature of Soviet literary criticism after the June session. 

It may be asked why these new tendencies have taken root among the Soviet 
people, particularly the young people. Here two causes may be mentioned: the 
economic difficulties inherent in the Soviet system and, what is more important, 
the lack of individual freedom, which ‘has engendered a skeptical, enquiring 
mood in the Soviet Union. 

To sum up, it can be said that although the literary “thaw” represents a danger 
to the Communist regime which it cannot tolerate under any circumstances, 
nothing can be done to stop this “taaw” and return to the old Stalinist standards 
in literature and social life. Such is the dilemma of the present Communist leaders. 


A. Raravaev 


Science 
Soviet Sociology Since Stalin 


One of the consequences of the limited political liberalization which ensued 
after the dethronement of Stalin in 1956 was the re-emergence, after an interval 
of over thirty years, of an interest in the developments characterizing Soviet 
public life seen in its social aspect. Academic and ideological journals began 
publishing articles on sociology whose authors at first confined themselves for 
the most part to the criticism of “bourgeois sociology.” This marked the be- . 
. ginning of the trend to abandon the USSR’s isolation from the rest of the world. 
In order to establish academic contact, Soviet delegations attended the Third , 
International Sociological Congress held in Amsterdam in 1956 and the Seven- ` 
teenth Congress of the Internatioral Institute of Sociology at Beirut in 1957. 

An important aid in determinirg the place of Soviet sociology in post-Stalin 
conditions was the publication in Voprosy filosofii of an article on “Sociological 
Laws,” by the East German Jiirgen Kutschinskij, who tried to dispense with the 
laws of Historical Materialism—the official Soviet sociology—and maintain the 
© view of the independent existence of sociology.4 As was to be expected—though 
not without considerable delay—this article was subjected in later issues of the 
same journal to censure by critics who pointed out that the only possible sociology 
in the USSR was and is Historical Materialism. Thus, right at the beginning of 
the post-Stalin history of sociology in the USSR, a ban was placed on revision of 
_ the appropriate phase of Marxist theory..True, the ban did not affect the empirical 
study of social phenomena pone iiae the conclusions reached did not 
contradict official dogma. 

Such investigations were in fact sied out in subsequent years which led 
to the publication by the Institute of Philosophy of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences -and the Department of Dialectical and Historical Materialism of the 


1 Jurgen Kutschinskij, “Sotsiologicheskie zakony” (Sociological Laws), Voprosy filosofis, 1957, 
No. 5, p. 95. = 
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Urals University of a voluminous work on the condition of industrial workers 
in the Urals, the scientific value of which scarcely corresponds to the labor put 
into it.? The authors of this work selected their material in such a way as to 
confirm the theory of the assimilation of mental and physical labor in the USSR, 
while criteria which fail to fit in with this theory are only occasionally made use 
of or completely ignored. Such criteria include data on recent socio-professional 
changes connected with the introduction of automation, absolute figures illus- 
trating the rise in income of skilled and unskilled workers, and data on the 
cultural-professional position of women employed in industry, as well as many 
others. Moteover, the authors evidently deliberately avoided making use of 
qualitative analysis, which might well have made their conclusions more realistic 
but which might, on the other hand, have upset the smoothness of the processes 
they described. Such an approach is, unfortunately, still characteristic of much 
sociological research done in the USSR. 


The unsatisfactory state of Soviet science in this field is due not only to the 
unscientific approach adopted, however, but also to a lack of properly qualified 
workers. All the senior researchers received their training during the Stalin 
period, on which an editorial in Voprosy filosofii has commented as follows: 


The personality cult found expression not only in certain theoretical and ideo- 
logical departures from Marxist-Leninist principles of work. It promoted the 
emergence of a quite definite type of scholar and of corresponding principles govern- 
ing the organization of scientific work. By virtue of the fact that every attempt 
was made to encourage work along the lines of unoriginal commentaries [Aommen- 
tatorskie, kompilyativnye raboty|, a scholar’s chief merit was considered to consist 
not in an ability to study the phenomena of life creatively but in a knowledge of 
quotations. It was in this spirit that the young cadres of scientists were educated. 
Far from being encouraged, creative thinking, the capacity for independent analysis, 
was looked down upon as pernicious “waywardness.” All this had an adverse 

« effect on the level of scientific research work and its results. 


To what extent this is hampering Soviet sociological research may be seen from 
even a superficial compatison with the work being done by Polish sociologists, 
most of whom were educated in non-Communist Poland: 


In Polish sociological research, one meets numerous problems which would 
be of interest to Party and government leaders as well as to science, but which in 
the Soviet Union are still under a taboo. The subjects studied range from people’s 
motives for joining the Party, mutual relations between young and old Party 
members, the military sub-unit’ as a social group, the role and functions of the 
political staff, the role of traditions in army life and army education, young people’s 
motives for entering army schools, and public opinion on the army, right down to 
divorce and family relationships. Moreover, in publishing the results of their 
research, the Polish sociologists present them in a comparatively “untailored” form, 
regardless of any possible unpleasantness for the Party leaders. Thus, data on the 


2 Podem kulisrno-tekbnicheskogo urovnya sosetskogo rabochego klassa (The Rise in the Cultural and 
Technical Level of the Soviet Working Class), Moscow, 1961. 

3 “Sovetskaya obshchestvennaya nauka—deistvennoe sredstvo borby za kommunizm” (Soviet 
Social Science—an Effective Means of Fighting for Communism), Voprosy filosofia, 1962, No. 12, pp. 17—18. 
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prevalence of a negative attitude to Marxism or to the restriction of civic liberties, 
which emerged from a 1961 poll of Warsaw students, were published in their 
entirety in the specialized press, something which for the Soviet Union would be 
inconceivable at the present time.# 


Another serious obstacle to practical sociological research in the USSR is 
‘that there are no objective methods for carrying it out. This is because for thirty 
years all such activities were banned in the Soviet Union, which was, in addition, 
- quite cut off from the rest of the academic world. Even now that many of the 
restrictions have vanished, Soviet sociologists of the Stalin school are avoiding 
the use of Western sociological methods, probably because of their insufficient 
scientific qualifications in addition to their fear of being accused of borrowing 
from “bourgeois science.” For this reason, the chief methods used continue to 
be analyses of statistical data and official documents, discussions on and evaluations 
of the work of enterprises and institutions, and written and oral polls adapted 
to political requirements. The older researchers also favor the so-called “theo- 
retical conferences,” at which the questions ate put in the presence of the superiors 
of those questioned, and also representatives of Party and other public organi- 
zations. Incidentally, this highly unscientific method was frequently used in the 
investigation made into the Urals workers.8 However, certain new trends in 
methods of research are suggested by the fact that the Institute for Raising the 
Qualifications of Instructors of the Social Sciences at the Moscow State Univer- 
sityis preparing a work entitled “Questions of Methodology and the Organization 
of Practical Social Research.” Scientific conferences are also planned on this 
subject. 


Ever greater support in overcoming some of the research difficulties men- 
tioned, in particular the existing prejudice in respect of the usefulness of sociolog- 
ical research at all, is being given by the Party’s ideological echelons, who have 
discovered the wide propaganda and educational possibilities of such research. 
This support was most clearly demonstrated by the founding of the Institute for 
the Study of Public Opinion under the auspices of the newspaper Komsomolskaya 
pravda. The purpose of the Institute was formulated in an announcement to the 
newspaper's readers on its opening as follows: 


. to study and report on the opinion of the Soviet people in respect to the most 
urgent pzoblems in the USSR’s domestic and foreign policy and in the Communist 
education of the workers. Such a study will make it possible to take account of the 
most variegated opinions; this is a matter of importance in practical propagandistic 
work.” 


1 A. G. Kharchev, “Sotsiologicheskie issledovaniya v Polshe” (Sociological Research in Poland); 
ibid., 1963, No. 6, p. 149. 

5 M. T. Iovchuk and G. V. Osipov, “O nekotorykh tecreticheskikh printsipakh, problemakh 
i metodakh sotsiologicheskikh issledovanti” (On Some Theoretical Principals, Problems and Methods 
of Sociological Research), sbid., 1962, No. 12, p. 23. 

€ L. N. Kogan, “Opyt sotsiologicheskogo issledovaniya na promyshlennykh predpriyatiyakh” 
(Experience of Sociological Research at Industrial Enterprises), ibid., 1959, No. 8, p. 96. 

7 Komsomolshaya prasda, May 19, 1960. 
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Since its foundation, the Institute has carried out about ten. large and small 
research projects, which have dealt with such matters as war and peace, the 
mentality of the younger generation, the “brigades of Communist labor,” the 
‘young family, leisure, the specialties selected by students, etc.® In one highly 
original questionnaire, under the heading “What Should We Take to Mars?”, 
the reader was invited to choose certain objects such as a suitable photograph 
of some event, a model of an invention, a literary work, a working implement, 
etc., which would give the inhabitants of Mars an idea of life on the Earth and 
of man’s material and cultural values. 


Fragmentary data suggest that the main purposes of these questionnaires are 
to influence the masses, particularly young people, and to evolve special recom- 
` mendations, on the basis of prevailing opinions, for the practical guidance of 
Party, governmental and economic organizations. There is little doubt that the 
first purpose is being fulfilled: 


If the aim of the investigation is correctly established and the questionnaire 
form skillfully compiled, the very process of questioning has educational significance, 
which is greatly enhanced by the publication in the periodical: press of the most 
typical answers to a questionnaire provoking wide discussion of questions of concern 
to the public.® 


Besides a selection of answers reflecting the Party line on a given question, 
the Institute also includes one or two “negative” replies, upon which it pours 
indignation. It is quite possible that such letters, written in a lively yet unpreten- 
tious style, find the sympathy of those readers who, while being dissatisfied with 
their lot, are afraid to say so openly. 


However, the second purpose of the questionnaires, which is to find out the 
population’s real opinion on matters of current importance, is certainly not being 
fulfilled in the proper manner, since the questionnaires only reach the newspaper’s 
regular readers, whose opinion cannot possibly be representative of the entire 
body of opinion which is being investigated. Thus, in many of the questionnaires 
appearing in Komsomolskaya pravda rural youth, which accounts for no less than 
one-third of all Soviet youth, was represented by only a small percentage of all 
the replies received.1° Indeed, even the organizers of the polls themselves admit 
that selective polls and their representativeness have not been dealt with at all 
in the specialized Soviet literature: 


It must be said that the selection of persons and population groups to take part 
in a poll, as one of the conditions for the objectivity of the analysıs, does not always 
receive sufficient attention when the questionnaire method 1s used. At the present 
time, we have no literature on this matter. There are no works on general statistical 


8 Ibid., May 19, 1960; October 10, 1960; January 1, 1961; August 16, 1961; December 10, 1961; 
September 1, 1962; January 4, 1963; January 20, 1963; March 1, 1963. 

9 M. Kh. Igitkhanyan, “Dukhovny oblik sovetskoi molodezhi” (The Spiritual Make-up of Soviet 
Youth), Voprosy filosofs, 1963, No. 6, p. 80. 

10 B, Grushin and V. Chikin, [sporsd pokolentya (Confession of a Generation), Moscow, 1962, p. 27. 
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principles and concrete methods of typification (depending on the tasks of the poll), 
on the nature and degree of the dependence of the results of the poll on the number 
of persons answering the questionnaire (all other conditions being equal), etc.14 


For this reason, the practical value of the material supplied by the Institute 
to the Party, governmental and economic organizations cannot be rated very 
highly. Of course, this does not apply to general data revealing dissatisfaction 
with everyday amenities or with the lack of living space or cultural and educational 
work in the provinces, etc., although these organizations are probably quite well 
aware of such shortcomings without the Institute’s informing them. 

An event which largely predetermined the future development of Soviet 
empirical sociology was the adoption of a new Party program at the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress in 1961. As a result of the proclaimed intention of building 
a “fundamentally” Communist society within the next twenty years, the social 
sciences, and practical sociological research in particular, were faced with the 
task of intensively examining the changes taking place in Soviet society and 
working out new and effective methods for scientifically controlling them. 
This meant that practical sociological research became an important part of 
Party politics. Thus, at the All-Union Conference of Heads of Departments 
of Social Sciences, held in January—February of 1963, in which Party and govern- 
ment leaders and responsible officials from the Party Central’ Committee and 
the Institute of Marxism-Leninism took part, it was formally decided to “develop 
and perfect practical sociological research in every way possible” and to set 
up sociological laboratories in all large higher education institutions in the 
USSR.14 It is also interesting to note that at this conference Y.Y. Kondufor, 
` head of the Department of Science and Culture of the Central Committee of the - 
Ukrainian Communist Party, made a proposal to rehabilitate another victim 
of the “personality cult,” namely, sociology as a science. Similar resolutions 
were adopted at a general meeting of the USSR Academy of Sciences in September 
1962, devoted to the promotion of the social sciences. At one of the sessions it 
was declared: 


..a necessary condition for the success of scientific work in urgent problems 
concerning the social sciences is the all-out develcpment of practical social research, 
Le., economic, sociological, juridical, ethnographic, psychological, linguistic and 

` other research.18 


The same session also saw the rehabilitation of the important related science 
of social psychology, which of late has been attracting the growing interest of 
Party organizations responsible for propaganda at home and abroad.14 





1 Igitkkanyan, op. cit., p. 81. 

123 XXU sead KPSS i zadachi kafedr obshchestvennykh_. alk (The Twenty-Second Congress of the 
Communtst Party of the Soviet Union and the Tasks of Soctal Science Departments), Moscow, 1962, 
p. 517. 

13 Strostelstvo kommunizma i obshchestvennye nauki (The Building of Communism and the Social 
Sciences), Moscow, 1962, p. 303. 

14 See also B. Porshnev, “Obshchestvennaya psikhologiya i formirovanie novogo cheloveka” 
(Social Psychology and the Formation of a New Man), Kammumst, 1963, No. 8, p. 94, 
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The special interest of the Party in practical sociological research, resulting 
from the decision to use such research in the building of Communism, has led 
to a.rapid increase in the number of sociological research institutes and the 
amount of sociological research being done. By the end of 1962, intensive work 
in this field was being carried out at numerous old and newly-founded research 
centers of the USSR. For example, the sociological research section of the Institute 
of Philosophy at the USSR Academy of Sciences was studying the emergence 
of new forms of labor and new modes of life; the Sociological Research Laboratory 
and the Department of Historical Materialism of the Moscow State University 
were studying the social problems involved in automation; the sociological 
research laboratories of the Urals and Kiev Universities were studying the rise 
in the cultural level of the workers; the sociological laboratory of Leningrad 
University is studying labor and its effect on consciousness, and the Department 
of Philosophy of the USSR Academy of Sciences is preparing a work based on 
an investigation into the family and divorce.15 Moreover, in 1963 honorary 
social research institutes started work’ in Moscow and Leningrad.1® A study 
of the changes in the class structure of society during the building of socialism 
and Communism, based on data obtained by practical sociological research, is 
also under way at a number of Soviet research centers. An interesting fact is 
that an English-language edition of the two-volume work Sociology in the USSR 
is being prepared in London by the Institute of Philosophy of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, although the Russian-language sanigo has not yet appeared in the 
USSR itself. 

Thus, the most recent stage in the A ET of practical sociological 
research in the Soviet Union is marked on the one hand by a rapid increase in 
the number of research centers and greater opportunities for carrying out research, 
even though the choice of subjects is still restricted, and on the other hand by 
stricter Party control and surveillance. At the same time, the quality of the 
work of Soviet sociologists continues to be affected by the failure to establish 
a scientific methodology and to train qualified personnel. 

As regards the future, it is possible that the outcome of the “conflict of the 
generations” now taking place in Soviet sociology will play a certain role. 
During this conflict, certain Soviet sociologists, particularly the younger ones, 
who believe only what they see with their own eyes, have come to doubt the 
veracity of the results obtained by “investigations” carried out in close contact 
with Pasty and public organizations or else from information contained in 
official documents.17 This tendency holds promise of a shift toward honest 
scientific research, although a complete return to a genuinely scientific attitude 
in Soviet sociological: research is hardly possible as long as the Party continues 
to be the “H.Q. of the social sciences.” 

S. Voromtsyn 





16 Jovchuk and Osipov, op. cit., p. 32. 
18 Jzyestia, October 25, 1963. 
17 Voprosy filosofii, 1962, No, 2, p. 167. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press ` 


Five years have now elapsed since Khrushchev’s Seven-Year Plan was 
adopted, and recent issues of leading Party periodicals have been summing 
up the results achieved during this period. It is being stressed in particular 
that the Soviet government had, in adopting the plan, embarked on the grandiose 
task of bringing prosperity to the entire country. In this connection, considerable 
attention is being devoted to explaining the significance of the Soviet policy 
of coexistence as related to efforts being made to raise the living standards of 
the Soviet population. Thus, the Party theoretical journal Kommunist writes 
in a leading article entitled “Communism is Being Built for the People”: 


. Peace and wellbeing are inextricably bound up with one another. A stable 
peace will enable ever greater resources to be set aside for raising the standard of 
living of the people. However, in order to preserve peace, considerable resources 
must be assigned to strengthening and perfecting the country’s defenses. The 
Soviet government is continuing to weigh up carefully the level of expenditure on 
the armed forces ın the light of the changing international situation. It has shown 
a new peaceful initiative by reducing expenditure on the armed forces for the current 
year by 60C million rubles (Kommunist, 1964, No. 1, page 3). 


Of course, 600 million rubles is a small sum when compared with the 13,000 
million rubles allotted under the unclassified section alone of the Soviet military 
budget. 

The editozs then proceed to give highly optimistic figures f for the future 
development of the national economy: 


By 1979, the volume of industrial production will have increased by about 
2.5 times, and by 1980 by at least six times as compared wıth the year 1960. In 
twenty years, the total volume of agricultural production will increase by 3.5 times. 
All Soviet people will live in plenty, and society will be on the verge of creating a 
surplus of material and spiritual wealth and realizing the principle of distribution 
according to needs (page 4). 


How such spectacular progress is going to be made by the floundering 
Soviet national economy is not explained; the figures given must be taken for 
granted. However, reference is made to the most important prerequisite for the 
planned increases, namely a rise in labor productivity: 


Only if each worker, each kolkhoznik [and] each production collective steadily 
increase their labor productivity will ıt be possible to continue to raise the level of 
national consumption. We cannot consume more than we produce, we cannot 
increase consumption faster tkan labor productivity. This simple truth should 
be clear to each member of our society (pages 4—5). 


In accordance with the line taken at the recent plenary session of the Party 
Central Committee, it is stressed that the wide use of chemicals offers the best 
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prospects for boosting labor productivity and production efficiency. Although 
it is not exactly clear how the chemical industry can help to raise labor prod- 
uctivity, the editors of Kommunist insist that the two are closely linked. They 
even go so far as to give a glowing account of how the huge profits deriving 
from the widespread use of chemicals will accelerate the process of expanded 
reproduction and provide for the construction of living quarters, children’s 
homes, hospitals, sanatoria, rest homes, etc., declaring: 


In the near future, the remuneration of such large sections of the Soviet intelli- 
gentsia as teachers and doctors will be increased. During the Seven-Year Plan, 
the wages of low-paid workers will be raised by an average of 48—50 percent. It 
1s also of great importance that the amount of tax-free remuneration has been in- 
cteased to 60 rubles. During the last decade, the urban and rural population have 
benefited from the tax reduction to the tune of roughly 2,100,000,000 rubles annually. 
The cancelation of loans has benefited the population by 2,500,000,000 rubles 
annually (page 5). 


. Detailed figures are then given in an attempt to illustrate the prosperity 
which the Soviet people are about to enjoy. Great attention is devoted to public 
funds, which are considered to lead to a genuine Communist system of distri- 
bution of wealth. As in the past, a comparison is made between the position 
of the worker under the Communist system and his position in the non-Com- 
munist world. It is alleged that in the Soviet Union the state itself takes care 
of the people’s welfare, whereas: in the non-Communist countries the people 
have to wage an intensive political campaign in order to bring about even a 
slight improvement in their lives. The question of a) construction is given 
as an example: 


One of the clearest manifestations of this is the unprecedented scale of housing 
construction. No other country in the world 1s building so much living accommo- 
dation as the USSR at the present time. Roughly three million apartments are being 
built in our country each year, 1.e., as many as in the USA and the seventeen capitalist 
countries of Eutope all together (page 6). 


Even if these figures are correct, it should be borne in mind that, as a general 
file housing construction has always proceeded steadily and systematically 
in these countries, whereas in the USSR there have been prolonged periods 
when it was virtually at a standstill. 


- The editors of the journal then give examples of the concern being shown 
by the state in such matters-as education, social security, nutrition, the provision 
of essential goods, etc., and then turn to the less material aspects of the future 
under Communism: 


The building of Communism does not only mean the creation of a surplus of 
material wealth, since, as the saying goes, man does not live by bread alone. The 
building of Communism signifies the perfection of social relationships: the liqui- 
dation of the differences between classes and the merging of the latter into a classless 
society of workers, and the elimination of essential differences between town and 
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country, between physical and mental work. Work will become the prime vital 

. necessity of man. The economic and ideological community of nations will become 
stronger. Profound changes will also take place in the political life of society. The 
development of a socialist democracy is involving all Soviet people in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of society and is leading to the total realization of the principles 
of Communist self-government. The human personality will gain complete freedom 
to develop in every possible way... (page 9). 


However, after having described the future in such optimistic terms, the 
editors still find it necessary to refer to the present unsatisfactory state of affairs 
in the Soviet Union, which. still persists despite the completion of numerous 
ambitious plans during the past five years: 

But our development is noz taking place without difficulties. The growing 
demands of our people are not yet being fully satisfied: there is a shortage of certain 
kinds of goods in particularly great demand by the population; production costs, 
and hence the prices for certain consumer goods, are still high. During the last 
year, agriculture was hit by a severe winter and a serious drought... (page 10). 


Another “disaster” mentioned in the editorial is Stalin’ s personality cult, 
whose after-effects have still not been entirely overcome. Criticism is also‘leveled 
at the failure to make use of various possibilities in the technical, economic, 
political and ideological fields, from which it follows that in no sphere of life 
are things going well. ‘Thus it is said that even in Moscow itself there is a need 
for hundreds of new shops, eating-places, hairdressers, laundries, dry cleaners, 
etc. The editors in fact make a general appeal for the elimination of all possible 
kinds of shortcomings, which are to be observed everywhere. 


4% , 


The evident waning of interest in political, or, to be more precise, Party 
life in the Soviet Union, and the presence of numerous tendencies which do not 
accord with the legalized principles governing a Communist society, are com- 
pelling the Soviet leaders to discourse frequently and at length on ideological 
matters. Such a discourse is given by L. Ilichev, Chairman of the Ideological 
Commission of the Party Central Committee, in a lengthy article entitled “The 
Formation of a Scientific World Outlook, and Atheistic Upbringing,” the mere 
setting of which goal is regarded by the author as a historical event anda milestone 
on the way to a Communist civilization. Of course, by a “scientific” world 
outlook Tlichey means a Communist one. In his article he dwells particularly 
on the obstacles to the formation of such an outlook: 


But at the same time the creation of a scientific world outlook is impossible 
without a fight against each and every relic of the past. We cannot wait, we have 
no right to wait for these relics to disappear by themselves under the influence of 
our practical successes. To count on problems solving themselves [samotek] is 
dangerous in all matters, and is particularly intolerable in the ideological upbringing 
of millions of people. The task of forming a scientific world outlook is the most 
urgent ideological task (page 23). 
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Ilichev regards atheistic upbringing as being of primary importance. This 
is understandable, since a religious attitude has become so widespread among 
the Soviet people in postwar years that the Communist leaders are seriously 
concerned. Tlichev declares: 


It is our duty actively to oppose the religious ideology and foster in all Soviet 
people a scientific world outlook, a scientific ideology, a scientific way of acting and 
thinking (page 24). 


Tlichev is forced to admit that a lengthy struggle is in progress between 
materialism and idealism. He brands religion as being a “fantastic, distorted 
reflection of the world,” which “shackles man’s intellect” and precludes the 
development of creative thinking, stresses the importance of the Soviet cos- 
mogonic school of thought, and describes chemistry as an “atheistic” science 

_ which makes nonsense of all existing “religious legends.” On the basis of a 
statement made by Engels, Llichev writes: 


Marxist atheism does not amount to just a flat rejection of religion and ıts 
teaching: it rather “removes,” overcomes it, and offers a positive scientific solution 
to the problems of nature, society and mankind. Marxism has proved that religion 
is a historical phenomenon: there was a time when there was no religion, and there 


will come a time when it will disappear (page 25). 


However, in actual fact the influence of the churchmen is increasing while 
atheistic work is slackening. In Ilichev’s words: 


Unfortunately, quite the reverse has happened. Certain people have been taking 
the change in the Church’s position as a basis almost for reviewing our attitude to 
the religious ideology. It is, after all, no secret that it.is in the postwar period, when 
the Church has revised its lne of conduct in numerous respects, that scientific 
atheist work has virtually stopped (page 29). 


Tlichey points out that during the postwar period various sects of 
Western origin, such as Baptists, Adventists, Jehovah’s Witnesses and others, 
have been becoming more active. He ascribes their success to the fact that they 
reject the tradition and ritual of the Orthodox Church and have adapted the 
Bible to modern times. Of course, it should be borne in mind that the activities 
. of many sects are prohibited by law in the Soviet Union, which is a help to the 
authorities in suppressing them. 

Tlichev is of the opinion that atheistic propaganda should aim chiefly at 
exposing the anti-scientific nature of religious ideology. In fact, however, Soviet 
propaganda workers frequently find themselves unable to give convincing 
answers to simple questions such as: In what way is religion harmful today 
under the conditions of socialist construction? Complains Hichev: 


Certain of our practical workers have found themselves in a difficult position, 
particularly in connection with the fact that during the Patriotic War the Church 
called upon the believers to defend the Soviet motherland against the invasion of 
Hitler’s usurpers, and later came out in support of peace and against war (page 35). 
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It is significant that Ilichev proposes a compromise formula for antireligious 
propaganda to the effect that “the fight against religion is a fight not against the 
believers but against antiscientiiic ideas, the religious ideology.” In recommending 
methods of ccmbatting religion as one of the forms of social consciousness, 
he declares: 


A sincere and heartfelt approach to the believer will enable us to replace the 
illusion of humanity by the genuine humanity which is the essence, the distinguishing 
feature of our way of life (page 36). 


However, to create a universal scientific philosophy is an extremely difficult 
task, although Ilichev remarks that if it had been possible to imbue the entire 
younger generation with a scientific outlook, the religious ideology would have 
crumbled long ago. He therefore regards it as imperative to improve the scientific 
treatment of current problems of atheism, one of the most neglected areas in 
modern Communist education. He sees the main shortcoming as consisting in 
“academism,” ie., a tendency to dwell on the remote past instead of current 
problems. Ever since the Party Central Committee’s Ideological Commission 
was established, numerous plans for intensifying atheistic education have been 
produced, but they have brought no improvement whatsoever. 


Considerable space is being devoted to ideology in the leading Party publi- 
cations, which indicates the presence of numerous shortcomings in this field 
as well. The same issue of Kosemunist carries an article by I. Kuzminkov entitled 
“The Communist Morality and Universal Human Standards of Morality,” whose 
inclusion is probably dictated by the demand to give morality a class character 
and thus make it subject to Marxist laws. The author stresses, although with a 
certain reservation, that, independently of generally accepted moral views, 
there exist moral principles and standards which are conditioned by people’s 
economic relationships with each other: 


In practical activities, each class 1s governed by its own moral principles. But the 
class character of morals does not by any means signify that there do not exist in 
society standards and principles which are binding for all its members. The “alge- 
bra” of morals does not countermand its “arithmetic,’’ which consists in the ele- 
mentary rules of social life. The simple standards of morality constitute those 
elementary <oundations of society without whose observance a normal functioning 
of the social organism 1s impossible (page 87). ' 


However, despite this attempt to draw a distinction between ideology and 
ethics, the two are in fact treated as the same thing, since in the last analysis 
they both impose exactly the same demands. It is significant that economics is 
taken as the basis of both ideology and ethics and that a connection is established 
between moral standards and a factor such as the presence or absence of private 
property. Thus, it is asserted: 


The simple moral standards reflect the common interest of the overwhelming 
majority of society’s members in the preservation of elementary order, and thus 
constitute basic moral standards valid for all mankind. It ıs for this very reason 
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that they are contained in every system of morals. Their social function consists in 
particular in protecting the members of society against various excesses threatening 
their life, health and security (page 88). 


The author’s views on labor are also of interest: 


According to the Biblical legend, God cursed the “original ancestors of man- 
kind,” Adam and Eve, for their fall, and condemned all men in their name to heavy 
labor, to earn their bread “in the sweat of their brow.” Labor, the primary, basic, 
eternal and natural condition of human existence, is represented in the Bible as a 
punishment, as a curse on the human race. Free labor is the creation of a joyful and 
fullblooded life on earth. The morals of religion, on the other hand, in essence 
repudiate this life-giving origin of labor,-since for religion everything earthly is 
merely the “vanity of vanities.” In the mouths of its preachers, the simplest truths 
of morality and justice sound like “false witness” (page 89). 


So we see that economics, work discipline and political motivation ate the 
three foundations upon which the Communist leaders are building up the ideology 
and moral principles of Soviet society. At the same time, the Communists are 
launching a massive propaganda attack against the non-Communist world in an 
attempt to prove that the Marxist ideology represents the peak of man’s spiritual 
development. It is in this vein that the author concludes his article: 


Communist morality is the morality of revolutionaries who are carrying out 
the historic mission of freeing all men from social inequality, from all forms of 
oppression and exploitation, from the horrors of war, and are affirming the highest 
social justice and humanity on earth (page 95). 


x 


As regards Soviet foreign policy, the leading Party publications are concerning 
themselves mainly with the problem of solving complex world questions by 
peaceful means, i.e., in accordance with the policy of coexistence as understood 
by the Soviets themselves. Thus, in a leading article in the January issue of 
Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, entitled “The Way Toward a Relaxation of Tension: 
Possibilities and Realities,” A. Sovetov appraises Soviet foreign policy in 1963 
and maintains that, in this year, not only were important steps taken to reduce 
international tension but the view that socialism had become a most powerful 
forcé in international affairs was proved to be correct. Sovetov considers that the 
conclusion of the Moscow test ban tréaty, an event to which he attaches the 
. greatest significance, represented a total defeat for the supporters of the cold war. 

He describes the developments leading to the reduction of world tension as 
follows: “+ 


By the middle nineteen-fifties, it had become absolutely clear that the solution 
of international problems by military means was becoming a more and more sense- 
less and dangerous affair for imperialism. The brutal logic of the development 
of nuclear weapons has created in the world a situation in which any military 
conflict provoked by the West may turn into a general nuclear war. But this 
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would be a tremendous catastrophe, which would set back mankind by mek 

many decades, and perhaps even centuries (Mezbdunarodnaya zbizn, 1964, No. 1, 

page 5). 

The Soviet Party, leaders have set themselves up as peacemakers and are 
trying to prove that it is only thanks to their foreign policy that a certain balance 
of forces is being achieved and the danger of serious conflicts being reduced. 
However, such assertions are inevitably accompanied by references to the present 
‘discord within the Communist bloc. Thus, Sovetov writes: 


The disagreements within the Communist movement are harming the Com- 
munist parties and distracting them from the fight against imperialism. All this 
can please, end indeed is pleasing, only the enemies of Communism. In imperialist 
circles, plans are already being hatched for making use of these disagreements in 
order to launch a new anti-Communist campaign (page 8). 


Sovetov ccncludes by reiterating the Soviet Communist Party’s demand for 
an end to open polemics and for undivided concentration on the primary tasks 
of consolidating the economic and political might of the socialist system and 
intensifying the battle against imperialism. 

Other articles appearing in the same issue of Mezhdunarodnaya xhizn are 
“The Crime in Dallas, and Political Moods in the USA,” by Y. Yudin, in 
which the assassination of President Kennedy is regarded as an active protest 
by reactionary American monopolists against Kennedy’s policy, toward Com- 
munism; “Problems of Disarmament in UNO,” in which the achievements of 
the Eighteenth Session of the UN General Assembly are summarized; “Behind 
the Shield of the Nuclear Forces of NATO,” which consists largely of a review 
of attempts to bring about agreements between Hast and West; and finally the 
article “For Socialism and a Peaceful Solution to the German Problem,” written 
by a professor of the Institute of Social Sciences attached to the Central Committee 
of the East German Socialist Unity Party, in which Eastern Germany’s position 
in regard to the peaceful solution of the German problem is expounded and 
presented as a significant contribution to the fight for peace, progress and 
prosperity. : 

An Article by Kjoeld Oesterling in the January 1964 issue of Problemy mira 
i sotsializma (Problems of Peace and Socialism), entitled “Peace, the Nuclear 
Weapon and Politics,’ also deals with the peaceable role allegedly being 
played by the Communist countries. The author expresses the view that the 
nuclear might of the “socialist camp” is making certain imperialist circles incline 
to a policy of coexistence: 

The world balance is clearly turning against impemalism and reaction. A global 
nuclear war has lost all significance as a rational instrument of policy for some sections 
of the imperialists, as can be seen, for example, from the position of those circles 
of US imperialism which in recent years exerted the dominant influence on US 
policy, although that policy has been hesitant and far from consistent, often yielding 
to pressure from the “ultras” (World Marxist Review [the English- eaS edition 
of Problemy mira i sotsializma], 1964, No. 1, page 17). 
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However, the most weighty contribution of the Party press to the coexistence 
problem is made by Kommunist in its January 1964 issue, in an editorial under the 
heading “A Program for the Fight for Peace and International Security” based 
on Khrushchev’s message of December 31, 1963, to all heads of state. While 
emphasizing that it is now possible to “exclude from international life the use 
of force in territorial disputes between states,” Kommunist holds the view that 
the “movement for national liberation” and conflicts of a “revolutionary” nature 
are historically justified. Turning to future prospects, the journal writes: 


The year 1964 will be a testing time for these hopes and will see the first, and 

- for the time being modest, successes in the fight for peace and the security of the 
peoples of the world. We do not know 1f historians will regard this year as one which 
marked a decisive turning point ın international relations, but there is ao doubt that 

1t may become an important milestone on mankind’s path toward stable and lasting 
coexistence between states having different social orders (Kommunist, 1964, No. 1, 


page 21). 


Thus, in their numerous appeals for a relaxation of world tension, the Cow- 
munists are merely condemning war as a means of settling territorial disputes 
while at the same time justifying any other war having the faintest tinge of a 
class struggle. 

A. Gaev 


Khtashchevien 


By THEJA GUNAWARDHANA 


Published by Swadeshi Printers, Colombo, Ceylon, 452 pp. 


In their struggle against Khrushchev, the Chinese Communists have been 
constantly trying to win support among the radical elements in Africa, Latin 
America and especially Asia. In recent years, they have succeeded in making 
Ceylon, whose Communist Party has largely adopted the Chinese viewpoint, 
the center of their propaganda activity in Southeast Asia. It is thus natural 
that the above book, which is written by.a Ceylonese Communist and gives 
the most complete exposition of the Chinese stand, should have come out in 
Colombo, from where it is being distributed by the Chinese. 


‘The author’s main object is to present Khrushchev as a “lackey of American 
imperialism” who is acting on orders from the Pentagon transmitted to him 
via the “renegade Tito.” He also tries hard to rehabilitate Stalin and compromise 
Khrushchev’s “secret speech” on the deceased dictator’s crimes and errors by 
arguing that in Stalin’s time terror was indispensable. He agrees that many 
innocent people suffered during the great purges, but puts the blame for this 
on Yagoda and Ezhov: 

Yagoda lost no time in ere a gigantic purge for his own purposes. 


Invested with arbitrary power, the political police, very likely penetrated by the 
Nazi fifth column, deliberately arrested innocent people. Stalin did not trust him. 


SI 


To: launch a thorough clean-up, a new police chief was chosen. He was Nikolai 
I. Ezhov, a man whom Khrushchev knew well-as a member of the Moscow Party 
organization. When Khrushchev at the Twentieth Party Congress revealed the 
hair-raising, blood-curdling details of Ezhov’s handiwork, he omitted to mention 
that he himself was on cordial terms with the Chief Inquisitor (page 139). 


Mr. Gunawardhana points out that at the time when many of the Central 
Committee members and other Party leaders were protesting against Stalin’s 
excesses, Khrushchev was already aligned with Stalin and helping him to carry 
out his bloody purges: 


` What is most interesting is that in January 1938, when Postyshev was punished 
for his iconoclastic speech, Nikita S. Khrushchev (a new Politburo member) 
stepped into his shoes and was appointed as boss of the Ukraine. The Purge had 
created a vacancy for him. Khrushchev had not merely survived or escaped the 
holocaust. One is forced to the conclusion that he must have supported Stalin at 
that time, while such men as Abel, Ordzhonikidze, Kossior, Pavel, Rudzutak, 
Hilhe, Chubar and Kosarev had the courage to defy him on high principle and paid 
for it with their lives. Refusing to confess to treason, they died bravely with the 
same courage with which they had openly questioned the Purge. Khrushchev very 
correctly denounced the Purge, but only twenty years later (page 142). 


Mr. Gunawardhana excuses Stalin by saying that he had to cope with the 
intrigues of “imperialists,” Nazis, Trotskyites and others, but depicts Khrush- 
chev as an inveterate opportunist’ and careerist who was not choosy about his 
methods provided that they helped him to increase and consolidate his power. 
He points out that Khrushchev decided to attack the personality cult only after 
Stalin’s death, and uses quotations from several of Khrushchev’s speeches from 
the nineteen thirties and the postwar period to prove that during Stalin’s lifetime 
no one had worshipped the personality cult more than Khrushchev himself. 
He concludes: 


The cult of personality seems to have been developed to a high degree of per- 
fection by Khrushchev. He = regarded Stalin almost as a metaphysical entity 


(page 146). 


The author time and again asks the question: If Khrushchev was really 
‘an anti-Stalinist, how was it that he not only survived the purges but even 
made a career for himself under a dictator known for his suspicious nature? 
He considers that this was due to Khrushchev’s lack of scruples and his oppor- 
tunism, an opportunism which brought the Communist world to the brink 
of a schism after Stalin’s death and is even now continuing to divide it. He 
maintains that Khrushchev is no theoretician, has a very poor knowledge of 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine and is interested solely in strengthening his own 
position, with the aid of Western capitalism and imperialism if need be. The 
author compares this mentality with the ideological purity of Communist China 
and her leaders: 


Today the tasks of the revolution are still basically anti-imperialist, anti-coloni- 
alist, and if neither, anti-neo-colonizlist. Where the level of Marxist understanding 
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is not deep, the pseudo-Marzist, neo-Marxist or pseudo-revolutionary phrases 
often confuse, distort, divide, disrupt, divert the’ anti-imperialist struggle towards 
anti-socialism and bourgeois nationalism. This is why today there is a desperate 
effort to isolate China, to prevent contact with China, because the level of Marxist 
understanding is deep there and the mantle of Lenin has in reality fallen on Mao 
Tse-tung. It is because Khrushchev’s theoretical knowledge is so low that he has 
formed a joint front with Tito (page 281). 


Mr. Gunawardhana also makes the accusation that Khrushchev, having 
exposed the Stalin cult of personality and Stalin’s massive purges in his secret 
speech, proceeded to use the very same tactics in his struggle for power, and 
is still using them now. He sees the clash between Khrushchev and the so-called 
anti-Party group as a clash between the true Marxist-Leninists and an opportunist 
quite prepared to betray Marxism-Leninism in order to stay in power. As an 
example of Khrushchev’s terror methods, the author gives the execution of 
Beria, quoting from an interview given by Khrushchev to a French journalist: 


We came to the unanimous decision that the only correct measure for the 
defense of the Revolution was to shoot him immediately. This decision was adopted 
by us and carried out on the spot. But we felt much easier when, sometime after 
his condemnation, we received sufficient and irrefutable evidence of guilt. 


Comments the author: 


This was the first demonstration of socialist legality in the Khrushchev era. 
To be shot without evidence of guilt, not even imprisoned till later “irrefutable 
evidence” was received. What difference was there between this ‘ justice” and that 
against which he rallied at the Twentieth Party Congress? (Page 197). 


Mr. Gunawardhana sees proof of Khrushchev’s personality cult in the ever- 
increasing number of falsifications and distortions creeping into his official 
biography, and notes that the more firmly Khrushchev’s power becomes en- 
trenched, the more of his “heroic qualities” are brought to light by his official 
biographers. l 


However, the author makes the gravest indictment of Khrushchev’s policy 
when he accuses him of acting hand in glove with Tito, and through him with 
Allen Dulles, to bring about the Polish and Hungarian revolts of 1956: 

On October 23, 1956, the Hungarian uprising took place, engineered by Khrush- 

chev and Tito, as is quite obvious from all these facts (page 250). 


“These facts,” according to the author, all go to show that Khrushchev was 
continually meddling in the internal affairs of the Hungarian Communist Party, 
supporting the revisionists against the orthodox Marxists. He is of the opinion 
that Khrushchev’s greatest sin was to arrange for’ the rehabilitation of Rajk 
and the removal of Rakosi from the anehi of the Hungarian Communist 
Party: 

After Rakosi’s resignation, all the old PEA were let loose from the prisons 
anid given “respectable” jobs. Mihaly Farcas, Minister of Defense and chief of the 
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Security Police, was deprived of his military rank and expelled from the Party 
on July 22. He had also been or the list of Rajk for liquidation. Now, with Rajk 
rehabilitated posthumously, living Farcas was penalized. Such were the new 
semantics. The country was getting more and more confused. The Party was 
disintegrating, with no unified cantrol. This was exactly what Khrushchev and Tito 
wanted. Now there were only groups of members. Anarchy could reign supreme 
now. The Security Police without loyal Marxist Farcas could be relied upon to 
connive at an uprising (page 249). 


Mr. Gunawardhana considers that Khrushchev and Tito organized the 
Hungarian and Polish revolts in order to have a pretext for finishing off the 
Stalinists. As an example of the terrorist measures employed by Khrushchev 


against orthodox Marxists and others who criticized his handling of the Hungar- . 


ian affair, he cites the purges and other harsh measures undertaken by Khrush- 
- chev against the Moscow University students, ignoring the fact that their criti- 
cisms were more of a generally anti-Communist nature. In his attempt to show 
up Khrushchev as a “vassal” of Tito and “Western imperialism,” he replaces 
Khrushchev’s falsification of history by that practiced in Peking. At the same 
time, he uses the Hungarian and Polish revolts to discredit the idea of peaceful 
coexistence with the West: 


By October 1956, the socialist world was facing the threat of disintegration. 

The Twentieth Party Congress was affording a good cover for Khrushchev to 

place the whole socialist, world ia jeopardy. But in one thing he had already failed 

to demonstrate the validity of the Twentieth Congress theses. Only Soviet tanks 
had succeeded in restraining the imperialist “forces of peace.” If this had proved 
to be so in a socialist country, how could the “forces of peace” inside non-socialist 
countries be mobilized to restrain the governments of the imperialist powers from 
unleashing war? Where 1s the guarantee against intervention for the peaceful 
development of economic competition? And are there ideal conditions for peaceful 
coexistence, since there seem to be contradictions still in soctalist society? Thus 

Khrushchev’s Twentieth Congress theses were proved to be phoney within four 

months of their ritualization. But there was no crushing the ebullient and resilient 

Khrushchev. At the end of 1956, at a New Year’s party he performed another act 

of political jiujitsu. He said: “When it is an anti-imperialist struggle we are all 

good Stalinists” (pages 253-54). . 

The author maintains that Khrushchev had set himself the task of destroying 
Communism as an ideological movement after having physically liquidated the 
adherents of “socialism” within the Soviet Union and most of the other 
Communist countries: ` 

Khrushchev.thought he would. have as easy a struggle to liquidate socialism as 
his struggle to liquidate its adhe-ents ın other ways has been. But he miscalculated. 

The first challenge came at the 1957 Moscow Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 

Parties, which, after a long and protracted debate, eliminated certain differences 

among the fraternal’ parties and reached agreement on the major current issues 

facing the international Communist movement (page 265). 


According to Mr. Gunawardkana, the treacherous nature of the Tito regime 
was shown when Yugoslavia refused to sign the Moscow declaration, and the 
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resulting increase of American aid to Tito strengthened the indirect link between 
Khrushchev and the forces of “American reaction.” He writes that in the ensuing 
struggle between orthodox Marxism-Leninism, as represented by China and her 
allies, and Khrushchev’s revisionism, which was leading toward an agreement 
with “imperialism,” Khrushchev and'his representatives did not shrink from 
blackmail and intrigue: : 


The outcome of Soviet machinations has been to split the people’s movements’ 
but before long the splitters exposed themselves by their own bankrupt tacticss 
Also an ugly tendency to use pliable Party leaders to bludgeon, cajole or intimidats 
Party members who happened to be on delegations manifested itself. Khrushchev 
was using the terrible power of the socialist movement to corrupt members who had 
given of their best for years and made many sacrifices to the Party, but who ın the 
current confusion had woolly ideas. It also became a common feature to find some 
Soviet delegates trying to use an innocent delegate of another country as their cat’s 
paw, while other members of the same Soviet delegation had to hang their heads in 
shame watching this perversion of disciplined Marxist behavior. Often when they 
found a well-informed stone wall at the front door they were not averse to trying the 
back door, and failing that even the hole in the kennel (page 285). 


Mr. Gunawardhana regards the anti-Soviet and anti-Khrushchev utterances 
of the Chinese Communists as purely defensive measures, and considers that it 
was Khrushchev who first brought the ideological dispute to a head by attacking 
the Chinese Communists at the Rumanian Communist Party Congress in Bucharest 
in June 1960. This was followed by repressive measures against those Communist 
parties who did not fall in line with Khrushchev’s policy of revisionism and 
liquidation of Marxism-Leninism. The author describes in very great detail the 
repressive measures taken against Albania, referring to Albanian documents 
of which some are unknown even to experts in the West. He considers that 
the main sin committed by Khrushchev at that time was consciously to revise 
Lenin’s doctrine on the transition of capitalism to imperialism. According to 
Lenin, the West had long since reached the stage of imperialism and hence of 
warmongering, whereas Khrushchev held the view that the West was in the 
stage of monopolistic capitalism and was capable of smoothly changing over to 
a path leading to “democracy.” In this way, Khrushchev was in fact advancing a 
kind of Communistic “moral rearmament,” betraying Leninism and all the 
Communist parties and nations waging war against “neo-colonialism” and 
“imperialism.” In the authors opinion, Khrushchev made the clash with Mao 
Tse-tung inevitable when he proclaimed his thesis of peaceful coexistence with 
the West. The author echoes the Chinese. leaders when he asks: 


This raises the legitimate question in our hearts: Are not the short-range interests 
of Khrushchevite policy coming into diametrical opposition and genuine contradic- 
tion not only with those of the still under-developed socialist countries but even 
more with the aspirations and struggles of the millions still striving for independence 
and socialism...? If Khrushchev has found that the “creative economic and 
military strength” of his country is only despised under these conditions and that 
the suffering millions are drawn to other friends 1n the socialist world who have not 
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betrayed the cause of international socialism, he has only himself to blame. Khrush- 
chev’s defec-ion and treachery need not preclude countries from continuing their 
struggles towards socialism, for he is by no means a representative Marxist. In the 
fullness of time the millions of the socialist world will come to know the truth, and 
then momentous developments will take place. The great goal of Marxism is not to 
outstrip the USA in the production of meat and butter but to build up an all-round 
life in every form of human activity, economic, social, cultural, ethical and moral, in. 
socialist nationhood (page 295). 


The author thus regards Khrushchev as the symbol of capitulationism, but 
neither he nor the Chinese Communists stop to ask themselves to what extent 
Khrushchev’s policy is his own creation and to what extent it is forced upon 
him by the changes taking place in the Soviet Union, i.e., by the same historical 
necessity on which the entire Marxist philosophy is founded. For them, “Khrush- 
chevism” is a mere episode in the history of world Communism. They consider 
that the problem lies not so much in objectively analysing the development of 
Soviet society and the Soviet state as in removing Khrushchev and his supporters 
from the leadership of the Soviet Communist Party. It is a paradox that the 
Marxists, who started out by denying the paramount importance of the individual 
in history, are now relapsing into the personality cult by admitting that a single 
person is in a position to delay, even if not radically alter, the development of 
a given society and a given state. 


Mr. Gunawardhana then attacks Khrushchev’s ER depicting the 
Chinese Communists as warmongers. On the basis of numerous official docu- 
ments of the Chinese Communist Party, he maintains, and rightly, that the 
Chinese Communists have never said that there was any necessity for provoking 
a third world war; on the contrary, by protesting against Khrushchev’s policy 
of peaceful coexistence, they themselves were fighting for peace against Western 
“imperialism,” which only understands force. He writes that the West has so 
far desisted from a war of. aggression, not as a result of Khrushchev’s peace 
overtures, but out of fear of the increasing might of the “socialist camp.” 


The most interesting chapter of this book is probably the one on the 1962 
Cuban crisis, which, according to the author, was comedy played out by Khrush- 
. chev and Kenaedy with the final aim of liquidating the “revolutionary” regime 
of Fidel Castro, who had become a liability for both leaders. Thè author asks: 


Why did the Soviet government station rockets in Cuba when it had the possi- 
bility of dealing the same blow from its own territory, since it possessed the necessary 
number of intercontinental ballistic missiles of the necessary range and power? 
Over and over again, in his December 12 speech, Khrushchev says the step was to 
bring the aggressors to their senses, and when he had brought them to their senses 
there would naturally be no need to keep rockets ın Cuba any longer. Does this not 
indicate that he knew in advance that the US would not invade Cuba? The “bringing 
them to the-r senses” seems a childish argument that convinces no one. Why did he 
talk big and capitulate even on the question of illegal inspection of Soviet ships? 
If he wanted to prove his bona fide intentions regarding Cuba, all he had to do was 
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to tell Kennedy that any attack on Cuba would be met with a direct counterattack 
from Moscow. Thè whole world knew this was possible since he had talked so 
often of crushing rebuffs and given glowing descriptions of means he had to inflict 
terrible catastrophes on aggressors (page 421). ` 


-The answer given by the author—or rather the Chinese Communists—is the 
following: 


- The installation of the missiles was really to intimidate Cuba, not the USA. 

It was done to place the young republic of Cuba in a compromising position in the 

- eyes of the world, This act made it seem as if the Cuban revolution was a focal point 

of the US cold war with the USSR, as if it were connected with the struggle between 

the USA and the USSR. This act was therefore to take the world by surprise and 
confuse the real issue at stake (page 422). 


Thus, the gulf between Moscow and Peking is evident. Khrushchev is con- 
sidered to. be just as much an enemy of “socialism” as Kennedy, and perhaps 
even more formidable because he parades as a Communist. There remains the 
question as to what conclusions the author and the Chinese Communists are 

. drawing from this state of affairs. Do they think that the, world Communist 
movement, or at least that part of it following Moscow, is being led by a traitor 
to Marxism-Leninism and a “lackey” of Tito and American imperialism away 
from socialism toward capitalism? Does this mean that the Communist cause is 
lost? No, replies the author. On the contrary, he considers that the present 
ctisis will purify and strengthen world Communism, and concludes: 


The world is witnessing today a gteat struggle. The world is beng made to 
understand there are cracks in the Socialist world and that are struggles for spheres 
- of influence in the Socialist world. This is an sncorrect assessment. It is true there 
are schisms both on a national interfactional and an international interparty level 
within the socialist world. But it does not herald the liquidation of Marxism. On the 
contrary, it set afoot a great intellectual and normal ferment which will ultimately 
purify the Marxist heritage, proving the living vitality of Marxism. The great debate 
should educate the great American people to the realities of their state, the great 
Soviet people to the realities of their state, and this can prove to be a turning point 
in political developments both inside the USA and the USSR. The people of the 
USA -must learn to respect the etezele of oppressed peoples, for both have a 

` common enemy (page 450). 


In short, “class warfare” is once again coming into its own, except that now, 
A paradoxically enough, the Chinese make no distinction between the internal 
situation in the USA and that in the USSR when they appeal to the working 
classes of both countries to rise up against their “oppressors,” the “betrayer of 
" liberal democracy” Kennedy and the “betrayer of Marxism-Leninism” Khrush- 
chev. This also evident from the author’s preface: 
This book is dedicated.to the struggle of the great Soviet people, who are 
. fighting bravely that their leadership will not turn the fruits of theip revolution into 


dead sea fruit by turning towards the swamp to lead humanity out of which they 
pioneered the first victory of socialism with sacrifice and heroism. 
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It would be useless to look for an objective analysis of either the Sino-Soviet _ 
conflict or of the world political scene in Mr. Gunawardhana’s book. The book 
is important mainly because it is the first systematic attempt to present the 
Chinese viewpoint. In addition, it conveys the political and psychological at- 
mosphere in which the Chinese Communists and the Communists in Africa, 
Asia and Latia America work, and contains quotations from numerous Party 
documents, some of which are completely unknown in the West. . 


A. Kashin 





Publications of the Inatitute for 
the Stady of the USSR: 
REVIEW CF SOVIET MBDICAL 
SCIENCES, Vol. L No. 1, 1264, 198 pp. 
Cn Englısh.) - 


This is the first issue of a new Institute periodical 


intended as a continuation of the Review of Eastern 
Medical Sciences, which waa published from 1956 
to 1958 as a private undertaking and ceased 
publication with issue No. 12 owing to technical 
difficulties. The aim of the new quarterly is “to 
provide members of the medical profession in 
other countries and all persons interested in the 
subject with relizble information on the theory 
and practice of medicine in the USSR” and also, 
on occasion, in various countries of Eastern 
Europe ‘and the Far East which have adopted 
the principal features of the Soviet health services. 

The first issue contains the following articles: 
“Soviet and American Approaches to Mental 
Illness: A Comparative Perspective,” by Mark 
G. Field; “Pharmacy in the Soviet Union,” by 
H. Muller-Dietz; “The State of Pharmacy in the 
Soviet Union from Data in the Soviet Press for 
1962,” by Kasimı- Czertynski; and “Recent Work 
in Bulgaria on the Treatment of Logoneuroses,” 
by N. F. Wulfert. Under the heading “Meetings 
and Congresses,” there aré reports of the fifteenth 


and sixteenth sessions of the General Assembly’ 


of the Academy cf Medical Sciences of the USSR. 
In addition, there is a review of a Soviet encyclo- 
pedia for the pharmacy worker and a Chronicle 
of Events coverirg the period from the beginning 
of 1959 to July 1963—i.e., most of the period that 
has elapsed since the last issue of the Revew of 
Eastern Medical Sciegces was published. (As a tule, 


the Chronicle will cover the quarter PO 


preceding publication.) 
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“STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
(New Settes), VoL TUL, No.2, 1964, 152 pp. do 
English.) 

The four articles which make up Part One‘of 
this issue (subtitled “Soviet Literature: Conflict ' 
and Control”) are papers prepared for the sympo- 
sium on “Soviet Literature in the Sixties” or- 
ganized by the Institute and held at Bad Wieas¢e 
last September. In “Some Reflections on Russian 
and Western Prose,” Rufus Mathewson makes a 
comparison between the respective course of 
prose literature in the USSR and the Wester 
world, with emphasis on the Soviet’ writer’s 
struggle for the artist’s right to explore experience, 
to organize his findings ın literary forms and to 
gain access‘to the public free’ of dictation or 
persecution. Peter Benno’s “The Politics of 
Current Literature” is an’ enquiry into the main 
significance of the current cultural ferment in 
the Soviet Union and the development of the 
view that Soviet literature ig the reflection, the 
main means of expression and one of the principal 
battlegrounds of the vatious social and political 
struggles with which post-Stalin society is rent. 
In “Literature in Perspective,” Gleb Strive 


- discusses the continual tension between Soviet 


literature and the literary policies of the Com- 
munist regime, trying to mold literature after 1ts 
own image and to make it an instrament of the 


_ Party. In “Current Trends in Non-Russian Soviet 
_ Literature,” Anthony Adamovich views the 


current ferment in non-Russian Soviet literature as 


-a contribution by non-Russian writers to the 


struggle of their respective peoples for self- 
preservation. ° ts 
The articles in Part Two are papers read at 
the Institute’s fifteenth annual conference on 
“Soviet Literature and Soviet Reality,” -held last 


July. “Literature and Life,” by Leonid Rzhevsky, 
deals with Soviet life as reflected in Soviet 
literature under the directives and limitations of 
“socialist realism” imposec on the writer by the 
Party. Yury Pismenny, in “The Soviet Concept 
of Satire and Humor,” attempts to show that, as 
with other forms of literature and indeed art in 
general, Party policy is to make humorous and 
satirical literature a political instrument and a 


means of enforcing ideological orthodoxy in the ` 


face of increasing non-conformism. “A Decade of 
Ukrainian Laterature,” by Ivan Koshelivets, 
traces developments in Ukrainian literature during 
the period of comparative freedom of self- 
expression between Stalin’s death and the meeting 
of writers and artists in March 1962, when 
“abstractionism” and “formalism” were con- 
demned. Levon Mikirtitchian gives an account of 
“Modern Armenian Literature” with emphasis on 
the revival of national trends and the authorities’ 
attempt to suppress them. In “Post-War Lyric 
Poetry,” Irina Bushman seeks to show that 
modern Soviet poetry reflects the lyrical themes 
that have occupied poets throughout the ages and, 
despite ideological pressure, reveals 2 concern 
for the individual and the ultimate questions of 
existence. Nikolai Galay, in “New Trends in 
War Fiction and Poetry,” describes the effects of 
the “thaw” on Soviet literature using war as its 
theme and the criticisms leveled at the authorities 
in this form of literature. “Recent Developments 
in Ukrainian Literature,” by Bohdan Fedenko, 
and “Ideological Deviations Among Turkestani 
Writers,” by Veli Zunun, give accounts of 
literary nonconformism in the Ukrame and 
Turkestan respectively. 

The issue ends with a cescription by Norayr 
Arissian of the celebration3 of the 250th anni- 
versary of the Armenian poet Sayat Nova and of 
the political use made of them by the authorities, 
and “Institute News and Notes.” 


* 


ARABIC REVIEW, No. 9,'1964, 84 pp. 
(in Arabic.) x 

In “Communist Activities in Iraq,” Qasem al 
Khattat traces the history of the development and 
organization of a Communist party in that coun- 
try through outside influences. 


In “Why Soviet Oil is Being Sold in Europe 
Below Market Prices,” Wadie Falastin analyses 
the political and economic motives underlying the 
Soviet effort to increase sales of oil in Western 
Europe and its effects on the economy of oil- 
producing Arab countries. 

“Communist Penetration of the Developing 
Countries,” by Neguib Dos, deals with Soviet 
attempts to exploit the desire of newly-indepen- 
dent countries to achieve economic as well as 
political independence. 

In “Coexistence in Marxism,” Lamey al Muteiy 
asserts that the present Soviet policy of peaceful 
coexistence is based on the firm belief that 
Communism will eventually emerge victorious 
as a world order. 

Yury Marin’s “Soviet Economic Penctration 
of the Underdeveloped Countries” deals with the 
attempts of the Soviet Union to extend its in- 
fluence over these countries by means of economic 
and technical aid. 

In “The Communists and the Arab World,” 
Salaheddin al Boustany gives an account of the 


_ activities of Communist parties in Arab countries. 


The last three articles—“Soviet Colonization 
of Turkestan: Fact and Fiction,” by Tamurbek 
Davletshin, “Persecution of Islam in the USSR,” 
by Aly Kantemir, and “An Example of Soviet 
Colonialism,” by Suleman Tekiner—deal with 
the effects of Communist rule on countries with 
a predominantly Moslem population such as 
Turkestan, the Northern Caucasus and Azer- 

The issue ends with the usual Chronicle of 


Events, 
+ 


DERGI, No. 34, 1963, 80 pp. (in Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: 
“The Dynamics of the Population in the Cauca- 
sus,” by Y.Mironenko; “Soviet Oil and its 
Export,” by G. Vvedensky; “The “Equality” of 
Women in the Soviet Union,” by R. Traho; 
“Some Reminiscences from a Joumey in the 
Soviet Union,” by M.A. Demirer; “A Soviet 
Writer’s Fabrications About the Crimean Turks 
and Their Past,” by K. Ortayli. 

. The issue also contains a review of Les Rus- 
statiques, l Empire ds Tamerlan à Phenre du Kremlin, 
by Pierre and Renée Gosset (M. Ulkùsal), and 
closes with the usual Chronicle of Events. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS _ 


(As reported by ths Soviet Press and. Radio) 


January 1964 . : F 


-1 New Year’s greetings to the Soviet people 
from the Party Central Committee, Supreme 


Soviet Presidium and Council of Ministers ` 


published. 

Fortteth anniversary of founding of news- 
paper Krasnaya zvezda. 

2 Party delegation led by Central Committee 
Secretary B. N. Ponomarev flies to Stockholm 
to attend twentieth congress of Communist 
Party of Sweden. 

Khrushchev and Central Commistee Presid- 
ium candidate member K. T. Mazurov arrive 
in Olsztyn Department of Poland on unofficial 
visit at invitation of Gomulka and Cy-ankie- 
wicz. 

Khrushchev’s replies to questions from 


Director of Uruguayan evening paper El. 


Diario, Pablo Barceló, published. 
Report of opening of new airline Moscow— 
Vorkuta (northeast extremity of Komi ASSR). 


3 Report of completion of first section (600,000 
kilowatts) of thermal power station at Ali- 
Bairamly, Azerbaidzhan SSR. 

Report of completion’ of testing of reactor 
charged with nuclear fuel (enriched u-anium 
oxide) at Novovoronezh atomic power station. 


4 Publication of letter from Khrushchev to 
heads of state or government of the countries 
of the world on the question of territorial dis- 

, putes between states and means of regulating 
them. 


wm 


Soviet trade union commission Jed by Chair- 
man of ‘All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions V.V. Grishin leaves Mosccw for 
Helsinki to attend meeting of the Finno- 
Soviet Standing Trade Union Commission 
(set up ın 1958). 

Report of installation of electronic calculat- 
ing machines at A. V. Vishnevsky Surgical 


Institute to assist in the diagnosis of heart - 


disorders 


6 Proposal to set up, under Juridical Commission 
of the RSFSR Council of Ministers, a “method- 
ics council” comprising ministerial represen- 
tatives, poets, artists, actors, compose-s, etc., 
to coordinate the work of ministries, govern- 
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mental departments and artists’ unions in 
creating new civic ceremonies and encouraging 
their introduction. 

Ceremonial handing over in Algiers of Soviet 
“TJ-18” airplane as gift to Algerian people. 

Report of laying of foundation stone in 
Bamako of a higher administrative school to 
be built by the USSR as a gift to the Republic 
of Mali to train political and administrative 
officials. fy <P 


7 Report of discovery of o1] deposit—the fourth 
in the Tomsk Oblast—40 kilometers from 
settlement of Aleksandrovskoe, on right bank 
of Ob River. Deposit given name of Sovetskoe. 

Negotiations on scientific, technical, educa- 
tional and cultural exchanges between USSR 
and USA during 1964—65 open in Moscow. 
American delegation led by US Ambassador, 
Soviet delegation by Chatrman of State Com- 
roittee for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries 
S. K. Romanovsky. 

Press conference on Soviet achievements ın 
controlled thermonuclear fusion, attended by 
Soviet and foreign journalists, takes place in 
Moscow. 


8 Fifteenth session of Scientific Council of Joint 
Institute for Nuclear Research opens at Dubna. 
Report of opening of Volga—Baltic Canal, 
designed to reduce by 50—66 percent length 
of tıme taken by vessels to cover the compli- 
cated stage between Lake Onega and Chere- 
povets and entailing only seven locks. | 


9 Report of creation under Gosstroi of Scientific 
and Technical Council to consider technical, 
economic, scientific and production problems 
concerning construction, architecture, the 
building materials industry and construction 
and road machine building. 

Report of beginning on construction of 
1,200,000-kilowatt thermal power station on 
banks of Reft River, near Sverdlovsk. 


10 Report of conference of sentor officials from 


state prosecutors’ offices, the Party Central 
Committee, the Supreme Court, the Ministry 
for the Preservation of Public Order of the 
RSFSR and legal educational institutions to 


11 


12 


discusa report by Deputy Procurator General 


` . A. S. Pankratov on the selection, training and 


disposition of personnel for state prosecutors’ 
staffs. 


Deputy Press and Information Minister of 


Afghanistan arrives in Moscow for negotiations 
on plan for Soviet-Afghan cultural collabo- 
ration during 1964. 


Signing in Havana of protocol on Soviet- 
Cuban trade during 1964 and of agreement for 


provision of long-term credit by USSR to` 


Cuba on advantageous terms. 
Report of completion of longest air route 
in the world—from Moscow to the Antarctic 


and back—by two Soviet passenger planes ` 


“I-18,” covering a distance ‘es 50,000 kilo- 
meters. 

Establishment in Leningrad of a non-official 
“institute of legal defense,” in the work of 
which defense counsel, members of the legal 
faculty of Leningrad University, court, state 
prosecuting and arbitration officials are to 
take part with the object of studying problems 


of legal defense, preventing crime and analys- | 
ing experience gained ın the application of 


“socialist legality.” 


Announcement of decision to summon 
plenary session of Party Central Committee 
on February 10 to discuss the question of 


-““antensifying agricultural production on the 
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basis of widely applying fertilizers, developing 


irrigation, complex mechanization and ap- ' 


plying in practice the achievements of science 
and advanced experience in order to effect the 
most rapid increase possible in the output of 
agricultural produce.” Minister of Agriculture 


‘I. P. Volovchenko to be the main speaker. 


Announcement that Walter Ulbricht was 


unofficial guest of Khrushchev ın Moscow , 


January 10—11. 


Fidel Castro arrives in Moscow at Khrushchev’s 
invitation. l 
Fourth plenary session of Komsomol Central 
Committee, attended by Party Central Com- 
mittee Secretary P. N. Demichev and various 
ministers, opens in Moscow. Speech ‘by 
Komsomol Central Committee First Secretary 
S. P. Pavlov. 

Party Central Committee Secretary B. N. 
Ponomarev receives Secretary General of the 
Swiss Labor Party Edgar Woog and Secretary 


of its Central Committee Marino Bodenmann. — 


‘ 
s$ 


Report of completion of large power station 
at Angren (Uzbek SSR). 

Combined plenary session of the boards of 
the Unions of Artists of the USSR and RSFSR 
opens to hear reports by their respective first 
secretaries, S. V. Gerasimov and V. A. Serov. 

Death of M. P. Gribkov, member of the 
Central Auditing Commussion and deputy to 
the Supreme Soviet. 


15 Announcement that in accordance with last 
_ December’s agreement the USSR has agreed 


to supply Algeria with 250 tractors and other 
agricultural ‘equipment, the first batch of 
which has already been delivered. 


16 New membership of Lenin Prize Committee 


for Science and Technology announced, with 
M. V. Keldysh and V. P. Elyutin respectively 
as chairman and vice chairman. 

Report of bringing into operation of last 
power units at Bratsk Hydroelectric Station. 


17 Report of completion of first section of large 
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gas pipeline from Bukhara to Urals (length 
2. 000 kilometers, diameter 1,020 mullimeters) 
across Kyzylkum and Karakum deserts and 
the Ustyurt Plateau. 

Signing of protocol on Soviet-Gutnea trade 
for 1964, according to which the USSR will 
deliver trucks and private automobiles, oil 
products and other- goods, and ‘Guinea ol 
seeds, ethereal oil, bauxite, etc. 

Signing of agreement on cultural exchange 
between “USSR—Netherlands” and ‘“Nether- 
lands—USSR” societies. 


Report of opening of exhibition of Soviet 
drawings at Milwaukee, 


Establishment 1n Moscow of council compris- 
ing writers, composers, architects and artists 
to superintend the aesthetic education of 
schoolchildren. 


20 Report of completion of new section of 
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electrified railroad from Nadezhdinskaya to 
Ussurtisk, enabling electric trains to travel 
from Vladivostok to Ussurtusk. 

Report of construction of tire repair works 
at Ukhta (Komi ASSR). 


Khrushchev and Fidel Castro sign in Moscow 
a long-term trade agreement between USSR 
and Cuba. 

Six-day session of the Comecon Standing 
Commission on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy ends in Tashkent after having consid- 
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ered questions connected with cooperation 
1n the peaceful use of atomic energy, nuclear 
instrument building, use of isotopes, ete. 
First Deputy Premier A. N. Kosygin 
receives vice president of Italian financial 
organization “Mediobanca” to discuss Soviet- 
Italian trade and business relations. 
. Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium T. Kulatov receives new Kuwait 
Ambassador, who presents his credentials. 
Arrival in Dubna of group of Chinese 
scientists to work at the Joint Institute for 
Nuclear Research—the largest group rep-esent- 
ing a people’s democracy. 


22 Second all-Union conférence of scientizic and 
technical societies, attended by 800 delegates 
and almost as many guests, ends after having 
modified the constitution of these societies and 
elected an All-Union Council and a new 
auditing commission, of which the former 
body held a plenary session and elected 
officers. 

First Soviet trade and industrial exhibition 
in Mali (over 6,000 exhibits) opened in 
Bamako by Deputy Foreign Minister Y. A. 
* Malik, head of Soviet governmental delegation 
present at the exhibition. 


23 Arrival in Moscow of M. Valéry Giscard 


d'Estung, French Minister of Finance and 
Economic Affairs, and entourage at invitation 
of Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev. 
“Znanie” (“Knowledge”) Society of RSFSR 
opens its third congress ın Moscow. 
All-Union House of Composers opened in 
Moscow. 
Publication of joint Soviet-Cuban com- 
muniqué on Fidel Castro’s visit to USSR. 
Signing of long-term agreement on Cuban 
sugar deliveries to USSR during 1965—70. 
Death of Admiral V, A. Fokin, member of 
Party Central Committee, - First Deputy 
Commander in Chief of the Navy and deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet. 


24 Delegation from Moscow Soviet led by City 


Executive Committee Chairman V. F. Pro- 
mysloy errives in London at invitacion of 
LGC. 
- Knulatov receives Japanese- Ambassador, 
who presents his credentials. 

Delegation from Supreme Soviet, including 
Presidium Deputy Chairman Justas I, Paleckis, 
leaves for Mexico at -invitation of Mexican 


Congress. 
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Talks on Sino-Soviet trade in 1964 -begin 
in Moscow. 

Pub ication of Central Statistical Authority’s 
=eport on fulfillment of state economic plan 
Zor 1963. 

Publication of TASS pont on successful. 
launching of improved versions of carrier 
rockets into the Pacific. 


25 Repor- of conference of Pravda correspondents 
from Union republics, kreis and oblasts, 
Speeches by Chairman of the National Eco- 
nomic Council (Sovnarkhoz) V. E. Dymshits 
and First Deputy Chairman of the Committee 
for Party and State Control L V. Shikin. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies agree- 
ment signed in Moscow on October 22, 1963, 
on multilateral accounting in convertible 
rubles within the International Bank for 
Economic Cooperation. 

Soviet-Canadian agreement’ on cooperation 
in the peaceful use of atomic energy signed in 
Ottawa. 


26 The State Committee for Coordinating Scien- 
tific Research reconstituted as a Union- 
republic (formerly all-Union) body. 


27 Sovie= delegation led by Soviet Ambassador 
to Italy S. P. Kozyrev leaves by air for Rome 
to atend meeting of mixed ‘Soviet-Italian ` 
commission on the implementation of Soviet- 
Italian cultural agreement. 


28 Supreme Soviet delegation led by Chairman 
of Soviet of Nationalities J. V. Peive leaves 
by “air for Legos at invitation of Federal 
Parliament of Nigeria. 

Report of opening at Udaipur of ‘Twelfth’ 
Pugwash Conference, attended by Soviet 
9-man delegation headed ‘by Vice President 
of the Academy of Sciences M. D. Million- 
shchikov. 

Council of Ministers sets up under Gosplan 
a State Committee for the Oil-Extracting In- 
dustry, a State Committee for the Oil-Proces- 
sing and Petrochemical Industry, and a State 
‘Committee for the Chemical Industry, and 
abolishes the State Committee for the Chemical 
and Oil Industry (first mentioned December 13, 
1963, with N. K. Baibakov as its chairman).* 





* It may be supposed that this was the same 
body as the State Committee for Chemistry, of 


‘which Baibakov became chairman on March 10, 


1953. 
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All-Union Congress on Theoretical and 
Applied Mechanics, attended by about 5,000 
delegates and guests, including some from 
USA, Britain, France and other foreign 
countries, opens in Moscow. Speech of 
welcome by President of Academy of Sciences 
M. V. Keldysh. 

Publication of Memorandum submitted by 
Soviet government to 18-power Disarmament 
Committee in Geneva on measures to slow 
down armaments race and reduce international 


` tension, 


_ Protocol on trade during 1964 between USSR 
and Republic of Cyprus signed in Nicosia. 


30 Publication of note from Ministry of Foreign 
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Affairs to United States Ambassador ın 
Moscow -concerning infringement of East 
German territory near Didorf by US 
aircraft. 

Launching of two Earth satellites, “Elektron~ 
1” and “Elektron-2,” into two orbits by a 
single carrier rocket. 

Supreme Soviet ratifies protocol amending 
provisional convention on preservation of 
far seals in Northern Pacific, signed by Soviet 
representative in Washington on October 8, 
1963. 


Publication of TASS statement on tension in 
Cyprus. 
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Changes and Appointments 


18 A. N. Abramov replaced by N. M. Pegov as 


Ambassador to Algeria in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 


19 N. I. Smirnov replaced by L I. Maksimov as 


First Deputy Chairman of the RSFSR Council 
of Ministers and Minister for Production and 
State Purchases of Agricultural Produce of 
the RSFSR in connection with his transfer to 
other duties. 


25 V. S. Fedorov appointed Chairman of the 


State Committee for the Oil-Processing and 
Petrochemical Industry and Minister of the 
USSR. : 

K. I. Brekhov appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Chemical and Oil Refining 
Machine Building and Minister of the USSR. 


28 L. A. Kostandov released from his duties as 


Chairman of the State Committee for Chemical 
and Oil Refining Machine Building and 
appointed Chairman of the State Committee 
for the Chemical Industry. 

N. K. Baibakov appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for the ~ Oil-Extracting 


` Industry. 


V. 5. Lavrov. appointed Ambassador to 
Kenya. 


31 P. K. Slyusarenko appointed Ambassador to 


Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 


Erratum 
The issue of Estudios sobre la Unidn Soviética described in the note on p. 46 of the Bulletin for 
December 1963 is No. 8. 
New Contributor 
ZYBENKO, R. Born in Prague, 1927. Economist and member of the research staff of the Institute . 
for the Study of the USSR. Graduate in economics of the University of Louvain. 
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. The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim is to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in 
Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
‘and Party, history, education, religion, literature, medicine and social 
organization. The views expressed in the Bulletin or other Institute 
publications are those of their authors. Contributors are not bound 
by any single political philosophy nor are their views to be construed 

“as representing those of the Institute. ` 
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All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: ; ! 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin — 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 
The Soviet Union and the German Question 


WOLFGANG BRETHOLZ 


In the following article, which is of particular interest in the light of the present 
relaxation of tension in US-Soviet relations and attempts to end the cold war, Swiss 
journalist Dr. Wolfgang Bretholz summarizes, with special reference to the German 
problem, the impressions which he gained on a visit to the USSR at the end of 1963 at 
the invitation of the Union of Soviet Journalists and which have already been published 
as a series of essays in the Basle Nastonal-Zeitung. 


At the present time, the Soviet Union is going through one of the most 
critical periods of its history since the October Revolution, a period which, if the 
changed circumstances are taken into account, is perhaps no less critical than the 
years 1920-21, when Lenin was compelled to renounce “war Communism” 
and proclaim the “New Economic Policy.” According to a detailed report 
compiled by the US Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) after months of pains- 
taking work, parts of which were made public on the instructions of President 
Johnson (a case which has no precedent in the annals of the CLA), not only has 
the USSR finally lost the economic competition with the world of private enter: 
prise, but it is confronted—and this in the 46th year of the “realization of Marxism- 
Leninism”—with the question of whether a modern economic system based on the 
Communist doctrine is viable at all. The Soviet leaders, it is said, have the choice 
of either returning to the rigors of a forced economy, which would probably 
lead to grave internal difficulties, or making far-reaching concessions on the 
ideological sector. In the CIA report, the gross overestimation by the Soviet 
leaders of the country’s resources in the fields of armaments and space travel is 
given as one of the reasons for the present desperate economic situation. 
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The Soviets also have their worries abroad, above all the conflict with China, 
which is as far from being resolved as ever, and the growing intractability of the 
satellite countries. Indeed, Khrushchev’s recent surprise visit to Poland was made 
-~ with the object of settling the considerable differences of opinion between Mos- 
cow and Warsaw in the spheres of politics and economics. According to reliable 
reports, the visit was a failure on this score. At the same time, the leadership of 
all the other Communist parties is threatening to'slip further and further from 
Moscow’s gras>. 

In view of hese internal and extettial difficulties facing the Soviets, it would 
appear to be a sheer irony of history that the Western world has chosen this very 
time to embark on a soft policy of compromise and concession toward them in 
the political, military and economic spheres. Incapable of realizing that with their 
hectic propaganda for ‘peace and coexistence the Kremlin leaders are merely 
making a virtue out of necessity, tae West is taking seriously Moscow’s proposal 
for the conclusion of a worldwide non-aggression pact, although in S it is 
nothing: more than an admission of weakness. 


* 
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‘The world has entered 1964 on a wave of optimism, as if the danger of war 
were banished for ever, the much-acclaimed “‘peace in our time” were assured and 
the struggle between East and West, freedom and oppression, already completed. 
Peace, peace and peace again is the universal cry. Pope Paul VI prayed for peace 
on his pilgrimage to the Holy Land and is sending appeals for peace to all heads 
of state. US President Johnson has decided te continue the peace offensive and 
the talks aimed at reaching agreement with the Soviets. In Moscow, US Ambas- 
sador Foy Kokler had a meeting with Sergei Romanovsky, Chairman of the Soviet 
State Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries, both men being accom- 
panied by numerous officials and specialists, to discuss a cultural exchange be- 
tween their two countries, and the US press published photographs of this pee 
as if it were an important historical event. 

British Prime Minister Sir Alec Douglas-Home proudly proclaimed iie a 
year-old prophecy of his materialized when the partial test ban treaty was con- 
cluded, and he prophesied further that 1964 would see the opening of a new and ` 
more pleasant chapter in the history of relations between the Soviet Union and 
the West. At the same time, the British government prepared new proposals for . 
the seventeen-power disarmament talks in Geneva, a move which prompted 
Labor Party leader Harold Wilson to go one better and urge that the, West 
should not hesitate to discuss the Soviet proposal for a non-aggression pact 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact countries. Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
are, busy preparing for Khrushchev’s visit in the spring, which is to take place 
on the initiative of these countries and without any of the opposition which 
existed a few months ago. 

Khrushchev, for his part, started the New Year by sending a 4, 000-word 
note to all governments in which he called for a renunciation of the use of force 
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_ in settling territorial disputes. This is tantamount to a demand for final recognition 
of the statis quo in the form of a global non-aggression pact, and would mean 
that the pax sovietica forced upon the world at the end of World War H would be 
made permanent: 


According to. certain rumors of unknown, probably Communist, origin, 
Khrushchev. has even declared himself ready to withdraw Soviet troops from 
Hungary, where they have been stationed since the suppression of the 1956 
revolution, provided, of course, that the Americans withdrew most of their 
troops from Central and Western Europe. No mention is made of the numerous 
Red Army divisions in other satellite countries, particularly Eastern Germany. 
And yet such phrases as a “thinning-out of military forces,” “neutralization,” 
and “rendering all atomic weapons harmless” continue to fill the illusory atmo- 
sphere of peace. 

- The few small openings which appeared in the Berlin wall during Christmas 
and the New Year and enabled almost one-and-a-half million West Berliners to 
pay brief visits to their imprisoned relatives and friends in East Berlin also streng- 
thened these illusions. One may ask whether visitor and visited were aware that 
in the entire Christmas pass affair the most elementary rules of equality and 
reciprocity were being ignored, that a basic human tight had been reduced to the 
status of a gratefully received favor,.and that the decisive counterdemand, that 
East Berliners be given the right to travel to the free West, should never have 
been waived. One may also ask whether. sufficient attention was being paid in 
Berlin and Bonn to the way in which the pass agreement was being interpreted 
by the Soviet press. Thus, Pravda praised the agreement as a “model for all- 
German talks,” while Novoe vremya proclaimed that the “frank conversation 
between the Germanies” for which the “government of the German Democratic 
Republic” had been asking so long and so often was at last in progress, and that 
it had been finally realized in Bonn and West Berlin that “internal German 
problems” could be solved only by “negotiations and agreements with the 
German Democratic Republic.” 

Certainly, no one could or should have dared to deprive the Berliners of 
the joy of seeing their nearest and dearest on the other side of the wall after almost 
two-and-a-half years of separation, but it should be clearly understood that the 
opening up of the wall was not an act of humanity and sentimentality by the 
East German government but a piece of political speculation in a long-term 
plan worked out down to the last detail. 


All these indications suggest that in the current year the ‘Soviets will step up 
their peace offensive and launch a worldwide propaganda campaign for a general 
non-aggression pact and recognition of the status quo. The Kremlin leaders 
consider that the chances for the success of their tactics are enhanced by a number 
of factors. Thus, they hope that from June onwards the US President’s freedom 
of action will be restricted by the election campaign and that he will, as a result, 
be incapable of warding off any threat of danger on the continents of America 
and Europe or in the Far East. They expect that, in the sphere of foreign policy, 
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the coming elections in Great Britain will see the Conservative and Labor parties 
striving to outdo each other in supporting peace and a reduction of world tension, 
and pray for the victory of Haro:d Wilson and his adherents, who have never 
` concealed their readiness to make Munich-style concessions. The Soviets also 
assume that the “opening to the left” in Italian politics will have considerable 
influence on that country’s foreign policy, and assume that in Western Germany 
also the supporters of a policy of compromise and reducing tension will, in view of 
the elections to take place in 1965, keep the upper hand and prepare for a German 
“opening to the left.” As far as France is concerned, Moscow is speculating on a 
weakening of de Gaulle’s position and the recreation of the old “popular front” 
at the next presidential elections, or, failing this, on theisolation of France herself, 
whose determination to continue developing her own atomic weapons in defiance 
of world opinion is being widely criticized even in the West. 


* 


The Western world having been softened up by the constant propaganda for 
coexistence, the Soviet leaders hope, in the course of this year and next, if not to 
reach their goal, at least to take a considerable step toward it. 

What is this goal? This is a cuestion to which the present writer devoted 
many of the conversations which he had with Communist leaders and publicists 
during his trip to the Soviet Union, a question which, moreover, he thinks he 
can answer with some degree of certainty. A distinction should here be made 
between the short- and the long-range goal. The short-range goal, which the 
Soviets are trying to achieve by their propaganda for coexistence, compromise 
and the “‘thinning-out” of military forces in Europe, can be summed up in the 
single word “Germany,” because Germany, meaning the Federal Republic of 
Germany, is the last bulwark between the Communist world and the rest of the 
European continent. The long-range goal of Soviet policy, however, is and always 
will be the world revolution, the conquest of the entire globe by and for 
Communism. : 

* 


. The conversations which the present writer had in Moscow on the question 
of Germany and Berlin showed that it would be absolutely futile to count on 
‘any Soviet concessions which would affect the present division of Germany and 
the existence of the Communist dictatorship in Eastern Germany. It is an illusion 
to hope to achieve anything along these lines by flexibility, concessions or a 
willingness to negotiate. If Germany is ever to be reunified, then only under 
Soviet patronage. 


The impression gained was that the real reason for the inflexible ities 
maintained by the Soviets in the German problem is the genuine fear of the 
Germans instilled into' the Russian people by Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union 
and the penetration of his armies deep into the country. This fear is too deeply 
ingrained to be overcome in twenty years. There is scarcely a Russian man or 
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woman who cannot tell of terrible experiences suffered during the war years, during 
the siege of Leningrad or flight from the. advancing ‘German troops, and even 
quite young people sometimes break out in tirades of hate against the “German 
fascists.” The uninterrupted propaganda campaign against Bonn and the German 
Federal Republic, where the aggressive spirit of German fascism allegedly 
flourishes, combined with the “‘revanchism of the defeated,” sees to it that this 
fear mixed with hatred does not die away. 


The preservation of a divided Germany is regarded as a kind of panacea 
against a revival of the “German danger.” In this regard, Eastern Germany is 
fulfilling the triple role of a piece of legitimate war booty for the Soviet Union, 
a buffer state between the German Federal Republic and Germany’s easterly 
neighbors, and a corrective training institute for the Germans, in which it is to 
be proved that even they, once they have been freed from the clutches of “mono- 
polistic capital” and “imperialism” and taken under the care and protection of the 
Soviet Union, can overcome their bad qualities. 


Moreover, the present attitude of the Soviets toward Germany and the West 
in general is greatly colored by their genuine conviction that the Russian people 
not only bore the main burden of the war, but deserve the main credit-some even 
say the sole credit—for defeating Hitler’s Germany and thus saving the world 
from the danger of fascism. Everything which the Western Allies did during the 
war, including Great Britain’s solitary resistance to the Germans in 1940, the 
victories in North Africa, the bombing attacks against German cities, the landings 
in Italy and France, the massive US deliveries of food, weapons and equipment 
to the USSR, is regarded as having been of little or no importance for the final 
victory. In support of this theory the Soviets refer in particular to the colossal 
human losses which they incurred during the war, losses many times greater 
than those of the Western Allies. 


Whenever the present writer referred to the Hitler-Stalin pact as having 
contributed in no small measure to the outbreak of World War Il, or expressed 
the view that the war would have probably taken quite a different course if the 
USSR had hastened to the help of the hard-pressed Poles instead of taking 
away a part of their territory as provided for under the pact, there was no lack 
of counterarguments. Thus, it was contended that the pact with Hitler was 
necessary in order to break up the “conspiracy” of the British and French with 
the German fascists against the USSR and prevent Hitler from turning against 
the East first as the “capitalist” world had hoped, and that the Soviet Union, 
had she come to Poland’s assistance in 1939, would have had to fight the Germans 
alone, as the “phony war” later proved, quite apart from the fact that the Polish 
government at that time was markedly anti-Soviet. Even when it is pointed out 
that, until she was finally attacked herself, the USSR looked on calmly while 
Hitler proceeded to conquer virtually the whole of Europe, and would have 
probably continued to do so if she had not been attacked, the Soviets still cling 
to their view of the war. 


Thus, Germany is to remain divided and Eastern Germany under the firm 
control of the Communists; at the same time, Western Germany is to be softened 
up by all possible means, isolated from the outside and undermined from the _ 
inside, until it differs less and less from Eastern Germany and reunification can 
take place in the only form which the Soviets would tolerate, i.e., the extension 
of the East German Communist regime to all of Germany. 

Time and time again, the Soviet politicians and publicists with whom the 
present writer spoke in Moscow referred to the need for “direct negotiations 
between the governments of both German states,” declaring that it was senseless , 


of Bonn to refuse to recognize the “government of the German Democratic _ . 


Republic” despite having concluded 172 treaties (these are in fact nothing more 
than technical agreements) with this government. Their view is that if the Federal 
Republic wants to carty out a truly German policy and make a serious contribu- 
tion toward reunification, then it has no alternative but to recognize the govern- 
ment of Eastern Germany and negotiate with it directly. They argue that 
the only way to bring about reunification is for “both German states” to align 
themselves with each other step by step, first in technical and economic, then 
in military and political matters, and finally to unify their oes govern- 
ments and administrations. 


However, in Moscow this “alignment” is not under any circumstances 
understood to mean giving the inhabitants of Eastern Germany more freedom 
and greater rights, and the reaction to the suggestion that free elections should 
be held and private enterprise and initiative reintroduced there is a prompt and 
emphatic “Never!” The intention is rather that in Western Germany personal 
freedom shall be abolished, that “monopolistic capital” be replaced by the blessings 
ofa socialist planned economy, private enterprises by “nationally-owned” ones, and 
private shops, restaurants, etc., by ones run by an East German-style state “trading 
organization,” until all Germany would resemble the Eastern Germany of today. 


Thus we see that the immediate goal of Soviet policy is to bring the whole 
of Germany under Communist domination. To achieve this goal, Moscow is 
prepared to use any means except war, which it regards as no longer applicable 
in the age of atomic weapons. Indeed, all the other available means, such as 
propaganda for peace and coexistence, softening-up tactics, reduction of military 
forces, neutralization, support of subversive elements and infiltration of political 
parties and other key bodies, are held to be just as effective as the use of arms. 


The long-range goal of Soviet policy, however, is still, as we have already 
mentioned, the world revolution, the propagation of the Communist doctrine 
of salvation throughout the world. In his conversations in Moscow, the present 
writer was shocked time and again to find how little this goal has changed, 
despite the current era of “peaceful coexistence” and the fundamental changes 
which have taken place in the USSR in other fields. He pointed out repeatedly 
how radically a person who previously knew Communism only as a theory and is 
now witnessing its proclaimed realization in the USSR is compelled to readjust 
his thinking in this respect. l 
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Among the fundamental changes just mentioned, the two most important are 
that at the present time there can be ño question of the existence of either a 
“classless society” or “revolutionary proletarianism.” Soviet society seems | 
rather to consist- of, on the one hand, a vast mass of poorly paid petty bourgeois 
who, although condemned to a miserably low standard of living for the rest of 
their lives, show typical bourgeois traits in their style of living, their wishes and 
their hopes and, on the other, a relatively thin upper stratum which is enjoying its 
preeminent position to the full. 


According to reliable information, there are in the Soviet Union today over 
two thousand millionaires, including several hundred multi-millionaires, and 
since the state does not tax large estates or incomes heavily, recognizes to its 
fullest extent the right of. inheritance, and also taxes inheritances much less 
severely than most of the “capitalist”? countries, all the indications are that this 
privileged or so-called “dacha” class will continue to grow. The “dacha” class 
includes the generally well-paid artists, actors, film stars and writers, high Party 
and state officials, army generals and marshals, directors of large state enterprises, 
various other kinds of managers, and also those thousands or even tens of thous- 
ands who have, by one way or another, contrived to become rich and whose 
sometimes fantastic ingenuity in swindling a socialist state only comes to light 
when one of them is found out and brought before court. 


In view of the present structure of Soviet society, not even the most radical 
Party members dare ‘to speak of a “classless society” or “proletarianism.” At the 
most, they inform the surprised visitor from the “‘capitalist West” that the Soviet 
Union merely happens to be in the transition stage of “socialism,” whereas “com- 
plete Communism,” under which all members of society will enjoy complete 
social equality, will only become reality in the future—according to Khrushchev 
himself, in 1980. 


These fundamental changes in dhe Communist doctrine contrast with the 
immutability of the goal of world revolution and the belief in the final victory 
of Communism, toward which Soviet policy has, is and always will be consistently 
aimed. To be sure, the Soviet leaders assure that they are not thinking of imposing 
the Soviet political, social or economic system on any other people, but in the same 
breath they declare that in any case the non-Communist peoples will very soon 
shake off the “yoke of capitalism” and turn to Communism. They say that under 

“peaceful coexistence” this development will be accelerated, since the slowing 
down or termination of the arms race will, in the capitalist world, inevitably lead 
‘to a severe economic crisis attended by unemployment, hardship and misery, 
which can only end in the emergence of revolutionary movements. 


However, say the Soviets; once a people has decided upon socialism, the 
Soviet Union will naturally never ‘hesitate to protect this people from all attacks 
of “reaction” and “imperialism,” as she did in the case of Cuba and as she would 
always be prepared to do if Fidel Castro’s regime should ever be threatened with 
danger from the USA. 
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One can probably understand the belief of the Soviet Communists in world 
revolution and the final victory of Communism only if one realizes that they are, 
now just as before, honestly convinced of the superiority of their social and econom- 
ic system and of the “decadence” of capitalism. This belief cannot be shaken either 
by listing all the setbacks and unsuccessful experiments of the Soviet regime right 
-up to the total fiasco of Khrushchev’s agricultural policy, or by pointing out that 
in the capitalist countries it is the working class—of all classes—which has an 
infinitely higher standard of living than under Communism. It is, also pointless 
to try and refute the claim of the Soviets that their system, as no other, ensures 
that the best and most capable-leaders are selected, by reminding them that crimes 
such as those committed in the USSR during the era of the “personality cult” 
and revealed only many years later could never have occurred in a democratic 
country with a parliamentary opposition. Neither is it of any use to argue that 
no Communist state dares to allow its citizens liberties taken for granted in 

-democratic countries, such as the liberty to express one’s own opinion, choose 
between different political parties, and leave the country unhindered. 


As though one were a sick man knowing nothing about his sickness, one is 
told that despite everything the downfall of capitalism and the victory of Com- 
munism ate assured, and this by no means in a nebulously remote future but 
“sooner than you think.” i 


The West would be committing a fatal blunder to laugh at such prophecies, 
or to fail to take them deadly seriously, since behind them lies a clear-cut political 
program, which has already begun with the partial test ban treaty, whose next 
aim is the conclusion of a non-aggression pact between NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact countries, and whose completion would mean the suicide of the West, to 
whom peace is to be held up as the most valuable possession until it, the West, 
forgets the thousand times more valuable possessions of freedom and hunian 


dignity. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Culture 


Spare-Time Education in the USSR 


Technological progress in the Soviet Union has greatly increased the demands 
made on the knowledge and skill of workers in many branches of industry and 
agriculture. Virtually everywhere new trades and professions are coming into 
existence and those already existing are being modified, with the result that in 
very many fields the professional qualifications required for employment are 
being raised. This situation has been recognized in the new Party Program, which 
states: 


Technical progress will require higher standards of production and a higher 
level of the vocational and general education of all working people. 


The Program consequently lays down that during the next decade the full 
eleven- (previously ten-) year course of secondary general and polytechnical 
education shall be made compulsory for all children of school age and that the 
“incomplete secondary” course of eight (previously seven) years shall be made 
compulsory for those young people who are already working for their living.? 


This latter provision means, of course, that many young people will be 
wanting to supplement their education in their spare time, and facilities for spare- 
time schooling in fact already exist in various forms and have been doing service 
for some considerable time. Schools for adults, which came into existence as 
evening elementary schools in the second half of the last century and in Soviet 
times began to offer general seven- and ten-year courses, were widespread in the 
thirties: in 1939, there were 9,196 of them with a total of 750,000 students, of 
whom 60—65 percent were in the 5th—7th grades.? In July 1943, “schools for 
-working, youth” were set up which offered three- and six-year courses (grades 
5—7 and 5—10 respectively) designed to enable those living mainly in industrial 
areas who had only a primary (four-year) schooling to acquire an incomplete or 
complete secondary education. According to one writer, in 1943 these schools 
rapidly won wide recognition and popularity among young people working on 
munitions.4 Often instruction was given in shifts, to suit the hours of those work- 
ing at night. One year later, in July 1944, these were followed by the “schools 
for rural youth,” which were organized in rural settlements, on state and collective 
farms, etc., as evening elementary and seven-year schools. Most of the schools 





1 Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union : Adopted by the 22nd Congress of the C.P.S.U., 
October 31, 1961, Moscow, 1961, p. 63. 

2 Ibid., p. 111. 

3 L A. Kairov of al. (eds.), Naroduos obrazovanie v SSSR (Public Education in the USSR), Moscow, 
1957, p. 312, 

* Narodnoe obrazovanie, 1962, No. 1, pp. 89—93. 


for adults were transformed during the early forties into one or the other of 
these two new types, as the following figures will show: 


Numbers of Schools for Adults, Working and Rural Youth and Attendance, 
Selected Years (1945—62) 


Working Rural 
Youth Youth Adults Total 
Soola ak 2,210 10,108 164 12,482 
1945—46... \ Pupils... . 348,400 334,900 31,200 714,500 
Daai Schools... 4,501 15,564 400 20,465 
-51 . | pupils. 838,300 511,700 87,900 1,437,900 
ee Schools. .. 7,412 7,882 199 15,493 
59 -- | Pups .. . — 1,509,600 273,400 133,306 , 1,916,300 
ee Schools... 9,025 15,841 336 25,202 
OL es) Pupils.. sas 1,976,800 517,500 275,606 2,769,900 
Schools... 9,763 19,102 648 29,513 
1961—62 .. | Pups ..... 2,242,400 609,200 422,200 3,273,800 
SOURCES. Marodws kboxpasstve SSSR. Statiswebesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1956, p 225, Nercdnos sivo SSSR p (961 goda. Statistreberky eekegodark (The National Economy of the USSR in 1961 


A Staustical Yearbook), Moscow, 1962, p 679 


The figures for schools for working and rural youth here include ordinary 
day schools at which evening classes are held. Such an arrangement is, of course, 
touch the most common in rural areas; special schools for evening study are 
to be found orly in the cities, especially where there is a high concentration 
of industrial workers. During the first years of their ‘existence, such schools, 
the larger of which sometimes had several parallel courses, accepted pupils 
between the ages of 14 and 25; now that eight-year schooling has become com- 
pulsory, pupils include persons who are much older. With the creation of schools 
for working and rural youth, the schools for adults, as remarked in the Soviet 
press, “remain only for certain categories of workers,” and represent ordinary 
evening schools of the traditional type. As for correspondence courses, no direct 
information is available on the number of institutions conducting them or the 
numbers of students availing themselves of them. 


The figures quoted above show that in the postwar years the numbets of 
pupils at schools for adults and for working youth were growing, while those at 
schools for rural youth fell at the beginning of the Seven-Year Plan. Later these 
numbers began to rise again, but even so they are still far behind those of the city 
schools—and that at a time when, toward the end of the fifties, the numbers of 
persons in rural areas affected by the law on compulsory eight-year schooling 
exceeded those in urban areas. (The proportion of the number of pupils at rural 
to those at urban day schools during World War I and the immediate postwar 
period was roughly that of seven to three: in 1940—41, 69 percent of the total were 
attending rural and 31 percent urban day schools.)® It is also interesting to note 
that the educational level of the population engaged in all branches of the economy 
8] E. N. Medynsky, Narodnos obrazovanse v SSSR (Public Education ın the USSR), Moscow, 1952, 

p. 118; Narodnoe ob) axovanie, 1961, No. ¢, pp. 104—6. 


6 Narodnos khozyatsivo SSSR v 196! goda: Statistichesky ezbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1962, p. 678. 
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is higher than that of those engaged only in agriculture: according to the census 
of January 15, 1959, of 1,000 persons of either sex engaged in any branch of the 
economy (except the cultivation of personal plots) the number of those having 
some degree of education, including primary and uncompleted seven-year 
(secondary) school, was 764 (the proportion of men was 820 and of women 703 
per mille), and of 1,000 persons of either sex engaged in agriculture there were 
‘603 (men 698 and women 519 per mille).” 

. In order to facilitate the completion of courses entitling the successful pupil 
to be considered as having completed an eight- or eleven-year course of general 
schooling, the Soviet government has granted certain privileges to pupils em- 
ployed concurrently in study and work, including a shorter working day or week 
and the provision of paid leave for the purpose of sitting for examinations at the 
conclusion of such courses.§ However, even in those cases where the employer— 
industrial enterprise or collective farm—observes the law and grants the privileges 
(and there is little evidence to confirm this), the young factory worker or collective 
farmer, even.if he is interested in continuing his education, does not always find 
it easy to go back to school, especially if he has no more than a primary education. 


Numbers of Pupils Attending Schools for Adults, Working and Rural Youth: 
f Breakdown by Grades, Selected Years (1950—62) 


Schools for Working Youth : 1950—51 1958—59 1960—61 1961—62 
Grades 14.......... 5 85,600 38,500 45,100 53,700 
Grades 5—7.......... 05 460,400 450,300 650,500 688,800 
Grades 8—11. nurane 292,300 1,020,800 1,281,200 1,499,900 

Total 02.odaccenedenns 838,300 1,509,600 1,976,800 2,242,400 

Schools for Rural Youth : ' ‘ 
Grades 1—4.. ... os 259,800 11,300 8,100 6,000 
Grades 5-7 .........005- 248,300 121,100 153,700 143,200 
Grades 8—11. .. ial Bs 3,600 141,000 355,700 460,000 

Total ......0 2. aa 511,700 273,400 517,500 609,200 

Schools for Adults : ‘ 

Grades 14............. 6,800 1,000 1,000 1,600 
Grades 5-7. ... ....... 36,400 “35,300 98,800 145,200 
Grades 8-11............ : 44,700 97,000 . 175,800 275,400 

Total . ......... F 87,900. 133,300 275,600 + 422,200 

All Evening Schools : 

Grades 1-4... 0... 352,200 50,800 54,200 61,300 
Grades 5—7..... bakes 745,100 606,700 903,000 977,200 
Grades 8—11... «0... 340,600 1,258,800 1,812,700 2,235,300 

DOtal i scadecwan seats 1,437,900 1,916,300 2,769,900 3,273,800 


SOURCES: Nerodnes kboxpatstve SSSR. Statsstecheshy sboratk (The National Economy of the USSR. A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1956, p 225, Narodnoe Abaxyatsive SSSR 9 1961 godu: Statrstechethy exbegedak (The National Economy of the USSR in 1961 
A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1962, p. 679. 

7 Vesinik statistiki, 1962, No. 8, pp. 84—85. 

8 Novaya sistema narodnogo obrazovaniya p SSSR: Sbornik dokumentov 1 states (The New System of 
Public Education in the USSR: A Collection of Documents and Articles), Moscow, 1960, p. 60; 
Radyanska osoita, May 29, 1963. 
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It will be seen that in the schools for working and rural youth the majority 
of pupils in 1950-51 were working to complete their primary (up to grade 4) 
or seven-year secondary education: in the cities, this majority amounted to 65.1 
percent and in rural areas to 99.5 percent. It may be supposed that they were 
striving to make up for time lost during the war. Later, a regrouping takes place: 
with effect from 1959, after the passing of the law on the reorganization of public 
education, there begins a particularly noticeable trend in numbers toward the 
higher grades. In 1958—59, the proportion of pupils at working youth schools 
attending grades 1-7 was 32.4 percent and in 1961-62 it was 33.1 percent, so 
that although their absolute total wes steadily rising their proportion to the whole 
had fallen by the beginning of the 1961—62 school year by almost one half. The 
schools for rural youth present a quite different picture. In 1958—59, the propor- 
tion of pupils in grades 1—7 was 48.1 percent and in 1961—62 it was 24.4 percent. 
Not only this proportion, however, but also the absolute figures for pupils in 
this group showed an appreciable fall in the decade 1950—60. Clearly, the realiza- 
tion of the plar. for compulsory eight-year schooling encountered greater diffi- 
culties in rural areas than in the cities. One of these difficulties was, and is, that 
of getting elderly people to attend the same school, sometimes the same class, 
as young people of 17—20 years or even younger, as, of course, often has to happen 
in rural areas.® While schools for working youth, as, for example, at a large fac- 
tory, sometimes have an opportunity of grouping pupils according to standard 
and age, their rural counterparts have no such possibilities. (Some two years ago, 
School for Working Youth No. 1 at Severodonetsk, Voroshilovgrad Oblast, 
was described as having 

... thirty-six classes in the 9th—11th grades. Of the eleven 9th-grade classes, one 

consists of production chiefs with a solid experience of production and life; another 

ninth class consists of well-disciplined people—here there are only young persons 

just returned from the army; the third ninth class consists of recent schoolboys who 

have just entered industry, etc.)1° 


Correspondence courses are also unlikely to have success in rural areas. 
Moreover, the conditions of agricultural labor have to be borne in mind: 
after a long day’s work in the fields, there can be little leisure or desire for study. 
Finally, those in charge of collective and state farms are not interested in encour- 
aging agricultu-al workers to study. 

Official plans regarding the numbers of pupils at evening schools in rural 
areas of the RSFSR have not been fulfilled for a number of years. In 1962, the 
plan was fulfilled to the extent of no more than 68.5 percent.1! The situation is 
similar in the Ukraine. About a year ago, of 66,000 persons in rural areas of the 
Kiev Oblast who had not completed their eight-year schooling, only 9,000 were 
studying, and of 46,000 young workers engaged in agriculture in the Poltava 
Oblast only some 1,500 were attending school. !# 
~B Narodnoe obrazovanie, 1961, No. 5, pp. 66—67. 

10 Sosetskaya pedagogika, 1962, No. 6, p. 95. 

1 Narodnoe obrazoranie, 1962, No. 10, pp. 90—95. 

13 Radyanska Ukraina, January 25, 2963, 
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A common feature of schools for working and rural youth is the high turn- 
over or wastage of pupils even within the school year. In 1959-60, for example, 
at evening schools of the city of Kostroma, in the RSFSR, 66 percent of the pupils 
in grades 57 failed to complete the year and were replaced; percentages for grades 
8-9 and 10 were respectively 58.8 and 36.3. During the school year 1960-61, 
corresponding percentages were 70.5, 60.5 and 34.7.13 The numbers of those 
leaving without completing the course are greater in the lower grades than in 
the higher, and it is not difficult to find the reasons for this. Among those attend- 
ing the lower grades, thereare more pupils who have found their way into school 
through persuasion by others rather than through their own desire to learn; there 
ate also more of those whose schooldays belong to the remote past and also those 
who were backward at school: confronted with the first difficulties of study, these 
people abandon the attempt to learn without waiting for the year to end. Such 
tendencies are more noticeable in rural than in urban areas. In 1961—62, one-third 
of all the pupils at rural youth schools in the Chernigov Oblast ceased attendance; 
in the Lugansk Oblast, over half the schools’ strength was missing, and in 1962-63 
several classes were closed down at schools in the Transcarpathian Oblast.14 


Perhaps in an attempt to counter this situation, employees are sometimes sent 
to school by the enterprises employing them. Some years ago, the press expressed 
approval of this practice as carried on by state and collective farms.15 Incentives 
to study are also provided, in the form of money and other prizes, promotion in 
rank or transfer to more highly skilled work.16 


* 


There are also other difficulties. According to a Komsomolskaya pravda reader: 


The public education authorities pay little attention to evening schools. Much 
has been said and written about special textbooks and [teaching] programs for 
adults, but even now this question cannot be considered to have been solved.1” 


According to the curriculum in force two years ago, the total number of 
hours devoted in one year to the study of all subjects from the eighth to the tenth 
gtade in town evening schools is (or was) 1,944, and in rural schools 1,920, 
which is about 65 percent of the total in day schools.1® As a result, teachers are 
` obliged to deal with new material in almost every lesson and have no opportunity 
to revise and consolidate what has already been done. The overloading of lessons 
with new material to be learnt and the impossibility of going through it ade- 
quately in class leads to an excess of homework. The pupils then fall behind, and 
are tempted to leave the school.?® The curriculums for the 5th—8th grades are 


13 Sovetskaya pedagogika, 1962, No. 6, pp. 77-83. 

U Radyanska Ukraina, January 25, 1963. 

16 Narodnoe obrazovanie, 1963, No. 1, pp. 51—55; ibid., 1963, No. 2, pp. 77-78; Sovetskaya pedagogika, 
1962, No. 6, pp. 77-83. 

16 Komsomolskaya pravda, September 30, 1959. 

17 Ibid., December 1, 1962. 

18 Narodnoe obrazovanie, 1962, No. 1, pp. 89—93. 

18 Thid., 1962, No. 10, pp. 90—95. 
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apparently still in the experimental stage, and are the subject of criticism in the 
professional press. According to a school inspector of the Moscow City Educa- 
tional Department, for example, the basic disciplines are insufficiently coordinated 
with specialized training in the main industrial processes; syllabuses prescribe 
the teaching of material which is already familiar, and textbooks are not supplied 
with problems designed to encourage the student to think for himself.?° The same 
writer goes on to suggest that admissions and graduations should take place twice 
of even more often every year. In particular, he proposes that in urban evening 
schools they should take place on September 1 and the following January 10, 
which, in his opinion, would provide an opportunity of combining parallel 
classes after unsatisfactory pupils have been weeded out and of allowing the 
latter to resume study in the course of the same school year. This would assist 
enterprises in making the personnel adjustments which naturally arise in con- 
sequence of the work of these schools, and would also help to deal with the high 
turnover rate of pupils already referred to. (It is worth noting that, according to 
a school inspector of the RSFSR Ministry of Education, schools for rural youth 
in the RSFSR every year begin their work with half of their attendance composed 
of new pupils.)*! Such proposals, however, still await an official reaction from the 
education authorities. 


Deputy Minister of Education of the RSFSR I. Padezhnov, writing in the 
press in 1961, stated that only one quarter of the pupils at schools for working 
youth is accommodated in buildings erected for the purpose; in other cases, in-* 
struction is carried on in day-school buildings or else in premises quite unfitted 
for the purpose, sometimes in cellars.* Two years later, an editorial in Radyanska 
Ukraina observed that many part-time schools have no premises in which to 
conduct instruction in shifts during the daytime. ?3 Similar complaints have been 
received from Belorussia.24 Under such circumstances, it cannot be supposed that 
proper equipment is everywhere available. These factors, together with the fact 
that pupils in zural areas are often widely dispersed, prompt the adoption of 
various types of instruction according to circumstances: in some cases, it is car- 
ried on entirely by correspondence, in others by means of evening classes and in 
yet others by a combination of the two. The combined system of instruction by 
correspondence and in person /ochno-zaochnaya sistema), under which the bulk of 
the work may be done by the pupil at home and he meets the instructor at inter- 
vals to have his work corrected and receive new work, is favored by some teachers 
even in those cases where there is no lack of school accommodation, and also by 
many pupils, who under this system are spared the humiliation of being given 
bad marks for unsatisfactory homework as though they were children. Evening 
schools are, in fact, attended by people of varying age and status, and it may well 





20 Ihid., 1952, No. 9, p. 96. 

a1 Thid., 1952, No. 10, pp. 90—95. 

22 Thid., 1951, No. 8, p. 61. 

23 Radyanska Ukraina, January 25, 1963. 
3 Uchitelskaya gazeta, April 2, 1963. 
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happen that seniors and subordinates are in the same class, so that the prestige 
of the former may suffer from the mistakes they may make. Other advantages are 
that the system allows more time in class for the explanation and discussion of 

. difficult questions and that meetings betweén teacher and pupil—for which the 
pupil may have to travel some distance to the school—may take place at much 
longer intervals. Of course, such instructional methods necessitate the use of 
written material containing the text of problems to be solved and sometimes of 
special textbooks, and the educational authorities are as yet far from satisfying 
the need for such auxiliary material. 


In rural areas, the pupils or potential pupils of such schools are as a rule 
widely dispersed and, moreover, engaged in seasonal work varying according 
to weather and climate. The need for correspondence departments, therefore, is 
here especially great; but reports in the Soviet press indicate that in some regions— 
e.g., the Lipetsk, Smolensk, Novosibirsk and Tula oblasts, the Khabarovsk Krai 
and the Moldavian SSR—no such departments as yet exist. At a conference of 
officials and teachers in rural evening and correspondence schools, it was stated 
that far too few persons were being attracted into these schools from among those 
directly engaged in agriculture and also from among responsible officials of 
state and collective farms who lacked the necessary general educational qualifi- 
cations—i.e., not only seven-year secondary but even primary education.?5 

° Most teachers at evening schools follow the same pattern of instruction as is 
usual in ordinary day schools, i.e., that of questioning members of the class’ on 
the last lesson, explaining the hew material and consolidating it, but experience 
suggests that this method is not well suited for their purpose: it results in devoting 
too much time—about half of the total—to revision of old work in the form of 
questions and makes it impossible to go through the new material thoroughly. 
This point is of particular importance for evening schools, since their pupils have 
too little time to study at home. The result is that their knowledge tends to be 
superficial and transient. Not infrequently the Soviet professional press pub- 

‘ lishes the views of those urging a kind of compromise between this method and 
that of testing and marking pupils individually once in every two or three months 
(the so-called zachetnaya sistema), a compromise in which the old material is 
revised concurrently with the explanation of the new by establishing the connec- 
tion between the two. Some evening school teachers, however, advocate the 
zachetnaya sistema itself, since it obviates the embarrassments which adult students 
may experience when being tested in the presence of the whole class, particularly 
when it consists of persons of varying age and status.*® On the other hand, it 
has been found that if the oral questioning is omitted for long, pupils lose their 
skill in reexpounding old material, particularly in the 5th—8th grades, and cannot 
distinguish the important from the unimportant. All this shows that although 
evening schools have been in existence for many years in the Soviet Union, the 


35 Thid., April 11, 1963; Narodnos obrazovanie, 1962, No. 10, p. 90; ibid., 1961, No. 4, p. 105; Soverskaya 


pedagogika, 1962, No. 6, p. 84. 
26 Narodnoe obrazovane, 1961; No. 9, p. 89; shid., 1963, No. 1, p. 55. 
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educational authorities have still not supplied teachers with handbooks explaining 
teaching methods and purveying useful experience gained in these schools. ‘This 
point has been made in the Soviet press: as Radyanska Ukraina put it, “Teachers 
have no brochures generalizing the work of the best ene schools, not to 
mention good methodical studies.” 27 


One of the severest bottlenecks in the work of evening and correspondence 
schools in the USSR is the lack of textbooks. This was dealt with at a conference 
of head and assistant teachers at schools for working youth of the city of Moscow, 
engineers, directors of enterprises and Party and Komsomol officials, held in 
October 1962, which discussed the question of improving the work of these . 
schools. Criticism was leveled against the Ministry of Education and Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences because “considerable difficulties [were] being felt on account 
of the shortage of textbooks for adults, which were not printed in good time in 
the necessary number of copies.” *§ Some months later, the question was raised 
once more in a contribution to Radyanska osvitd on “Mathematics for Evening 
School Pupils,” where the reader was told: 


.. but so far we have been working with textbooks for mass [i.e., day] schools 
designed for the pupil who goes to school regularly. It is very difficult-for evening 
school pupils to work independently with such books (where the theoretical material 
is given very briefly and there is an almost complete lack of instructions on how to. 
solve the problems, etc.),29 


If special textbooks for the use of those studying in their spare time have been 
issued, the quantity has not been adequate. In April 1963, Uchitelskaya gazeta 
remarked that in the past year the Pedagogical Publishing House of the RSFSR 
had failed to pct new textbooks into circulation in time and had not carried out 

‘the plan for publishing textbooks for evening schools. 30 


The position is worse in Union republics where the language of instruction is 
some other than Russian, for here manuscripts for textbooks are received by the 
education authorities from the Pedagogical Publishing House of the RSFSR. 
Uchitelskaya gazeta published the following report from Kaunas (Lithuanian 
SSR): 


The textbooks that we receive from the Pedagogical Publishing House of the 
RSFSR have,as a rule, to be translated by us . . . . So far, our colleagues from Moscow 
have unfortuaately not sent us a number of textbooks for translation. We have not 
received, for example, such books as Geometry for the Ninth Grade, Biology for the 
Ninth Grade, Chemistry for the Dth—11th Grades... . This puts us in a difficult 
position, 1 e % 





3 Radyanska Užraina, January 25, 1963. 
238 Uchitelskaya gazeta, October 9, 1962. 
29 Radyansha osrita, January 26, 1963. 

30 Uchitelskaya gazeta, April 27, 1963. 

31 Thid., May 9, 1963. 
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A similar situation was to be found in the Moldavian SSR.?? As long ago as 
1961, complaints of a lack of textbooks for evening schools were to be found in 
the columns of Narodnoe obrazovanie.®8 


Despite the fact that, according to Radyanska osvita, pupils at evening and 
correspondence schools do not always show the requisite standard in examinations 
for entry into places of higher education,34 some schools are speeding up their 
work and, at the suggestion of the Research Institute for Evening and Corres- 
pondence Schools of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR, are 
trying to complete the work of the 5th—8th grades in two-and-a-half instead of 
four years. The completion of the compulsory eight-year schooling in a reduced 
period of time is an attractive prospect for adult pupils, especially for those who 
have no desire to acquire a full (eleven-year) secondary education; but they 
encounter great difficulties, and their knowledge leaves much to be desired. 
According to one newspaper report, the amount of daily homework allotted 
such pupils amounts to no less than 25 pages of text, including several problems 
on physics and ‘chemistry.®5 The teachers are well aware that as a result of lack 
of time and textbooks and of the ability, derived from habit, to read quickly and 
remember what has been read, such a quantity of work is impossible, but never- 
theless they try to show in their reports that the work is being done. In view of 
the general lack of textbooks, such a method of getting through the eight-year 
school can hardly achieve real results. 


Of course, the competence of the teachers is of great importance for the effi- 
ciency of these schools. In.particular, it is important that they should know the 
essential features of the work of the plant where most of their pupils are employed, 
in order to choose examples which the latter can understand more readily. In 
order to ensure that all teachers had this knowledge, however, some technical 
training for them would be necessary, and since many of them are already loaded 
to the maximum, with 22—30 or even more hours’ lessons per week péus various 
nonofficial responsibilities, it would be almost impossible to realize such an idea. 38 
Apart from this, it may happen that teachers appointed to the staff of evening 
schools include thosé who are inadequately qualified, or who have proved incom- 
petent in day schools or who have otherwise compromised themselves. This was 
made clear by N. Balov, head of the Department of Evening Schools of the 
Ministry of Education of the RSFSR, at a conference of rural evening and 
correspondence schools of the RSFSR in June 1962: 


Not a few teachers still have a weak knowledge of their subject; they are unable 
to explain it systematically and emphasize what is important; they teach theory 





32 Thid. 

33 Narodnoe obrazovanie, 1961, No. 10, pp. 40—44. 

u Radyanska osoita, January 23, 1963. 

35 Uchitelskaya gazeta, September 13, 1962; Narodnoe obrazovanie, 1962, No. 3, pp. 86—87. 
38 Narodnoe obrazoranis, 1962, No. 4, p..76; ibid., 1962, No. 12, p. 79. 
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separately from the solution of practical problems iad AE POR of exercises . 
they devote much time to the quesuioning of pupils and do not organize depen 
work for them.?? g 


Further evidence of the poor qualifications of some teachers is to be found in 
Radyanska osvita, according to which in one school for rural youth in the Ukraine 
mathematics, physics, chemistry and Darwinism were being taught by someone 
who had completed his secondary schooling but was incapable of passing an 
examination for entrance to the department of physics and mathematics of a uni- 
versity. At the school at Ternovka, a mathematician was teaching Russian because 
he had too few lessons to give in the day school.38 It is. obvious that even under 
the best’ conditions such teachers cannot reach the level of teaching required, 
since they themselves need further training. 


* 


If we return to the requirements set forth in the new Party Program, it will be 
seen that the Soviet education authorities have not as yet succeeded in implement- | 
ing the demands made of them—in particular, that “the adult population should 
be able to combine work in the sphere of production with a continuation of its 
‘- education in accordance with its personal vocation and the needs of society.” 3? 
_ All the measures taken to organize evening and correspondence courses have still 
not left the experimental stage, even though the system of part-time education 
has existed on á large scale since 1943—44. The same writer goes on: 


One of the tasks that cannot ke postponed is that of filling in the gaps in the 
knowledge of pupils. caused by the peculiar features of study concurrent with work 
in production and by lengthy interruption in [this] study .... Causes of pupils’ 
backwardness [include] agar aie in instruction [and] the peculiar features of 
the contingent [of pupils] . . 


A clear indication that the situation has shown little improvement fot more 
Ta a decade may be obtained by comparing reports in the Sovier press. In 1952, 
Uchitelskaya gazeta wrote: 


In a number of districts of Leningrad and the Leningrad Oblast, schools for 
working youth are the Cinderella of the Department of Public Education. Often 
inadequately qualified teachers, or those who could not cope with the work'in 
children’s [day] schools are sent to these schools. Public education departments 
tardily and far from adequately supply schools for working youth with textbooks, 
[etc.] ... Most of [these] schools . . . have no premises of their own and are accom- 
modated in the buildings of children’s schools. Of 54 schools for working youth 
in the Leningrad Oblast, for example, only three have their 6wn premises. Con- 
sequently, it 1s difficult to start schoolwork in shifts. It 1s impossible to accept all 
those desirous of entering school.4? 





37 Tbid., 1962, No. 10, p. 90. 
38 Radyanska osnia, February 20, 1963. E 
38 Sovetskaya pedagogika, 1962, No. 6, p. 77. 
4 Jbid. 
41 Uchitelskaya gazeta, September 24, 1952. 
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-One has only to compare this situation with that which emerges from the 
report of the June 1962 conference of rural evening and correspondence schools 
of the RSFSR, already referred to, to see how much progress has been made. 
Finally, the fact that most young people after completing their eight-year schooling 
are sent to work in industry and agriculture and so are prevented from completing 
their secondary education in the normal manner will lead to a deterioration in the 
general educational level of the Soviet population. 

eo ‘ I. Bakalo 


International Communism 


The Chinese’ View of Their Dispute with the Soviet 
Communist Party 


The following article by Mr. Kashin, who recently returned’ from a lengthy tour of 
the Far East, deals with the ideological and political aspects of the Sino-Soviet conflict, 
and can therefore be considered as a necessary and valuable complement to the article by 
Mr. Pavlov, published in the January 1964 issue of the Balletin, 1n which its historical and 
geopolitical background was examined. In view of the growing significance of the conflict 
in world affairs, and the efforts being made by the free world to influence its course by 
supporting one or the other side through the media of diplomatic recognition, tension- 
reducing agreements, economic ties, ctc., 1t becomes more and more necessary to uhder- 
stand exactly what lies behind tt > 


On the basis of recent events, the Sino-Soviet conflict may be likened to an 
iceberg, only a tenth of which is visible above the surface, so that any con- 
clusions as to its nature must rely on hypotheses. Such hypotheses, however, 
must always make provision for the specific nature of Communism, which 
requires that every political act be justified on ideological grounds. If this character- 
istic of Communism is ignored, there arises a tendency to regard the conflict as 
lying on an inter-state, or at least inter-governmental plane, to blame it on 
geopolitical factors, on possible territorial disputes between the two countries 
and even on the existence of two separate Communist ideologies, the Chinese 
and the Soviet. To think along these lines is to distort the problem and disregard 
the statements which both sides have made on their differences. 


In this connection, it is interesting to note that the Sino-Soviet border situa- 
tion, which is the subject of such close attention in the West, is hardly mentioned 
in either the Chinese or the Soviet press. The fact is that China, even if she does 
have territorial claims on the USSR, is not strong enough to press them, and this 
she knows full well. If the Sino-Soviet border is to be revised, then only by the 
Soviet Union, which has always emerged as the aggressive party in any tense 
situation on the border. Thus, the Chinese Communists have already protested 
openly against Soviet intrigue in Sinkiang, and réfugees who have fled from that 
pics to Hong Kong and India have testified that the USSR is now doing all 
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it can to prepare the ground for separating Sinkiang from China whenever a real 
possibility arises. According to these refugees, the Soviet Union is enticing man- 
power away from Sinkiang, granting asylum to all those fleeing to the USSR, 

and even carrying out systematic propaganda glorifying the Soviet standard of 
living, which is far higher than the Chinese. 


On the ideological sector, however, it is China who is the aggressive party. 
~ China refuses to accept any compromise here, demanding that Khrushchev 
renounce his policy of peaceful coexistence in favor of the traditional Com- 
munist policy of instigating both “class warfare” in non-Communist countries 
and also local “revolutionary wars.” We can therefore say that the Sino-Soviet 
conflict is really an internal Party struggle concerned with questions of tactics— 
not strategy—and has nothing to do with governmental relations. Indeed, even 
the term “‘Sino-Soviet conflict” is misleading, and would be better replaced by the 
term “Sino-Soviet internal Party struggle,” which is, incidentally, that used by 
the Chinese Communists themselves. 


Certain Western observers are of the opinion that Communist China is striving 
for hegemony within the Communist movement, or, failing this, the establish- 
ment of her own “truly Marxist Communist bloc,” “which would be separate from 
the Soviet Union. This is mere wishful thinking, and is not borne out by any 
statements made by the Chinese. On the contrary, the Chinese maintain that it is 
in fact Khrushchev who is trying to make them appear as schismatics and is 
misinterpreting their attacks on his policy as an attack on the Soviet Union in 
general and as an attempt to set up an independent Communist coalition. In an 
analysis of the open letter of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party, the Chinese had this to say about Khrushchev’s accusations: 


The CPSU leaders have a bad habit: they undiscriminatingly stick labels on 
anyone who criticizés them. They say, “You are anti-Soviet!’ No, friends! The 
label “anti-Soviet” cannot be stuck on us. Our criticism of your errors is precisely 
for the sake of defending the great CPSU and the great Soviet Union and preventing 
the prestige of the CPSU and the Soviet Union from being badly damaged by you. 
To put it plainly, it is you, and not we, who are really anti-Soviet and who are 
defaming and discrediting the CPSU and the Soviet Union. Ever since the complete 
negation of Stalin at the 20th Congress of the CPSU, you have committed innumer- 
able foul deeds. Not all the water in the Volga can wash away the great shame you 
have brought upon the CPSU and upon the Soviet Union.1 


The strength of the Communist camp lies in its ideology, which unites 
nations and states with different geopolitical, economic and cultural interests, 
but it is here too that its weakness lies. In a normal dispute between states, it 
would be quite impossible to employ the argumentation used by the Chinese 
Communists. For example, it would be impossible for de Gaulle to criticize 
President Johnson as not representing the interests of the American people. 
Indeed, the very fact that the Chinese are using such typically Communist argu- 


1 The Origin and Development of the Differences Between the Leadership of the CPSU and Ourselves : Comment 
on the Open Letter of the Central Commitiee of the CPSU, Foreign Languages Press, Peking, 1963, p. 55. 
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ments shows that the conflict is of an internal Party nature. The Chinese argument 
that Khrushchev and his supporters are betraying Marxism-Leninism arid the 
interests of both the world Communist movement and the Soviet Communist 
Party is quite in accordance with the Communist logic. 

The idea that the Chinese are striving for hegemony within the world Com- 
munist movement is also attributed to the Soviet Communists and repudiated 
with equal vigor: 


They say, “You are trying to seize the leadership!” No, friends! It is not at all 
clever of you to make this slander. The way you put it, it would seem that some 
people are contending with you for some such thing as “the leadership.” Is this not 
tantamount to shamelessly claiming that some sort of “leadership” exists in the 
international Communist movement and that you have this “leadership”? It is a 
very, very bad habit of yours thus to put on the airs of a patriarchal party. It is 
entirely illegitimate. The 1957 Declaration and the 1960 Statement clearly state that 
all Communist parties are independent and equal. According to this principle, the 
relations among fraternal parties should under no circumstances be like the relations 
between a leading Party and the led, and much less like the relations between a 
patriarchal father and his son, We have always opposed any one party Caen 
other fraternal parties .' 


Irrespectively of whether the Chinese made the above statement because they 

_ recognized their own weakness or merely because it was a convincing argument, 

the fact is that they are right from the formal, Marxist-Leninist standpoint. In no 

document in world Communism is any provision made for the existence of 

“leading” and “led” parties, while in the two documents referred to by the Chinese 

the Soviet Communist Party is merely conceded the role of vanguard of the world 
Communist movement. 


Of course, the relations between various Communist countries, in this case 
the USSR and China, cannot be taken at face value; however, there is no escaping 
the fact that under present circumstances China is too weak to claim leadership 
of the Communist world. Probably this is why she has not made such claims thus 
far. Whatever her future plans, China would probably be quite satisfied at present 
if the USSR would remain at the center of the world Communist movement but 
agree to coordinate her foreign policy and her directives to the other Communist 
parties with Peking. 

It is natural to ask why Khrushchev does not agree to this. After all, all the 
statements made by Peking show that Khrushchev has not consulted Peking 
beforehand about a single one of his foreign policy moves. So far from being 
invited to participate in them, the Chinese Communists were not even informed 
of them, and only came to hear of such events as Khrushchev’s trip to Camp 
David and his action in Cuba after they had taken place. The fact is that although, 
as soon as he came to power in the USSR, Khrushchev, whether voluntarily or 
involuntarily, renounced Stalin’s methods of leadership and tried to put relations 
between the different Communist parties and countries on a new basis, as though 


-2 Thid., pp. 55—56. 
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they were a kind of Communist “commonwealth of.nations,” his (Khrushchev’s) 
repeated attempts to bring about a reconciliation with proudly independent 
Yugoslavia show that he has nothing in principle against individual Communist 

` states’ preserving some kind of independence provided that they give unquestion- 
ing support to his foreign policy and his tactics aimed at making the whole world 
Communist without becoming involved in a total war. 

However, Khrushchev has thereby put himself and the entire Communist 
movement into an impossible situation. A commonwealth of nations can only 
function if all its members are really independent and are at the same time pre- 
pared to compromise and to respect each other’s point of view. Such flexibility 
is hardly possible in an alliance of totalitarian states, which by their very nature 
ate unlikely to show greater tolerance in foreign than in internal affairs. Even so, 

_ it might be possible to form a kind of “commonwealth” out of the Soviet Union 
. and its East European satellites, since what these countries have in common in 
“the cultural sphere and in their degree of economic development might provide 

a basis for a common foreign policy; but with China this would be out of the 
question, for since the internal situation in China renders Khrushchev’s foreign > 
policy unacceptable to Peking, the Chinese leaders would then be faced with the 
dilemma of renouncing all independence in foreign affairs or else of coming into 
conflict with the Soviet Communist Party. 

There have already been.many disputes in the West as to whether questions 
of everyday policy or questions of ideology are of greater significance in the Sino- 
Soviet conflict. To this it can only be replied that the problems involved in the 

‘conflict are not of a purely theoretical nature but concern everyday policy and 
tactics, even though they are presented in an ideological form. The question of 

_ whether war is inevitable or not at the present time is certainly no abstract one, 
and yet it lies at the very heart of the conflict. In the Chinese view, Khrushchev’s 
policy of peaceful coexistence is against the interests of world Communism, and 
hence of the Soviet Communist Party itself. In an attack on the latter’s new pro- 
‘gram, which is based on this policy, the Chinese leaders wrote: 


It 1s a programme which opposes revolution on the part of the people still 
living under the imperialist acd capitalist system, who comprise two-thirds of the 
world’s population, and opposes the carrying of revolution through to completion 
on the part of the people already on the socialist road, who comprise one-third of 
the world’s population. It 1s a revisionist programme for the preservation or restora- 
tion of capitalism.? 


Indeed, although Soviet theoreticians do not reject the instigation of “rev- 
olutionary wars of liberation” in principle, in practice their attitude is passive, since 
they consider that to instigate such wars would be too risky for the Soviet Union. 

Another basic difference between the USSR and China is that each side has 

- a different appraisal of the balance of military might between the USSR and the 
Communist camp on-the one hand and the “imperialist bloc” on the other. 
Khrushchey accuses the Chinese Communists of trying to start a third world 


3 Ibid., p. 43. 
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war. The Chinese replied to this accusation in a memorandum handed to the 
Soviet delegation at the 1957.Moscow conference, saying, among other things: 


In the present situation of the international Communist movement, 1t is advan- 
tageous from the point of view of tactics to refer to the desire for peaceful transition. 
But ıt would be inappropriate to overemphasize the possibility of peaceful transition. 4 


Western observers should realize that the conflict is being carried out on an 
ideological plane, that both sides are using Communist terminology and Com- 
munist tactics (which include falsifying and juggling with facts, putting words 
into the opponent’s mouth, etc.), and that they are arguing not so much about 
fundamentals as shades of meaning. When the Chinese Communists proclaim 
that war in our time is inevitable, this does not mean that they wish to provoke 
a third world war immediately any more than when Lenin said the same thing 
in the early nineteen-twenties he had the intention of at once declaring war on the 

_ Western powers. 


It can be said that the Sino-Soviet conflict really revolves around the basic 
question of whether to start “revolutionary wars” in the backward countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America or not, whether to provoke local uprisings 
wherever possible, or not. This in turn is bound up with the old question, which 
has preoccupied the Communists for many years, of whether Communists can 
come to power with the help of a parliamentary system. The Chinese Communists 
have no fundamental objection to such an eventuality, but point out: 


To obtain a majority ın a parliament is not the same as smashing the old state 
machinery (chiefly the armed forces) and establishing new state machinery (chiefly 
the armed forces). Unless the military-bureaucratic state machinery of the bourge- 
oisie is smashed, a parliamentary majority for the Sa and their reliable allies 
will either be impossible . . . or undependable . . 


And further: 


To the best of our knowledge, there is still not a single country where this 
possibility [of peaceful transition towards socialism] is of any practical significance. 
Even if it 1s slightly more apparent in a particular country, overemphasizing this 
possibility is inappropriate because it does not- conform with the realities in the 
overwhelming majority of countries. Should such a possibility actually occur in 
some country, the Communist Party there must on the one hand strive to realize ıt 
and on the other hand always be prepared to repulse the armed attacks of the 
bourgeoisie.® , 

Khrushchev’s plan to conquer the world through peaceful existence and 
competition in industry and agriculture is not only vague and utopian but also 
- “bourgeois.” The Chinese see its chief danger in the fact that it discourages the 
masses not only in the USSR but in also all the other Communist countries and 
countries where there exists a “revolutionary situation.” At the same time, the 





t Ibid., p. 59. 
5 Ibid., p. 60. 
8 Ibid., pp. 59—60. 
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plan obscures the distinctions between the Communist and the free world. 
What is the difference between Communism and imperialism if both are striving 
for peace and opposing war? What is Khrushchev, having capitulated in the main 
points of Communist dogma, actually fighting for? Of course, he maintains that 
his interpretation of Marxism is “creative? and that of the Chinese “dogmatic,” 
but he can hardly deny that his “creative” interpretation of Marxism has led to 
numerous defeats which have threatened the security of the world Communist 
movement. The Polish and Hungarian rebellions, the capitulation in Cuba, the 
stagnation in West Berlin—all are considers by the Chinese to be, the results of 
Khrushchev’s erroneous policy. 


Khrushchev, in turn, accuses the Chinese of interfering in internal Soviet 
affairs. In fact, however, his policy concerns not only the USSR but the entire 
Communist bloc, as the Chinese point out: 


The Open Letter of the Central Committee of the CPSU loudly proclaims the 
“wonderful” and “majestic” results of the; 20th Congress of the CPSU. But history 
cannot be altered. People not suffering from too short a memory will recall that by 
its errors the 20th Congress produced not “wonderful” or “majestic” results but 
a discrediting of the Soviet Union, of the dictatorship of the proletariat and of 
socialism anc Communism, and gave an opportunity to the imperialists, the 
reactionaries and all the other enemies of Communism, with extremely serious 
consequences for the international Communist movement. 7 


i 


Of course, Khrushchev’s policy of rapprochement with the West is dictated by 
purely tactical considerations. Khrushchev remains true to the fundamental 
aims of world Communism, to the aim of “burying capitalism,” to use his own 
words. However, the internal situation in the USSR, where industrialization has 
been virtually completed, a “new class” has arisen and the old Stalinist methods 
of rule can no longer be used, is compelling him to. loosen the reins somewhat, 
both at home and abroad. There is no doubt that the Chinese lay the blame, for 
the present crisis in world Communism on Khrushchev alone; they are of the 
opinion that if only he were to be removed from power the “monolithic unity” 
between the two countries which existed under Stalin would be restored. They 
forget that now that the Communist camp has been transformed into a coalition 
of Communist states it is difficult, if not impossible, to be the leader of the Soviet 
Union‘and the world Communist movement at the same time, since their interests 
are different and often contradictory. 


During Stalin’s time, it was entirely justified to demand that all Communists 
in the world consider it their primary duty to protect the Soviet state and its 
territory, since the USSR was then not only the sole Communist state in the world 
but also weak, and might well have been defeated in any armed conflict with the 
Western powers. The Chinese say that now, in contrast, the Soviet Union is no 
longer the only Communist state and is strong enough to take care of itself after 
having surpassed the West in nuclear Weapons and rocketry. Lenin was prepared 


C? bid, pp. 15—16. 
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to sign the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, and thereby cede territory won by the 
Communist Party, purely for the sake of saving this Party. The present Soviet 
leaders can no longer give the Party unlimited priority over national interests. 
It is for this reason, and also because many Communist parties, particularly those 
in countries where there is a “revolutionary situation,” are following Peking rather 
than Moscow, that the Soviet leaders cannot be effective leaders of the world 
Communist movement. 


The main danger to world Communism of Khrushchev’s-policy is not, as the 
Chinese maintain, that it is “revisionist” (Communist leaders have always indulged 
in “revisionism,” which they call “creative development of Marxism-Leninism” 
but that, being aimed at giving the Soviet Union the opportunity of developing 
peacefully, it is directed against the exploitation of “revolutionary situations” 
in the world and thus condemns most of the Communist parties to inactivity, 
prevents Peking from becoming actively engaged in the struggle against the West, 
and results in numerous compromises which might have a highly adverse effect 
on world Communism. 


Of course, all this does not mean that Khrushchev is genuinely striving for 
peace or that he has ceased to be an aggressive Communist. In fact, however, 
his policy, whatever its aims, is threatening the security of the entire Communist 
bloc. For this very reason, the Chinese Communists consider it their right and duty 
to attack Khrushchev and his policy, to call him a “lackey of imperialism,” a 
“traitor to the cause of Marx and Lenin,” etc. —something they could never do 
from a nationalistic standpoint. The Chinese are concerned not so much with 
Khrushchey’s alleged ideological deviation as with its practical effects. 


Khrushchev, while recognizing that in the USA the forces of peace predomi- 
‘nate and that this has made his policy of peaceful coexistence possible, at the same 
time brands his Chinese allies as warmongers and adventurists, thereby betraying 
one of the principal tenets of Marxism-Leninism, according to which a “socialist 
state” cannot be aggressive and hence cannot carry out a warmongering policy. 
In their commentaries on the open letter of the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party, the Chinese gave the following description of Khrushchey’s 
attacks on them at the Rumanian Party Congress held in Bucharest in 1960: 


At Bucharest, to our amazement, the leaders of the CPSU went back on their 
word and unleashed a surprise assault on the Chinese Communist Party, turning the 
spearhead of struggle against us and not against US imperialism . . . . In the meeting, 
Khrushchev took the lead in organizing a great converging onslaught on the Chinese 
Communist Party. In his speech, he wantonly vilified the Chinese Communist 
Party as “madmen,” “wanting to unleash war,” “picking up the banner of the 
imperialist monopoly capitalists,” being “pure nationalists’ on the Sino-Indian 
boundary question and employing ““Trotskyite ways” against the CPSU. Some of 
the fraternal Party representatives who obeyed Khrushchev and followed his lead 
also wantonly charged the CPC with being “dogmatic,” “Left adventurist,” “pseudo- 
revolutionary,” “sectarian,” “worse than Yugoslavia,” and so on and so forth.® 


8 Ibid., pp. 29—30, 
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In the document from which the above quotation is taken, it is emphasized 
that on the eve of the Bucharest Congress the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
parties had agreed to desist temporarily from attacking one another openly 
and to try and settle their differences at a congress of all the Communist parties. 
Khrushchev broke this agreement, and therefore, in the eyes of the Chinese, 
betrayed a fraternal Communist Party. The objective observer who understands 
that the conflict is an internal Party one is not surprised by this act of Khrush- 
chev’s. By dragging in the Party and state machinery of all the other Communist 
countries, and not only of the Soviet Union, into his campaign against ‘the 
Chinese leaders, Khrushchev is merely using the traditional Soviet methods of 
dealing with “deviationists” within the Party, methods used by Stalin against 
~ Bukharin and by Khrushchev himself against Beria. 


Indeed, the sole argument of those who consider the Sino-Soviet conflict 
to be on a purely state level is this fact that the state machinery of the USSR is 
involved in the conflict. Certainly, Khrushchev has resorted to such measures as 
cutting off economic aid to China, recalling Soviet specialists from that country, 
and even organizing a kind of economic boycott against her in which both the 
Soviet Union and her European satellites took part, i.e., measures involving the 
Soviet state as such, but this was only in an attempt to force the Chinese to obey 
him in matters of ideology and foreign policy. After all, there is no doubt that 
` Khrushchev is well aware that on the ideological plane his position in the conflict 
is extremely shaky. To side with the “capitalist” and “imperialist” enemy against 
a “socialist” ally, for example, can hardly be considered as a Marxist policy. 


However, even if Khrushchev were right from the ideological standpoint, 
his position would scarcely be any better for it, since Communist leaders have in 
“any case always reserved the right to interpret the Marxist dogma to suit their 
` own ideas or the demands of the moment: Indeed, the Sino-Soviet conflict is not 
‘so much about who is right in essence, but about whose policy will most quickly 
and easily lead Communism to victory over the whole world. Only tangible 
success can be a convincing argument in the present dispute. It is here that China 
has an immense advantage, since, not being an, atomic power, she can afford to 
take such risks as starting local “revolutionary wars,” which the Soviet Union 
cannot do. Indeed, the mere possession of nuclear weapons, as opposed to the 
ability to mass-produce both the weapons themselves and the means for delivering 
them to their target, can only be detrimental to Chinese interests. Present world 
opinion is such that the use of nuclear weapons against a non-nuclear state, such 
as China is now, would result in such a wave of anger that it is hardly likely that 
any nuclear power would embark on such a venture. In any case, China can, 
despite the present conflict, always hide behind the Soviet atomic shield if 
threatened militarily. Thus China’s strength lies in her weakness, and the Soviet 
Union’s weakness lies in its strength. 


Moreover, at present China is in an incompazably more favorable political 
position than the USSR, which, for all practical purposes, is hemmed in by a 
cordon. sanitaire out of which it cannot break without automatically unleashing 
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a third world war. For the Soviet Union, aggression against Western Europe is 
impossible, while in the East the way is blocked by the Chinese themselves. 
In contrast, China, many of whose Asian neighbors are politically unstable, has 
the possibility of carrying out open aggression as well as taking part in the 
foreign policy adventures’ of certain non-Communist Asian countries. The 
growing friendship between China on the one hand and Pakistan and Indonesia 
on the other is no chance development. It is significant, for example, that China 
always finds some excuse for the systematic repression of the Chinese minority 
in Indonesia, although when this happens in other countries she protests vigo- 
rously. Thus, during a massive pogrom against the local Chinese population in 

Djakarta in May 1963, the Jen Min Jib Pao report of the incident bore only the 
heading: 


Indonesian government checks riots by counterrevolutionary group: imperial- 
ism directs counterrevolutionary group to disturb social order and undermine 
friendly relations between Indonesia and China.’ , 


The fact that the Chinese are able to achieve greater success in foreign policy 
than the USSR is of much greater importance in the current conflict than the 
presence of a common, and in places disputed, border between the two countries. 


Another source of disagreement between the USSR and China is that both 
have fundamentally different opinions in regard to the situation in the world 
at large and within the Communist bloc. Khrushchev knows that in the West 
radical forces which could be relied uporrin a future class struggle are negligible, 
whereas the West’s military might is a real factor. The Chinese, on the other 
hand, rate the Soviet military potential incomparably higher than do Soviet 
specialists themselves. They also maintain, on the basis of the Marxist dogma, 
that any armed conflict between the forces of “socialism” and those of “imperial- 
ism” must inevitably end in defeat for the latter, even if only for the reason that 
thé moral.and political state of the armies of “socialism” is superior to that of the 
“mercenary armies of imperialism.” However, say the Chinese, “socialism” can 
only achieve such a victory if it does not renounce the policy of “class warfare” 
and if it is able to turn the “imperialistic war” into a “world-wide civil war of 
liberation.” The Chinese go even further and say that in such a case a world war 
would not even arise, since from the very first day the war would be a “‘world- 
wide civil war of liberation.” It is for this reason that Khrushchev’s accusations 
of warmongering are considered irrelevant by the Chinese Communists and their 
supporters. In his book Khrushchevism,!° the most complete exposition of the 
Chinese Political Bureau’s standpoint that has been made so far, Ceylonese 
Communist Theja Gunawardhana describes the Chinese attitude as follows: 


The real difference between the. Chinese and the Soviet viewpoints is not that 
China believes in the inevitability of war, but that she believes in the course of action 
the socialist countries should follow ın order to avert a third world war. Since it is 
universally known that the struggle between the imperialist social system 1s one 


° Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, May 19, 1963. 
_ 1 Fora review of this book see Bulletin, 1964, No. 3. 
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based on class struggle, it stands to reason the opposition will ceas: 
classes themselves have disappeared. And class struggle does not nece 
world war, which is what Khrushchev tries to prove.}! 


In contrast, Khrushchev is trying to base his policy on two de 
of which are totally unacceptable from the Marxist point of vie 
diplomacy, i.e., threatening to wipe various Western countries off the 
earth, and economic competition with the West, which the USSR 
bound to win. Khrushchev’s policy of economic competition is thi 
particularly vigorous attacks by the Chinese Communists. As Gu: 
writes: . i 
Khrushchev’s thesis is really anti-Marxist—his thesis that the triumph 
Leninism can be achieved through economic competition between the 
and through the policy of peaceful coexistence. No one will deny the u 
the economic competition in peaceful coexistence when the world is divi 
opposing systems... . But economic compettion alone does not embra 
struggle. He has resorted to presenting a commonplace idea as the fr: 
Marxist theory. It is not an important and integral part of the struggle. 
part of the struggle ıs the relation between oppressor and oppressed. ] 
claimed as a special prerogative of the USSR—this economic competitio: 
he play down the equally integral and fundamental role of the revolutic 
necessary) and national liberation struggles of the millions who havi 
decisive blows at the enemy of socialism—imperialism—and whose ex 
helping the survival of rmperialism? Still the decisive factor is not the KI 
form of economic competition but the revolunon.1? 


Reiterating a viewpoint frequently expressed by the Chinese | 
Gunawardhana then goes on to accuse Khrushchev of having given 
policy of both supporting “revolutionary wars” and at the same time 
that the West should not intervene in such wars: 


This raises the legitimate question in our hearts—are not the short 
ests of the Khrushchevite policy coming into diametrical opposition 
contradiction not only with those of the still underdeveloped social 
but even more with the aspirations and struggles of the millions yet 
independence and socialism?! 


Thus, world Communism is now in an impasse : it cannot produce : 
realistic policy for conquering the world. The Chinese tactics are u 
to Khrushchev, and probably to all the other Soviet leaders, since 
tisks which would threaten the very existence not only of the Soviet 
Party but also of the entire Communist movement. At the same time, 
Party leaders reject Khrushchev’s policy on the grounds that it threat: 
about the internal decay of world Communism, which, they say, i 
ideologically emasculated by losing its revolutionary dynamism 4 
compromise with “imperialism.” i 

U Theja Gunawardhana, Kbrusbehevism, Swadeshi Printers, Colombo, Ceylon, 1963, 

13 bid., p. 440. 

18 Thid., p. 295. 
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The only solution here is the liquidation of one of the disputing parties. 
Indeed, each side is in fact aiming at the liquidation of the other. The propaganda 
of the Chinese Communists is intended for the ears of all those in the Soviet 
Union whom Peking considers capable, should the circumstances arise, of 
overthrowing Khrushchev, abolishing his policy and recreating the so-called 
“monolithic unity” without which the Communist camp cannot exist for any 
considerable period of time. Khrushchev, more realistically, is at present merely 
trying to isolate the Chinese Communist Party and, so to speak, exclude it from 
the world Communist movement until: he, Khrushchev, has had an opportunity 
to produce a concrete demonstration of the effectiveness of his policy. Such a 
move has never before been undertaken by any Communist leader or Communist 
party, and its possible consequences can therefore only be surmised. 

What attitude should the West take toward the Sino-Soviet conflict? At 
present, the danger is that many people consider that the West can play the USSR 
against China by offering economic and military assistance to one of the two 
countries. Certainly, such a policy might be successful if the conflict were a terri- 
torial one between non-Communist states. In fact, however, it is one between two 
Communist parties within the framework of the world Communist movement, and 
the West would do well to realize that any attempt on its part to influence the course 
. of the conflict would succeed merely in driving the two sides together in the face 
of a common danger from the outside. This does not mean that the West has no 
possibilities for turning the dispute to its own advantage; it is merely necessary 
to comprehend its true nature. A totalitarian, ideocratic movement is governed 
by laws different to those valid in the free world. The events taking place in the 
Communist world can only be judged if the political, social and ideological 
_ processes taking place there are understood; otherwise one is in the position of 
a man trying to solve problems of higher mathematics by simple arithmetic. An 
incorrect analysis of a situation leads to an incorrect policy, and an incorrect 
policy inevitably leads to the defeat of those pursuing it. 


A, Rashin 


REVIEWS 
The Periodical Press 


‘Despite the present economic crisis in the USSR, the Soviet Party leaders are ` 
not neglecting foreign policy. Thus, issue No. 2, 1964, of the Party theoretical 
mouthpiece Kommunist, although devoting considerable space to the February 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee, gives pride of place to foreign” 
policy in a special section entitled “A Real Way Toward Relaxing International 
Tension,” inspired by Khrushchev’s New Year message appealing to heads of 
states and governments to redouble their efforts to eliminate sources of friction 
between states. The articles in this section examine such serious international 
problems as the German question in some detail. 


In the first article, entitled “The Marxist-Leninist Rppo to the Solution 
- of Territorial Disputes,” an attempt is made to provide a Marxist basis for all 
territorial conflicts. The authors, V. A. Zorin and V. L. Israelyan, maintain that: 


Life itself, the realities of the nuclear age; insistently demand that more adal 
measures be undertaken to eliminate the danger of a new war. In the search for a 
solution to current problems i in international life there must be’no “pause,” as certain 
people in Western countries have been saying (Kommunist, 1964, No. 2, page 23). 


‘Praising Khrushchev’s message as a profound analysis of the international 
situation, the authors then explain the “Marxist-Leninist approach” toward 
territorial disputes: 


The entire centuries-old. history of international relations contains convincing 
evidence that the establishment of frontiers and the claims of states (mutual or 
unilateral) to each other’s territory are among the problems most often causing 
dangerous friction between states. The seizure of foreign territories and the enslave- 
ment of the peoples living on them has been the unvarying aim of wars of conquest 
at all times (page 24). 


As examples of states who have carried out such wars of conquest the authors 
cite Germany, Japan and Italy, who during World War II “liquidated entire 
states and deprived. many European and Asian peoples of their sovereignty.” 
They say that such acts of aggression sprang from territorial disputes, and main- 
tain, on the basis.of Lenin’s pronouncements on the subject, that: 


The question of state frontiers 1s inextricably bound up with the national 
problem as a whole. A just solution of this problem, the complete elimination of 
national oppression, is possible only in a socialist society (page 25). 


The will of the peoples concerned is considered in the article. to be the basis 
of self-determination, which is defined as the right of a nation to that territory 
within whose confiries it was formed and which is ‘sufficient for its economic, 
political and cultural development without infringing on the rights and interests 
of other peoples. With reference to the situation in Europe, the authors write: 
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The radical changes in the nature of the mutual relations between those European 
states which have embarked upon the course of socialist construction become 
particularly apparent if it is realized that on the eve of World War II, when 
the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and the landowners was dominant in these 
countries, there existed between them numerous points of territorial dispute, which 
led to armed conflicts. Upon the victory of the socialist revolution in these countries, 
such problems lost their urgency (page 26). 


It is particularly emphasized that the socialist countries can resolve any border 
and other territorial questions “in a spirit of brotherly cooperation.” As an example 
the authors cite the Soviet-Polish agreement of 1951, under which Poland received 
a strip of Soviet territory in the Drogobych oblast and ceded to the USSR an 
equally large strip of territory in the province of Lublin. This “exchange” 
appears in quite a different light, however, if it is remembered that before 
World War Il both strips of territory belonged to Poland in the first place; indeed, 
before World War I none of the Drogobych oblast belonged to Russia. 


Inevitably, the authors draw the policy of peaceful coexistence into the 
discussion: N 

The policy of peaceful coexistence, which is the general line of our Party in the 
domain of foreign policy, constitutes, as the entire history of international relations 
shows, the only possibility of living in peace on our planet, where there are two social 
and political systems, the capitalist and the socialist. At the same time, under the 
conditions of peaceful coexistence the best conditions for the development of the 
democratic and socialist movement are created. For this reason the solution of 
territorial disputes by negotiation, which follows from the policy of peaceful 
coexisterice, also furthers the consolidation of world peace and the interests of 
democracy and socialism (page 27). 


The frontiers established during the postwar period are regarded as the 
rightful consequences of the radical changes which had taken place in the world 
‘at large. At the same time, it is said that among the territorial disputes of recent 
origin there are some which are not disputes between states but are the result 
of a people’s struggle to free itself from the colonial yoke or from foreign 
occupation: ` 


There is still one more problem connected to a certain degree with the territorial 
question, and that is the problem of the reunification of Germany, Korea and Vietnam. 
During the postwar period each of these countries became divided into two states 
with different social systems (page 29). 


It is categorically maintained that in such cases any outside intervention cannot 
be tolerated, and that the peoples concerned must solve the problem of reuni- 
fication by peaceful means. © 


The question of territorial disputes is dealt with more specifically in the article 
“International Law and the Question of Frontiers,” by F. Kozhevnikov and 
A. Piradov, in which an attempt is made to present the Soviet interpretations of 
this law as if they themselves had already been legalized. At the same time, it is 
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regretted that not all politicians in the world accept the Soviet proposal in regard 
to the peaceful settlement of territorial disputes: 


Most governments and most statesmen and politicians note that the proposal 
of the Soviet Union on the peaceful settlement of territorial disputes is of a realistic 
nature: it can be implemented today! However, there are also some who try to cast , 
doubt on the value of the Soviet initiative, to spread disbelief in its practicability, to 
cast a shadow on the peaceable Soviet foreign policy (page 32). 


It is stressed in particular that certain governments and “reactionary circles” 
in the West are dismissing the Soviet proposal as a “propaganda move.” In reject- 
ing this view, the authors try to suggest that Khrushchev’s message was dictated 
by the realities of life and should serve as a basis for new international principles 
binding for all states. It is also added, however, that: 


The merit of the Soviet proposals, which is being noted with satisfaction by the 
governments of liberated countries, by brotherly Communist parties and by all those 
waging a heroic struggle against the forces of reaction and colonialism, is that they 
deprive the imperialists of opportunities for consolidating their rule and perpetuating 
lawlessness and violence (page 34). 


Indeed, “wars of liberation” and armed uprisings of “oppressed peoples” 
against “foreign rule” are considéred to be entirely legitimate: 


Peoples suffering under colonial oppression try to achieve independence by 
peaceful means. And if they resort to arms, this happens only when they are’ compelled 
to do so by the colonial powers. To deprive peoples of the right to anticolonial 
revolution, to armed struggle, is to strike out the principle of self-determination, 
since a right which is not backed up by any effective measures capable of compelling 
its observance and respect becomes a fiction. The UN Charter does not forbid all 


wars (page 35). 


As only to be expected, Kommunist devotes special attention to Western 
Germany, and reiterates the old charges that the Bonn government is supporting 
‘the revanchist spirit: 


The revanchists and their protectors are not satisfied with the Soviet proposals. 
According to a DPA [Deutsche Presse-Agentur] report, the Bonn government has 
recommended its Western allies to maintain “extreme reserve” in respect to the 
Soviet initiative (page 36). - 


However, as far as the German question is concerned, the Party press as a 
whole studiously avoids all reference to such delicate matters as the establishment 
of the frontiers between Germany and her Communist neighbors and the fact 
that the USSR annexed the northern part of East Prussia. 


The journal Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn also deals at length with the question of 
territorial disputes. A point of incidental interest is that an insert containing 
Khrushchev’s New Year message to all heads of state and governments was 
published with the February issue of this journal and not with the January issue, 
as would have been quite possible. Evidently it was not until roughly the end of 
January that the message and the questions raised in it had assumed a particular 
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urgency. The February issue also contains a special editorial entitled “A New 
Step Toward the Consolidation of Peace,” which deals with the Soviet proposals 
for an international agreement. It is-at once stressed in the editorial that: 


The proposal, advanced by the Soviet Union, that a new international agreement 
be concluded, does not, of course, claim to solve all territorial problems. It en- 
compasses only one group of questions: territorial disputes relating to state frontiers 
which have arisen and become established (Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, 1964, No. 2, 
page 4). 

‘It subsequently becomes clear that what is meant by this statement is that the 
proposed international agreement is not to apply to territorial questions linked 
with the liberation of peoples from the “colonial yoke or its remnants.” Such 
peoples are recognized as having the unconditional right to swift liberation, 
freedom, independence and the integrity of their territories: 

Of course, those young national states who did not, upon their liberation, 
immediately succeed in saving from the rule of the colonizers all the territories 
belonging to their country, retain the right to regain seized or occupied regions. 
These latter include above all the island of Taiwan, which is an inseparable part of 
the Chinese People’s Republic, and also a number of other territories known to all. 
In this matter the main thing now is to help peoples still being oppressed by the 
colonialists to enjoy their rights (page 4). 

At the same time, it is alleged that the only course of action open to such 
“oppressed” peoples is to take up arms. 

The problem of frontiers, which is regarded as one of the most serious and 
complicated of those resulting from the “centuries-old rule of the exploiter 
classes,” is dealt with in some detail. It is stated that: 


The still remaining territorial conflicts and claims are an inevitable source of 
international tension, a great threat to peace. Particularly dangerous are the demands 

of revanchist circles in certain states who were aggressors in World War IL 

_(page 5). 

The editors then pose the question of whether there exists a real possibility of 
preventing the occurrence of armed conflicts over territorial disputes, but instead 
of answering it they merely rebuke “certain Western skeptics” for taking the 
view that such a hope is vain: 


However, these gentlemen evidently do not understand that 1964 is not 1928. 
A powerful system of socialist states now exists in the world. The socialist states 
are staunch and consistent supporters of peace and peaceful coexistence (page 5). 


It is even maintained that implementation of the Soviet proposals would 
benefit not so much the USSR as the states having the territorial disputes 
themselves: 


The taking of firm pledges by both the disputing parties to resolve the dispute 
by peaceful means alone normalizes relations between the disputing states and opens up 
favorable prospects for a search for a peaceful settlement of the points of dispute. 
In the international treaty, they receive a powerful support for preventing possible 
aggression against them in connection with territorial and border conflicts (page 6). 
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In another article, entitled “Western Germany—an Arms Factory,” by V. 
Mikhailov, the “Adenauer era” and the present West German leaders are attacked: 


To all appearances, the new government of the German Federal Republic is not 
renouncing the policy of intensifying the arms race and involving Western Germany 
in it still more actively. The credo of West German militarism was expounded in an 
article by von Hassel, the Defense Minister of the German Federal Republic, 
published in the January issue of the journal Foreign Affairs, who came out against 
East-West agreements which might relax international tension and slow down the 
arms race (page 25). 


In all the articles here reviewed, the authors protest particularly against the 
fact that Khrushchev’s message is being considered as a propaganda move. In 
reality, however, it is of much greater significance, since it represents a quite 
definite policy on the part of the Soviets toward territorial conflicts. Under this 
policy the USSR is to be permitted to defend the status quo whenever this is to its 
advantage, as in Germany, while the status quo can be violated whenever it is to 
its disadvantage, i.e., wars of “liberation” and “revolutionary wars” are to be 
permitted. 

l A, Gaev 


Ukraine: A Concise Encyclopaedia 


Volume I 
Edited by Voropymyr Kusijovič 


Published for the Ukrainian National Association by the University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto, Ont., 1963, xxxviii + 1,185 pp., $37.50 ‘ 


As Professor Ernest J. Simmons notes in his foreword, the remarkable 
growth in Slavic studies in the English-speaking world in the past few decades 
has not yet extended in comparable degree to Ukrainian studies. Ukraine: A 
Concise Encyclopaedia, prepared by the Shevchenko Scientific Society, is intended 
to assist in filling this gap, and even a cursory glance through the more than one 
thousand pages of this first of a two-volume set is enough to indicate that this 
intention is being ably carried out. 


The millions of émigré Ukrainians of the repeated waves dispersed to all 
corners of the earth by the poverty and the conflicts of unhappy Europe have 
devoted untold money and effort in their attempt to keep alive the tragic story 
of their homeland and to keep clear the ground for a future of self-determination. 
Much of this effort-is expended in émigré newspapers, periodicals and books 
in the Ukrainian language which serve usefully to maintain morale and tradition 
within the emigration itself. This is no mean accomplishment in view of the 
many years that have passed since the mass migrations before and after the turn 
of the century, and has perhaps been even more useful than an equivalent effort 
devoted to information aimed directly at the English-speaking world would 
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have been, for it is a generation nurtured, held together and inspired by Ukrainian 
national life in the diaspora that has produced this fine first volume of a com- 
prehensive Ukrainian encyclopedia. 


One does not know whether to admire most its readability, its logical or- 
ganization of a mass of material, or its rich provision of transliteration tables, 
statistics, charts, bibliographies, index (with accented names) and other aids 
to further study. But more impressive than all of these is the evident success in 
achieving a tone of scholarly objectivity and complete reliability. In this regard, 
the editors have been able to combine national pride and devotion to national 
ideals with a determination to present facts objectively, even when dealing with the 
Ukrainian past under a variety of foreign rules and the Ukrainian present under 
Soviet rule, no less colonial and imperial whether it be regarded as rule by a 
foréign nation, Russia, or a foreign system, Communism. 


Before passing on from the format and spirit of the Encyclopaedia to con- 
sideration of its content, two minor reservations might be made. The few photo- 
graphs printed as illustrations have proved rather unsatisfactory in reproduction, 
probably because of the quality of the paper, which is adequate for other purposes. 
It would have been better to print them separately on glossy paper, or, if that 
was impracticable for cost or other reasons, to have omitted them entirely, as they 
add little to and detract seriously from the otherwise good appearance of the book. 


The other reservation has to do with the use of the name “Ukraine” rather 
than “the Ukraine.” The problem does not arise in the Ukrainian language, of 
course, which has no “the” or “a.” And it is quite understandable that the effort 
to combat the traditional view of the country as a mere part of a Russian Empire 
ot its successor, the Soviet Union, has led the Encyclopaedia’s editors, like many 
other lovers of their homeland, to use this means of establishing the fact that it 
is a completely separate national entity, like “France” or “Germany,” and not 
“the borderland,” as the name originally meant. The difficulty arises from the 
long usage which has made “the Ukraine” a familiar term and makes “Ukraine” 
alone sound forced and unnatural. A better solution, it seems to this reviewer, 

would be to accept the fact that there are countries like the United States whose 
descriptive titles have become recognized national designations. Perhaps for 
the Ukraine’ the solution would be to promote capitalization of “The,” as in the 
case of “The Netherlands.” I mention the matter only because in a book in 
which a name appears hundreds if not thousands of times, and each time strikes 
an alien note, it not only interrupts the reading but overemphasizes the political 
purpose of the Encyclopaedia, of which it has no reason to be anything but proud, 
but which having once been stated would be more effectively implemented if it 
‘were not so obviously stressed. It must, however, be assumed that all this is 
known to the Ukrainian community, or at least that part of it which has produced 
this excellent handbook. ' 

The Encyclopaedia is not organized alphabetically but according to a logical 
sequence and thus constitutes a series of comprehensive essays. Following a note 
on earlier Ukrainian encyclopedias, a section on “General Information” covers 
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the name of the territory and its people, a geographical description of the Ukraine, 
and the national emblems and anthem. The section on “Physical Geography and 
Natural History,” running to 117 pages, is not only well provided with maps but 
furnishes descriptions of geological background, soils, relief, climate, and 
details on the adjacent seas, the inland waters, the flora and fauna, and the various 
geographical divisions, As is to be expected in an encyclopedia aimed at filling 
gaps in Western knowledge of the Ukraine, the sections on population and 
ethnography are treatises in themselves, together making up 364 pages of the 
volume. They deal in great detail with such subjects as the physical anthropology 
of the area, size and make-up of population, population movements, ethnic 
> composition, folk culture, oral literature and folk arts. A comparatively large 
„amount of space is devoted to various aspects of the Ukrainian language, including 
history, relation to other Slavic languages, grammar, dialects and orthography. 


The history of the Ukraine constitutes nearly 500 pages, beginning with archeol- 
ogy and ending with the Ukraine since World War II. The great episodes, such as 
the period of Kievan Ras’, the era of the hetmans, and the climax of national 
renascence and brief independence in 1917—20 are described spiritedly and in 
rich detail. This section closes with the far-reaching results of Sovietization, 
including the involvement of the Ukraine in World War II with resulting massive 
changes not only in territorial arrangements but in all other phases of Ukrainian life. 


The volume closes with two sections dealing with social factors.’ The brief 
section on Ukrainian culture, with chapters on general characteristics and con- 
stituent elements, national characteristics, and the history of Ukrainian philosophy, 
has among other things some highly interesting inferences based on word 
borrowings. The final section, on Ukrainian literature, is an excellent 139-page 
historical summary by periods, followed by a chapter on the Ukraine as reflected 
in literary works written in Russian and one on Polish-Ukrainian literary 
relations. 

The Encyclopaedia is indeed a credit to all concerned in its production, including 
the editor-in-chief, Professor Kubijovic, and his editorial staff, the board of 
advisors and the Shevchenko Scientific Society, under whose auspices the work 
was prepared. The Institute for the Study of the USSR may draw satisfaction 
from the fact that Professor Kubijovic himself has for long been a member of 
the Institute’s General Assembly. 


It is to be hoped that the concluding second volume will soon be available 
to round out this much-needed addition to usable information on an important 
land and its people. 

OFF. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio} 


, 


1 Conference of heads of central boards of 
scientific and technical societies, attended by 
senior officials of the Supreme National 
Economic Council, National Economic Coun- 
cil (Sovnarkhoz), Gosplan, Academy of 
Sciences and State Committee for Coordinating 
Scientific Research, by trade union central 
committee chairmen and others, takes place 
at the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions. Speeches by Chairman of All-Union 
Council of Scientific and Technical Societies 
V. G. Siluyanov and Chairman of All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions V. V. Grishin. 


2 Delegation headed by Chairman of State 
Committee for Coordinating Scientific Re- 
search K. N. Rudnev leaves Moscow by air 
for Paris at invitation of French Minister of 
State for Scientific Research and Atomic and 
Space Questions Gaston Palewski to acquaint 
itself with the organization of scientific re- 
search in France. 

House of Scientific Atheism of the Moscow 
City Section of the RSFSR “Znanie” Society 
opened in Moscow as a center for scientific 


atheistic propaganda. 


3 Nineteenth general assembly of the Academy 
of Medical Sciences opens in Moscow. 

Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev 
arrives in Rome for official seven-day visit. 

Report of departure for New York of 
Soviet delegation headed by First Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade S. A. Borisov to 
attend third session of committee for preparing 
UN conference on questions of trade and 
development. 

Annual general assembly of Academy of 
Sciences opens in Moscow. ` 

Conference on electrification of agriculture 
attended by over 500 persons, including 
power network officials and representatives 
of state and collective farms and of Party 
organizations of agricultural bodies, ends in 
f Moscow. 
4 Publication of Soviet government’s statement 
to West German government on manufacture 
in Western Germany of guided missiles and 
rockets and their export. 


February 1964 aad 


February session of Committee on Lenin 
Prizes for Literature and Ast opens. 

Program for exchange in fields of culture, 
science, technology, education and sport 
during 1964—65 between USSR and Italy 
signed in Rome. 

- Conference of ideological workers in the 
Central Asian republics, attended by over 
600 persons including Union republic Party 
central committee, oblast and city Party 
committee secretaries, opened by Chairman 
of the Party Central Committee Central Asian 
Bureau V. G. Lomonosov in Dushanbe. 

Death of Chairman of the Military College 
of the Supreme Court Lieutenant General of 
Justice V. V. Borisoglebsky. 


Signing in Rome of Soviet-Italian trade 
agreement for 1966—69 and of protocol for 
extending trade during 1964—65. 


6 Report of meeting of Party Central Committee 


Ideological Commission devoted to the 
question of illustrating children’s books. 
Proposal to set up interdepartmental artistic 
council to supervise production of children’s 
books and advise publishing houses and 
illustrators. 

Academy of Sciences, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and State Committee for Cultural Ties 
with Foreign Countries hold press conference 
for Soviet and foreign journalists on launching 
of “Hlektron-1” and “Elektron-2.” Press 
conference opened by Academy President 
M. V. Keldysh. 

Prof. N. N. Blokhin reelected President 
and Professors S. A. Sarkis and E. V. Shmidt, 
respectively Director of the Brain Institute 
and Deputy Director of the Neurological 
Institute, elected to the presidium of the 
Academy of Medical Sciences. 


7 Khrushchev receives secretary general of 


Brazilian Communist Party Central Committee. 
Central Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev 
present. 

Report of beginning of work on new canal 
in -Turkmenia, to stretch for 46 kilometers from 
Zakhmet to Turkmen-Kala to feed Murgab 
River, which dries up in summer. 
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Meeting of Moscow writers, cinema workers, 
composers, actors, artists and journalists with 
representatives of Soviet Army and Navy to 
discuss enhancing the role of literature and art 
in the patriotic education of Soviet servicemen. 
Meeting attended by Marshals of the Soviet 
Union R. Y. Malinovsky, A.A. Grechko, 
K. S. Moskalenko and F. I. Golikov and Head 
of the Central Political Department of the 
Army and Navy General of the Army A. A. 
Epishev. Speech by Malinovsky. 


8 Report of conclusion in Moscow of Second 
All-Union Congress on Theoretical and 
Applied Mechanics, attended by over 5,000 
Soviet scientists and engineers. 

Khrushchey meets delegation from the 
Workers’ Party of Vietnam, headed by tts 
Central Committee First Secretary. 

Publication of Khrushchev’s message to the 


British Prime Minister, United States and - 


French Presidents and Prime Ministers of 
Greece and Turkey on the Cyprus question. 


9 Report that Central Committee Bureau for 
Industry and Construction in the RSFSR 
has organized a conference of heads of oil- 
processing and machine-building plants, 
building and assembling organizations to dis- 
cuss improving quality of gasolene, diesel fuel 
and lubricants, 


10 Plenary session of Party Central Committce 
opens in Moscow to discuss intensification of 
agriculture, Speech by Minister of Agriculture 
I. P. Volovchenko. 

Soviet military equipment handed over ın 
Phnom-Penh as gift to armed forces of 
Cambodia. 


11 Ratification of agreement, signed in Dar-es- 
Salaam on November 6, 1963, for cultural 
collaboration between USSR and Tanganyika. 

Ratification of Vienna Convention on 

’ diplomatic relations, signed by Soviet repre- 
sentative on April 18, 1961. 

Ratification of Soviet-Afghan agreement, 


signed in Kabul on October 17, 1963, on ` 


rendering of Soviet aid in organizing extraction 
and use of natural gas from deposits in northern 
Afghanistan. 


13 Report of delivery to UAR of first 3,000 tons 
of equipment, manufactured in Bulgaria and 
supplied on the basis of Soviet credit, for new 
calum carbide plant under, construction at- 
Aswan. 
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Report of ratification of trade agreement be- 
tween USSR and Dahomey, signed in Porto 
Novo on July 10, 1963. 

Report of meeting held to mark fourth 
centenary of Russian book printing. 

Publication of denial by TASS of statement 
made by President of Madagascar, M. Philibert 
Tsiranana, to Senegalese paper Unité africame 
concerning construction by USSR of military 
base costing 60 million dollars in the Somali 
Republic. 

Arrival in Moscow of US businessman 


_ Cyrus Eaton, recipient of international Lenin 
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16 


17 


18 


19 


Prize “For Strengthening Peace Between. 
Nations,” on his way from India, where he 
attended the Twelfth Pugwash Conference. 


Publication of Khrushchev’s speech at plenary 
session of Party Central Committee. 
- Plenary session of Party Central Committee 
ends. Resolution of session published. -7 
Publication of communiqué on recent 
meeting in Moscow between Soviet Party 
representatives and representatives of Workers’ 
Party of Vietnam. 
Afghan Prime Minister arrives in Moscow 
from Kabul for mecical treatment at invitation 
of Soviet government. 


Report that large d=posit of phosphorites has 
been discovered in Gornaya Shoriya (Alta) 
region, Deposit, called the Belkinskoe, said to 
contain about 50 million tons of karst and 
seam ores, 


Party, Central Committee Secretaries M. A. 
Suslov and B, N. Ponomarev receive Vice 
Secretary of Italiar. Communist Party Luigi - 
Longo. 


Meeting held in Moscow between Moscow 
journalists and Soviet Army and Navy leaders, 
including Head of the General Staff of the 
Army and Navy, Marshal of the Soviet Union 
S. S. Biryuzov, and Head of the Central 
Political Department of the Army and Navy, 
General of the Army A. A. Epishev, Meeting 
opened by chief editor of Prasdz, board 
chairman of Union of Journalists of the USSR 
P. A. Satyukov. 


Danish Prime Minister Jens Otto Krag and 
wife arrive in Moscow on official visit at 
invitation of Soviet government. 

Renewal in Moscow of talks on conclusion 


“of mutual trade agreement for 1966—70 


between Finland and USSR. 
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20 On occasion of | holding of first Soviet kota 
and trade exhibition in Mali, Soviet- Chargé 
d'Affaires 'in Mali A. N. Kazansky presents 
Malı government with Soviet pavilion and 
some of exhibits on behalf of Soviet govern- 

ı ment, 

Announcement that session of World 
Council of Churches has ended in Odessa. 


21 New air link opened between Moscow and 


Algiers. 

~ Announcement that protocol on cultural 
exchange between USSR and Ghana for 1964 
has been signed in Accra. 

Publication of joint Soviet-Bulgarian s state“ 
ment in connection with visit to USSR from 
February 16 to 21 of Bulgarian Party end 
governmental delegation headed by First 
Secretary of Bulgarian Party Central Committee 
Todor Zhivkov. . 

Arrival in Odessa of US ship with first 
consignment of grain for USSR, consisting 
of about 7,000 tons of wheat. 


22 Signing of Soviet-US agreement on exchanges 
in sclence, technology, education, culture and 
other fields for 1964—65. 


23 Soviet Army and Navy Day; Malinovsky’s 
order published, 
Announcement that constraction of Moscow- 
Volgograd motorway has been started. 


24 Supreme Soviet delegation headed by Chair- 
man of Council of Union and of USSR Parlia- 
mentary Group I. V. Spiridonov arrives in 
Delhi on return visit at invitatidn of Indian 
parliament. 

Seventh session of international commision 
for preservation of fur seals in Northern 
Pacific starts work in Moscow. 

Supreme Soviet 
Supreme Soviet Presidium member N. V. 
Podgorny leaves Moscow. for Paris on visit 
at invitation of French National Assembly. 

Soviet-Cypriot talks begin in Nicosia on 
`~ establishment of air links between Moscow 

and Nicosia. 


25 Publication of Soviet note on seizure of Soviet , 
Embassy building and other property in 
Tirana by Albanian authorities. 


delegation. headed by 


Talks begin in Moscow on Soviet-Chinese 
cultural cooperation. Soviet delegation headed 
by Deputy Chairman of State Committee for 
Cultural Ties with ae Countries I. N. 
‘Medvedev. 


Opening 1n Mogadiscio of printing house 
built by USSR as gift to Somali government. 


26 Announcement of statt of construction of 
Akhindzhachai water reservoir, to have a 
capacity of 14 million cubic meters, on border 
between, Armenia and Azerbaidzhan. 


27 Third plenary session of All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions opens in Moscow, 
Its chairman, V. V. Grishin, gives report on 
tasks of trade unions resulting from decisions 
of recent plenary session of Soviet Party 
Central Committee. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-25.” . 


28 Japanese Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Moscow on visit at invitation of Soviet 
Party Central Committee. 


Meeting convened by Presidium of Party 
Central Committee to discuss intensification 
of agriculture. Speech given by Khrushchev. 

Publication of Soviet-Danish communiqué 
in connection with visit to USSR of Danish 
Prime Minister and wife. 


29 Plan for cultural cooperation between USSR 
and China for 1964, to encompass art, science, 
higher education, health and sport, signed in 
Moscow by I. N. Medvedev for USSR and 
by Chinese Ambassador to USSR for Chins. 


Soviet governmental delegation headed by 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
P. F. Lomako leaves for East Germany to 
attend Leipzig Fair. 





Changes and Appointments 


22 D. S. Chuvakhin appointed Ambassador to 
People’s Republic of Zanzibar and Pemba. 
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‘INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


An International Symposium on Soviet Agriculture 


On February 20—22, that is, shortly after the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party completed its recent plenary session on agriculture and ten’ 
years almost to the day since Khrushchev proclaimed the start of the virgin lands 
program on February 23, 1954, the first international conference on Soviet 
agriculture was held in the Institute for the Study of the USSR in Munich, under 
the title “Soviet Agriculture: The Great Decade?” American, European and 
exiled Soviet experts took part. The symposium was organized by the Institute 
in collaboration with the University of Kansas and was inspired by the conference 
held by that university in St. Lawrence in 1962. In the symposium, an attempt 
was made to sum up, from an economic rather than a political standpoint, the 
results of ten years of Khrushchey’s agricultural policy. 

In September of last yeat, there were already indications in the Soviet agri- 
cultural press that preparations were being made to celebrate the Khrushchev 
era as “the great decade” as soon as the 1963 harvest had been gathered in. 
However, bad climatic conditions, which showed up the faults in Soviet agri- 
cultural policy at their worst, put an end to all such thoughts of celebration. For 
the expert, the disastrous harvest of last year came as no surprise. In contrast to 
Western Europe and the USA, most of the good agricultural land in the USSR 
lies in climatically unfavorable zones—this applies particularly to the virgin lands— 
so that success or failure in Soviet agriculture, if not entirely dependent on the 
weather, is for the most part related to the amount of capital invested in fertili- 
zation, irrigation and soil conservation and to the intensiveness of cultivation. 

In his opening speech, Professor Roy D. Laird (University of Kansas), who 
initiated and organized the symposium, drew particular attention to one of the 
main reasons for the acute grain crises: As a result of Khrushchev’s policy, the 
amount of grain produced in the virgin lands has reached such a large proportion 
of the total grain production in the USSR that the entire harvest, and hence food 
supplies to the population, are now dependent on the harvest in the virgin lands. 
It is in the virgin lands, however, that the fluctuations in yields per hectare are 
the greatest, and since 1958 the yields have shown a general tendency to fall; 
for example, in the T'selinny Krai, the most important virgin land region, the 
yield per hectare dropped from 900 kilograms in 1958 to 360 kilograms in 1963. 

Mr. S. Kabysh, from the Institute, then surveyed the present state of Soviet - 
agriculture. Even in 1962, said Mr. Kabysh, only 147.5 million tons of grain 
were harvested instead of the 164 million tons foreseen under the plan. The plan 
for 1963 was 172.1 million tons. According to conservative estimates, in which 
account is taken of bad weather conditions in the various regions, the considerable 
losses occurring during transport and storage, winter grain killed by frost and 
the 21.6 million hectares simply “written off” (4.6 million hectares before the 
harvest and 17 million hectares after the harvest), the 1963 harvest was 111 million 
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tons at the most, and even this figure does not take into account the degree of 
contamination of the grain or its moisture content. For 1970, however, the 
planned grain harvest is no less than 230—263 million tons. Mr. Kabysh also point- 
ed out that in order to reclaim the virgin lands, manpower, machinery and seed 
materials had to be diverted from the traditional grain-growing regions of 
European Russia, which are particularly suited to the growing of winter crops. 
The result was that the areas sown to grain in these regions shrank considerably. 
Thus, from 1953 to 1960 the area sown to grain in the non-Russian republics of 
European Russia (including Georgia) decreased by 10 million hectares. During 
the same period, the area under winter wheat in the Ukraine, where the average 
yield per hectare is 1,990 kilograms as against 770 kilograms in Kazakhstan, 
decreased by 5.3 million hectares. 


Professor Alec Nove (Glasgow University) described innumerable major 
and minor agricultural reforms carried out during the last ten years, and also the 
laws governing their proliferation. For example, although the Party, realizing 
that it is desirable to give the kolkhozes and sovkhozes greater independence if 
agriculture is to be intensified, has indeed taken some steps in this direction, it 
feels itself compelled time and again to intervene out of a fear that the agricultural 


‘ production managers should try and act independently according to economic, 


rather than political, considerations. Experience has shown, however, that Party 
intervention, although ostensibly intended to increase production, tends to have 
the opposite effect, since, rather than being concerned with the economic results 
as a whole, it is dictated by the need to report the fulfillment of a given plan to the 
Party leaders. The Party, and not any central state authority, is now directly and 
exclusively responsible for agriculture (the Ministry of Agriculture is now oc- 
cupied only with research and model farms). 


Many of the current problems in Soviet agriculture are being mentioned in 
Soviet literature, which contains much information of value to the economist. - 
Thus, in his report, Mr. A. Gaev, from the Institute, was able to shed considerable 
light on the causes, dimensions and consequences of the present flight away 
from the countryside in the USSR by quoting copiously from literary works. 
Mr. Gaev remarked that whereas upon collectivization thé land lost its owner, 
it is now losing its tiller as well. 


. Dr. K. Waedekin, from the journal Osteuropa, presented a paper on the features 
of various agricultural regions and the different effects on these regions of economic 
directives from Moscow. Owing to the lack of regional statistics, the work 
involved in this report was extremely difficult and time-consuming. Dr. Waedekin 
gave 85 separate demographic and economic indices for nine agricultural regions 
for periods of 4—5 years within the decade 1952—62. The ensuing methodological 
discussion, particularly the contributions of Professor Fred. E. Dohrs and Dr. 
S. Utechin, will probably have a decisive influence on future trends in regional 
analysis. 

The report of Munich agricultural economist Carl Zoerb made convincing use 
of the comparative method. Mr. Zoerb took the virgin lands region and the 
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Canadian province of Saskatchewan, which resemble each other closely as regards 
geography and climate, and compared the economic conditions and production 
levels of both. The serious lack of capital investments in Soviet agriculture was 
thereby made apparent. The lack of machinery and transport is so acute that for 
seasonal work agricultural machines often have to be transported thousands of 
kilometers to where they are needed, while many machines stand idle during the 
sowing and harvesting seasons for the lack of a few spare parts. Mr. Zoerb cal- 
culated that during the period 1954—63 the average yields per hectare in Saskat- 
chewan were almost double those in the virgin land regions of the USSR. The 
Canadian farmers become impatient if the sowing is not completed in ten days at 
the latest, whereas their Soviet counterparts sometimes take three to four weeks 
and even longer. In other words, in Canada the poor climate is largely compensated 
for by the concentrated application of machines and manpower and also by special 
methods of farming, whereas in the USSR, and particularly in the virgin lands, this 
is not the case. 


In his report “Peasant Incomes,” Mr. H. M. Wronski (Paris) revealed the great 
disparity in incomes between kolkhoznik and sovkhoznik, and also between 
kolkhozniks in different regions. The kolkhoznik still has to bear a heavy financial 
burden. The prices at which the state buys from the kolkhoznik are still too low 
and those at which it sells machinery and fertilizers too high. Nevertheless, he is 
having to meet ever greater demands, particularly as regards improving the 
agricultural infrastructure, for which the state does not set aside any capital. He 
is still the last to have his needs attended to, and therefore suffers the most from 
the whims of nature and the absurd consequences of Party campaigns. In 
addition, the difference between town and country as regards income and standard 
of living has become politically dangerous, and the fluctuation of qualified 
manpower in Soviet agriculture has assumed such proportions that the introduc- 
tion of compulsory measures to stop it appears inevitable. Indeed, S. P. Pavlov, 
First Secretary of the All-Union Komsomol Central Committee, has already 
started a campaign to prevent such people from leaving their positions. 


Dr. Werner Klatt, from the Royal Institute of International Affairs in London, 
spoke on “Output and Utilization of Soviet Farm Products.” Although the data 
on the results of the 1963 harvest are still inadequate and will perliaps never be 
known in their entirety, Dr. Klatt attempted to draw up a food balance for the 
USSR for the economic year 1963-64. He estimated that the food consumption 
(at retail level) per person per day is 2,950 calories (1,730 calories being accounted 
for by grains and pulses), made up of 480 grams of carbohydrates, 90 grams of 
proteins and 75 grams of fats. Thus the menu of the Soviet citizen is still overloaded 
with starchy foods and badly lacks animal products and “protective” foodstuffs 
such as milk, vegetables and fruit. Moreover, animal proteins and fats will be 
scarcer in 1963-64 than in previous years. 


In the last report, Mr. G. Vvedensky, from the Institute, discussed Soviet 
agrochemical problems. Surveying past results and future plans in fertilizer 
production, Mr. Vvedensky pointed out the great disparity between the planned 
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expansion of-the chemical industry.and the planned production of fertilizers, 
which shows that this expansion is intended to serve other purposes, perhaps of 
a military nature, as well. In recent years the training of agrochemical specialists 
has been badly neglected, only about™-50 specialists having graduated in 1962 
from the two higher educational institutions in the USSR which train agrochemists 
atvall. To this Mr. Kabysh added that the planned drive to introduce the wide- 
spread use of chemicals in Soviet agriculture will require 19,000 agrochemists 
with university training and about 30,000 with technical school training. As Mr. 
' Vvedensky commented, however, the success of the fertilizer campaign will 
' depend on the scientific application of the correct type of fertilizer for the given 
'. crop and the given soil. In addition, the Soviet chemical industry has been produc- 
ing largely fertilizers with a low nutritive content—“useless ballast” as one Soviet 
expert described them—and is only now beginning the costly process of reequip- 
ping for the production of highly-concentrated compound fertilizers. Moreover, 
at present there is no question of introducing the cheap-to-produce liquid 
fertilizers. Another factor to be considered in Soviet fertilizer production is that 
exports (in 1962, 2.2 million tons of apatite concentrate and 877,700 tons of 
potash fertilizer, together about 18 percent of the total production) and the 
considerable losses due to inefficiency must be deducted from the gross 
production. Much of the fertilizer never gets to the fields, but is left at the 
unloading points and gets spoiled, since the kolkhozes either have insufficient 
manpower and transport to collect it, or else find it uneconomic to do so. The 
widespread use of chemicals in Soviet agriculture calls not only for plans for 
increasing production but for radical changes in entire sectors of the economy. 

Spectacular results in the near future cannot be expected. 

During the ensuing reports and discussions several points emerged. Firstly, 
` according to the very rough calculations made on the basis of material available, 
the sovkhozes in the virgin lands have not made any profit. Although Khrushchev 
gave the cumulative “net profit” for the nine years 1954—62 as 3.3 thousand million 
new rubles, this sum was arrived at by deducting the so-called “additional” 
investments from the total of the proceeds of the sale of the wheat piss the turn- 
- over tax; in fact, however, far from making a “net profit,” these sovkhozes made 
a loss of about 7.7 thousand million rubles, which could only be covered and 
turned into a “net profit” for the state by the huge turnover tax of about 17.5 
thousand million rubles. It is significant that the Soviets invariably give profit and 
turnover tax as a single figure. Secondly, from January 1, 1963, to January 1, 
1964, the number of pigs in the USSR dropped by 29.2 million, or 41.6 percent 
of the total; broken down into the “socialist” sector and the private sector, these 
figures were, respectively, 26 million from 53.6 million (49 percent) and 3 million 
from 16.1 million (18.6 percent). Since emergency slaughterings only increased 
the total meat production by 7.4 percent, most of the animals probably died of 
starvation. Incidentally, the figures just quoted show how the private sector of 
Soviet agriculture is less susceptible than the “socialist” sector to bad weather and 
faulty planning. Thirdly, according to data given by the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, the yearly damage caused by erosion by water and wind amounts to 
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about 4 thousand million rubles, i.e., about as much as the state investments in 
agriculture. 


Topics dealt with in the final discussion were the analysis of Soviet statistics 
on agriculture, the detection of developmental trends over periods of many years, 
the present and planned significance of irrigation, Party policy in the countryside, 
the criteria on which the Party bases its agricultural policy, and the transition to 
Communism. These last two questions will be treated more fully in a special 
conference to be held during the course of this year. 


Although a complete unanimity of views cannot be expected from sich a 
conference, certain general conclusions emerged. 


Soviet agriculture is not only faced with problems more serious than ever 
before, but cannot hope to make any real progress for the next few years, despite 
the intensification campaign which has just started. The prerequisites for any 
improvement have yet to be created. 


The virgin lands have lost their position as an essential source of Soviet 
grain. At best, half of the newly reclaimed area will even be productive. 


One of the most serious problems facing Soviet agriculture is that the central 
planning ‘and administrative authorities are evidently incapable of making due 
_ provision for regional differences, and make it difficult, if not impossible, for 
correct on-the-spot decisions to be made. 


Although peasant incomes rose considerably during the first few years after 
Stalin’s death, they are now stagnating at an inadequate level, and may even be 
decreasing. 


It is doubtful whether the intensification of agriculture so vital for the USSR 
can be achieved under the system of kolkhozes and sovkhozes. Increasing the 
production of fertilizers does nothing to eliminate the shortcomings inherent in 
the system. l 


. In all probability, the deteriorating agricultural situation will lead to economic 
and political changes, although exactly what these changes will be can only be 
surmised. Thus, for the next four or five years the relatively rapid growth of the 
Soviet population will most likely outstrip any increase in food production, a 
trend which the occasional good harvest will do nothing to alter. 


Forty experts and some twenty observers from various countries of 
Europe and Asia took part in the symposium. The discussion chairmen were ' 
Dr. Karl-Ernst Schenk (Münster University), Dr. S. V. Utechin (Oxford Uni- 
versity), Professor William B. Ballis (University of Michigan), Professor Hans 
Raupach (Head of the Osteuropa Institut, Munich), Professor Peter Wiles (Brand- 
eis University), Professor Harry Shaffer (University of Kansas), Professor Otto 
Schiller (Stidasien Institut, Heidelberg University) and Mrs. Luba O. Richter 
(Washington, D.C.). The chairman of the symposium was Professor Roy D. 
Laird (University of Kansas) and the co-chairman Professor N. K. Novak-Deker, 
from the Institute. i 
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Within the framework of the symposium there was a brief celebration in honor 
of Professor Otto Schiller, the Nestor of German and international research into 
Soviet agriculture, and a reception was given by Professor Raupach in Schloss 
_ Nymphenburg for the guests. 

At the end of the symposium, a resolution was adopted to commission the 
Institute with the establishment of a permanent international commission to carry 
out research into Soviet agriculture under the chairmanship of Professor Schiller. 

The proceedings of the symposium were recorded on tape and are to be 
published. Reports on the symposium have already appeared in the press and on 
television. Its conclusions will be dealt with in greater detail by various radio 


stations. 
W. A. 


A One-Day Seminar 


On February 20, 1964, the Institute for the Study of the USSR was visited by 
a group of students, who came to Munich under the auspices of the European 
Operations Division (Paris) of the Free Europe Committee. The group consisted 
of twenty-four young people from sixteen countries (Austria, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Hungary, Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, France, Switzerland, India, 
Nigeria, Angola, Ghana, Kenya, the Congo and Madagascar) who are studying 
at fifteen universities (those of Brussels, Vienna, Graz, Groningen, Geneva, 
Leyden, Louvain, Padua, Paris, Rome, St.-Gall, Florence, Fribourg, Eindhoven 
and Erlangen). : 

After hearing a brief description of the Institute’s publishing activities, the 
group was shown round the Institute Library by the Librarian, Mr. M. N. Proc, 
and also had an opportunity of seeing the literature on display in connection with 
the international symposium on Soviet agriculture, which was in progress at 
the time. There followed a brief seminar under the chairmanship of Mr. George 
A. Pismenny, during which three papers were read: by Mr. Y. P. Mironenko on 
“The Economic Geography and Administrative and Economic Districting of the 
USSR”; by Mr. Herman Akhminov on “Soviet Society”; and by Professor 
Panas V. Fedenko:on “What is the Meaning of Marxism, Leninism and Stalinism?” 
The lively reaction of the group, whose members were studying the most varied 
subjects and were not specializing in Sovietology, is indicated by the fact that the 
period allotted to questions and answers, originally planned to last half an hour, 
developed into an animated discussion which was continued with unabating 
energy during lunch and altogether lasted some three hours. 
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. -> New Contributors 


BRETHOLZ, WOLFGANG. Born 1904 in Brno. Studied law in Berlin, graduating in 1925. Editor of 
the Berliner Tageblatt until 1933, then of the Prager Presse, Spent World War Il in Poland, Rumania 
and Turkey as reporter for Swiss and Swedish papers. Now resident in Lausanne, permanent corre- 
spondent of the Basle National-Zeitung and diplomatic correspondent of the Hamburg Wel? am Sonntag, 
primarily engaged in journeying to East and Southeast Europe, Asia and Africa. Author of Ich sab 
sie silirzen (Munich, 1955), Indien (1957) and Aufstand der Araber (1959). 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Leading Positions and Personalities 
in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Government 


Since the publication of the last supplement, there have been numerous 
changes and the lists have now been revised as of March 15, 1964 The 
section “Changes and Appointments” at the end of the Buletin will provide 
the information needed to keep the lists up to date. 





For the sake of brevity, positions at all-Union level are not fully speci- 
fied. For example, Andret A. Gromyko 1s Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR :““of the USSR” 1s here omitted. Reference to Union republics other 
than the RSFSR 1s by the simple adjective: e.g., Demyan S. Korotchenko, 
member of the Presidtum of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine and Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Ukrainian SSR, is described as Presidium Member, Ukrainian Central 
Committee, and Chairman, Ukrainian Supreme Soviet Presidium. Party 
committees are referred to simply as committees, and in the case of those 
below the level of a central committee the republic 1s not mentioned at all. 
Thus, Vladimir V. Shevchenko, First Secretary of the Lugansk Oblast 
Committee for Industry of the Communist Party of the Ukraine, 1s listed 
as First Secretary, Lugansk Oblast Committee for Industry. Membership of 
the Union-republic supreme soviets 1s not indicated. 


PART I 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union Paro 2 
PART IL 

The Council of Ministers of the USSR . wwe : . 13 
PART M 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR..... .... Sib: seaeeetne 16 


PART I 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Presidium of the Central Committee 


Members 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 
KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S. PODGORNY, Nikola: V 
KIRILENKO, Andrei P. POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
KOSYGIN, Alekse: N. SHVERNIK, Nikola: M. 
KOZLOV, Frol R. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. VORONOVY, Gennady | 


Candidate Members 


EFREMOV, Leonid N. MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
GRISHIN, Viktor V. RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. 
MAZUROV, Kır! T. SHELEST, Petr E. 


Secretariat of the Central Committee 


First Secretary 
KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. 


Secretaries 
ANDROPOV, Yury V. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. POLYAKOV, Vasily I. 
DEMICHEYV, Petr N. PONOMAREV, Boris N. 
ILICHEV, Leonid F. RUDAKOVY, Aleksandr P. 
KOZLOV, Frol R. SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


` TITOV, Vitaly N. 


Party Commission 


Chairman 
SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 


First Deputy Chairman 
SERDYUK, Zinovy T. 


Central Auditing Commission 


Charman 
MURAVEVA, N. A. 


Members of the Central Committee 


ABRAMOV, Grigory G. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, 


ABRASIMOV, Petr, A. Ambassador to East 
Germany. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ADZHUBEI, Aleksei I. Editor, Izrestta. Deputy, 


Supreme Soviet. 

AFANASEV, Sergei A. Deputy Chatrman, 
RSFSR Council of Ministers, Chairman, RSFSR. 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz), Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

AKHUNDOV, Veli Y. Furst Secretary, 
Azerbaidzhan Central Committee, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ANDROPOV, Yury V. Central Committee 
Secretary. Deputy, Supreme Soviet: 

ARISTOV, Averky B. Ambassador to Poland. 


BAGRAMYAN, Ivan Kh. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Head of 
Army Services and Supply. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


BASOV, Aleksandr V. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, ` 


BENEDIKTOV, Ivan A. Ambassador to India, 


BESHCHEV, Boris P. Minister of ` Railroad 
Communications. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BIRYUZOV, Sergei S Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. Chief 
of the General Staff of the Armed Forces. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet 

BODYUL, Ivan I. First Secretary, Moldavian 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


BREZHNEV, Leonid 1. Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, Central Committee Secretary 
and Presidium Member. 


CHERNYSHEV, Vasily E. First Secretary, 
Maritime Krai Committee for Industry. 

_ Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

CHERVONENKO, Stepan V. Ambassador to 
China. 


CHUIKOV, Vasily I. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander in 
in Chief, Land Forces. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

CHURABV, Viktor M. Member, Central Com- 


mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 
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DANIYALOY, Abdurakhman D. First Secretary, 
Daghestan Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


DEMENTEYV, Petr V. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Aviation Technology. Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


DEMICHEV, Petr N. Central Committee Secre- 
tary. Chairman, Central Committee Bureau for 
Chemical and Light Industries. Member, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


DENISOV, Georgy A. Ambassador to Hungary. 


DYMSHITS, Ventamin E. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chatrman, National 
Economie Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Georgian SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Sovict. 


EFREMOV, Leonid N. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Deputy 
Chairman, Central Committee Bureau for 
RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


EFREMOV, Mikhail T, First Secretary, Gorky 
Oblast Committee for Industry. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


EGORYCHEV, Nikolai G. First Secretary, 
Moscow City Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. Minister of Higher and 
Special Secondary Education, Corresponding 
Member, USSR Academy of Sciences. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


ENYUTIN, Georgy V. Deputy Chairman, RSFSR 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, RSFSR Com- 
mittee for Party and State Control, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


ERMILOV, Viktor V. Fitter in Moscow factory. 


FEDOSEEV, Petr N. Vice President, USSR 
Academy of Sciences. Chairman of the Board 
of the Soviet-Hungarian Friendship Society. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. Minister of Culture. 


GAGANOVA, Valentina I. Brigade leader at 
Vyshny Volochek Cotton Mill (Kalinin Oblast). 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GALANSHIN, Konstantin I. First Secretary, 
Perm Oblast Committee for Industry. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


GARBUZOV, Vastly F. Minister of Finance. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GEORGIEV, Aleksandr V. First Secretary, Altai 
Krat Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. i 


GOLIKOV, Filtpp I, Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GORSHKOYV, Serge: G. Admiral of the Fleet. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander 
in Chief of the Navy. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GORYACHEYV, Fedor S. First Secretary, Novo- 
sibirsk Oblast Committee for Agriculture, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GRECHKO, Andrei A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense 
Commander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GRISHIN, Konstantin N. First Secretary, Ryazan 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


GRISHIN, Viktor V. Candidate Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Chairman, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


GRISHMANOV, Ivan A, Chairman, State 
Committee for the Building Materials Industry. 
Minister of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. i 


GROMYKO, Andre: A. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GRUSHETSKY, Ivan S. Secretary and Presidium 
Candidate Member, Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee. Chairman, Ukrainian Committee for 
Party and State Control. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet: 


IGNATOV, Nikolai -F. First Secretary, Orel 
Oblast Committee for Industry. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


IGNATOV, Nikolai G. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, Chairman, RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


TLICHEV, Leonid F. Central Comnuttee Secre- 
tary. Chairman, Central Committee Ideological 
Commission. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IVASHCHENKO, Olga I. Secretary and Pre- 
stdium Member, Ukrainian Central Committee. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KABIN, Ivan G. First Secretary, Estonian Central 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KALMYKOV, Valery D. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Radio and Electronics, Minister 
of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KALNEERZINS, Janis E. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Latvian 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


KAPITONOV, Ivan V. First Secretary, Ivanovo 
Oblast Commuttee for Industry, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet, 


KAVUN, Vasily M. Chairman of collective farm 
in Vinnitsa Oblast. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

KAZANETS, Ivan P. Chairman, Ukrainian 
Council of Ministers. Presidium Member, 
Ukrainian Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KELDYSH, Mstislav V. President, USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. Central Committee 
First Secretary and Presidium Member. 
Chairman, Central Commuttee Bureau for 
RSFSR Chairman, Council of Ministers. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KIRILENKO, Andrei P. Member, Central Com- 
muttee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, 
Central Committee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet, 


KISELEV, Ivan I. Director, Gorky Automobile 
Works. 


KISELEV, Tikhon Y. Charman, Council of 
Ministers, Belorussian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovist. 

KLIMENKO, Vasily K. Chairman, Ukrainian 
Trade Union Council. Candidate Member, 
Ukrainian Central Committee Presidium. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOKAREV, Aleksandr A. First Secretary, 
Krasnoyarsk Krai Commuttee for Agriculture, 
Depaty, Supreme Soviet. 


KOMYAKHOV, Vasily G, Secretary and 
Presidium Member, Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee. Chairman, Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KONEV, Ivan S. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
A general inspector of the Ministry of 
Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KONOVALOV, Nikoli S. First Secretary, 
Kaliningrad Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KORNEICHUK, Aleksandr E. Deputy Chairman, 

Council of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet. 

Chairman, Ukrainian Supreme Soviet, Board 

Secretary, Union of Writers of the USSR. 

Deputy Chairman, Soviet Committee for the 

Defense of Peace. Vice President, World Peace 

Council, 

KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. Presidium Mem- 
ber, Ukrainian Central Committee. Deputy 
Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chair- 
man, Ukrainian Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

KORYTKOV, Nikolai G. First Secretary, Kalinin 


Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Machine Building. Minister of the 
USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOVALENKO, Aleksandr V. First Secretary, 
Belgorod Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. Chairman, State 
Production Committee for Transport Con- 
struction. Minister of the USSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KOZLOV, Frol R. Central Committee Secretary 
and Presidium Member. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 

KRAKHMALEV, Mikhail K. First Secretary, 
Bryansk Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KRYLOV, Aleksei G. Director of Likhachev 
Automobile Works, Moscow. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KRYLOV, Nikolai I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Command- 
er 1n Chief, Strategic Missile Forces. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KUCHUMOY, Pavel S. Deputy; Supreme Soviet. 


KULAKOV, Fedor D. First Secretary, Stavropol 
Krai Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. , 
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KUNAEV, Dinmukhamed A. Chairman, Kazakh 
Council of Ministers. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, 

KURBANOV, Rakhmankul. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Uzbek SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


KUUSINEN, Otto V. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KUZNETSOV, Vasily V. First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LESECHKO, Mikhail A. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LOMAKO, Petr F. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Chairman, State Planning Com- 
mittee (Gosplan), Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LUBENNIKOV, Leonid I. First Secretary, 
Kemerovo Oblast Committee for Agriculture, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LYASHKO, Aleksandr P. Secretary and Presidium 
Member, Ukrainian Central Committee. 
Chairman, Ukrainian Central Committee 
Bureau for Industry and Construction. 


MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander in Chief, Armed Forces, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MANUKOVSKY, Nikola: F. Tractor team leader 
on collective farm in Voronezh Oblast. 

MANYAKIN, Sergei I. First Secretary, Omsk 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet, ` 

MAZUROV, Kirill T. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Belorussian Central Committee. Member, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. Ambassador to 
Indonesia. 

MIKOYAN, Anastas I. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. First Deputy Chatrman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MONASHEV, Leonid G. First Secretary, Kursk 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MOSKALENKO, Kirill S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Chief 
Inspector, Ministry of Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MUKHITDINOYV, Nuritdin A. Member, Board 
of Central Union of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 


MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P, Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Georgian Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Uzbek 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


NIKOLAEVA, Tatyana N. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Council] of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


NOVIKOV, Ignaty T. Deputy Chatrman, Council 
of Ministers, Chairman, State Committee for 
Building Affairs (Gosstroi). Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. , 

NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. Minister of the USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


NURIEV, Ztya N. Furst Secretary, Bashkir 
Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

ORGANOV, Nikolai N. Ambassador to Bulgaria. 


OVEZOV, Balysh. First Secretary, Turkmen 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. Minister of Foreign 
Trade. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PAVLOV, Sergei P. First Secretary, All-Union 
Komsomol Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


PEGOV, Nikolat M. Ambassador to Algeria. 


PELSE, Arvids J. Furst Secretary, Latvian 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PODGORNY, Nikolai V. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Member. Member, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


POLYAKOV, Vastly I. Central Committee 
Secretary. Chairman, Central Committee Bu- 
reau for Agriculture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. Member, -Central 
Committee Presidium. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PONOMAREV, Boris N. Centra] Committee 
Secretary. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


POPOVA, Nina V. Chairman of Presidium, 
Committee of Soviet Women. Chairman of 
Presidium, Union of Soviet Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. Deputy, Supreme Sovit 


POSPELOV, Petr N. Director, Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PRITYTSKY, Serge: O. Secretary, Belorussian 
Central Committee. Chairman, Belorussian 
Committee for Party and State Control. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PUZANOV, Aleksandr M. Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia. * 


PYSIN, Konstantin G. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. ‘Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Uzbek Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

RASULOV, Dzhabar D. First Secretary, Tadzhik 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ROZENKO, Petr A. Deputy Chairman, Ukrainian 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, Ukrainian 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


RUDAKOV, Aleksandr’ P, Central Committee 
Secretary. Chairman, Central Committee Bu- 
reau for Industry and Construction. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


RUDENKO, Roman A. Procurator General 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

RUDNEV, Konstantin N. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Coordinating Scientific Research. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RUMYANTSEV, Aleksei M. Editor, 


mira i sotsializma, 


Problenry 


RYABIKOV, Vasily M. First Deputy Chairman, 
National Economic Council (Soynarkhoz), 
Minister of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SATYUKOV, Pavel A. Editor, Pravda. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SENIN, Ivan S. First Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Presidium Mem- 
ber, Ukrainian Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SERDYUK, Zinovy T. First Deputy Chairman, 
Party Commission. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 


SHCHERBITSKY, Vladimir V. Presidium 
Member, Ukrainian Central Commuttee. First 
Secretary, Dnepropetrovsk Oblast Committee 
for Industry. Deputy, Supreme Soviet 


SHCHETININ, Semen N. First Secretary, Irkutsk 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. Central Committee 

FERA Deputy Chairman, Council of 
. Chairman, Committee for Party 
ieee State "Control Deputy, Supreme Soviet. ` 

SHELEST, Petr E. Candidate Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. First Secretary, Ukrain- 
ian Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SHEVCHENKO, Vladimir V. First Secretary, 
Lugansk Oblast Committee for Industry. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHIBAEV, Aleksei I. First Secretary, Saratov 
Oblast Committee for Industry. Depaty, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


SHITIKOV, Aleksei P. Firet Secretary, Khaba- 
rovsk Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SHKOLNIKOV, Aleksei M. First Secretary, 
Volgograd Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHOLOKHOV, Mikhail A. Board Member, Union 
of Writers of USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHURYGIN, Viktor A. First Secretary, Orenburg 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. Chairman, Party Com- 
mission. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SINITSA, Mikhaul S. First Secretary, Odessa 
Oblast Committee for Industry. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

SKRYABIN, Vladimir V. First Secretary, Rostov 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. f 

SLAVSKY, Efim P. Chairman, State Production 
Committee for Medium Machine Building. 
Minister of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. ` 

SMIRNOV, Leonid V. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SNIECKUS, Antanas J. First Secretary, Lithuan- 
ian Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SOBOL, Nikolai A. Second “Secretary and 
Presidium Member, Ukratnian Central Com- 
mittee Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
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SOKOLOV, Tikhon L Presidium Member, 
Kazakh Central Committee, Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SOLOMENTSEV, Mikhail S. Second Secretary, 
Kazakh Central Committee., Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SOLOVEV, Leonid N. Ambassador to Mongolia. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SPIRIDONOV, Ivan V. Chairman, Council of 
the Union of the Supreme Soviet. Chairman, 
USSR Parliamentary Group. 

STEPANOV, Sergei A. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Committee (Gosplan). Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SURGANOV, Fedor A. Secretary, Belorussian 
Central Committee. Chairman, Belorussian 
Central Committee Bureau for Agriculture, 
Deputy Chairman, Council of Nationalities of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

SUSLOV, Mikhail A. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

TABEEV, Fikryat A. First Secretary, Tatar 
Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Prestdium. 


TITOV, Fedor E. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TITOV, Vitaly N. Central Committee Secretary. 
Chairman, Central Committee Commission 
for Party Organizational Problems. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


TOLSTIKOV, Vasily S. First Secretary, Lemn- 
grad Oblast Committee for Industry. Member, 
Central Committee Bureau for RSFSR. Mem- 
ber, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


TOLUBEEV, Nikita P. Second Secretary, Dnepro- 
petrovsk Oblast Committee for Industry. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

USTINOV, Dmitry F. Fust Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, Supreme 
National Economic Council. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet.’ 

USUBALIEV, Turdakun T. Furst Secretary, 
Kirghiz Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

VERSHININ, Konstantin A. Air Chief Marshal. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander tn 
Chief, Air Forces. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Labor and Wages. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


VOROBEV, Georgy I. First Secretary, Krasnodar 
Krai Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


VORONOV, Feodosy D. Director, 
gorsk Iron and Steel Works. 


VORONOV, Gennady I. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, 
Central Committee Bureau for RSFSR. 
Chairman, RSFSR Council of Ministers. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


Magnito- 


YAKUBOVSKY, Ivan I. General of the Army. 
Commandet in Chief, Soviet forces in Germany. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


YASNOV, Mikhail A. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. First Deputy 
Chairman, RSFSR Council of Ministers. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

YUNAK, Ivan Kh. First Secretary, Tula Oblast 
Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ZAKHAROV, Matvei V. Marshal of the Sovict 
Union. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ZAROBYAN, Yakov N. First Secretary, Armen- 
ian Centrai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ZHEGALIN, Ivan K. Ambassador to Rumania. 

ZORIN, Valerian A, Deputy Minister of Foreign 

_ Affairs. 


‘Excluded: 
DAULENOYV, Salken 


Deceased : 


DYGAI, Nikolai A. 
FOKIN, Vitaly A. 
GAEVOI, Anton I. 


KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. 
MURYSEV, Aleksandr S. 
ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 


Candidate Members of the Central Committee 


ABDURAZAKOV, Malk A. First Secretary, 
Tashkent Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy Chairman, Council of the Union of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

AFANASENKO, Evgeny I. RSFSR Minister of 
Education. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

AFANASEV, Pavel Y, First Secretary, Magadan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ANNALIEV, Abdy A. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ANTONOV, Aleksei K. Chairman, Leningrad 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ANTONOV, Vasily I. First Secretary, Astrakhan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ARUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. Released from 
all posts on account of illness. 

BAKAEYV, Viktor G., Minister of the Merchant 
Marine, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BATITSKY, Pavel F. General of the Army. 
Commander, Moscow District Antiaircraft 

~ Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BAZOVSKY, Vladimir N. First Secretary, Nov- 
gorod Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. ; 

BEISEBAEV, Masymkhan B. Candidate Member, 
Kazakh Central Committee Presidium. First 


Deputy Chairman, Kazakh Council of Min- 
isters. 

BOCHKAREV, Aleksandr P, First Secretary, 
Saratov Oblast Committee for Agriculture, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BORISOV, Aleksandr F. Chairman, Southern 
Urals Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 


BORISOV, Semen Z. First Secretary, Yakutsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


BREKHOV, Konstantin I. Chairman,, State 
Committee for Chemical and Oil Refining 
Machine Building. Minister of the USSR. 


BUBNOVSKY, Nikita D. First Secretary, 
Khmelnitsky Oblast Committee for Agri- 
culture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


BUDENNY, Semen M. Marshal of the Soviet , 
Union. Member, Supreme- Soviet Presidium, 


BUKHAROV, Aleksandr S. No information 


available. 

BULGAKOV, Aleksandr A. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


BUTOMA, Boris E. Chairman, State Committee 
for Shipbuilding. Minister of the ‘USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 


CHABANENKO, Andrei T. Admual. 

DENISOV, Georgy Y. First Secretary, Mur- 
mansk ‘Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

- DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. Chatrman, Council 

of Ministers, and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Moldavian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


DOLINYUK, Evgeniya A. Team leader on col- , 


Iective farm in Ternopol Oblast. 


DRYGIN, Anatoly S. First Secretary, Vologda 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


EMELYANOYV, Vasily S. Corresponding Mem- 
ber, USSR Academy of Sciences. 


EPISHEV, Aleksei A. General of the Army. 
Head of the Central Political Department of 
the Army and Navy. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


EREMENKO, Andrei I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. A general inspector of the Ministry of 
Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ERMIN, Lev B. First Secretary, Penza Oblast 
Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. £ f 

FEDOROV, Viktor S. Charman, State Committee 
for the Oil-Processing and Petrochemical 
Industry. Minister of the USSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

FILIPPOV, Vasily R. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

FIRYUBIN, Nikola: P. Deputy Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 

FLORENTEYV, Leonid Y. First Secretary, Kos- 
troma Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. : 


FRANTSOV, Georgy P. Rector, Central Com- 
mittee Academy of Social Sciences. Member 
of Editorial Board, Kommunist. 


FROLOV, Vasily S. Head of Central Committee 
Department for Machine Building. 

GAVRILOV, Mikhall A. Second Secretary, 
‘Kirghiz Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GERASIMOV, Konstantin M. Deputy Chairman, 
RSFSR Council of Ministers. Chairman, 
RSFSR State Planning Commission (Gosplan). 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GETMAN, Andre: L. Colonel General. Com- 
mander, Carpathian Military District. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

GRIBACHEV, Nikolai M. Editor, Sovetsky coyus. 


GUSTOV, Ivan S. First Secretary, Pskov Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Fisheries. Minister of the USSR. 


‘ISKENDEROV, Mamed A. Deputy Chairman, 


Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Azet- 
baidzhan Supreme Soviet Presidrum. 


ISLYUKOV, Semen M. First Secretary, Chuvash 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

IVASHCHENKO, Aleksandr V. First Secretary, 
Nikolaev Oblast Committee for Industry. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KATROV, Ivan A. Deputy Chairman, Council of 
Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet. President, 
RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. 


KAKHAROV, Abdulakhad Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Tadzhik SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KALCHENKO, Stepan V. Chairman, Alta: Krai 
Executive Committee for Industry. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KANDRENKOV, Andrei A. Fist Sccretaty, 
Kaluga Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KARLOV, Vladimir A. Second Secretary, Uzbek 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KAZAKOV, Mikhail I General of the Army 
Commander, Leningrad Military District. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KHITROV, Stepan D. First Secretary, Voronezh 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 

KHUDAIBERDYEV, Normukhamed. Secre- 
tary, Uzbek Central Committee, Chairman, 
Uzbek Central Committee Bureau for Agui- 
culture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KIRILLIN, Vladimir A. Deputy Head of Central 
Committee Ideological Department Vice 
President, USSR Academy of Sciences. Board 
Chairman, All-Union Society “Znante.” 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KLAUSON, Walter J. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Estonian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KLIMOV, Aleksandr P. Board Chairman, Central 
Union of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 

KOCHINYAN, Anton E. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Armenian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KOLCHINA, Olga P. Second Secretary, Moscow 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOLOMIETS, Fedor S. Secretary, Kazakh 
Central Committee. First Secretary, Virgin 
Lands Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


KONOTOP, Vasily I. First Secretary, Moscow 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KORNIETS, Leonid R. Chairman, State Pur- 
chasing Committee. Minister of the USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KORTUNOV, Aleksei K. Chairman, State 


Committee for the Gag Industry Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOSHEVOI, Petr K. Colonel General, Com- 
mander, Kiev Military District. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. ' , 


KOVAL, Ivan G. Second Secretary, Tadzhik 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOVANOV, Pavel V. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
KOZINETS, Nikolat F. Chairman of state farm 
in Kazakhstan. 


KOZLOV, Vasily I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Belorussian Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium. 


KOZYR, Pavel P. First Secrctary, Vinnitsa 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. : 


KROTOY, Viktor V. Chairman, Central Urals 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 


KUMYKIN, Pavel N. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 


KURASHOV, Serge: V. Minister of Health. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KUZMICH, Anton S. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LAVRENTEV, Mikhail A. Vice President, USSR 
Academy of Sciences. President, Siberian 
Section, USSR Academy of Sciences. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


LEONOV, Pavel A. First Sccrctary, Sakhalin 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme’ Soviet. 


LOSHCHENKOV, Fedor I. First Secretary, 
Yaroslavl] Oblast Committee for Industry. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LUTAK, Ivan K. First Secretary, Crimean 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

LYKOVA, Lidiya P. RSFSR Minister of Social 
Security. 

MALBAKHOV, Timbar 


K. First Secretary, 


. Kabardino-Balkar Oblast Committee. Deputy, , 


Supreme Soviet. 
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MAMAI, Nikola: Y. Brigade leader in “Sukho- 
dolskaya” mine, “Krasnodonugol” Trust. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. ‘ 

MAMBETOV, Bolot. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Kirghiz SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

MARCHENKO, Ivan T. First Seriity; Tomsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MASHEROV, Petr M. Second Secretary, Belorus- 
sian Central Committee. 

MELNIKOV, Nikolai A. Second Secretary, 
Moldavian Central Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

MENSHIKOV, Mikhail A. RSFSR Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

MUSAKHANOYV, Mirzamukhamed M. Secretary, 
Uzbek Central Committee. Chairman, Uzbek 
Committee for Party and State Control. Deputy 
Chairman, Uzbek Council of Ministers. 

MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Eston- 
ian Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

NIKOLAEV, Konstantin K. First Secretary, 
Sverdlovsk Oblast Committee for Industry. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

NOVIKOV, Konstantin A. First Secretary, 
Arkhangelsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

OLSHANSKY; Mikhail A. President, All-Union 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ORLOV, Georgy M. Chairman, State Committee 
for the Timber, Paper and Wood-Processing 
Industries and Forestry. Minister of the USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

OSIPOV, Georgy I. First Secretary, Mordvinian 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PALECKIS, Justas I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Sovict Presidtum. Chairman, Lithuanian 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

PATON, Boris E. President, Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PAVLOV, Georgy S. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PEIVE, Jan V. Chairman, Council of Nationalities 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


PENKOVSKY, Valentin A. General of the 
Army. Commander, Belorussian Military 
District. Candidate Member, Belorussian 
Central Committee Presidium. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 
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PETUKHOV, Bons F. First Secretary, Kirov 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


PIMENOV, Mikhail A. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PLIBV, Isa A. General of the Army. Commander, 
North Caucasian Military District. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


POLEKHIN, Mikhail A. Head of Central Com- 
mittee Department for Party Agencies for the 
RSFSR for Agriculture. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


POLIKARPOV, Dmitry A. Deputy Head of 


Central Committee Ideological Department. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


POLYAKOV, Ivan E. First Secretary, Gomel 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


PONOMAREV, Mikhail A. First Secretary, 
Viadimir Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


POPOV, Georgy I. First Secretary, Leningrad 
City Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
POSTOVALOV, Serge: O. Deputy Chairman of 

Party Commission. 


PRIVALOV, Mikhail M. Senior foreman, Kuz- 
netsk Iron and Stéel Works. 


PSURTSEV, Nikdlai D. Minister of Postal 
Services and Telecommunications Deputy, 
, Supreme Soviet. ; 


RODIONOV, Nikolu N. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


ROKOSSOVSKY, Konstantin K, Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. A general inspector of the 
Ministry of Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ROMANOV, Aleksei V. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Cinematography. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

RUDENKO, Sergei I. Arr Marshal, First Deputy 
Commander in Chief, Air Forces. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. ` 


SAVITSKY, Evgeny Y. Air Marshal. Com- 
mander in Chief, Anti-Airctaft Defense Air 
Forces. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 


SAYUSHEV, Vadim A. Secretary, All-Union 
Komsomol Central Committee. Head of 
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* There 12 no separate Communist Party of the RSFSR Parey afaire 1 shie republic are bandied by the Parey Central Corie 


Bureau for the RSFSR, whose chairman is Nikita S Khrushchev 
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* The hat of members of the Council of Ministers of the USSR ıs based on the list of ex-effico members given in Prasda on 


December 13, 1963, as an emendation to the Constrtution, and is given 1n the same order. 


distinction between “all-Union” and 


(The 
“Unioo-republic” ministries, formerly observed in the Balleta, 1s here ignored.) “Other Ministers of the USSR,” 1c., officals who bold 
the rank of Minister although they do not bead a oe also include some (but not all) of the “Heads of Departments at Ministerial 


Level” listed below. 
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* Under Arucle 70 of the Soviet Constitution, the Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republica are ex-officio 


members of the Coanci! of Ministers of the USSR 
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ARTICLES 


The Monroe Doctrine: A Soviet View 


Basu. DMYTRYSHYN and Jesse L. GILMORE 


The Cuban crisis, as the October 1962 United States—Soviet direct military 
confrontation is commonly known, was an outgrowth of determined Soviet 
efforts in recent years to penetrate the Latin American countries. This penetration 
of areas traditionally considered to be “off limits” has raised before, during and 
after the Cuban crisis many questions about the nature and effectiveness of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Should the United States apply the Monroe Doctrine to stop 
_, Soviet intrusions into the affairs of the Western Hemisphere? If so, what means 
ot steps would the United States employ? Should the United States apply the 
Monroe Doctrine unilaterally or within the framework of the Organization of 
American States? Is the Monroe Doctrine really an effective instrument in 
preventing the Soviets from establishing a base of operations in the Western 
Hemisphere, or should the United States seek the support of its NATO allies 
+ to stop Soviet ambitions? Should the United States resort to a forceful application 
of the Monroe Doctrine? If so, would such action be within the historical and 
traditional applications and interpretations of the most celebrated United States 
foreign policy declaration? 

There would seem to be no precise answers to ase questions, for the Monroe 
Doctrine has been variously implemented as well as interpreted. Intended as a 
statement of policy, President James Monroe’s message to Congress on December 
2, 1823, solemnly declared that the’ United States would “consider any attempt 
on their [the European powers’] part to extend their system to any portion of 
this nec pues as dangerous to our peace and safety.” + It is questionable whether 


ay James D. Richardson (ed.), 4 Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents 1789—1897, 
Washington, D.C., 1896, Vol. I, p. 218. 
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this declaration was the magic force that prevented European nations from “inter- 
fering” in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere. The United States government, 
however, on several occasions invoked the Monroe declaration to reduce Euro- 
pean influence, i.e., to prevent the efforts of European powers to reestablish 
colonial empires or to meddle in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere. 
The first forceful reassertion of the Monroe Doctrine took place on December 
2, 1845, when President James K. Polk, concerned over the developing crises 
in Texas and Oregon, bluntly declared that the people of the United States could 
not “view with indifference attempts of European powers to interfere with the 
independent action 'of the nations on this continent.”? The Johnson Adminis- 
tration “used” the principles inherent in the Monroe Doctrine in the late 1860’s 
o “persuade” Napoleon IM to abandon his celebrated Mexican venture.’ Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland, in a special message to Congress on December 17, 1895, 
during the Venezuela—British Guiana boundary crisis, invoked the Monroe 
Doctrine, arguing that the doctrine was “strong and sound” and that “its enforce- 
ment is important to our peace and safety as a nation and is essential to the 
integrity of our free institutions and the tranquil maintenance of our distinctive 
form of government.” 4 


Political instability and economic chaos in Venezuela in 1902-3 and in the 
Dominican Republic in 1904 (which invited European intervention and blockade) 
and concern in United States official circles that the continuation of these con- 
ditions would act as a constant pretext for European encroachments (which 
might endanger the proposed Panama Canal as well as the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere) induced President Theodore Roosevelt to reexamine United States’ 
obligations inherent in the Monroe Doctrine. This reexamination, known 
. commonly as the “Roosevelt Corollary,” called upon Latin American republics 
to develop stable and orderly societies or “the adherence of the United States 
to the Monroe Doctrine may force the United States, however reluctantly, in 
flagrant cases of such wrongdoing or impotence, to the exercise of an international 
police power.”® During the next quarter of a century, under the “Roosevelt 
Corollary,” the United States offered several Latin American republics direct and 
indirect advice and assistance in solving some of their more pressing economic, 
social and political problems. 

Since the late 1920’s, the United States government has officially taken more 
interest in the stability and welfare of the American republics. This interest has 
manifested itself in numerous policy declarations such as: the Good Neighbor 
Policy of President Franklin D.-Roosevelt; the Lima Declaration of December 24, 


2 Ibid, VoL IV, p. 398. 

3 Ibid, Vol. VI, pp. 455—56. See also Richard Blaine McCornack, “James Watson Webb and 
French Withdrawal from Mexico,” Hispanice American Historical Review, No. 31, Baltimore, Md., 1951, 
pp. 274—86. 

t Richardson, op. cit., Vol. IX, p. 656. See also Walter LaFeber, “The Background of Cleveland’s 
Venezuelan Policy: A Reinterpretation,” The American Fissiorical Review, Vol. LXVI, No. 4, Richmond, 
Va., 1961, pp. 94767. 

5 Congressional Record, 58th Congress, 3rd Session, Vol. XXXTX, Part I, Washington, D.C., p. 19. 
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1938; the Act of Havana of July 29, 1940; the Act of Chapultepec of March 6, 
1945; the “Rio Pact” of September 2, 1947; the Organization of American States 
of May 2, 1948; and the Alliance for Progress of President Jobn F. Kennedy. By 
these actions the Monroe Doctrine, without losing the original intention of 
keeping foreign influence out of the Western Hemisphere, was transformed from 
a unilateral declaration into a multilateral obligation.® 


The changing official role of the Monroe Doctrine has had an important 
bearing on its interpretations by United States and foreign scholars. In the 
United States intensive scholarly interest in the origin, evolution and implemen- 
tation of the Monroe Doctrine began late in the nineteenth and continued into 
the twentieth century and resulted in an increased volume of periodical literature,” 
monogtaphic studies,® a nationwide sampling of opinion? and academic and 
public meetings.1° Among the most outstanding forces contributing to this 
enhanced interest in the Monroe Doctrine were: the emergence of the United 
States as a great power with global interests; the “Roosevelt Corollary” to the 
Monroe Doctrine, with subsequent applications of this innovation; the question- 
ing of the relevancy of the Monroe Doctrine as used by the United States govern- 
ment in its relations with Latin American countries; European efforts to penetrate 
the Western Hemisphere economically; the appalling political and economic 
instability of many Latin American countries; and the rising tide of nationalism 
among the peoples of that area. 





8 The literature on United States—Latin American relations since the late 1920’s is too voluminous 
to be listed here. For two.valuable studies see The United States and Latin America, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1959; United States_Latin American Relations, Washington, D.C., 1960. 

7 Among the earliest scholarly articles on the Monroe Doctrine were those of Albert B. Hart, 
“The Monroe Doctrine and the Doctrine of Permanent Interest,” The American Historical Renew, 
Vol. VIL, No. 1, October 1901, pp. 77-91; Worthington C. Ford, “Joba Quincy Adams and the Monroe 
Doctrine,” ibid., Vol. VII, No. 4, July 1902, pp. 676—96, and Vol. VIIL No. 1, October 1902, pp. 28—52; 
William S. Robertson, “The Monroe Doctrine Abroad in 1823—24,” The American Polstical Science 
Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Washington, D.C., November 1912, pp. 546—63. 

8 See especially Albert B. Hart, The Monroe Doctrine: An Interpretation, Boston, Mass., 1917, and 
David Y. Thomas, One Hundred Years of the Monros Doctrines, 1823—1923, New York, 1923. 

® On the eve of World War I, under the auspices of the American Society for International Law, 
asurvey was conducted of 146 college and university professors teaching international law and American 
diplomacy, 47 leading American newspapers and periodicals, and two living ex-presidents. This poll 
revealed a dominant view that the Monroe Doctrine should continue to be a policy of the United States, 
but that it should not continue to be an indefinite policy, to be enforced and interpreted by the United 
States alone. (See George H. Blakeslee, “Should the Monroe Doctrine Continue to be a Policy of the 
United States?” Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, New York, April 1914, p. 229.) 

10 Of the many gatherings the following three are the most illustrative: the April 1914 session of 
the American Society of International Law, at which thirteen papers on the Monroe Doctrine were 
presented with seven commentators (sbid.); the April 1914 session of the Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, at which fourteen papers dealing with various aspects of the Monroe Doctrine were presented 
(Annals of the American Academy of Polstical and Social Science, Vol. LIV, Philadelphia, Pa., July 1914, 
pp. 1—133); the centenary celebration on November 30 and December 1, 1923, of the Monroe Doctrine ' 

. held in Philadelphia and sponsored by the American Academy of Political and Social Science and the 
Philadelphia Forum, at which Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes, three Latin American ministers 
and two university professors discussed various aspects of the Monroe Dottrine (sbid., Vol. CXT, 1924). 
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The interest generated in the Monroe Doctrine by all these forces produced 
several outstanding interpretative studies of the origin and purpose of the 
Doctrine. Professor Dexter Perkins, who has devoted a lifetime of interest and 
productive scholarship to this subject, while recognizing the problem of national 
security behind the famous pronouncement,’‘sees in it fundamentally an idealistic 
and moral declaration. Professor Samuel F. Bemis, in his study of one of the 
architects of the Monroe Doctrine; has suggested that the Doctrine, while 
serving the immediate interests of the United States, has exalted for the whole 
Hemisphere the ideals of independence and the sovereignty. of the people and 
has “crystallized the instinctive aversion of American popular sovereignty to 
European monarchy, colonization and imperialism.”}? Professor A. P. Whitaker, 
analysing the conditions in the Western Hemisphere that contributed to the 
Monroe pronouncement, has declared that through the Monroe Doctrine the 
United States “undertook to defend Latin America from European aggression 
and to promote its commercial and cultural, as well as political, relations with 
the new states to the south of it.”13 E. H. Tatum, in his study of the background ` 
of the Monroe Doctrine, has argued that the famous declaration was essentially 
an expression of Anglo-American economic and political rivalry stimulated by 
“the republican, national spirit of the times.”14 

Latin American writers have been more divided in their appraisal of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Some have seen in it a beneficial policy for the Western 
Hemisphere. 18 Others have interpreted it as a policy of United States imperialism 
ańd aggtession.® Others again have tried to make a distinction between the 
original purpose and the subsequent application of the Monroe’Doctrine by the 
United States.!” Finally, there are those who have contended that from its 
inception the Doctrine never benefited the countries of Latin America because 
its intent was unilateral and selfish. +8 


The interest of West European scholars in the Monroe Doctrine has been 
neither continuous nor overwhelming. This is evident by the number of publi- 
cations on the Monroe Doctrine as well as the indirect treatment and the mini- 





i The following are the best known works of Professor Perkins on the Monroe Doctrine: The 
Monros Doctrine, 1823—1907, Cambridge, Mass., 3 vols., 1927—37; The American Approach to Foreign 
Poltcy, Cambridge, Mass., 1952; and A History of the Morros Doctrine, Boston, Mass., 1955. 

13 Samuel F. Bemis, “Jon Quincy Adams and the Foundations of American Foreign Polio, New York, 
1947, p. 407. 

13 A, P. Whitaker, The United States and the Independence of Latin America, 1800—1830, Baltımore, 
Md., 1941, pp. vii—~viii. 

M Edward H. Tatum, Jr., The United States and Exrops, 1815—1823 : A Study in the Background of 
ths Monroe Doctrine, Berkeley, Calif., 1936, p. 279. 

15 Luis Marla Drago, La República Argentina yel caso de Venezuela, Buenos Aires, 1903. 

18 Carlos Pereyra, E/ Mito ds Monroe, Madrid, 1916. 

17 Alejandro Alvarez, The Monros Doctrine : Its Importance sn the International Life of the States of the 
New World, New York, 1924: 

18 M. Romero, “The United States and the Liberation of the Spanish-American Colonies,” The 
North American Review, Vol. CLXV, Boston, Mass., 1897, pp. 70—86; Gaston Nerval e Diaz de 
aai Autopsy of the Monroe Doctrine, New York, 1934. 
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mizing of its importance. The most extensive study thus far is that of a German 
scholar, Herbert Kraus, who has argued that the United States has not used the 
Monroe Doctrine to gain territory but on the contrary has prevented non- 
American powers from expanding into Hispanic America.1® The British position, 
as exemplified by two eminent historians, Harold Temperley and C. K. Webster, 
is less complimentary. Temperley, in his studies of British foreign policy of the 
1820’s, has insisted that Eritish support of the independence of Latin American 
countries, backed by the Eritish fleet, insured success for the Monroe Doctrine;° 
while Webster has maintained that Britain played a greater role in behalf of the 
independence of Latin American countries than “any other foreign power.” 21 

Russian academic interest in the Monroe Doctrine before the Revolution of 
1917 demonstrated the same tendency as that of West Europeans, that is, it was 
not extraordinary in either quality or quantity. The Russians considered that in 
its origin the Monroe Dectrine was a statement of defensive policy, free from 
any aggressive tendencies, motivated by a diplomatic conflict with Russia (in the 
Pacific Northwest) and by a fear of the Holy Alliance. They argued, however, 
that with the economic ard political growth of the United States, the defensive 
nature of the Monroe Doctrine gave way to a more aggressive attitude, first 
introduced by the Polk administration and expanded -considerably during the 
1890’s and early 1900’s. They cited as the most notable examples of this aggressive 
tendency the interventions of the United States in Cuba, Panama, the Dominican 
Republic, Venezuela and Nicaragua. ?3 


* 


The Soviet view of tke Monroe Doctrine has passed through two distinct 
phases of development: from 1918 to 1945 and from 1945 to the present. Before 
World War II, Soviet interest in the Monroe Doctrine, as revealed through their 
publications, was extreme_y limited. While it is difficult to determine the exact 
reason for this absence of interest, it is highly probable that the lack of qualified 
scholars, the preoccupation with domestic policies, the struggle for security and 
the efforts to gain the support of and recognition by the United States con- 


~— * Herbert Kraus, Die Monrosedoktrin in bren Bezsebungen zur amerikanischen Diplomatie und zum 
Volkerrechi, Berlin, 1913; “What European Countries Think of the Monroe Doctrine,” Asnals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. LIV, July 1914, pp. 107—12. See also Georg Heinz, 
Dis Beziebsngen zwischen Russland, cingland und Nordamerika im Jabre 1823 : Beitrage zir Genesis der Monroe- 
doktrin, Berlin, 1911; Hector Petin, Les Etats Ums et la Doctrine Monros, Paris, 1900; and Camilo Barcia 
Trelles, Doctrina de Monros_» Coopsracién Internacional, Madrid, 1931. 

30 Harold Tefnperley, The Foreign Policy of Canning, 1822—1827 :. England, the Neo-Holy Alliance, 
and the New World, London, 1925; and Harold Tempérley and Lillian M. Penson, Foundations of British 
Foreign Policy from Piit (1792) to Salisbury (1902), Cambridge, 1928. 

. 2 C. K. Webster (ed.), Britais and the Independence of Latin America, 1812—1830 ; Selected Documents 
Srom the Foreign Office Archives, Loadon, 1938, Vol. II, pp. v and 48—49. 

23 I, O, Levin, “Evolyutsiya coktriny Monro i latinskaya Amerika” (The Evolution of the Monroe 
_ Doctrine and Latin America), [zzestiya Ministerstva inostrannykh del, Book VI, Part VI, St. Petersburg, 
1915, pp. 79~108, Levin’s article relies heavily on the work of Kraus. See also Brokgauz & Efron, 
Exntuklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), St. Petersburg, 1896, Vol. XIXa (38), p. 791; and 
V. N. Aleksandrenko, ““Wneshnyava politika severo-amerikanskikh.S. Sh. 1 uchenie Monro” (United 
States Foreign Policy and the Monroe Doctrine), Zhurnal Ministerstva sustitsti, No. 3, 1915. 


tributed to the paucity of literature concerning Latin America. The limited 
material published by Soviet scholars during the 1920’s and 1930’s was narrow 
in its approach, disorganized in its treatment and unsatisfactory in its quality.?3 
The one “substantial” analysis of the Monroe Doctrine was that in the Large 
Soviet Encyclopedia, which subscribed to a simple but traditional interpretation, 
tinged with Marxist-Leninist views of history, that the Monroe Doctrine emerged 
as a reply to a Tsarist attempt to organize, with the aid of the Holy Alliance, a 
reactionary intervention in the affairs of the Latin American republics.*4 This 
antireactionary nature of the Monroe Doctrine, the Soviets argued, continued 
to exist until the 1860’s, when it was used against Napoleon IPs adventure in 
Mexico. With the entry of the United States upon “an imperialist stage of deyel- 
opment,” the Soviets alleged that the United States government abandoned the 
original concept of the Monroe Doctrine—that of preventing foreign intrusion into 
the affairs of the Western Hemisphere—and turned it into a tool of its policy to inter- 
vene in Latin America, to enter the war with Spain, and during the Harding, Cool- 
idge and Hoover administrations to reserve “America for North Americans.” 3 

At the end of World War II, the Soviets modified their view. One of the main 
forces behind the modified view was the rise of revolutionary restlessness among 
the peoples of underdeveloped areas, including Latin America, which had 
occupied an important place in Soviet ideological pronouncements and long- 
range political strategy. The concentrated efforts to penetrate these regions ideo- 
logically, economically and politically began after Stalin’s death. The long-range 
aim of this penetration, which has varied in tactics from country to country, has 
been manifold. It has sought to exploit dissatisfaction in the less developed 
countries of the world with their present political and economic conditions. 
It has tried to foster the belief among the leaders of the underdeveloped countries 
that their poverty and present weakness stem from previous political status. It 
has hoped to establish a measure of good will, especially among politically 
articulate groups, by supporting their political, social and economic objectives. 
It has attempted to portray all Western programs for these countries as merely a 
disguise for old “imperialism” intended to maintain the non-industrial countries 
in a state of economic subjugation. It has sought to present the USSR as a benev- 
olently disinterested “brother” and champion of underdeveloped countries in their 
struggle for economic independence. It has endeavored to identify itself with the 
national aspirations of new states and to create the impression that only the USSR 
is interested in their industrialization. Finally, it has attempted to emphasize the 
superiority of the Soviet type of economy for rapid industrial development. 

The enhanced Soviet interest in underdeveloped regions of the world, including 
Latin America, during the past decade has evolved into a major undertaking. 


35 S., S. Mikhailov, “Izuchenie Latinskoi Amertki v Sovetskom Soyuze” (Latin American Studies 
in the Soviet Union), Voprosy istorii, 1962, No. 4, pp. 100—101. 

4 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1st ed., Vol. XL, Moscow, 1938, 
col. 139. 

% bid, It is interesting to note that this position strongly resembles the stand taken by such Latin 
, American writers as Carlos Pereyra, M. Romero and Raul Diaz de Medina. 
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This is evident by the growth of periodical literature and monographic studies, ?8 
academic meetings,®? the organization during the summer of 1960 of the 
Soviet Association of Friendship and Cultural Cooperation with Latin Ameri- 
can Countries, and the founding early in 1962 of a special Institute of Latin ` 
American Affairs at the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. The aim of the Insti- 
tute is to publish works on Latin American history, politics, economics and 
culture, to coordinate Latin American studies and research within the USSR as 
well as in the countries of the Soviet bloc, to establish and to maintain contacts 
with Latin American countries and to train Soviet personnel qualified in Latin 
American affairs. The Institute plans to publish a two-volume abstract on Latin 
America, a volume of articles on the recent national liberation and working class 
movements, a symposium on contemporary problems of Brazil and a volume 
dealing with “the success of socialist construction” in Cuba.*8 

It was inevitable that this concentrated Soviet concern with Latin American 
history and politics should lead to a reexamination of the nature of the Monroe 
Doctrine. The earliest indication of this change came in an article written for the 
Large Soviet Encyclopedia in 1954.2? According to the new version, the Monroe 
Doctrine emerged from the pressure of three forces: an intensified struggle 





% According to a study by the Slavic and Central European Division and the Hispanic Foundation 
Reference Department of the Library of Congress, about 2,200 items relating to Latin America and 
written by Russian as well as non-Russian writers were published in the Soviet Union between 1945 and 
1958. These writings were in the fields of anthropology, art, economics, education, geography, history, 
government, politics, labor, law, literature, music, philosophy and other areas of interest. (See Latin 
America in Soviet Writings, 1945—1958 : A Bibliography, compiled by Leo A. Okinshevich and Cecilia J. 
Gorokhoff, edited by Nathan A. Haverstock, Washington, D.C., 1959, 256 pp.) For a brief selective bibliog- 

“raphy published since the appearance of this study, see J. Gregory Oswald, “Soviet News and Notes,” 
Hupanis American Historical Revuew, Vol. XLI No. 1, February 1961, pp. 120-26. Some of the articles 
and books written by Soviet scholars on Latin America have been translated into Spanish and widely 
distributed throughout Latin America. Examples of periodical literature and monographic studies are: 
M. S. Alperovich, V.I. Ermolaev, L R. Lavretsky and S. I. Semenov, “Ob osvoboditelnoi voine ispan- 
skikh koloni: v Amerike (1810—1826 gg.)” (The Liberation War of the Spanish Colonies in America, 
1810—26), Voprosy istorti, 1956, No. 11, pp. 52—71; M. S. Alperovich and B, T. Rudenko, Meksikanskaya 
resolyntsiya 1910—1917 gg. 1 politika Soedinennykh Shiator Ameriki (The Mexican Revolution of 1910—17 
and United States Policy), Moscow, 1958. 

37 On May 12, 1960, the Institute of History at the Academy of Sciences of the USSR held a session 
to commemorate the 150th anniversary of Latin American struggle for independence, during which 
six Soviet Latin American specialists, N. M. Lavrov, A. I. Shtrakhov, M. S. Alperovich, B. I. Koval, 
L. Y. Slezkin and N. N. Bolkhovitinov, read papers on various aspects of the subject. The Institute of 
History intends to publish these papers. (See Voprosy istorii, 1960, No. 8, pp. 172—74.) 

28 Mikhailov, op. cit., p. 106. Mikhailov is the Director of the Institute of Latin American Affairs. 
Latin American problems in the USSR are also receiving attention from the Academy of Social Sciences, 
which is preparing a volume on the Communist parties of Latin America, The Institute of Ethnography 
at the Academy of Sciences of the USSR is preparing a number of works dealing with Latin American 
peoples and cultures. The Institute of International Relations is planning to publish several studies. 
The State Publishing House of Political Literature intends to issue a number of popular pamphlets on 
Latin American countries. Finally, Latin American problems receive attention at the University for the 
Friendship of Peoples established in February 1960 (later renamed Patrice Lumumba University), the 
aim of which is to train 3,000—4,000 students from Africa, Asia and Latin America to be good propaga~- 
tors of Soviet achievements in those areas and firm opponents of the West. 

3° Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. XXVIII, Moscow, 1954, pp. 251-52. 
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between Britain and the United: States for domination of Latin America, then in 
the process of emancipation from Portuguese and Spanish colonial rule;5° a 
threat from the Holy Alliance, which sought to “suppress liberation movements” 

` in Latin America; and expansionist tendencies of the United States. The Soviets 
contend that the last point was of decisive influence, and that the Monroe Doctrine 
in reality meant “America for the United States.” 


In addition to these contentions, the Soviets boldly asserted that from its 
inception the Monroe Doctrine has been employed by the United States govern- 
ment, to camouflage its expansionist plans, and that this government, using the 
role of “protector” of the Western Hemisphere, has sought to subjugate the 
countries of Hispanic America by interfering in their affairs, by imposing on 
them “‘slave-like treaties” ard by acquiring their territories. In the new Soviet 
view, the clearest expression of the aggressive nature of the Monroe Doctrine 
in its early stages of development was the Mexican War of 1846-48, which, it is 
claimed, netted the United States half the territory of Mexico. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, the “reactionary and aggressive nature” of the Monroe 
Doctrine became moré pronounced and manifested itself in such designs as an 
“imperialist war” against Spain in 1898 (by which the United States acquired 
almost all of the Spanish colonies in the Pacific and the Caribbean); systematic 
interference by the United States in the affairs of Cuba, Mexico, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Colombia, the Dominican Republic and other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere; determined efforts to eliminate from the Western Hemisphere other 
capitalist competitors (especially Britain); and plans to organize a police force 
to protect the interests of the United States in Latin America. Building on this 
evidence of the United States’ aggressiveness under the shield of the Monroe’ 
Doctrine, the Soviets allege that in the twentieth century the United States, has 
expanded beyond the perimeter of the Western Hemisphere, has attempted to 
impose its will on China and other countries of Asia, has interfered in the affairs 
of European countries and by these actions has transformed the Monroe Docttine 
into a weapon of its policy to establish domination over the rest of the world.3* 


The new Soviet interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine received further 
elaboration by Nikolai N. Bolkhovitinov, a historian specializing in Latin 
America, in his book on The Monroe Doctrine: Its Origin and Nature. Published by 
the Institute of International Relations in Moscow and based on a rather . 
extensive examination of non-Russian and Russian literature (both published 
and unpublished), this 335-page monograph represents the first major and de- 
tailed Soviet study of the Monroe, Doctrine. Its importance lies mainly in its 
unqualified rejection of the standard and known scholarly interpretations of the 
Doctrine, and above all in its persistent emphasis that the famous declaration was 





30 This view is somewhat similar to that advocated by Tatum, øp. cit., as well as J. Fred Rippy, 
Rivalry of the United States and Great Britain over Latin. America (1808—1830), Baltimore, Md., 1929. 

31 Bolshaya Soveiskaya Entstklopediya, Vol. XXVII, p. 251. See also B. N. Ponomarev eA); Pok- 
tichesky slovar (Political Dictionary), Znd ed., Moscow, 1958, p. 177. 

32 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, Vol. XXVII, p. 252. 
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a product of two principal forces: aggressive capitalism, which, it is argued, 
always and everywhere “is inseparably bound up with violence, with wars, with 
aggression and the subjugation of weak nations,” and militant bourgeois 
nationalism, which ‘seeks to increase its “sphere of influence.” 33 


To support the thesis that “aggressive capitalism” was a major instigator of 
the Monroe Doctrine, Bolkhovitinov has advanced an interesting argument. He 
- opposes the view thatthe United States was an agrarian nation until the second 
half of the nineteenth century and insists that as early as the end of the War of 
1812 the United States (and especially New England) was a rapidly developing 
capitalist country. In defense of this contention he cites the growth and mechani- 
zation of the textile industry; the rise of numerous industrial and commercial 
families; a substantial increase of capital; the great upsurge of metallurgy; the 
growth of the merchant marine with a corresponding expansion of commercial 
relations with the rest of the world; increased employment of people in industry 
and resulting urbanization; the building of roads, canals and harbors; the enact- 
ment of the Tariff of 1816 “aimed at creating a domestic market”; and the develop- 
ment of economic bonds between northern capitalists and southern plantation 
owners. Bolkhovitinov maintains that these and other “indicators of maturing 
aggressive capitalism” gave an impetus to expansionist tendencies and the quest 
for new markets.*4 

According to Bolkhovitinov, the expansion of this “aggressive capitalism” 
assumed two basic directions: northern and southern. The principal leaders of 
the former were representatives of the bourgeoisie, land speculators, rich fur 
traders, mining companies, lumbermen, farmers, European emigrants and 
workers.3> ‘The chief spokesmen of southern expansion were slave-owning 
planters who had come under the “patriarchal protection” of northern and 
British capitalists. In his opinion, the southern expansion was more aggressive 
and accordingly played a more decisive role in the development of the Monroe 
Doctrine. To “prove” this thesis he cites the increase in cotton exports between 
1816 and 1827 and suggests that this increase (in view of the slaves’ lack of 
interest in increased production and the absence of advanced technology) could 
have come only with territorial expansion. 38 


Bolkhovitinov acknowledges that incorporation of new territories into the 
expanding capitalist system has helped the development of the productive forces 
of the area. He stresses, however, that this expansion was not idyllic, as American 
historians would like one to believe, but on the contrary was accomplished through 
brutal treatment of the Indians and ruthless encroachments on possessions of 
Britain, France, Spain, Russia and Mexico. Bolkhovitinov is also critical of the 
failure of American historians to see the connection between territorial expansion 





33 N, N. Bolkhoyitinov, Doktrina Monro: Proiskbozhdeniei kbarakter (The Monroe Doctrine: Origins 
and Character), Moscow, 1959, p. 6. 

H All treated in considerable detail in ibid., pp. 9—36. 

35 Tbid., pp. 53—54. 

38 Ibid., pp. 55—56. 
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and the desire to extend the slave economy. His criticism is based on the theory 
that United States historians explain this expansion by giving credit to favorable 
national factors and poor farmers and not to the slave owners who actually 
spearheaded the westward movement in the south.%? 


The second force which, in Bolkhovitinow’s view, exercised profound in- 
fluence on the Monroe Doctrine was “militant bourgeois nationalism.” While 
he acknowledges the progressive contributions of the United States in such 
declarations as peoples’ sovereignty and the inalienable right of the people to 
rebel, he argues, nevertheless, that by its very nature as a bourgeois state the 
United States was propelled toward nationalism and expansion of its sphere of 
influence. He contends that expansionist tendencies already present in the colonial 
period assumed the form of “messianism” and “providential exclusiveness” in 
the early national period and culminated in the Monroe Doctrine of 1823. To 
support this thesis, he cites such evidence as the Louisiana Purchase of 1803; the 
acquisition of Florida in 1819; the penetration into Texas in the early 1820's; 
an interest in Cuba; and selected passages from the writings of Jefferson, 
Franklin, G. Morris, Clay, Calhoun, Jackson, Benton and John Q. Adams— 
individuals who, he states, subscribed to the concepts of “natural frontiers,” 
“geographic symmetry,” “control of river mouths,” “exits to the sea,” “Manifest 
Destiny” and the “American system.’38 


Having convinced himself that the Monroe Doctrine was a product of 
two selfish and aggressive forces—capitalism and nationalism—, Bolkhovitinov 
then questions the validity of certain standard interpretations of the Monroe 
Doctrine. He repudiates, for instance, the idea that the Monroe Doctrine 
was intended to benefit Latin American people and cites as evidence an anti- 
Latin American attitude on the part of leaders in the United States; a consid- 
eration of Latin America by various United States officials as an appendage 
of the United States; a racial bias and belief by southern plantation owners 
that Hispanic American peoples were subhuman; a feeling among the people 
of the United States that they had nothing in common with their southern 
neighbors; the supplying of arms to royalists in Latin America by the United 
States; and an unwillingness on the part of the United States government to 
support revolutionary movements in the Western Hemisphere.*® The cardinal 
weakness of his “evidence” lies in Bolkhovitinov’s apparent gross ignorance of 
political processes in the United States and above all in his naive assumption (or 

- his deliberate misrepresentation) that a speech from the floor of Congress by any 
legislator on an opinion voiced by any important individual invariably represents 


37 Ibid., pp. 44—45 and 59—60. These charges reveal that Bolkhovitinov is unfamiliar with basic US 
historiography. g 

38 Ibid., pp. 68—89. 

3 Jbid., pp. 92 and 152. Bolkhovitinov reiterated this view in a paper delivered at the session held 
by the Institute of History at the Academy of Sciences of the USSR to commemorate the 150th anni- 
versary of the Latin American revolutions on May 12, 1960 (Voprosy istorii, 1960, No. 8, p. 174). This 
interpretation seems to coincide with the views of many militant anti-United States Latin Americans. 
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a policy of the United States government. This assumption has led him throughout 
his study to innumerable rash generalizations that cannot be substantiated. 
Bolkhovitinov is also highly critical of the interpretation that the Monroe 
Doctrine was primarily defensive in nature—a response, as it were, to threats 
from the Holy Alliance in Latin America and from Russia in the Pacific North- 
west.*0 He categorically states that there was no real threat to Latin America and 
, that no real plans of intervention were considered by the members of the Holy 
Alliance, He further maintains that the prospect of a reestablishment of Spanish 
domination in America was absurd, that the United States government was aware 
of the non-existence of such “threats,” and that these threats were manufactured 
by the British and United States governments and press to enable them, while 
posing. as protectors of the Western Hemisphere; “to gain political advantage.” 4t 
Needless to say, Bolkhovitinov’s failure to “discover” the presence of a European 
threat to the Western Hemisphere‘? reinforces his preconceived thesis that the 
Monroe Doctrine was motivated by selfish interests of the United States and not 
by the interests of Spanish colonies struggling for their independence; that it 
was an expression of the aggressive policy inherent in every “bourgeois state”; 
and that from the Western Hemisphere this “aggressive tendency” of the United 
States spread subsequently throughout the entire world—a reasoning which, as 
we noted, was first expressed in the 1954 edition of the Soviet encyclopedia.‘* 


Soviet views on the origin, purpose and development of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which have been summarized briefly in the preceding pages, and especially 
those expounded since 1954, raise two basic questions: What is the aim of this 
unusual presentation of distorted evidence? And for what audience or purpose 
is this evidence intended? To answer these questions is not an easy task, because 
out knowledge of the exact Soviet intentions in Latin America is inadequate. 
The following, however, is certain. Since 1954, Soviet interest in Hispanic 
America has rapidly and systematically increased and has led'to numerous cultural 
exchanges, visits, trade exhibitions, trade agreements and above all to persistent 
assertions, both official and unofficial, that the USSR is a selfless friend of 
Latin American peoples while the United States is their chief oppressor and 

. exploiter, past and present. With Cuba, Soviet relations since 1959 have developed 
into a close cultural, political, economic and military tie—a development which 
has presented the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, and indeed the entire Western 
Hemisphere, with its most, formidable challenge to date. Intoxicated by their 


40 Bolkhovitinov, op. ci#., p. 186.. At the same session, Soviet Latin-American specialist L. Y. 
Slezkin advanced the view that, while adhering to the ideas of the Holy Alliance, early in the nineteenth 
century the Russian government followed a policy of feutrality with respect to Latin America. This 
course, Slezkin argues, stemmed from the Russians’ realization that Spain was in no position to regain 
her lost ground in the Western Hemisphere, from Russia’s lack of direct interests in that region, and 
from the pressure of Russian public opinion. (See Voprosy istorii, 1960, No. 8, p. 174.) 

41 Bolkhovitinov, op. sit., p. 186. 

4 There is general agreement among twentieth-century scholars that a serious threat of intervention 
by members of the Holy Alliance in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere did not exist—a view that was 
not very apparent before Monroe’s address to Congressi in 1823. 

43 Thid., pp. 305—6." 
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apparent success and convinced that “the Monroe Doctrine was dead,’’44 the 
Soviets ignored all warnings about their encroachments in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Late in 1962, Soviet overconfidence led to a direct military confrontation, 
which resulted in a partial Soviet withdrawal of offensive weapons from Cuba. 
The resolute action of the United States and the cooperative support of many 
OAS members during and following the height of the Cuban crisis of 1962 
indicated that the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine—that of keeping foreign influence 
out of the Western Hemisphere—was far from dead. 





“4 Pravda, July 13, 1960, pp. 1—2, as quoted in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. XI, 
No, 28, p. 9. 
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The Fate of Russian Orthodox Church Music: 
A Loss to Russian Musical Culture 


I.N. SHUMILIN 


The struggle between Communism and religion 1n the USSR has been dealt with by 
numerous articles in these columns. Only one, however, has reviewed the state of music 
in the Russian Orthodox Church (Johann von Gardner, “The State of Orthodox Church 
Music in the USSR,” Bulletin, 1963, No. 4). The present article, which we are publishing 
in connection with the Greek Orthodox Easter, approaches the subject from other points 
of view as well as that of Sovietology. 


Having suppressed all nationalist movements in the USSR in the thirties, 
Stalin made a generous gesture by permitting the holding of periodical “ten-day 
festivals” of national art in the capital, which were organized on a lavish scale. 
The concluding event was usually a banquet in the Kremlin, given for those 
who had taken part in the festival and attended by Stalin, Molotov, Voroshilov and 
other prominent personalities. At the end of such a festival devoted to Ukrainian 
art, in which a central place had been given over to the Kiev opera, the traditional 
banquet lasted far into the night, and at dawn Stalin invited five leading figures 
from the opera to his dacha outside the city. Among the guests was a certain 
chorusmaster, known to the present writer, who subsequently reported a conver- 
sation that took place with Stalin. 

The talk was easy and informal, and much was said that would have been 
unthinkable under ordinary circumstances. Among other things, the conversation 
turned to singing, in particular the singing of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
which Stalin, as a former student at a theological school, knew well. He expressed 
appreciation of the beauty of these church melodies, and added significantly: 
“We have destroyed church music: a tremendous gap has been created which 
we must try and fill.” 

This remark is significant as implying an acknowledgement of the barbarity 
of destroying something of tremendous spiritual force, whose influence on the 
people represented a threat to the Communist regime. It indicates that Stalin was 
aware that church music filled a need in the life of the Russian people, and that . 
after its destruction something must be found to take its place. In fact, however, 
the Party has not succeeded in finding a substitute: the reasons for this failure 
become clear if we consider the origin of Russian church music. 


* 


The history of Orthodox church music is presented fairly fully in the Chron- 
icles, in the decisions of Church councils and other ecclesiastical documents, and 
in general literature. The life of Russian society and of individual members of 
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this society was permeated by religious influences, by ardent faith and a reverence 
for the Church as a place of worship. It was through the medium of religious 
education that the Russian We/tanschauung received its final form. 


When Orthodoxy came to Rus’ from Greece toward the end of the tenth 
century, it brought with it the choral type of service which had already emerged 
in the Eastern Churches. Naturally, in the course of time the liturgy—in the 
sense of form of service—of the Russian Church underwent modifications of its 
own, so that the prayer book at present in use there differs from that of the Greek 
Church of Constantinople. This evolution is to be seen even more clearly in the 
music of the Church: the typically Greek, Serbian and Bulgarian melodies that 
were originally taken as a model were to some extent abandoned and a national 
musical tradition came into existence, resulting in the appearance of melodies 
based on the octoechos, (osmoag/asie) and the so-called znamenny raspev. 


The composer of all the different types of melody, associated with various 
cities such as Kiev, Vladimir, Novgorod, Smolensk, Pskov and Moscow, is in 
reality the Russian people. At best, we can put a name to those who harmonized 
these melodies or otherwise reduced them to order, but not to those who created 
them. The singing schools of the demestiki, as choirmasters and singing teachers 
in ancient Rus’ were termed, began to appear at a fairly early date — in Kiev, for 
example, at the end of the eleventh and beginning of the twelfth centuries. The 
Desyatinnaya Church there had its “school [dvor] of demestiki,” but this did little 
to influence or mold the content of these melodies. The most important of them 
gradually emerged over the centuries under the hands of nameless psalmists as 
an expression of the boundless Russian landscape and the varying moods of the 
Russian soul. There were periods of decline, followed by artistic revival; the 
Tatar Yoke left its mark, as did the decisions of various reforming Church 
councils. 

At first, the only language used was Greek; later, Church Slavonic was intro- 
duced in addition, so that, for example, the Novgorod Aondakar contains texts in 
the two languages, side by side. However, as soon as Russian church music 
started to dispense with Greek borrowings, the Greek language also began to be 
dropped, and since then Church Slavonic has remained the universal language of 
the Russian Church. The union of Church Slavonic with Russian melodies 
could only, of course, benefit the whole, since entirely alien elements in language 
or music (or both) militated against their harmonious combination.t 

As in Western Europe, chanting in the Russian Church was at first in unison, 
as it still is among the Old Believers. Gradually, it developed into two- and three- 
part ( (early eleventh century) and then into four-part singing. As early as the 


TA Attempts such as have been made recently to sing Russian church melodies to foreign texts do 
much to weaken the musical effect, as the present writer’s own experience shows. The choir organized 
by him for the purpose of singing these chants and composed entirely of young Germans, sings in 
Church Slavonic, a language which for them is unintelligible and difficult to pronounce, Nevertheless, 
attempts to introduce German translations of the original texts for singing purposes have always 
provoked protests from the singers themselves, who consider that the German texts sound alien in this 
setting and so reduce the effect of the music. 
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reign of Yaroslav, three Greek singers came from Constantinople to Kiev, and 
are desctibed by the Stepennaya Kniga as singing in three parts. To this day, 
chanting in three parts together with a Aanonarkh is usual in Russian monasteries. 
(Before printing was introduced in Russia in the sixteenth century, the expense 
and scarcity of manuscripts and the poor illumination of candlelight made it 
impossible for a choir of sixty or seventy men to read the chants and texts during 
performance; this led to the appearance of the Aanonarkh, usually a boy with a 
good alto voice, who recited the text of every verse before it was repeated by 
the choir. The institution of the kasonarkb was retained after the practical neces- 
sity for it had passed, and, as stated, is preserved today.) In four-part singing, 
descants were also to be found, although it was only much later that women were 
allowed to sing in church choirs, and then not always. 

During the course of the eighteenth century, the influence of West European 
music, especially that of Italy, becomes noticeable. Factors contributing to this 
development were the improvement of cultural exchanges between Eastern and 
Western Europe, the spread of the Catholic and Uniate Churches in Western and 
Southwestern Russia, and the fact that many Russian composers at that time 
received their training in Italy. The works of such composers as Galuppi, Sarti, 
Bortnyansky and Berezovsky are noteworthy for their superficial beauty and the 
solemnity and emotional content of their melodies, but, being artificially con- 
structed on a theoretical basis, were far from the spirit of Russian Orthodox 
Church music and frequently even failed to suit the meaning of the texts. In 
certain musical and court circles, a style of singing became popular which, though 
applied to folk music, was reminiscent of Italian opera. 

A number of Russian composers protested warmly against the introduction of 
the new style, which Tchaikovsky in a letter described as a “musical orgy.” 
Tchaikovsky’s view, which was shared by Kastalsky, Chesnokov, Grechaninov 
and others, would appear to obtain even today: 


The Russian Orthodox service has an advantage over the services of other 
denominations of the West in the sphere of ecclesiastical singing. The Russian 
Orthodox Church has a wealth of church melodies. ... The creators of these chants 
were men of high religious spag devout men [podvizhmki] endowed with the gift of 
knowledge of divine sounds.? 


In his message of June 22, 1953, to the clergy of ee the Patriarch 
condemned the liturgical use of music of a secular character: the singing ia 
church, he said, must be ecclesiastical not merely in name but also in fact, and 
hymns alien to the spirit of the Church should not be performed in deference 
to choirmasters who have little or nothing to do with the Church.® (It is, of 
course, necessary to distinguish between liturgical music and other music of a 
religious nature.) 

Consisting largely, as it does, of anonymous paleo of the Russian 
people, Russian Orthodox Church music, like all folk aa reflects the feelings 


2 Zburnal Moskovskoi Patrtarkbis, 1952, No. 3, p. 247. 
3 Ibid., 1954, No. 1, pp. 11-12. (Full text quoted in Bulletin, 1963, No. 4, pp. 11-12) 
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and aspirations of the people that created it, testifying in particular to its deep 
religiosity. Because of its popular origins, it is an educative and edifying force, 
in a moral as well as in a musical sense. It has been an important factor in the 
history of Russian music in general, as Tchaikovsky’s Queen of Spades, Rimsky- 
Korsakovw’s Sadko, Maiskaya noch, Grad Kitezh and Svetly prazdnik and Mus- 
sorgsky’s Boris Godunov, for example, show. . 


* 


As to the fate of Russian church music under the Communist regime, the 
words of Stalin himself quoted at the beginning of this article suffice to describe 
what happened during the first few decades. The relaxation of religious persecu- “ 
tion which began in 1943 has since given way to a renewal of the former campaign 
against religion, which is attested by numerous reports in the Soviet press, so 
that the situation today is little different from that of the prewar period. The 
struggle with religion—and hence with church music—may vary in form and 
intensity, but persists nevertheless. Since Marxism is opposed to all spiritual 
aspirations, it is not surprising that the Communist leaders see in religious music 
an active enemy, a force which raises humanity above the level of materialism. 
And so Soviet citizens who sing in church choirs are subjected to repressive 
measures; they are dismissed from their work and deprived of the right to belong 
to trade unions. Professional singers are now forbidden to sing in these choirs 
and since all musical conservatories, opera theaters and other secular institutions 
concerned with music are operated by the state, church choirs, as a result of this 
ban, now have almost no sources upon which they can draw for the recruitment 
of trained singers. When reading the ‘reports of young people who are dismissed 
from their place of employment or expelled irom school for singing in church 
choirs, one can only wonder at their boldness in defying the secular authorities. 
In this connection, we may quote a remark which appeared in the columns of the 
youth journal Ywnost on the subject of Church music and its attraction for Soviet 
youth: “Young people,” the journal remarked, “like good hearty melodies that 
are full of the deep meaning of life.”’¢ 

The present state of music in the Russian Orthodox Church in the USSR has 
already been reviewed in these columns on the basis of the evidence available,’ 
and we shall do no more here than add one or two details. A 1952 report in the 
Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate refers to the choir in the Church of the Assump- 
tion in Penza, “consisting for the most part of singers who had studied under the 
well-known Russian composer A. V. Kastorsky,”® and in another issue for the 
same year mentions a “local choir” conducted by a psalomshchik which sang at 
Divine Liturgy in the church at Molodechno on the occasion of a visit by the 
Archbishop of Minsk.” Some two years later, there is reference to “the two choirs 





4 Yimost, 1960, No. 1, p. 92. 

5 See Johann von Gardner, “Tne State of Orthodox Church Music in the USSR,” Bulletin, 1963, 
No. 4. 

© Zhurnal Maskovskot Patriarkbti, 1952, No. 5, p. 63. 

7 Thid., 1952, No. 2, p. 64. 
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of the seminary” which sang at Divine Liturgy under the baton of A. G. Slabo- 
litsky, “teacher of singing,” at the conclusion of the academic year at the seminary 
in Odessa;® also to the ‘singing of a small choir during a ceremony at Vladimir 
on the Klyazma.® 


It is also known that liturgical chanting i isa subject duk at the seminars and 
theological academies. According to the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, the 
seminar and theological academy in Leningrad have a “conductors group.” 10 
The maintenance of certain church choirs is permitted by the secular authorities 
in Moscow and Leningrad—the Patriarchal Choir in Moscow and the choir of 
the Metropolitan of Leningrad, the former numbering eighty and the latter sixty 
singers—for fairly obvious reasons: the “two capitals” are visited with especial 
frequency by foreign tourists, and it is of importance to the Bolsheviks to show 
that church music in the USSR is flourishing. . 


‘When one considers the limited scale on which the liturgical performance of 
this music is permitted in the USSR and the virtual impossibility of its being 
printed and published, let alone the issue of phonograph records, one is reminded 
of the fears expressed by the Russian musicologist and composer Leonid Sabaneev, 
that this highly specialized branch of Russian music will gradually be forced to the 
point of extinction unless there is a change of political climate in the USSR and a 
greater degree of religious toleration is permitted. 


* 


There i is also another aspect of Russian church music which is of importance. 
This is the possibility of its use for therapeutical purposes, which has been noted 
in the West by a number of neurologists and psychiatrists. Experiments in the 
use of Russian church music for the treatment of those suffering from serious 
physiological and also mental disorders have been made and have produced some 
interesting results. 


We do not propose to consider the question in any great acai here,11 but it 
may be pointed out that for some considerable time, almost since the beginning 
of this century, attempts have been made to exploit musical sounds for medical 
purposes, and at present particular attention is being devoted to the methods 
best ‘suited for such therapy. Experiments are carried out in hospitals, clinics and 
schools; lectures are delivered, articles and books published on the subject. 
(A bibliography compiled by the present writer now contains about seven hundred 
titles.) In the United States, a National Association for Music Therapy was 
. established in1950 to deal with all questions relating to this problem. 





8 Ibid., 1954, No. 9, p. 71. 

? Thid., 1954, No. 8, p. 12. 

10 Ibid., 1962, No. 11, pp. 25—27. 

41 For further information, see H.-G. Jaedicke, “Musiktherapie in der Praxis,” Die Herikunst, 
Munich, 1960, No. 5; Aleks Pontvik, Heilen durch Musik, Zurich, 1955; Joh. Schumilin, Heslende Kidnge, 
Munich, 1963. is 
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Tt is therefore not especially surprising that in 1950 a West German pastor 
and.superintendent of a large mental hospital approached the present writer, who 
directs a choir which performs Orthodox church music, after having heard a 
concert given by this choir, with the proposal that a similar concert be given for 
his patients. The performance was given twice—first to the docile patients in the 
hospital chapel, then in the vestibule to the more excitable ones. Before it began, 
the choir was told that musical performances for mental patients usually last no 
more than fifteen or twenty minutes, as the patients then begin to lose their 
powers of concentration and become unruly. In this case, however, repeated 
requests to continue the performance extended its duration to eighty minutes. 
After each performance, the audience’s reaction was more than positive: despite 
the efforts of the hospital personnel, the patients stormed the platform to congrat- 
ulate the singers. Each tried to say a few words, to describe-his sufferings, and it 
was clear that the performance had had a profound effect. Similar performances 
were subsequently given by this choir in hospitals and clinics of various types—in 
surgical and tubercular clinics, for example, as well as in psychiatric institutions. 
In each case, the performance was preceded by a few words to explain that the - 
choir was not simply giving a concert but was praying for the recovery of the 
' patients.-A particularly interesting occasion was a recital given in the section for 
dangerous criminals of a mental hospital: here again, the warmth of the audience’s 
reaction exceeded expectations. 

Thus, the music of the Russian Orthodox Church, persecuted at home, has 
found recognition in the rational West in a somewhat different sphere. The older 
generation, more familiar with this music, is dying out; those few choirs which 
have kept its traditions alive in the countries of the diaspora are growing old. 
Sabaneev’s prediction seems about to come true, but the fact that not only persons 
in musical but also in medical circles in the West are taking an interest in Orthodox 
church music may help to preserve this music in the free world and enable it to 
recover its former position at home when political conditions allow. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


International Communism 


The Moscow—Peking Cold War Flares Up 


On April 3, 1964, Pravda published a report by M. Suslov, Secretary of the 
Party Central Committee and prominent Party ideologist, on ““The Struggle of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union for the Solidarity of the International 
‘ Communist Movement.” This report had been read on February 14 at a plenary 
session of the Central Committee, but had remained secret in-the intervening 

month and a half. The neutral-sounding, businesslike title is a little misleading 
with regard to the real nature of its content; a more appropriate one might have 
been: “Into the Open Against the Chinese Schismatics, Provokers and Warmon- 
gers.” Simultaneously, Pravda published a resolution adopted by the Central 
Committee on the basis of Suslov’s report and a ene atticle entitled “Fidelity 
to the Principles of Marxism-Leninism.” 


This massive ideological and political attack by the leaders of the Soviet 
Communist Party had been preceded by a period of almost eight months of self- 
imposed restraint—since the failure of the Sino-Soviet Party talks in June 1963 

and the letter of the Soviet Party Central Committee of July 1963 calling on the 
Chinese Party Central Committee to desist from open polemics which were 
damaging the general cause of Communism. This appeal was subsequently 
repeated twice but was ignored by the Chinese, who continued to print and to 
broadcast increasingly violent attacks in all the chief languages of Europe and 
Asia on the “revisionist,” “treacherously conciliatory” and “capitulatory” 
policies of the Soviet Communist Party, especially Khrushchev. The Pravda 
editorial stated that since November 1963 Jen Min Jih Pao alone had published 
over two hundred anti-Soviet articles and other items. 


‘The Chinese, indeed, have not confined themselves to propaganda, but, as 
Suslov pointed out, have long since started taking steps to form pro-Chinese 
groups in the Communist parties of countries both within the Communist camp 
and in the free world. The climax of this campaign was marked by the latest—the 
eighth—lengthy commentary by the Chinese Communist leaders of March 31, 
described by Pravda as “the crudest insult to our Party and the entire Soviet 
people.” The Chinese tried to prove, with the aid of quotations from the works 

_of Marx, Lenin, Stalin and Mao, that power could be snatched from the “im- 
perialists” and the success of the Communist cause ensured only by means of 
revolutionary war and the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Khrushchev was described as a pupil of the revisionists Bernstein, Kautsky, 
Brauder and Tito, and the Soviet Communist Party was urged to remove him 
from his post. 

The publication of Suslov’s report, which was used to counter this Chinese 
attack, was obviously delayed by an attempt of the Rumanian Communist leaders 
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to mediate in the dispute: the Rumanians went to Peking, and on their way home 
visited Khrushchev. Furthermore, it is possible that the publication of the Soviet 
reply was held up so that it should appear while Khrushchev was out of the 
country visiting Hungary and thus emphasize that Khrushchev personally was 
not involved in the dispute and that the entire Soviet Communist Party was 
behind its Central Committee First Secretary. Finally, the choice of Suslov, with 
his reputation—justified or otherwise—of not being a revisionist, as spokesman of 
Khrushchev’s way of thinking would still further emphasize the unity of the 
Soviet Communist Party in its conflict with China. 

All this indicates that the Soviet counterattack was carefully thought out, 
but was at the same time a defensive measure necessitated by the continuous 
Chinese attacks. Faced with the need to shatter the Chinese’ militant ideology, 
the Soviet side has had to show more of its political cards than was in its own 
interests. In an attempt to justify the Soviet policy of “fighting for peace,” 
pursuing “peaceful coexistence” and assisting nations “oppressed by capitalism | 
and imperialism,” Suslov was obliged to state explicitly certain fundamental 
Soviet ideological and political concepts. Referring to the Sino-Soviet party 
dispute, he said: 

One of the most thorny points in the dispute which has arisen in the Communist 
movement does not revolve around the dilemma of whether revolution should be 
encouraged or not, but around the problem of how it is to be carried out. If the 
Communist parties are going to put all their hopes on armed struggle alone, to the 
exclusion of all else, regardless of whether the masses of the people are ready to 
support such a struggle, this will inevitably lead only to bitter defeats. 


This shows that the Soviet Party leaders, in spite of their revisionist approach, 
have the same strategic aim as their Chinese colleagues, namely, the spread of 
Communism throughout the world, and that their differences concern only the 
tactics to be adopted. There is nothing new in this, but Suslov’s statement, 
coming as it does at a time when Khrushchev is trying to alleviate domestic 
economic difficulties, slow down the costly arms race and expand trade with 
capitalist countries, is politically of little use to the USSR. 

The best way to achieve world revolution has on more than one occasion in 
the past been a subject of bitter dispute within the Soviet Communist Party 
itself. Trotsky’s theory of permanent revolution and Stalin’s concept of the 
“construction of socialism in one country,” which were both propagated in the 
first half of the twenties, centered on the same problem—the tactics of world 
revolution. Trotsky counted on the spread of the Bolshevik revolution beyond 
Russia by the advance of the Red Army into eastern and central Europe, whose 
proletariat, he hoped, would thus be encouraged to rise in rebellion. Stalin, on 
the other hand, built up the industrial might of the USSR and modernized its 
armed forces; when the opportunity came, he established Soviet occupation 
régimes in the east and central European countries that had been overrun by the 
Red Army in World War U, thereby, in practice, accomplishing what Trotsky 
had advocated. 
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The problem of the tactics of revolution is the same today, but the scale of 


’ the dispute and the international situation are different: the same two approaches 


to the problem are represented, not by factions within a single party in one 


-country, but by the Communist parties of the two strongest countries of the 


“socialist” camp. Thus, the ideological questions and political tactics are auto- 
matically colored by factors of a geopolitical nature, factors relating to state inter- 
ests, economics, nationalism, and even race and culture—and all this against the 
background of the revolution in military technique, the advent of the atomic age. 


Furthermore, there is a deep psychological division between the two sides: 
on the one hand, there is the representative of revolutionary dynamism and 
intolerance, the People’s Republic of China, which at fifteen years of age is still 
comparatively young and going through a stage of social turmoil when it has 
nothing to lose, apart from its poverty, even with the riskiest of undertakings; 
on the other hand, there is the Soviet Union, which has been building up a form 
of industrial socialism for almost fifty years and has reached a level where it does 
have something to lose and consequently tends toward moderation and flexibility 
in the hope that Communist world hegemony can be established without a “hot” 
war and without excessive risk. 

Suslov’s report clearly reflects all these factors in the conflict. Its chief ac- 
cusations against the Chinese Communists are: (1) denial of the “decisive influence 
of the socialist system” (sci/., the USSR and its European satellites) on the course 


_ of world development and the proclamation of a “major front” of “‘national- 


liberation” movements in Asia, Africa and Latin America; (2) scorn for the 
“struggle of the working class” (sci/., Communist parties) in capitalist countries 


. (according to Suslov, the Chinese leaders describe Western Communists as being 


“as cowardly as mice”); (3) opposing the “national-liberation” movements of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America to the “world system of socialism” (scil, the 
USSR and Eastern Europe); (4) adventurism in foreign policy and readiness to 
foment a Communist revolution by means of war, even atomic war; (5) “sectarian- 
ism” and “schismatic” activity within the Communist movement (compared 
by Suslov with the methods of the Trotskyites); (6) attempting to dictate to the 
Communist camp, defending the “personality cult” and relying on violent 
methods; (7) interfering in the internal affairs of the Soviet Communist Party 
and even appealing for opposition to the Central Committee of this Party and 
to the Soviet’ government; (8) attempting to “sinicize” the international Com- 
munist movement and subordinate it to Chinese “great-power, narrowly egoistic 
interests”; and (9) showing an obvious desire to split the Communist camp. 


Thus, while ideological questions may still constitute the basis of the dispute, 
Suslov is giving greater prominence than ever before to accusations that the 
Chinese are stirring up national hostility and even racial antagonism to the white 
“fraternal Communist parties.” As proof of this, Suslov quotes official Chinese 
statements and cites Chinese practices in various arenas of the international 
Communist movement. He also points out certain unofficial statements made by 
Chinese representatives in other countries. The fact that the Soviet Communist 
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Party has in this way extended the area of disagreement with China does not 
speak well for the ideological position of the Soviet revisionists in the struggle 
with the demagogic but dynamic abusiveness of the Chinese dogmatists. 


- In the past, it needed particularly trying circumstances, a struggle with Nazi 
Germany-—a regime founded, like that of the USSR, on an ideology—, to make the ` 
Soviet Party leaders adopt such tactics. Before World War II, Fascist and Nazi 
ideological attacks obliged Stalin and his ideological henchmen, including Suslov 
and Khrushchev, to revise the Marxist conception of history and to seek support 
in the patriotic feelings of the nation in the event of war. Soviet defeats in the 
early months of the war with Nazi Germany made it necessary to abandon slogans 
about the proletariat and the Communist International and to declare a “great war 
of the Fatherland.” 


The adoption of similar tactics in the Sino-Soviet dispute is an indication of 
the intensity of this conflict. At the same time, however, it is an indication of 
the weakness of the Soviet side on the ideological front, which is the main front 
in the dispute. The propositions with which Suslov is countering Chinese doctrine 
are the only possible ones for’ Communist success—indeed, from the Western 
point of view, they are distinctly dangerous—in what the Soviet Party leaders 
consider to be the main sector of the struggle, i.e., the combat with NATO. But 
` on this sector the front is, so to speak, static and the cold war between East and 
West has here already lapsed into something like a cease-fire. In the countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, on the other hand, the situation is fluid, and the 
Chinese demands for a Communist offensive in these countries, which, according 
to them, are the main sectors, cannot fail to impress the more militant forces in 
the world Communist movement as a whole. Suslov’s propositions are scarcely 
calculated to inflame the Communist parties of the developing neutral countries 
to action: of what use to these parties are Suslov’s contentions that Europe is 
the main sector in the struggle for Communist domination, that economic 
competition with capitalism is of great political importance for the victory of 
Communism, or that the Communist movement needs strict discipline (sci/., 
submission to Moscow’s revisionist policies) while avoiding a recrudescence of 
the “personality cult,” etc.? 

Suslov’s report makes it clear once more that the Communist camp, as a single 
ideological and political unit, no longer exists and that its two chief members have 
started a cold war with each other which is splitting the entire Communist 
movement into two hostile parts. (Within the Communist bloc the division is 
simple and clear; but in the countries of the free world it is giving rise to Com- 
munist factions existing side by side though with different allegiances. This 
emergence of “‘sects”—to use a favourite Communist term—within the boundaries 
of individual countries of the free world may be expected to give the struggle a 
peculiarly fluid and dynamic character.) The Soviet Communists, nevertheless, 
ate striving to preserve at least a semblance of the unity of world Communism 
and of their own leadership of the movement, for the sake both of their prestige 
abroad and considerations of domestic policy. Without this leadership, the 
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degeneration of Communism and the Soviet system, with which the Chinese are 
reproaching their Soviet colleagues, may Proceed at such a pace that the fate of 
Communism in the USSR will be called into question. 


Other forces also wish to preserve an appearance of unity: neither the East 
European satellite parties nor the Communist parties of the industrial countries 
of the free world want a formal dissolution of the Communist camp. Their degree 
of independence and maneuverability within the camp depend on opportunities 
for offering support to one leader or the other of the camp and receiving appro- 
priate rewards for their services as occasional armorbearers. A good example of 
this was the attempt at mediation undertaken by the Rumanian Communist 
leaders, apparently on their own initiative. 


The Chinese reaction to the Soviet counterattack remains unknown, but one 
may expect steps to avoid an open break on their side as well. The Chinese 
already have complete freedom of action in the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, and it will not be incteased by their leaving the 
Communist camp. Moreover, if they did so they would lose any opportunity of 
influencing the ideological line of the Soviet Communist leaders. What the 
Chinese want, in fact, is to be able to carry out their own policies while relying 
on'the strength and resources of the entire Communist camp. 


We may therefore take the view that the present cold-war battle between 
_ Moscow and Peking will remain inconclusive, like those that took place between 
East and West in Germany, the Caribbean and the Himalayas. This does not 
mean, however, that there will be a reconciliation between the Soviets and the 
Chinese: the conflict is virtually sane and in any case is likely to be 
. protracted. 
N. Galay 


Soviet Youth in the Sino-Soviet Dispute 


No small place in the Sino-Soviet ideological struggle is occupied by the effect 
exerted by each side on the youth of the opposite side. During the initial stages 
of this conflict, it was the students exchanged between China and the USSR and 
also the young Soviet engineers engaged in the construction of industrial plant in 
China who acted as the main conductors of ideas between the two countries. 

_ The influence exerted by Chinese propaganda through these means has al- 
together been stronger and more energetic than the Soviet, doubtless because, 
owing to vatious circumstances, the Chinese have had the advantage from the 
start. Whereas Soviet students and technicians in China were mostly isolated 
from the local population, if only because of linguistic difficulties, and had no 
opportunity (or perhaps no instructions, for the Soviets were more reserved than 

- the Chinese in their estimate of the extent of the dispute) to carry on any propa- 

ganda in support of the Soviet approach to Communism, Chinese students in the 

USSR had begun, long before the dispute became officially reflected, to conduct 
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passive propaganda among their Sai colleagues, amounting for the most part 
to a display of pronounced disapproval of the way of life of Soviet youth and a 
tendency to contrast it with their own orthodox asceticism. 


The Chinese leaders’ attitude to Soviet youth has undergone many modi- 
fications. The original slogan, “Learn from Soviet youth!” began in about 1957 
to acquire the form, “Learn from Soviet youth of the twenties and thirties |” 
and in recent years it has been replaced by a new one, “There is nothing to be 
learnt from ‘Soviet youth.” The ideals officially set before Chinese youth were 
revised. Soviet youth began to be accused of having turned bourgeois and having 
betrayed the revolutionary conquests of their fathers, of caring for nothing but 
good food and elegant clothes. Chung Kuo Ching Nien Pao, organ of the Chinese 
Communist Youth League and counterpart of the Soviet Komsomolskaya pravda, 
began reproducing from the Soviet press reports of young speculators and ne’er- 
do-wells, presenting them as though they were typical cases. After Soviet youth 

“had been removed from its pedestal, its place was taken by the type of the young 
political ascetic, embodied in the person of Lei Feng, “the great warrior of Cháir- 
man Mao,” a young soldier who perished in an accident in August 1962. This 
figure, endowed with the most extreme forms of self-sacrifice, discipline, thrift, 
industry and devotion to the Party, was widely publicized after his death: por- 
ttaits and busts of him and quotations from his writings adorned propaganda 
stands on the streets, in clubs and factories, and his diaries were printed in large 
editions. ‘Throughout China, he was glorified as the ideal of all time. 


Those of Lei Feng’s young followers who come to the USSR to study try, 
by their shunning of display, excess and all amusement, to set Soviet youth an 
example of orthodox thought and revolutionary asceticism and to show them how , 
a true Communist should live. When students are being allotted voluntary work 
on construction sites or in agriculture during the vacations, the Chinese mostly 
choose the heaviest work and refuse ail remuneration. If a voskresnik (officially 
defined as “collective voluntary work on Sundays”) is announced, most of the 
Soviet students try to get out of it, but the Chinese tum out in full force. There 
have also been cases in which the Chinese students as a body held a “comrades? 
court” to try and to repatriate those of their colleagues who had shown inade- 
quate zeal in living up to the ideals of Lei Feng. 

Naturally enough, the example set by these young Chinese could not but 
have some effect on Soviet youth. Some admired their ardor, purposefulness 
and belief in their own cause, i.e., the very qualities which are beginning to 
disappear among the Soviet younger generation; others, particularly the “activ- 
ists,” those in authority and others who note with chagrin the lack of strong 
governmental control, were impressed by the Chinese’ self-discipline, efficiency 
and political “consciousness.” These impressions were enhanced by enthusiastic 
reports from certain Soviet specialists who had been in China of the excellent 
working qualities displayed by young Chinese technicians and workers. True, ` 
after a while this enthusiasm was mingled with a feeling of alarm provoked by ; 
the superhuman determination and industry of the Chinese students; some began 
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to fear that the time was not far distant when the students would overtake their 
teachers. Among the mass of Soviet youth, however, the Chinese’ constant empha- 
sis on their political and moral rectitude and their disapproval of the normal con- 
duct and way of life of those surrounding them merely aroused irritation and dislike. 


. With the beginning of open ideological dispute between the Soviet and 
Chinese Communist parties, Chinese propaganda addressed to Soviet youth 
adopted a noticeably sharper tone and began to show a tendency to drive a 
wedge between it and the present Soviet leaders. Presenting the “bourgeois” 
trends of Soviet youth as a consequence of Khrushchev’s internal policies, 
Chinese propaganda, both oral and printed, started to insinuate the idea that the 
only way for the Soviet younger generation to correct its ways was for it to re- 
nounce the policies of the Party leaders and return to the ideals of youth in the 
twenties and thirties. At the same time, the thesis of a conflict between the genera- 
tions in the USSR, advanced long before by Western observers, was widely 
publicized in China itself. 

As the content ‘of Chinese propaganda changed, so did the form. Instead 
of demonstrating their orthodoxy passively, Chinese students in the USSR began 
openly distributing brochures, sending them through the mail or displaying them 
in public places, and tried to provoke open discussions on ideological questions. 
Even those who had returned to China joined the campaign, writing to their 
former fellow-students and colleagues in the USSR and sending them parcels 
of propaganda literature. The fact that these young Chinese applied their knowl- 
edge of Russian to propaganda purposes rankled especially in the minds of the 
Soviet Party leaders. 

Although Soviet counterpropaganda on the subject was silent throughout 
the period during which the Chinese confined themselves to passive demon- 
stration, the summer of 1963 saw the beginning of an extensive anti-Chinese 
campaign in the Soviet youth press, the sharpness of which confirmed the 
supposition that by no means the whole of Soviet youth had remained indifferent 
to the Chinese arguments. The trend of this campaign may be traced clearly 
from the columns of Komsomolskaya pravda; which, as the organ of the Komsomol 
Central Committee, set the tone of the action to counteract the Chinese’ views. 
A central place among the numerous articles published in the course of two-and- 
a-half months by this newspaper is occupied by that entitled “A Little Screw 
Instead of an Ideal,” which ridicules mercilessly the ideals set before Chinese 
youth, especially the cult of Lei Feng. 

Lei Feng’s self-sacrifice is of the nature of a caricature or an anecdote. The 
[Chinese] newspapers, beside themselves with enthusiasm, laud Lei Feng, for 
example, for swearing never to ride in a streetcar and to “give to the revolution” the 
three fen saved in every case. Youth is expected to be filled with enthusiasm because 
Lei Feng dug out of a pile of refuse a toothbrush which some one had thrown 
away and which had long 280 been worn out, trimmed it and it “became as new 
in his bands.”1 


1 Komsomolskaya pravda, September 14, 1963. 
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The paper contrasts the “cheerless asceticism” of Chinese youth with the 
Joie de vivre characteristic of the younger Soviet generation: 
Instead of a love of life, a struggle for its improvement, for the raising of its 


material and cultural level, [there 1s] cheerless asceticism. How near this is to the 
petty bourgeois individualist who has lost his faith in high ideals |? 


Lei Feng’s ideal of being “Chairman Mao’s ever-bright little screw” is dis- 
missed by Komsomolskaya pravda as being of “small caliber,” for, as it observes: 


ce 


Real heroes do not make sacrifices in order to become some one’s “rust-free 
little screw,” to earn for themselves the “Kingdom of Heaven” by suffering on 
earth.... They, too, are ridiculous who try to gather young fighters under the 
banner of priestly asceticism by declaring it to be the meaning, essence, amm of life.3 


The Soviet press emphasized that anti-Soviet tendencies prevailed among 
ruling circles in China and that an atmosphere of oppression was widespread 
there. In a series of articles, Komsomolskaya pravda quoted the reactions of members 
of Soviet youth delegations who had traveled in China. On one such occasion in 
1961, for example, 

.. these lads were depressed by the atmosphere of distrust and suspicion which 
surrounded the delegation in China. On the street and in the hotel, we were con- 
stantly aware of some one’s relentless observation of us. Workers of the international 
section of the Chinese Komsomol Central Committee who accompanied the delega- 
tion on a trip round the country tried to find out from us the nature of the dele- 
gation’s preparation in Moscow, rete whether we teally were the people we 
claimed to be.4 


These Soviet attacks were evidently designed ad hominem. The description 
of the conduct of Chinese students during an incident on the frontier station of 
Naushki, for example, was more than frank, and there were frequent reproaches 
of rank ingratitude on the Chinese’ part despite the aid, “unprecedented in its 
proportions,” which they had received from the Soviet Union. 


Apart from these polemical outbursts, certain numbers of Komsomolskaya 
pravda catried a special column headed “Our Neighbor, the Far East,” in which 
the Soviet border territories in the Far East, the progress made there under 
Soviet rule and the life and wellbeing of the population were described in calm 
but patriotic tones and the reader informed about the orderly life and training of 
the garrisons which have protected these distant borders throughout the Soviet 
period. The appearance of this column coincided with the exacerbation of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict and the Chinese statement of further territorial claims 
vis-a-vis a number of states and of the intention sooner or later to revise “imperial- 
istic” treaties of long standing. This coincidence may be taken as signifying a 
desire on the part of the Soviet leaders to reassure the Soviet population of these 
border areas with regard to the Chinese declaration and also to certain border 
incidents that have taken place. 





2 Thi. 
3 Thid. 
4 Ibid, August 23, 1963. 
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In October 1963, the anti-Chinese campaign among Soviet youth was suddenly 
halted; but, having removed the Chinese question from the columns of the youth 
press with a facility characteristic of a totalitarian regime, the Soviet leaders can 
scarcely hope to remove it.as easily from the minds of the younger generation in 
the Soviet Union. 

S. Voie 


i 


Foreign Affairs 


The Franco-Chinese Rapprochement 


In this article Mr. Kashin shows, by quotations from the Chinese press, how the 
Chinese are exploiting their rapprochement with’ France in their anti-US policy, and 
draws attention to the dangers inherent in the policy of trying to make use of China 
in international politics, 


Whatever the reasons which sean Presiden de Gaulle to seek an agree- 
ment with the Chinese Communists, the latter are doing all they can to relate 
this development to the Communist ideology and make use of it in their attacks 

against the USA and Khrushchev. Even before Paris took the first steps to revise 
its policy toward China, the Communist Chinese press and the pro-China factions 
within the world Communist movement regarded de Gaulle as their natural ally 
within the “imperialist” camp and used his policy to substantiate the theses 
which they advanced in their tirades against the Soviet Communist Party. Thus, 
in his book Kbrushchevism, published at the beginning of 1963, the pro-Chinese 
Ceylonese Communist Theja Gunawardhana wrote: 


General de Gaulle, by blocking Britain’s entry to the European Common 
Market, has shattered the US imperialist dream empire and proved how irreconcilable 
imperialist contradictions are. He has indirectly proved to be the greatest friend of 
socialism. So the best laid schemes of Kennedy and Khrushchev have “gone agley!” 
Marxism has proved correct once again.} 


Numerous comments of.a similar nature are to be found in the Chinese 
Communist press itself. In their dispute with Khrushchev, it is extremely impor- 
tant for the Chinese Communists to prove that Lenin’s thesis that the “capitalist” 
world would disintegrate is coming true. To Khrushchev’s argument that the 
“imperialist paper tiger has atomic teeth,” the Chinese reply that these atomic 
teeth will soon fall out of the senile tigers head, since the disintegration of “im- 
perialism” is now in its final stage. In their propaganda, they speculate on the 
- defection of the “‘satellites of American imperialism” who are striving to achieve 
independence in both foreign and domestic policy. Neither NATO nor the 
European Common Market can, according to the Chinese, conceal the fact that 





1 Theja Gunawardhans, Kbrushehevism, Swadeshi Printers, Colombo, Ceylon, 1963, pp. 450-51. 
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the Western alliance is breaking up and that the USA is losing control over its 
“satellites,” a process which, they allege, can be observed over the entire free 
world. As Jen Min Jib Pao -recently wrote: 


_ The West European countries and Japan have revived and built up their 
strength. They are all eager to break away from US political and military control 
and to embark on the road of independent development.* 

The newspaper gave the following “facts” to support this viewpoint: 

In recent years, the imperialist camp has been heading rapidly toward disinte- 
gration. The struggle waged by the “allies” of the United States against its control 
has become daily fiercer. British Prime Minister Douglas Home said recently that 
Britain could not be content with being “a secondary power.” Speaking of Franco- 
American relations, French President Charles de Gaulle said: “We do not intend 
to be its [America’s] satellite . . . we want to be independent, we want to be French.” 
West German Chancellor Ludwig Erhard declared: “We are not an American 
protectorate.” The Japanese ruling class, as the US press puts it, has also contracted 
the “de Gaulle fever.” The US position as leader of i its allies has been shaken to its 
very foundations.* 


Jen Min Jib Pao went further and concluded that, since “American imperialism” 
constitutes a threat not only to the socialist bloc but also to all other peoples and 
governments striving to achieve independence, it is necessary to form a new kind 
of “popular front” in which non-Communist countries could be included. The 
Chinese thus elevate anti-Americanism to a symbol of progress, and regard it as 
the sole criterion for membership of the “progressive camp.” As Jen Min Jih Pao 
wrote: 

All countries subjected to US aggression, control, interference and bullying 
should unite. US imperialism plunders the wealth of other countries with the 
utmost rapacity, infringes upon the sovereignty of other countries most arrogantly, 
trying in a thousand and one ways to trample others underfoot. All countries which 
refuse to be “satellites” or “vassal states” of the United States have no alternative 
but to join hands against this despot.4 


Although both de Gaulle and Peking are attempting to set up a so-called ' 
“third force” on the international scene, their views differ as to its role. De 
Gaulle intends this “third force” to provide a kind of balance between the two 
opposing super-powers, the USA arid the USSR, whereas the Chinese intend to 
use it to banish the threat of US “imperialism.” The Chinese are of the opinion 
that Khrushchev and his followers, having come to an agreement with this Ameri- 
can “imperialism,” are threatening all of “progressive humanity” and all Western 
countries striving for independence. Therefore, say the Chinese, as long as 
Khrushchev remains in power there can be no question of joint Sino-Soviet 
opposition to the USA, and Peking must seek her allies elsewhere. Wrote Jen 
Min Jib Pao: 

2 Jes Min Jib Pao, Peking, January 21, 1964, 

3 Ibid. 

t Ibid. 
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The people of the socialist countries should unite, US imperialism will never 
tolerate the existence and development of the socialist camp. US imperialism is a 
menace to the Soviet Union,-China and all other socialist countries, and its ultimate 
object is to destroy the socialist camp. The Soviet leaders’ hankering for US-Soviet 
cooperation to dominate the world is but an idle dream. By undermining the unity of 
the socialist camp, the Soviet leaders violate the interests of the people of the Soviet 
Union and all other socialist countries and cater to the needs of US imperialism.® 


Such is the appraisal of the international situation which impelled the Chinese 
to seek a rapprochement with Paris. They are not interested in de Gaulle’s plans 
to neutralize Asia or in his efforts to relax international tension. For the Chinese, 
the rapprochement with Paris is just another means of countering US policy and 
gtadually reducing Khrushchev’s influence in the Communist parties of the free 
world and in international affairs in general. This attitude was reflected in the 
Chinese press both during and after the negotiations to reestablish diplomatic 
relations between France and mainland China. Even during the visit to China of 
former French Prime Minister Edgar Faure, the Chinese Communist press 
continually stressed that the rapprochement between the two countries was based 
on France’s recognition of the successes achieved by China during the era of 
“socialist construction.” To be fair, however, the Chinese were encouraged in 
this by Faure himself, as may be seen by the following account of a speech he 
made at a banquet given in his honor by Chang Hsi-jo, the president of the 
Institute for Questions of Foreign Policy in Peking: 


Edgar Faure, in his speech, said that while he still had with hima warm impression 
of China from his visit six years ago, he was happy to come again and see the tremen- 
dous successes China has.achieved. “Particularly praiseworthy,” he said, “is the will 
of the Chinese people in overcoming the difficulties and obstacles that resulted from 
three consecutive years of natural calamities.” Reaffirming that his position on 
certain questions referred to by his host had been consistent, h expressed hope that 
it would play its part in the days to come.® 


As a result, the Peking press celebrated the agreement on the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between China and France as another victory over Ameri- 
can “imperialism” and as a confirmation of the correctness of the Chinese view 
of the world situation. Jen Min Jib Pao wrote that the agreement was a great 
success for Chinese diplomacy, which once again had broken out of the isolation 
into which the USA had tried to force as and accused the USA in the following 
terms: 

US imperialism has sought by every means possible to isolate China. It has not 
only stubbornly persisted ın its policy of “non-recognition of China,” but has also 
forced others to follow this policy. But what else can this ridiculous ostrich policy 
achieve other than expose the awkward situation of US imperialism, which is 

hostile to China and yet can do nothing about it?” 





“8 Thid. 
, 6 Peking Review, November 1, 1963. 
7 Jen Min Jib Pao, January 29, 1964. 
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The newspaper then quoted the usual Chinese arguments: that the Chinese 
People’s Republic exists and will continue to exist irrespectively of whether this 
fact is recognized by her enemies or not; that the growing importance of China 
in international affairs is exposing the blindness of those who refuse to recognize 
the existence of the new regime; that the USA, by considering itself to be a giant 
who can afford to ignore objective reality, is merely going further and further into 
a cul-de-sac from which there is no return; that the “American imperialists” 
themselves have realized this and have therefore launched the theory of two 
Chinas, a theory quite unacceptable for the Chinese government and the Chinese 
people. 

It is significant that, on the occasion of the establishment of diplomatic 
telations between France and Communist China, the Chinese government 
spokesman made no specific reference to de Gaulle’s attempts at maneuvering 
between Peking and Taipei, saying: 

It was ın the capacity of the sole legal government representing all the Chinese 
people that the government of the People’s Republic of China entered into nego- 
tiations and reached agreement with the government of the French Republic on the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between the two countries. According to 
international practice, recognition of the new government of a country naturally 
implies ceasing to recognize the old ruling group overthrown by the people of that 
country.® 


Jen Min Jih Pao blamed the theory of two Chinas on the US alone: 


The Chinese government and people resolutely oppose the US imperialist plot 
to create “two Chinas.” They will never tolerate such a scheme on any occasion or 
in any way whatever. This firm and unshakable position that China takes is known 
to the whole world. Both before and after the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between China and France, the US press raised a hullabaloo, asserting that China 
has “mitigated” its opposition to “two Chinas” and that the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between China and France will “unlock the door” for “two 
Chinas.” This 1s nothing but a distortion with an ulterior motive and is a day- 
dream.1° 


At the same time, Peking’s reaction to the agreement seems to indicate that- 
the opinion of President de Gaulle that the world is now going through a period 
in which ideologies are becoming “watered down” is incorrect, at least as far as 
the Chinese Communists are concerned. For China, the only possibility for 
playing a prominent part in world developments is to assume leadership over 
the so-called “people’s liberation movement” in the countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, where, despite her military and economic weakness, her 
ideological potential should not be underestimated at a time when the Soviet 
Party leaders are being compelled by circumstances to bargain with their “Marxist 
conscience.” i . 





8 Thid. 
9 Ibid. 
10 Tid, 
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According’ to an official statement by the French government, one of the 
reasons why de Gaulle decided to recognize Communist China was his expectation 
that the latter would put increased pressure upon Moscow after having become 
more iridependent of her. However, Peking is applying pressure on Moscow, not 
in the sphere of inter-state relations, as de Gaulle had hoped, but by gathering 
around her the more radical elements in the world Communist movement and 
by strengthening the radical tendencies in this movement. This can hardly accord 
with the plans of the French President. 

A. Kashin 


The Economy 


The State Budget of the USSR for 1964—65 


Unlike its predecessors, the Soviet budget law approved at the budgetary 
session of the USSR Supreme Soviet held on December 16-19 of last year, 
immediately after the plenary session of the Party Central Committee, was for 
two years, i.e., 1964 and 1965.1 The budget for 1964 contains all the articles 
normally included. They are as follows: 


Article 1: total annual revenue and expenditure, the excess of revenue over 
expenditure being indicated; 

Article 2: total revenue from state and cooperative enterprises; 

Article 3: total expenditure on the national economy; 

Article 4: total allocations for social-cultural measures, the amount allocated 
to state social insurance being listed separately; 

Article 5: defense allocations; i 

Article 6: allocations for the upkeep of the state executive and administra- 
tive machinery, the courts and the Procurator Generals Department; 

Article 7: total revenue and expenditure in the all-Union budget; 

Article 8: total amount of the state budgets of all the fifteen Union republics, 
and the individual budgets for each of them; 

Article 9: allocations from all-Union taxes and revenues to the budgets of 
the Union republics. 


For the 1965 budget, on the other hand, only the figures for ‘total revenues 
and expenditures, including the respective excesses of revenue over expenditure, 
are given. 

In connection with the drafting of the two budgets, Deputy Finance Minister 
V. Sitnin wrote: 





1 Pravda, December 20, 1963. 
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This year the drafting of the budget is of particular significance. ... This is not 
only because the budget is being worked out not just for a single year, as was always 
previously the case, but for two years, which in itself is very important. In accordance 
with the instructions of Comrade Khrushchev, the very principles of drawing up 
national economic plans are being radically révised. This cannot fail to affect budget 
drafting methods. The essence of the reorganization of national economic planning 
now being implemented consists largely in the fact that the material and financial 
resources assigned to developing the various branches of the fational economy will 
not be governed by growth factcrs, by the usual ratios, as was done previously, 
but will be used primarily to beneSt leading and progressive branches of industry.? 


The revenue and expenditure igures in the two budgets are considerably 
higher than in previous years, as will be seen from the following table: 


The USSR State Budgets for the Years 1959—65 


(Millions of Rubles) 

Increase over Increase over 
A Revenue Previous Year Expenditure Previous Year 
495903 a o Tees 74,000 _ 70,400 — 
1960 AOE EET 77,100 4.2 73,100 3.8 
nET RA ENA 78,000 1.2 76,300 4.4 
1962... ccccccceneee Seca 84,300 8.1 82,200 7.7 
1963. E ene neat 87,700 4A 86,200 4.9 
1964 A cones sy ssee ee 91,900 4.7 91,400 6.0 
1965: AA R E E 101,200 10.1 100,400, 9.8 


SOURCES, Narodne kbexpatsive SSSR y iehagy Stat. piper Sane aoe ar Penman halal USSR tn 1962 A Statistical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 635, Prenda, December 14, 19€2, and December 2C, 1 

Thus, the planned revenue and expenditure increases, particularly for 1965, 
are higher than the corresponding average increases for the past five years. 


(In 1961, Soviet Finance Minister Garbuzov ere even higher figures for the 
1965 budget: 


According to preliminary calculations, in 1965 the volume of the state budget 
will have already reached the colossal sum of 110 thousand million rubles, that is, 
it will be almost 40 percent larger than the budget for the present year, 1961.) 


The state budget of the USSR redistributes over 50 percent of the national . 
income: in 1962, the budget revenue was 50.9 percent ôf the national income,‘ and 
according to Soviet researcher S: Sitaryan, the budget represented only 51 
percent of the national income in 1961, as compared with 57 percent in 1950.5 
Sitaryan ascribes this reduction to the following reasons. Firstly, during this - 
period the agricultural tax was reduced, the number of persons paying income 
tax dropped as a result of the increase-of tax-free allowances, the issue of loans 


2 Finansy SSSR, 1963, No. 8, p. 8. 

3 Ibid., 1961, No. 9, p. 7. i 

a Narodnoe Aboxyatstvo SSSR v 1962 godu : Statisticbesky ezhegoduk (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1962: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 482. 

5 Finansy SSSR, 1963, No. 1, p. 26. 
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for subscription among the population was stopped, certain tax groups such as 
bachelors, single persons and persons with small families were exempted from 
taxation, and the first two stages in the abolition of wage taxation were imple- 
mented. Secondly, the state purchase prices for agricultural produce were raised 
and the retail and wholesale prices lowered during the early nineteen-fifties, as 
a result of which less money accrued to the budget from turnover tax. Thirdly, 
the machirie and tractor stations, which had been financed by the state, were 
dissolved.® 


As has always been the case, the budget revenues for 1964 and 1965 are to 
exceed expenditures, by about 500 million rubles for 1964 and 800 million 
rubles for 1965. These are considerably smaller than in previous years; this is 
because, as Garbuzov explained in his report to the budgetary session,’ the increase 
in savings bank deposits has not been reflected in the budgets, as previously, 
but in the credit reserves of the State Bank. (Garbuzov said that the increase in 
savings deposits is expected to be 1,400 million rubles in 1964 and 1,500 million 
rubles in 1965.) In recent years, the excess of revenue over expenditure was: 
2,900 million rubles in 1958, 3,600 million rubles in 1959, 4,000 million rubles in 1960, 
1,700 million rubles in 1961 and 2,100 million rubles in 1962—a total of 14,300 
_ million rubles for these five years.® As is known, any excess of revenue in the Soviet 
budget is not carried over to the revenue of the next budget but used to bolster 
the credit reserves of the State Bank. Unfortunately, the balance sheets of the State 
Bank are not made known to the general public, so that we have no real idea of 
this particular side of the financial activities of the Soviet government. In a free 
market economy, such an accumulation of credit reserves would inevitably lead 
to credit inflation and then monetary inflation. It-is difficult to say what the 
consequences of this accumulation are in the centrally planned Soviet economy. 


In the 1964 budget, the revenue planned from cooperative enterprises, or 
“revenue from the socialist economy,” as it is officially called in the USSR, is 
84,700 million rubles, that is, 92.2 percent of the total revenue of 91,900 million 
rubles. The remaining 7.8 percent is accounted for by “revenue [sredstva] from 
the population,” as it is officially called. The first category applies to revenue 
paid by state and cooperative enterprises and organizations, and the second to 
revenue received from the Soviet people as such. This formal distinction 
serves as a means of propaganda for the Soviet Communist Party, which can 
thus claim that in the country of socialism the bulk of state revenues is received 
from the socialist economy, only the insignificant remainder being exacted from 
the people themselves. This claim, however, does not bear closer examination, 
since any tax, by its very nature, is a compulsory deduction from the private 
income of a citizen for the common needs of the state or any other public body,® 





8 Ibid. 

7 Tzvestia, December 17, 1963. 

8 Narodnos kbozyaisiso SSSR y 1962 godu..., p. 635. 

>° Handworterbuch der Soxialwissenschaften, Vol. X, Stuttgert-Tubingen, 1959, pp. 93—107. 
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and under the Soviet system the effect is merely to transfer the burden of taxation 
from one person to another. Thus, although the income tax paid by the kolkhozes 
is listed under revenue from the socialist economy, its payment finally results in a 
reduction in the real income of the kolkhoznik. Again, entertainment tax, which 
is similarly classified, is included in the price of the tickets bought by the spectators. 


The foregoing also applies to turnover tax, which at present accounts for 
nearly 40 percent of all budget revenues (see table on page 37) and is the 
greatest source of state revenue in the USSR. That this turnover tax is in fact 
a consumer tax (excise) is not disputed by Western experts in Soviet finances. 
Soviet authors Professor G. Aleksandrov and G. Rabinovich complain that 
“even in official UNO publications, to mention a specific case, the turnover 
tax under socialism has been represented as an excise.”!° This view is even shared 
by certain Soviet finance experts, despite the fact that for over thirty years (the 
turnover tax in the USSR was introduced in 1930) the turnover tax under social- 
ism has been described in all Soviet publications on the subject as constituting the 
centralized net revenue of the socialist economy. For example, Aleksandrov 
and Rabinovich attack a certain A. Anchishkin for supporting the view that the 
turnover tax is an excise in a brochure of his,14 and complain that Anchishkin i is 
not alone in this: 


Many works have been written about the economic nature of the turnover tax. 
However, in some of them, and this applies particularly to works which have 
appeared recently, a distorted conception of the matter is given. The turnover tax 
is regarded as a method of mobilizing some of the income of the population in 
connection with the difference between the prices of many articles of personal 
consumption and their cost.!2 


Indeed, the burden of turnover tax is borne by the entire population, since 
this tax is reflected in the prices of articles of personal consumption. The prices of 
all commodities, with the minor exception of those sold at kolkhoz markets, are 
fixed by the state, which is the sole producer, and the consumer is forced to buy 
virtually everything in state or cooperative stores. Moreover, the state purchases 
agricultural produce on a compulsory basis and sells it for much higher prices, 
so that in this case the burden of the turnover tax falls on the agricultural workers. 


It is not clear why the Soviet leaders adhere to the term “turnover tax,” which 
contradicts their own statements as to the nature of this form of budgetary 
revenue. Suggestions in Soviet financial literature to abolish the term have evi- 
dently not been taken up in leading circles. An authoritative Soviet textbook on 
finance even contains the curious statement: ‘“Non-tax revenues of the Soviet 
state consist of: turnover tax, deductions from profits . . .”’18 


. 





10 Finansy SSSR, 1963, No. 1, p. 29. The UNO reference is Bulletin économique pour l Europe, Vol. XI, 
No. 3, Geneva, 1959, p. 72. 

11 A. Anchishkin, Nalog s oborota—konkreinaya forma pribavochnogo produkia sotsial:sticheskogo proiz- 
vodsiva (Turnover Tax: A Concrete Form'of the Surplus Products of Socialist Production), Moscow, 1962. 

12 Finansy SSSR, 1963, No. 1, p. 29. 

18 D, A. Allakhverdyan ez al., Finanty SSSR (The Finar.ces or the USSR), Moscow, 1962, p. 199. 
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The second largest source of budgetary revenue, deductions from profits, 
is clearly also a form of taxation. Here again, the amount:of profit made by each 
branch of the national economy is laid down by the state, which, as the sole 
producer of industrial goods, can determine the profit margin that must be added 
to the cost price of the goods. 


These two sources account for over 75 percent of the budgetary revenue 
from the socialist economy and over 70 percent of all state revenues, as may be 
seen from the following table: 


Breakdown of Revenue from the Socialist Economy, 1963—65 


Q@dullions of Rubles) 
$ 1963 1964 1965 
Total Revenue 2.0... cc cece e eee 87,700 (100%) 91,900 (100%) 101,200 (100%) 
Revenue from the Socialist Economy ..... 79,800 (90.9%) 84,600* (92.2%) 93,600 (92.5%) 
Turnover Tax........ ces e eee cece eee 33,900 (38.8%) 35,100 (82%) 37,600 (37.1%) 
Deductions from Profits.............. 26,100 (29.8%) 29,500 (32.2%) 34,800 4.4%) 
Other Revenues ........... pence ee eees 19,800 (22.3%) 20,000 (21.8%) 21,200 (21.0%) 


SOURCE. Jawestia, December 17, 1963. 
> As we have scen, this figure, given by Garburov in his report, was subsequently raised in the budget lew. 


Thus, for the three years in question the proportion of turnover tax and 
revenue listed under “Other Revenues” to total state revenues will fall slightly, 
while the proportion of deductions from profits will rise. The reduction in the 
proportion of turnover tax to total state revenues and the increase in the pro- 
portion of deductions from profits began in the nineteen-fifties. Whereas in 1950 
the turnover tax accounted for 55.8 ‘percent of state revenues and deductions 
from profits only 9.5 percent,!4 in 1960 the corresponding percentages were 40.7 
and 24.2.15 During this decade, the absolute proceeds of the turnover tax not only 
increased more slowly than deductions from profits and the state budget as a 
whole, but remained more or less at the same level for the first half of the decade 
and even dropped in 1950 and 1955. Sitaryan ascribes this development to the 
following three main causes: the annual reduction in retail prices carried out 
between 1947 and 1954; the reform of wholesale prices in 1949, 'as a result of 
which the turnover tax was abolished for several branches of heavy industry and 
the rates of turnover tax were changed in favor of profits in certain other branches 
of industry; and the increase in state purchase prices for agricultural produce, 
carried out in stages beginning in 1953, which brought about a corresponding 
decrease in the turnover tax for this produce.*é 


Whereas the amount of revenue from turnover tax depends merely on the 
tate of the tax itself and the size of the turnover, the amount of revenue from 
deductions from profits depends not only on the proportion deducted but also on 





1 Finansy SSSR, 1963, No. 10, p. 20. 
18 Narodnoe kbozyaisivo SSSR. 9 1962 godu..., p. 636. 
18 Finansy SSSR, 1963, No. 10, pp. 14-15. 
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‘the prime cost of the goods. The distribution of profits between the budget and 
the enterprises concerned is laid down by the state planning organs, and naturally 
varies from year to year, as the following table shows: 


Deductions from Profits: Selected Years, 1950—1962 ? 


(Millions of Rubles) 
Percentage of 
Profits Deducted 

Total Profits Deductions from Profits for the Budget 
1950 i eadlocdoiva vet saws 5,200 4,000 76.9 
1952 nie iadan uneon tose ats 7,300 5,800 79.5 
1954 EET A E 10,800 8,400 77.8 
OE naa n a AEK 13,700 10,300 75.2 
1958 ianaeaieo 20,100 13,500 ” 67.2 
1960 EE E Sie-shececarwince ` 25,200 18,600 73.8 
a be e Y AEE EE E -30,300 23,800 78.5 


SOURCE Fimexsy SSSR, 1963, No 10, pp. 14—-15 


Thus, the increase in revenue from deductions from profits, and the growing 
rate of this-increase, are the result not only of the increasing profitability of Soviet 
enterprises, as the Soviets would have us believe, but also of the conscious policy 
of the Soviet planning authorities. As we have already mentioned, in 1949 the rates 
of turnover tax were adjusted in favor of profits in certain branches of industry. 
In another article, however, Sitaryan writes that the adjustments of the ratio 
between profit and turnover tax result from: 


. the general increase in monetary accumulations in the entire national economy, 
primarily in branches of heavy industry, on the one hand, and on the other hand a 
change in the channels through which the net revenue of the socialist economy is 
realized, itself a consequence of the increased levél of profitability ın all branches 
of material production, as well as shifts ın the level and structure of prices for certain 
kinds of product. 


Economically, both profits and turnover tax in the USSR are essentially of the 
same nature, being officially defined as two elements in the net revenue of the 
socialist economy.'* The levels of both are fixed by the state. They are the two 
„channels through which a part of the income of state enterprises is appropriated 
“for the budget. According to the circumstances, the Soviet government makes 
gteater use of one or the other. At the present time, the emphasis is on deductions 
from profits. 


The reader may ask why two anaes are used rather than just one—de- 
ductions from profits, for example. This question was the subject of heated 
discussion in the nineteen-thirties, when there was a tax reform which teplaced 
excises by turnover taxes. It was finally decided to use two channels since, 





17 Ibid., 1961, No. 9, p. 28, (Our italics.) 
18 A.M. Aleksandrov (ed.), Gosadarsteenny byudzbet SSSR (The State Budget of the USSR), Moscow 
1961, p. 63. 
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whereas profits are dependent on prime costs, which are in turn dependent on the 
success of the enterprise, the turnover tax is a fairly reliable source of revenue. 


As regards the other category of state revenue, namely, revenue from the 
population, it is only known, from Garbuzov’s speech, that in the 1964 budget 
taxes from the population are to bring in 6,700 million rubles. This leaves roughly 
500,000 rubles unaccounted for in this category. Presumably this sum will be 
raised by the open sale of bonds of the state three-percent lottery-loan issued 
in 1947. 


* 


Now let us examine public (ie., state) expenditure in the USSR. The ex- 
penditure of 91,400 million rubles foreseen under the 1964 budget is split up 
into expenditure on the national economy, “social-cultural measures,” defense and 
administration. However, when these four sums are added together, 5,400 million 
rubles remain unaccounted for. This means that this amount is to be used for 
certain purposes which are not to be revealed to the general public. Such amounts 
"have always been a feature of the Soviet budget, and are quite large. The following 
ate the figures for the past six years: 


\ 


Unclassified Expenditure, 1958—63 . 


(Millions of Rubles) 
Total Expenditure Unclassified Expenditure 

1958 noaaraa noens a eer 64,300 2,900 

CL BA EAA A 70,400 3,700 

1960) E E 73,100 3,000 

E TOETA AE 76,300 3,000 

M962 Yas ler E EKE ET 82,200 2,500 _ 

1963) a Sett tea esa a Bie ı 86,200 5,700 

SOURCES Narodses kharparstoe SSSR v 1 Statecticbasky exhegedutk Cre National Economy of the USSR in 1962 A Statistical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 635 B, Prana, Deemer 14, 1 1962, and December 20, 1963 


Garbuzov’s ited contains a hint that some of this AEE expenditure 
is used to help underdeveloped countries: 


... in the budget provision is made for allocations for rendering economic assistance 
to foreign states in accordance with intergovernmental agreements. 


' The largest item of state expenditure, accounting for nearly half of it, is the 
financing of the national economy. In the 1964 budget it is to be 38,700 million 
.tubles, or 42.3 percent of all budgetary expenditure. The 1965 budget figures for 
expenditure on the national economy are as yet unknown, but Garbuzov said, 
that, including the resources of the enterprises and organizations themselves, 
total expenditure on the national economy would be 68,500 million rubles in 1964 
and 74,400 million rubles in 1965. Expenditure on the national economy during 
the last six years has been as follows: 
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Budgetary Expenditure on the National Economy, 1958—63 
4 Percentage of Total 


Millions of Rubles Budget Expenditure 
1958 tasna esena stern sce ets 29,000 45.2 
1959 ere cetedand at cease hamnas 32,400 46.0 
1960 ordi iewaar E T 34,100 46.7 
DOGT ana OEA ETET E 32,600 42.7 
196255 oie tsit wave ntisri tote a pate oeeias 36,200 44.1 
DIG ade oS nee ldap E E 34,500 40.1 


` SOURCES Narodnes siro SSSR 9 1962 godu > Statssticbethy exbegoduk (Tae National Economy of the USSR in 1962. A Statistical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 635, Presda, December 14, 1962, aad December 20, 1963. 


The following expenditures are covered partially or fully by budget revenues: 
capital construction and the acquisition of equipment for enterprises under 
construction; capital repair and conversion of existing enterprises; the provision 
of working capital for new enterprises and the strengthening of that of existing 
enterprises; those expenditures of non-state-financed (Ahozraschetye) enterprises 
which are not covered by planned income from the realization of their products 
(such enterprises are termed planovo-ubytochnye, i.e. » planned to operate at a loss); 
expenditures on scientific research, geological and | prospecting work, melioration 
structures, roads, canals, etc., in short, all expenditures not included in the cost 
price of the products realized by the enterprises; the creation of state material 
reserves.1® 


As Garbuzov said in his speech, the sums set aside for capital investments 
(including the increase of working capital for construction) in 1964 and 1965 
are’36,500 million rubles and 39,900 million rubles respectively. Garbuzov did 
not give a complete breakdown of expenditure for each branch of the national 
economy, only for those considered the most important according to the policy 
laid down at the plenary session of the Soeg Central Committee last December. 
The figures are as follows: 


Investments in Certain Key Branches of the National Economy; 1964—65 


(Millions of Rubles) 
~ All Investmenss —— Capital Investments 
1964 1965 1964 1965 
Chemical Industry ......... ce eeeweee Sa — 2,100 2,800 
Light Industry... .. mn a — _ 1,300 
Food Industry... 2.0... cee cece eee eee — — 2,400 
Agriculture: iscsi entens enna vas 11,900 12,800 5,400 6,000 
Sovkhozes woe. cee A a ween eee 7,400 8,400 = — 
Transport and Telecommunications .... 15,800 = — 


SOURCE: Izrestta, December 17, 1963. 


However, it should be borne in mind that the above figures do not show how 
much is to be invested from the budget and how much from the resources of 





19 Allakhverdyan ef al., op. cit., p. 266; Aleksandrov, cp. ert., p. 231. 
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the enterprises themselves, neither is it possible to compare them with the 1963 
budget figures, since the latter were even more scanty. On the other hand, a few 
. percentages showing-the emphasis on capital investment in certain of the favored 
branches of the national economy were given by Gosplan Chairman P. F. Lomako 
in his report, entitled “On the State Plan for the Development of the National 
Economy of the USSR for 1964—65,” at the last budgetary session of the baa 
Soviet: 


The capital construction plan envisages a decisive switch aimed at increasing 
investments in the chemical industry, agriculture and associated branches, as well 
as in the light and food industries, that is, in those branches which guarantee a swift 
increase in the production of consumer goods. Whereas 26 percent of all capital 
investments in 1963 was devoted to the development of these branches, in 1964 the 
corresponding figure will be 33 percent and-in 1965 as much as 35 percent. 


Allocations for social-cultural measures are the second largest category of 
state expenditure in the USSR. In the 1964 budget law, the sum of 32,800 million 
rubles is mentioned, while the 1965 figure of 34,500 million rubles was given by 
Garbuzov in his report. The two amounts represent 35.9 and 34.4 percent of 
total budget expenditure for 1964 and 1965 respectively. These percentages ate 
roughly the same as those for the past six years, as the following figures show: 


Budgetary Expenditure on Social-Cultural Measures, 1958—63 


Percentage of Total 

Millions of Rubles Badget Expenditure 
1958 nanaonan. 21,400 33.3 
1959 .... seca eee 23,100 32.8 
"4960 oaaae 24,900 34.1 
1961 oaeen ie 27,200 35.6 
1962 ....e ee eee 28,900 35.2 
1963 oaaae. 30,900 35.8 


SOURCES Noarodeee kbaxysistvo SSSR 9 1962 pode. Stetcheshy exbegodsk (The National Ecooomy of the USSR ın 1962 A Statistical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 635, Pranda, December 14, » 1962, and December 20, 1 

Whereas the figures for expenditure on the national economy given in the 
budget itself, in the Finance Minister’s report and in the statistical yearbook of 
the Central Statistical Authority are incomplete and unclear, those for expendi- 
ture on social-cultural measures are broken down in the statistical yearbook 
according to the main articles (education, health, physical culture, allowances 
for unmarried mothers and mothers with many children, social security) and 
even sections of these articles. On the other hand, the figures for each individual 
Union republic are not given. 


The 1964 budget calls for defense expenditure to the tune of 13,300 million 
rubles, a sum which is 600 million rubles below the figure for 1963 and represents 
14.6 percent of all state expenditure. The Soviet government has always reduced 





20 Tavestia, December ,17, 1963. 
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its defense expenditure, to a very sligkt degree in every case, whenever it'has 
desired to demonstrate a peaceful foreign policy, and, conversely, increased its 
defense expenditure to demonstrate its “position of strength” in the face of - 
world political developments detrimental to Soviet interests. Thus, defense 
“expenditure was reduced in 1953 and 1954 in connection with the high-pressure 
peace campaign of the World Peace Council, and increased by almost 12,000 million 
(old) rubles in 1955 in reply to-the Paris-agreements of the Western powers.*! 
Further increases were made in 1961 (2,300 million rubles) owing to the tense 
political situation following the breakdown of the Paris summit conference in 
1960, and in 1962 (1,100 million rubles) and 1963 (1,200 million rubles) as a result 
of the tension caused by the Berlin Wall. The reduction of defense expenditure 
“for 1964 is intended to demonstrate the peaceful intentions of the Soviet Union 
following the conclusion of the partial test ban treaty. Defense expenditure 
during the past six years has been as follows: 


Defense Expenditure, 1958—63 


Percentage of Total 

l X Millions of Rubles Budget Expenditure 
1958 ..cccececes 9,400 - 14.6 
1959 ..ccceceece 9,400. ` < 133 
1960 ..sseeceeee 9,300 12.7 

ee eee 11,600 15.2 | 

1962 .eeceeseeee 12,700 15.4 
1963 .ecceceeees 13,900 16.1 


SOURCES: Nersdues Aboxpessive SSSR v 1962 goda ` Statustschetky exhegodnik (The Nauonal Economy of the USSR ın 1962 A Statistical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 635, Pravda, December 14, 1962, and December 20, 1963 


The following expenditures are included in the Defense Ministry estimate: 


. . payment for the supply to the army, navy and airforce of armaments, ammunition 
and technical equipment, fuel and lubricants, and also provisions, clothing and 
other: material indispensable for the combat readiness of the troops; the financing - 
of capital construction and industrial enterprises for the Defense Ministry of the 
USSR; other requirements of military and political training and the internal economy- 
of military units; pay and allowances for the military personnel of the Soviet Army.3? 


Of course, the Defense Ministry estimate does not by any means include all 
state expenditure aimed at strengthening the military preparedness of the USSR. 
As Naum Yasny, a student of Soviet affairs, once wrote, some of the resources 
allocated for the production ‘of armaments and the building of naval vessels and 
aircraft are included in the budget estimates of various economic ministries. ?3 
As evidence of this, Yasny cites the secret plan. for the development of the 
Soviet economy in 1941, which was issued as a supplement to the decrees of the 





21 P, L: Kovankovseky, Byndzhet SSSR: Istoriko-krituhesky chzor (The Budget of the USSR: An 
Historical and Critical Review), Institute for the Study of the USSR, Münch, 1956, p. 107. | 

22 Allakhverdyan ef al., op. cit., p. 310. 

B Finanz-Archiv, New Series, Vol. XV, No. 1, Tubingen, 1954. 
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Council of People’s Commissars and the Central Committee of the Communist 
-Party of Bolsheviks of the Ukraine and subsequently fell into US hands. It can 
‘be assumed, for instance, that expenditure on rocket research comes under 

“social-cultural measures,” subgroup. “education,” article “science.” This 

particular article accounted for over 3,000 million rubles in 1962,24 and according 
, to Garbuzov’s report the figures for 1964 and 1965 will be 5,200 and 5,400 million 

rubles respectively. 

Expenditure on the upkeep of the state executive and administrative machinery, 
the courts and the Procurator General’s Department is listed as 1,000 million 
rubles under the 1964 budget, as compared with 1,100 million rubles in previous 
budgets. This category thus constitutes a mere 1.2 percent of total expenditure. 


* 


_ The Union budget for 1964 calls for an income of 43,200 million rubles and 
an expenditure of 42,600 million rubles, the excess of 600 million rubles being 
about the same as that of the entire state budget. The Union budget covers 
defense expenditure and expenditure of the all-Union ministries of foreign trade, 
railroad communications and the merchant marine, as well as expenditure on the 
upkeep of central institutions and all those economic enterprises and organizations 
and social-cultural institutions which have received all-Union status by law. 

. Under the 1957 reform of the administration of industry and construction, 
most of the non-state-financed industrial enterprises were made administratively 
subordinate to the sovnarkhozes, and thus to the Union republics. This resulted 
in a considerable reduction in the Union budget and a corresponding increase 
in the budgets of the Union republics. Thus, whereas in 1952 the total expenditure 
under the budgets of the Union republics was 9,800 million rubles, or 21.3 percent 
of the state expenditure of 46,000 million rubles in that year, in 1958 the figure 
was as high as 34,100 million rubles, or 53 percent of the state- expenditure of 
64,300 million rubles.25 The total expenditure under the 1964 budgets of the 
Union republics is to be 50,000 million rubles, or 54.7 percent of state expenditure. 
The 1957 reform also changed the structure of the budgets of the Union republics: 
whereas in the early nineteen-fifties expenditure on social-cultural measures 
accounted for about 75 percent of total expenditure,®* it is now roughly equal to 
expenditure on the national economy. For example, out of the 8,325 million 
` rubles’ expenditure provided for by the 1964 budget for the Ukraine, 3,859 million 
rubles, or 46.5 percent, is to be spent on the economy, and 4,031 million rubles, 
or 48.7 percent, on social-cultural measures.” 
Prior to the 1957 reform, the chief source of income in the budgets of the 

Union republics were deductions from the turnover tax. The percentages deduc- 

ted are laid down annually in the State Budget Law, and vary from republic to 


24 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR 9 1962 godu .. ., p. 638. 
i Thid., pp. 637—38. 
z6 A. A. Kochetov, Kbhozysisivenno-kulturnos stroitelsive i byudsbety Soynznykb respublik (Economic and 
Cultural Construction and the Budgets of the Union Republics), Moscow, 1951, p. 17. 
- 27 Radyanska Ukraina, December 29, 1963. 
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republic. Thus, in the 1964 budget tae Latvian SSR is to receive the lowest 
percentage, namely 19.3, whereas the Kazakh, Armenian and Turkmen SSR’s . 
receive all the turnover tax. Since the reform, deductions from the profits of ' 
enterprises subordinate to the sovnarkhozes, with the exception of 20 percent 
allocated to the Union budget, have also accrued to the budgets of the Union 
republics. Since 94 percent of the gross production of all industrial enterprises 
is accounted for by enterprises subordinate to the sovnarkhozes,*® this particular 
- source of revenue now accounts for roughly half of all the revenues of the Union 
republics, and revenue from turnover tax for about 20 percent. This is the case, 
for example, in the Ukraine: ` 

ane 


Major Items of Budgetary Revenue in the Ukrainian SSR, 1964—65 


(LAillions of Rubles) 
` 1964 1965 
"Total Revenue.........ccccccccccccecescecccueecs 8,325 8,891 
Deductions from Profits ........ cece eee ee eee 4,069 4,838 
Turnover Lex: sesieveion od5550 vias EEEE E ana 1,642 1,255 


SOURCE, Raa'peecks Ukraina, December 28, 1963 


Since 1960, the budget of the Kazakh SSR has been bolstered by subsidies 
from the Union budget. Later on, the Turkmen SSR began to receive such 
subsidies, while in 1964 the Armenian SSR is also to benefit in this way. The 
subsidies for 1964 are 1,237 million rubles for the Kazakh SSR, 59,700,000 able 
for the Turkmen SSR and 34,200,000 rubles for the Armenian SSR. 

In conclusion, it may be said that there is little essential difference between the 
budgets for 1964 and 1965, the last two years of the current Seven-Year Plan, 
and the budgets for the preceding five years of this plan. The scantiness and 
vagueness of the figures for these wwo budgets which have been made generally 
available, however, make it impossible to attempt a more profound analysis. ‘This 
applies particularly to the figures for allocations to the national economy and 
defense: the State Budget Law contains only total figures, and although those 
given by Soviet Finance Minister Garbuzov in his report are to a certain extent 
broken down into items of expenditure and revenue, the breakdown is by no 
means complete. As regards the figures given in the official Soviet statistical 
publications, it can only be commented that in the USSR statistics are used to 
conceal the picture rather than clarify it. 

E. Chany 





28 Narodnoe kboxyaisivo SSSR 9 1958 gods : Statisticheshy eabegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1958: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1959, p. 127. 
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Agriculture 


The Drift Away from Agriculture in the USSR 


Statistics and belles-lettres would appear at first glance to be strange bedfellows, 
and yet, when it comes to analysing various manifestations in social and economic 
life, they both have an important contribution to make. This is the case with 
respect to the permanent crisis in Soviet agriculture, so dramatically highlighted 
by the huge purchases of foreign gtain by the USSR last fall. At the December 
1963 plenary session of the ay Central Committee, Khrushchev blamed the 
crisis on bad weather: 


A severe winter followed by a serious drought caused damage to the most 
important agricultural regions of the country. The ‘harvest was smaller this year 
than last, and the winter crops on millions of hectares perished. 


_ The real causes, however, lie deeper, as will be shown in the present article 
by quotations from current Soviet literary works, which give a truer picture of 
Soviet conditions than during Stalin’s time and reveal many facts which statistics 
cannot. A good example is the following episode at the beginning of A. Kuz- 
netsov’s story “At Home.” Galya, a young girl who has completed secondary 
school in the town, has decided to return to work in her native village and drops 
in to see the kolkhoz chairman. His reaction is interesting: 


‘What brings you to the village?” he asked, hostile and suspicious. “We haven’t 
any young men for you here, we need them ourselves,” 

“I didn’t come here for that ...,” exploded Galya. 

“For what then?” 

“For no particular reason.” 

“Hm. Do you want to put in time? Or perhaps you have done something 
wrong?” 

“Tve done nothing wrong. I used to live here once.” ? 


It is clear from the above dialogue that the kolkhoz is short of manpower, 
and that for people to return to the village is something unusual and even inex- 
plicable. It later transpires that there is nobody on the pouley. farm to prepare 
the fattened ducks for the market: 


The ducks are ready, thousands of them, the people are waiting, but there is 
no one to kill and pluck them. 


There is nobody to carry the cans of milk, which as a result is left to stand 
for hours in the sun and get sour, and nobody to bring water to rinse out the 
cans after use. Kostya, the only young, strong worker, is acting as herdsman, 
although this is apparently not his trade: 





1 Tavestia, December 10, 1963. 
2 Novy mir, 1964, No. 1, p.4. 
3 Ibid., p. 12. 
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“He is a combine operator,” said Volkov suddenly, turning to Galya. “He is 
a combine operator and a tractor driver as well.” 

“Was!” said Kostya happily. 

“Don’t you want to go back?” 

“Do you think I’m tired of life?’’4 


The entire story is full of examples illustrating the catastrophic state of the 
kolkhoz, the miserable existence of its workers, who frequently receive no pay, 
and their complete indifference to the deterioration of the kolkhoz. The story 
ends with Vorobev, the kolkhoz chairman, surrounded by the ruins of the 
poultry farm: 


Galya also went out to the dam, and meee sight of Vorobev, who .. . cursing 
and swearing at everything under the sun, was walking around the ruined duck 
house.® 


The book Pages from the Life cf Trubnikov, by Yury Nagibin, tells how the 
hero, a former company commander seriously wounded near Berlin, decides, 
after prolonged medical treatment, to go back and work as a kolkhoz chairman 
in his native village of Konkovo. On the day of his arrival he meets Siluyanov, a 
childhood friend, who, althougk nominally a kolkhoz worker, is engaged 
` exclusively in private farming. After having learned of Trubnikov’s intentions, 
Siluyanov gives him the following down-to-earth advice: 

Keep out of this mess you see us in: you’re a free man with a pension, after all. 

You'll achieve nothing, you’ll cnoly wear yourself out and ruin your health for 

nothing. Or perhaps you think they’ll be pleased to see you here? The returning 

hero, the savior... But who needs you? The pecple are tired, they have lost their 
faith.® ; 
~ Such is the attitude of those considered to be the productive workers of 
agriculture. 

Later on the new kolkhoz chairman, by a mixture of threats and cunning, 
forces a beggar who has strayed into the village to work in the kolkhoz. Signif- 
icantly, the beggar eventually rises to the position of brigade leader, a clear 
indication of the lack of manpower in the kolkhoz. To be sure, there are able- 
bodied persons in the kolkhoz, but they avoid working for it, regarding it 
merely as an inevitable restriction in their lives. 


The same attitude is brought cut in Aleksandr Yashin’s story “The Orphan,” 
which is about two orphaned brothers. The younger brother, who is the hero of 
the story, is firmly convinced of the need not only to get as much out of the 
kolkhoz as possible but to avoid any kind of work in it by all possible means. 
He describes the kolkhoz in which he and his brother are living as destitute and 
having a mere handful of workers, while the chairman is depicted as a completely 
helpless individual. As one of the brigade leaders says contemptuously: 





4 Ibid., p. 17. 
5 Thid., p. 97. 
6 Yury Nagibin, Stranitsy zhiani Trubnikova (Pages from the Life of Trubmikov), Moscow, 1963, p. 18. 
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Who is the chairman? He is always waiting for help. If he were to rely less on the 
government authorities it would perhaps be better.” 


The manpower problem is also evident i ina documentary account by P. Rebrin 
entitled “Golovyrino, Golovytino...” (Golovyrino is the name of a village 
visited by the author in a fertile region of Siberia.) Says kolkhoz worker Yach- 
menev: 


The village is large, but there’s no‘one to do the work. People have been brought 
from the towns for the harvest, and the kolkhozniks will go gathering bernes.® 


Yachmenev himself was once the chairman of the kolkhoz, but was removed 
from this post virtually because he was too honest. Indeed, Rebrin describes how 
the kolkhdzniks try and conceal grain by all possible means with the cooperation 
of the kolkhoz leaders: 


We all know the devices people get up to to conceal grain. ‘Some hide the good 
grain among the leftovers from threshing, ... others fill the granaries fuller than 
laid down in the regulations. Sometimes they go in for dumping the grain at temp- 
orary storage points and pile up the grain in practically every field; sometimes ae 
simply leave it in heaps in the stubble.® 


The kolkhozes’ desperate financial position is illustrated in another document- 
ary account entitled “My Native Village,” by Georgy Vorobev. Although the 
author tries to-depict the village in a favorable light by drawing attention to 
hard-working brigade leaders and conscientious kolkhoz officials and workers, 
there is one point where the normally restrained kolkhoz chairman, an exper- 
ienced Party man, loses his temper when asked by oblast and raion officials to put 
` up a number of show buildings to impress Khrushchev, who is to come on a 
visit: 

What do you think our kolkhoz is? Do you think it is too well off? We start 

paying some twenty kopeks for a work-day unit [¢rudoden] and that means we have 

- got too rich. We’re to build a palace of culture, two schools and livestock buildings, 
and all this in one year! What will there be left for the kolkhozniks?1° 


Thus, in an allegedly prosperous kolkhoz the workers receive a mere twenty 
kopeks for a fourteen-hour day, and the Party leaders consider it possible to 
cut even this paltry wage. The impressive welcome given to Khrushchev at the 
end of the story cannot conceal the harsh realities of kolkhoz life. 


The kolkhoz in the village of Vysokoe Pole, described by A. Solzhenitsyn in 
his story ““Matrena’s Farm,” is also in a desperate economic plight: 


Alas, they baked no bread there. They did no trade in anything edible. The 
villagers dragged their provisions in sacks from the oblast town.1! 





7 Moskva, 1962, No. 6, p. 23. 

8 Nash sovremennik, 1963, No. 3, p. 77. 
? Thid., p. 33. 

10 Znamya, 1963, No. 12, p. 67. 

11 Novy mir, 1963, No. 1, p. 43. 
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In F. Abramov’s sketch “Round and About,” the unfortunate kolkhoz ' 
chairman Anany Mysovsky has to go round ftom’ household to household in an 
attempt to get the people to work. It transpires that only two of the households 

„are more or less well off: one belonging to an old pensioner who sells the vege- 
tables which he grows on his private plot, and the other belonging to a kolkhoz 
. worker whose wife works in a village cooperative and abuses her position to 
better the family position. In all the other households utter poverty reigns.1? 


The life of the grain growers in the virgin lands, where the kolkhoznik and 
the sovkhoznik have to cope with about the same conditions, is particularly grim, 
as is clear from Evgeny Ratner’s lengthy documentary account “The Wide 
Steppe,” despite the author’s attempts to paint a cheerful picture. A good example 
is the following account, which the author is given by the head of one of the 
virgin land organizations, of a settlement called “London,” where the people 
live in disused freight cars: ` 


in “London,” sixty-eight families live in twenty-eight rooms. When I arrived 
at this notorious “London,” the women really took me to task. “We are sick and 
tired,” they shouted, “of having abortions, we want to have children! But even now 
we are two and three families to a room.”18 


It is tragic to think that in this settlement are living people transported 
thousands of kilometers from such regions as Latvia, the southern part of the 
Ukraine and the Rostov. region, where in former times the peasantry was prosper- 
ous. 

In A. Yashin’s story “The Vologda Wedding,” a brigade leader on a kolkhoz 
says that for a year’s work he received merely two separate payments of five and - 
twenty rubles. An itinerant carpenter who is the central figure i in the story “On 
a Quiet Lake,” by Yury Nagibin,” achieves relative prosperity only after having 
left his village and struck out on his own. 


In his story “The Fate of the Harvest,” Leonid Ivanov gives an almost 
scientific analysis of the reasons for the falling harvests in the fertile Altai Krai, 
an area with which he is well acquainted. He stresses that in most cases there are 
no grounds for blaming the weather, saying, for example, that “one has the 
impression that most of the talk about drought occurs where there is really no 
need for it.”15 He tells of the “green fire,” the name given to the weeds which 
choke the wheat and other crops. Although early sowing particularly favors the 
growth of these weeds and in any case results in smaller harvests than late sowing 
(wheat sown on April 18 gives yields of only 1.34 metric tons, as against 2.24 
metric tons for wheat sown a month later),1* the sowing has to be started early 
since there is not enough manpower for a short and concentrated sowing cam- 





13 Neva, 1963, No. 1. 

13 Znamya, 1963, No. 7, p. 118. 
14 Ogonek, 1963, Nos. 15 and 16. 
16 Oktyabr, 1963, No. 9, p. 154. 
16 Ibid., p. 157. 
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paign. The result, says the author, is that hundreds of millions of poods of grain 
ate lost to Siberia each year.17 


Thus, individual references in Soviet literature all aad up to give a general 
picture of the present catastrophe in Soviet agriculture, a catastrophe all the more 
remarkable in view of the attempts of the Soviet leaders to improve the situation 
by mechanization and rationalization. Certainly, the Soviets try and ascribe such 
an apparently inexplicable failure to such causes as bad weather, weeds, admini- 
strative ertors, bureaucracy and stealing, which in themselves can be substantiated 
by facts, but the ptincipal causes may be considered to be lack of manpower and 
negligence on the part of the workers themselves. 


Certain passages in Soviet literature dealing with agriculture have a curious 
ring, to say the least. Thus, in “The Vologda Wedding,” the brigade leader 
makes the following remark: 


We also got what we wanted—they closed down the poultry farm. It turned 
out that each laying hen was producing only five eggs a year. Eggs of gold indeed, 
what extravagance! They gave permission to close down.8 


Again, in a documentary account of a leading kolkhoz and its workers, 
entitled “The Choir Leaders from Koltsovka,” L. Kudrevatykh quotes the fol- 
lowing case: l 

- Communist Aleksandr Danilovich Ashanin, Hero of Socialist Labor, was once 

a brigade leader. He then began to drink, too much in fact. He was rebuked by the 

Party committee. Since this did not help, he was demoted from brigade leader to 

simple worker. Aleksandr Danilovich calmed down somewhat. He began to work 

excellently, and stopped drinking. He was made brigade leader again. But once 
more he went off the rails and took to the bene And now again he is a simple 
worker.?9 


It is difficult to say whether these two quotations represent attempts to poke 
fun at the kolkhozes or not. 


There are frequent complaints as to the inadequacy of agricultural machinery. 
Thus, in Mikhail Zhestev’s documentary account “Elena Tarasovna” the heroine, 
who is working on a kolkhoz as an engineer and machine operator, compares the 
economic usefulness of a tractor and a horse: 


. a horse goes fifteen years without being repaired, while on some kolkhozes not 
a a year goes by without capital repairs, which themselves cost as much as a new 
tractor.?0 


The steady deterioration of Soviet agriculture is also reflected in official 
Soviet statistics, such as the following figures for state purchases of grain in the 
Kustanai Oblast, said to be the most productive oblast in the Tselinny Krai, for 
various years since 1956: 


17 Ibid., p. 159. 

18 Nosy mir, 1962, No. 12, p. 20. 

19 Nash sovremennik, 1963, No. 5, p. 10. 
20 Literaturnaya gazeta, January 9, 1964. 
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Poods 


1956........ 277,000,000 
1958........ 103,000,000 
1959........ 146,000,000 
1960........ 114,000,000 
1961S ice 62,000,000 


1963........ 35,000,000 
SOURCE: Kaxabbstaxckaya pravda, September 27, 1963. g 


In the same report from Kazakhstanskaya pravda, the following reasons are 
given for the agricultural disaster of 1963: 


The oblast has a huge fleet of harvesting machines at its disposal. It has almost 
23,000 combines and about 13,000 reapers of different kinds....On an average 
there is one combine for every 200 hectares of crops, so that the work load is not 
particularly heavy. But the fact is that by no meazs all the harvesting machines are 
being used during the harvest. By the beginning of the harvest season the sovkhozes 
had repaired 17,000 combines. However, when the harvesting began no more than 
15,000 machines went out into the fields. The remainder were laid up because there ° 
were not enough machine operators.... Even during the harvest no decisive 
measures were taken to find machine operators. And so 9,000 combines were left 
to rust on the farmsteads. l 


In the fall of 1963, the Soviet press was full of warnings about the slowness 
with which the grain was being harvested. On September 28, 1963, Kazakhstan- 
skaya pravda wrote: 

In the republic [Kazakhstan], particularly in the Tselinny Krai, millions of 
hectares of grain crops are still standing. Each day lost inevitably leads to losses of 
grain—it is blown away by the winds, soaked by the rains... It 1s hardly possible 
to look upon such barbarous treatment of the grain in the sovkhozes without a deep 
sense of shame, without anger. .. 


Somewhat earlier, on August 18, 1963, the newspaper Selskaya zhiza com- 
plained that each day the harvest was being brought in over a mere one percent of 
the total area. On September 18, /zvesti2 commented that over the country as a 
whole 26.5 million hectares of grain crops were still standing, about 75 percent 
of this area being covered with snow. On September 23, Pravda warned that 
more and more complications were arising in the harvesting of grain in the 
virgin lands. Indeed, the early onset of winter in Kazakhstan resulted in the loss 
of millions of hectares of standing corn beneath the snow. Thus, the agricultural 
crisis is not the fault of climatic conditions: the grain was ripe but simply not 
harvested in, time. 

* 


One of the main psychological reasons for the drift away from agriculture is 
the poor social standing of the kolkhoznik himself, the man who actually feeds 
the’ country. Although the kolkhoznik, the only new social figure to emerge 
under the Soviet system, is regarded by the Soviet leaders as an integral part of 
the planned Communist society and is frequently honored with titles and orders, 
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he is far from universally respected. In many cases he is even despised. For 
instance, Komsomolskaya pravda wrote on June 4, 1961: 


Sometimes you hear from a person you have accidentally knocked against in 

the tram: “Where do you think you are, back in the kolkhoz or what?” You see, for 

` such people a kolkhoznik, man or woman, is a lower being, not worthy of attention 
and respect. 


It is interesting to note that even Stalin shared this contemptuous attitude 
toward the kolkhoznik, as the Party theoretical journal Kommunist has remarked: 


In many of Stalin’s statements, and particularly in his administrative practices 
in regard to agriculture, a boastful and arrogant attitude toward the “muzhik” was 
often apparent.?+ 


Kommunist also tells how Stalin once wrote a letter to Sholokhov, the writer, 
in which he spoke ironically of the “honorable comgrowers of your region”— 
this four years after collectivization, when the position of kolkhoznik had allegedly 
become a respected one—and how Stalin loved to repeat the following words 
of Lenin: 


...the peasantry breeds capitalism and bourgeoisie continuously, daily, hourly, 
uncontrollably and on a mass scale.?? 


Thus, both Stalin and Lenin regarded the peasants as the enemies of the Com- 
munist system, and so it is hardly surprising that the present Party leaders are 
not favorably disposed to the kolkhozniks of today, even though they do not 
constitute a rich property-owning class as the peasants did formerly. At the same 
time, the Party makes an outward show of honoring the kolkhoznik. This 
ambivalence is clearly shown in Soviet literature. ‘Thus, in Dmitry Zorin’s play 
“The Spring Thunderstorm,” which depicts a model kolkhoz, the kolkhoz 
chairman, Hero of Socialist Labor Gerasim Marshalov, stands before a monument 
bearing his bust in the village square and says to himself: 

Muzhik Gerasim, they have exalted you to a high position indeed. And yet... 


Are things really quite as they should ber... You gave up your soul, and built up a 
farm. But yesterday they called you an artel kulak.*8 


The official Soviet statistics themselves convincingly demonstrate the worsen- 
ing manpower situation in Soviet agriculture. For example, there were 23.3 
million able-bodied kolkhozniks in. 1953, 22.1 million in 1959, 20.1 million in 
1960, 18.7 million in 1961, 18.1 million in 1962.24 There is no doubt that this 
decrease is continuing. The manpower situation in the sovkhozes is also deterior- 
ating: although the sown area is continuously increasing, the increase in manpower 
is not keeping pace with it. Thus, in 1953 the sown area was 15.1 million hectares 


21 Kommunist, 1963, No. 6, p. 26. 

22 Thid, 

23 Znamya, 1962, No. 4, p. 196. 

34 Narodnoe kbozyaisivo SSSR » 1962 godu : Statistichesky ezbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1962: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 368. 


and the number of workers 2.3 million, whereas in 1961 the sown area was 
80.3 million hectares and the number of workers 6.8 million: in other words, 
during this period the sown area had increased by 5.3 times and the number of 
workers by only three times. This disparity between the two rates of increase 
cannot be explained satisfactorily by more extensive mechanization, since the 
sovkhoz workers have always largely consisted of skilled machine operators 
anyway. Moreover, in connection with the increase in the number of sovkhoz 
workers it should be remembered that this is partially accounted for by the large 
numbers of young people and city dwellers compelled to go and work on the 
virgin lands (although, to be sure, the bulk of the sovkhoz workers is made up 
of kolkhozniks who have left their kolkhozes); as regards the number of able- 
bodied kolkhozniks, many of them exist only on paper, as is frequently pointed 
out by writers and journalists. 


The migration from the village to the city is reflected in many of the works 
of Soviet writers. For example, the hero of V. Panovaya’s play How Are You, 
Lad?, published in the journal Teatr,?! is a decent, honest young man by the 
name of Zabotkin who leaves his native village, where his mother, whom he 
loves dearly, is living precariously on her kolkhoz income, and goes to Moscow 
purely in order to find work. In the play, Zabotkin’s action is presented as an 
entirely natural one. Again, Elena Nikulina’s story “The Hollow Tree” has as 
one of its characters a devoted kolkhoz chairman’s son who has no desire to 
work in the village and no time at all for the kolkhoz. Here is how the thoughts 
of the father, Opanas Matveevich Peredery, are described in the story: 


At night Opanas Matveevich Peredery used to sleep badly. For hours he would lie 
on his back, scarcely breathing, and yet sleep would not come. He was overwhelmed 
with thoughts about his son, who could not find work to his liking, and with 
thoughts about collective farming. “After all, everyone of us here 1s a grain grower 
by profession,” he thought. “The land—that 1s our calling. Miners and metallurgical 
workers hand down their profession to their children. Why is it that my son is the 
only one to turn up his nose at the land? Why is it that such a young girl as Vera 
talks about the work of a kolkhoznik with derision?’’?? 


The detail in which the thoughts of the kolkhoz chairman are expounded in 
ihe play indicates how serious a problem the disinterest of rhe younger generation 
in agricultural work has become. It later becomes clear that this disinterest 
affects a large proportion of rural youth: 


“Why is it that the children have their own ideas, and such alien and incomprehen- 
sible ones at that? No, the fathers themselves are to blame,” Peredery reproached 
himself. “I’ve lost control of Mishka, just lost control of him. All the time I was 
sorry that he was growing up without a mother, and always let him have his own 





35 SSSR p tsifrakh v 1962 godu : Kratky statistcbesky sbornik (The USSR in Figures in 1962:,A Concise 
Statistical Handbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 171. 

26 Teatr, 1962, No. 7. 

27 Nash sovremenntk, 1963, No. 6, p. 114. 
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way. And now, you old’fool, you must pay for it. But no, it’s still not too late, 
TI put him on the right path. If he does not want to work in the kolkhoz or study 
at school, ‘he shall go to a trade school.” 


Whereas during the period 1955—60 the main theme of Soviet literature with 
a rural setting was the radical improvement allegedly taking place in Soviet 
‘agriculture, the emergence of kolkhozes and sovkhozes from poverty to pros- 
perity, of late the talk has been rather of the insolubility of the problems now 
facing agriculture. The fact is that the land, having already lost its owner, is 
now losing its tiller as well. The people are leaving the villages and going even 
to raion towns where there is no industry. An example of this is to be found in 
Efim Dorosh’s story “A Raion Town in February,” where the kolkhozniks 
having left their village, move into small raion towns'and receive subsidies for 
building houses and also plots of land on which they cultivate kitchen gardens, 
working out of conscientiousness and not out of fear: 


No one has totaled up the amount of potatoes and other vegetables which we 
produce here in the town... but judging from the care with which each patch of 
land is dug over and tended, whether it be a household plot, a piece of waste land ` 
by the ramparts or an unused street on the outskirts, it is quite considerable.?® 


Sometimes people move out of the village quite by chance, as in the case 
of 74-year-old Terenty Kuzmich in Viktor Likhonosov’s story “The People 
from Bryansk,” who came from the Bryansk region to visit his widowed daughter 
in the Kuban and stayed on because the kolkhozes there were more prosperous: 


He is a native of the Bryansk region; it is now only four years since he came to 
the Kuban, originally to visit his widowed daughter but then, having looked 
around, he decided to stay for good. Since then he has not left the whip out of his 
hand, since then he has been grazing the kolkhoz cows.*° 


It is natural to ask why the people are leaving the villages on such a large 
scale. The principal cause is doubtless the miserable reward which the kolkhoz 
- and sovkhoz workers receive for their labor. It explains the often poor quality 
of the work performed in the kolkhozes and sovkhozes, the preference of the 
workers to work on their tiny private plots rather than in the kolkhoz and the 
failure of the virgin lands program. The Soviet agricultural worker has no future. 
Indeed, what can a hard-working kolkhoznik hope for? Even though he may be 
well-fed, more or less adequately clothed and have a diploma or an order, he can 
only reckon with the dubious possibility of receiving a tiny pension consisting 
of a few kilograms of grain.-It is therefore hardly surprising that kolkhoz workers 
who devote their entire efforts to the kolkhoz purely out of a love of the land 
are few and far between. More typical is the kolkhoz worker Katerina in “The 
Hollow Tree,” a handsome woman of forty who despises work on the kolkhoz and 
makes a good living by renting out her hut as a dacha and at the same time working 





%8 Tid., pp. 114-15. 
29 Novy mir, 1962, No. 10, p. 32. 
20 Thid., 1963, No. 11, pp. 142~43. 
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hard on her private farm. Although Katerina is held up as a “relic of th 
one of the other characters, a young girl by the name of Vera, does prec: 
same as Katerina. Another interesting point about the story is that 1 
worker in the kolkhoz is the daughter of a priest, i.e., a girl to whom mat 
positions are closed on account of her social origin. 


The mass migration from the village is all the more serious in viev 
increase in the cultivated area decreed by the Party. It should here be me 
that.those who regard agriculture as the only weak spot in the Soviet e 
are not, strictly speaking, correct; it would be more appropriate to reg: 
an impregnable fortress which not only resists all attempts at seizure 
Communists but inflicts on them ever more crushing defeats every tii 
attack it. 


In Lev Tolstoy’s short story “Does a Man Need a Lot of Land?” a 
muzhik is given the opportunity or acquiring as much land as he can run 
in a single day before sunset. Determined to get as much land as possi 
muzhik starts running as hard as he can, without a thought for his » 
capabilities, only to fall down dead from exhaustion at the end of his run 
shchey tried to do the same thing when reclaiming huge tracts of land i 
culture, although the physical possibilities and the material incentives nec 
their cultivation were lacking. It is this disparity which is responsible 
present catastrophe in Soviet agriculture, a catastrophe which cannot be t 
by directives, propaganda or the extensive use of chemical fertilizers, o: 


the Soviet leaders have now put their stake. 
A 


REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In the spring of 1963, the Soviet Communist Party launched a determined 
campaign against liberal tendencies in art, particularly among the younger 
generation as represented by Evtushenko, Aksenov, Slutsky, Voznesensky, 
Rozhdestvensky, Akhmadulina and others, but also against older proponents of 
such tendencies, e.g., Ehrenburg, Paustovsky, Nekrasov and Rozov. 


The fact that the leading organs of the Party press have now returned to this 
matter indicates that the struggle is by no means over. Perhaps the most important 
among the recent spate of articles is the one by Ilicheyv, chairman of the Party 
Central Committee’s Ideological Commission, entitled “Art Which Inspires the 
People to Great Deeds,” published in the fourth issue of Kommunist for 1964. 
llichev concentrates on dramaturgy, which he calls “a powerful weapon in the 
ideological arsenal of the Party” (page 46). He says that art in the Soviet Union 
must be regarded as the scene of a constant struggle for the ideological standards 
laid down for the future Communist society, adding: 


The Party has come out decisively against the capitulationist theory of peaceful 
coexistence between the ideologies and has unmasked the anti-artistic nature of such 
manifestations as formalism and abstractionism, elements of which have penetrated 
into the creative work of certain members of the Soviet intelligentsia (Kommunist, 
1964, No. 4, page 48). 


Ilichev criticizes those who portray reality in either too dismal or too rosy 
colors. This is reasonable in itself, but has the effect of preventing the artist from 
showing the negative aspects of life in his works. Ilichev supports the revelation 
of unpleasant facts, but only with certain reservations: 


Indeed, to present the truth of life from a Communist standpoint means to see 
in it [life] that which is decisive and most important, to comprehend the develop- 
mental trends of society, to see its progress in a historical perspective, in short, to 
see the wood rather than the trees. Then the revelation of facts, however negative, 

_ their evaluation, however severe, by the artist, will aid our cause and strengthen our 
forces. Then there will be no place for blind panic in the face of the complex mani- 
festations of life, there will be no confusion and helplessness in the face of this or 
that event (page 48). 


lichev considers that the Soviet artist’s prime duty to society consists in 
defending the Communist ideology, and that writers should develop the Leninist 
principles of social life in their works. As an example of an ideological blunder 
in Soviet literature Ilichev cites the play “The White Flag,” by K. Ikramov and 
_ V. Tendryakov, which appeared in the December 1962 issue of the journal 
Molodaya gvardiya. Dichev considers that the view expressed in this play that there 
is nothing new in life, that life-in medieval times was not really very different from 
life in the present atomic age, is particularly seditious, contradicting as it does the 
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thesis laid down in the new Party program that the emergence of a Communist 
society is inevitably accompanied by new developments and new relationships. 
Ilichevy emphasizes, however, that “The White Flag” is not the only example of 
its kind: 
We may remark that the tendency to frighten spectators and readers with 
imagined dangers does not exist in “The White Flag” alone. We are confronted with 
a definite philosophy, namely fatalism, which is alien to ouz way of thinking. This 
philosophy is in blatant contradiction to the Marxist world outlook (page 50), 


Significantly, Llichev gives what is tantamount to an order to creative artists 
to devote themselves to the theme of the continuity of the generations, which is 
to exclude the “fathers and sons” conflict that has been so prevalent of late in 
Soviet literature. 


The Soviet Party leaders firmly insist that authors avoid portraying negative 
personalities in their works, although this goes against Russian literary traditions. 
In the works of the old Russian writers the central figures were usually negative, 
although, the underlying theme was a deep love of humanity (e.g., Raskolnikov 
in Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment). The Soviet leaders, on the other hand, 
maintain simply that in Soviet society there can be only positive characters, and 
that for this reason negative personalities can only figure incidentally in literary 
works. With reference to this question Ilichev asks: 

Can it really be that the very concept of the heroic character created by Soviet ' 


dramaturgists, who have written plays deservedly enjoying the reputation of being 
classical, has now become obsolete? (Page 54.) 


In Llichev’s opinion, the present age is full of heroes who embody the Com- 
munist ideals set up by Marxist theory. He also touches on the question of morals 
and the family as a social unit: 


The family is the cell of society, in which the socialist essence of our. life is 
manifested, where advanced morals are formed, where the battle between the old 
and the new is waged. The important thing is that the playwright should be able 
to see this and bring it out. We are not interested ın narrowing the front on which 
the war for men’s hearts and minds is being fought. We maintain that our Communist 
ideas must be victorious on every sector of this front, be it ever so modest and small. 
Art has been called upon to portray all sides or human life (page 58). 


Besides Ilichev’s article, which has the character of a Party directive, there 
have been others in the leading Party organs dealing with specific fields of art, 
as for example the one by A. V. Romanov, Chairman of the State Committee for 
Cinematography, entitled “The High Purpose of Soviet Cinematographic Art,” 
which appeared in the third issue of Kommunist for this year. Not unexpectedly, 
Romanov bases his article on the directives issued by Khrushchev in his speech 
to Soviet artists in March 1963, and stresses the considerable ideologies impor- 
tance of the cinema: 


In appealing to Soviet film makers to produce truthful films of high ideological 
and artistic quality which are devoted to the basic problems of our age and affirm 
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the Communist ideals, the Party bears in mind, as it has always done, the exceptional 
mass impact of the cinematographic art, its tremendous role in the ideological and 
artistic life of society (Kommunist, 1964, No. 3, page 63). 


The above quotation refers to the discussion held by the Ideological Com- 
mission of the Party Central Committee in January of this year on the fulfillment 
by the “Mosfilm” studio of the Party’s directives calling on the studio to 
raise the ideological and artistic standards of its films. The importance of the 
discussion was indicated by the fact that prominent producers, script writers, 
actors, critics and other members of the film world were invited to attend. 
Although “Mosfilm” is the largest film studio in the USSR and sets the tone for 
the entire Soviet film industry, it transpired from the discussion that it does not 
always satisfy Party requirements. Romanov remarks that some of the films 
produced by the studio can hardly be described as spiritually enriching the 
audience or widening its intellectual and emotional horizons, and then specifies 
the real causes of the Party’s concern in this respect: 


Until recently, certain films revealed a tendency to set the generations consciously 
against each other (“But What if This Be Love?,” “Without Fear and Reproach”), 
to portray the characters in a primitive fashion (“Yasha Toporkov,” “High Water,” 
“Whistle Stop”). In addition, the studio has produced several frankly run-of-the- 
mill pictures (“Lyubushka,” “Thrice Resurrected,” “Pavlukha,” “Knight’s Move”) 


(page 64). 


The Party, of course, regards the Soviet cinema as one of the principal media 
for popularizing its goals and ideals, and here the question of the nature of the 
hero assumes paramount importance. Romanov’s opinion is as follows: 


i The positive hero forms the basis of the aesthetics of the Soviet cinema. Our 
cinematographic art cannot exist without a positive bero. Films which have perpetuated 
the true heroes of modern Soviet reality and portrayed the many facets of their 
shining upright characters, as well as the ideological sources and the motives of 
their deeds, have become part of the golden treasury of our cinema (page 65). 


As examples to be followed by Soviet film makers, Romanov mentions such 
recent issues as “Silence,” from Y. Bondarev’s work of the same name, and “The 
Living and the Dead,” from a novel by Konstantin Simonov. Romanov then 
turns to future plans in the Soviet film world: 


Over half the films to be issued in 1964 and 1965 are devoted to the theme of 
Communist construction. [There will be films on] the creative labor of Soviet 
people, the education of the new man... simple Soviet people, their friendship 
and spiritual beauty... the kolkhoz production organizer... (page 69). 


These plans, which have doubtless already been approved, call for dozens of 
films having Party history and the Revolution as their theme, e.g., “Karl Marx,” 
“Lenin in Poronino,” “The Salvo” and “The Peace of Brest.” Incidentally, in 
some of the films the participants in the actual events portrayed appear. Thus, 
V. Shulgin, a prominent statesman of the Russian Empire and after the Revolution 
the recognized leader of the White emigration, appears in the film “Days.” 
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‘The same issue of Kommunist contains an article entitled “Our Music Today” 
by V. Vinogradov, who tries to show that, thanks to the directives of high 
Party leaders, Soviet music is becoming more and more “grandiose, varied in 
its themes, genre, the structure of its imagery [obraznonm stroyu], language and 
compositional devices” (page 72). Vinogradov then points out what he regards 
as being typically up-to-date in Soviet music: 


The chief manifestations of modernity ın Soviet music are its optimistic purpose- 
fulness combined with variety of themes and emotional and pictorial [obraznogo] 
content, 1ts revolutionary pathos, heroism, exalted romanticism and noble lyricism—a 
world of feelings which harmonize with the extremely rich spiritual character of 
the Soviet man, the builder of Communism (page 72). 


As Vinogradov remarks, modern themes are becoming more and more 
prevalent in Soviet music, which has also become steeped in politics to such a 
degree that a special category called “musical Leniniana” has emerged. As an 
example, the author quotes the following lines from a song about Lenin: 

Lenin, flowering of spring, 
Lenin, call of victory. 


Be glorified for ever, Lenin, 
Cur dear Ilich]! (Page 73.) 


Many current Soviet musical works are devoted to the space age: 


Composers are showing increasing interest in “cosmic” themes. These have been 
incorporated into songs, oratorios and symphonic works. Composers were first 
of all attracted by the possibility of representing the music of a rocket, radio call- 
signs, an atmosphere of soaring flight, etc., by the sounds of a symphony orchestra. 
Man himself, the conqueror of space, was given less attention. Such an approach to 
the subject did not lead to creative success. A more correct treatment of the subject 
1s now becoming established (page 73). 


Soviet music has also been made to serve the cause of liberating the peoples 
said to be fighting against colonialism and imperialism: 


Moved by a feeling of solidarity with the peoples struggling against colonialism 
and imperialism, Soviet composers are actively developing themes and primary 
musical sources from Asia, Africa and Latin America. We now have operas, ballets, 
cantatas, choruses and songs showing pages from the history of the peoples’ struggle 
for liberation and disclosing the ricaes of their national cultures. In music the voice 
of our country, which is giving every kind of support to the anticolonial, anti- 
imperialist movement of the peoples, rings out mightily (page 73). 


Vinogradov also gives practical hints to composers on how to avoid “false” 
approaches. Thus, he advises against excessively exotic treatment of a theme, as 
this results in a perceptible contradiction between form and content. 


In separate sections Vinogradov deals with the various musical genres, such 
as the symphony, opera, ballet, operetta, oratorio, cantata and song. He considers 
the opera to be the most backward form of Soviet music since composers do not 
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take political and economic aspects of reality sufficiently into account, while 
admitting that opera composers are faced with the very difficult problem of 
presenting the hero, whether he be worker, kolkhoznik, agronomist, scientist or 
Party worker, both realistically and artistically. 

Composers are further recommended to study the country, people, industrial 
‘enterprise or whatever the theme concerned in order to obtain the correct 
musical “intonation” and convey an atmosphere of dramatic conflict and 
modernity. f 

Of course, the ultimate aim of the extensive discussions about art in the 
Party press is to mobilize art as a powerful means of instilling the Communist 
ideology into the broad masses of the population. It is, moreover, clear from 
these discussions that an “ideological freeze” is now in existence, which is 
`- inevitably reducing the artist’s freedom, and that the Party is optimistic about its 
success in this respect. 
` A. Gaev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENT 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


March 1964 


1 Deputy Foreign Minister S. G. Lapin, head 
of Soviet delegation to UN Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, leaves 
by air for Teheran, where the twentieth 
session of this commission is due to open. 

Report of Sino-Soviet talks in Moscow on 
cultura. and scientific cooperation during 1964. 


President Nasser receives Chairman of State 
Committee for Fisheries A. A. Ishkov, currently 
visiting: the UAR for talks on cooperation in 
questions of sea fishing. 

Soviet exhibition of graphic art, previously 
on show for three months in USA, opens in 
Toronto for one month. 

Report of opening of three direct passenger 
air routes in Far East: Viadivostok—Yuzhno- 
Sakhaliask, Vladivostok—Khabarovsk—Petro- 
pavlovek-Kamchatsky and Wladivostok— 
Ekimckan (sza Blagoveshchensk). 

Report of construction of Vasilevichi Power 
Station at new town of Svetlogorsk, on the 
Berezina River (Belorussia). 


All-Union conference of consumer cooper- 
ative workers on state purchases of agricultural 
produce and raw materials opens in Moscow. 
Speech by Chairman of Board of Central 
Union of Consumers’ Cooperatives A. P. 
Kiimov. 

Publication of replies by Foreign Minister 
A.A. Gzomyko tolzvesta correspondent’s ques- 
tions concerning the present state of the Geneva 
negotiations and the prospects for the work 
of the 18-power Disarmament Committee. 


4 First Deputy Premuer A. N. Kosygin receives 
Finnish Minister of Trade and Industry, 
currently in Moscow for talks on the conclusion 
of Soviet-Finnish trade agreement for 1966—70. 


Report of signing in Nicosia of agreement on 
direct air communications between Moscow 
and Nicosia, to be implemented by “N-18” 
aircraft flying on the Moscow—Damascus 
route, 

Report of discovery in Zolotukhino Raion 
(Kursk Oblast) of 24-million-ton deposit of 
phosphorites. 
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Kosygin receives US Under Se 
Transportation Clarence D. Martı 
group of United States navigation 
Mirister of the Merchant Marine V. 
present, 

Signing in Kabul of protocol 
Afghan trade during 1964. 

Signing in Havana of agreement 
cooperation between USSR and C 
1964, including education, science, 
radio technology and sport. 

Council of Ministers adopts res 
connection with the employment | 
ers, on “increasing materiel inc 
pensioners,” 1.¢., the payment of 50- 
of pensicns during employment 
from April 1, 1964. 


Publication of Khrushbchev’s 
February 28, 1964, at conference 
Party, governmental and agricultu 


Publicaticn of TASS statement on 
by German Federal government 
report. 

Report of arrival in Moscow ft 
of group headed by acting foreign 
Cyprus, Minister of Commerce ar 
Andreas Araouzos, at invitation 
Civil Aviation Board and ın conn 
teceatly signed agreement on Sov 
aif communications. 

Conclusion of “creative” conf 
seminar of park workers. Speech 
of Culture E. A. Furtseva, who 
need for greater imagination, in 
and enthusiasm on the part of pai 


One-hundred-and-fiftieth annivers: 
of Ukrainian poet Taras Shevchea! 

Publication of message of Pa 
Committee and Council of M 
connection with tenth anniversary 
up of virgin lands in eastern reg 
couctry. 

Arrival in Moscow of Sectetary 
Foreign Affairs of Tunisia Mong 
official visit at invitation of A. A 

Gromyko recerves Araouzos. 


10 Khrushchev, at Gagry, receives: Araouzos, 


Opening of session of All-Union Lenin 
Agricultural Academy, attended by about 
1,000 persons. Speech by Academy President 
M. A. Olshansky. 

Report of arrival at Nakhodka of American 
vessel “Niagara” with a cargo of 16,000 tons 
of wheat. 

Report of decision of T. G. Shevchenko 
Prize Committee to award the 1964 prize to 
Khrushchev for “outstanding social-political 
activity in the Ukrainian SSR.” 

Report of construction at Atbasar (Kazakh 
SSR) of plant for manufacturing parts for 
elevators. ! 

Report of completion of Baghdad-Basra 
railroad, built with Soviet assistance. 

Signing in Delhi of Soviet—Indian contract 
for extension of power station under construc- 
tion neat Madras from the 250,000 kilowatts 
at present planned to 400,000 kilowatts. 
USSR to supply equipment and technical 
assistance, and to train Indian technical 
personnel. _ 


Publication of communication of Soviet , 


Embassy in Cyprus in connection with telegram 
sent by Vice President Dr. Kutchuk to British, 
Greek, Turkish, United States and Soviet 
governments and’ to United Nations Secretary 
General concerning Soviet personnel, arms 
and equipment despatched to Cyprus. 


11 Announcement that Second World Youth 


Forum to take place in Moscow in August 
and September this year. 

Signing in Damascus of contract between 
“Soyuznefteeksport” and Syrian state petro- 
leum organization for purchase by Syria of 
280,000 tons of Soviet diesel fuel. and sele 
to USSR of 70,000 tons of surplus gasolene. 


Rally of young fishermen of the Far East 
opens at Viadivostok. Speech by Chairman of 
the State Committee for Fisheries A. A. Ishkov. 

Soviet delegation headed by Secretary of 
Supreme Soviet Presidium M. P. Georgadze 
arrives in Athens to attend funeral of King 
Paul I. = 


12 President Nasser receives Minister of Social 


Insurance of the RSFSR L. P. Lykova. 


Publication of Soviet note to United States 
government on violation of East German air 
space by American jet plane. 


13 Report of discovery in vicinity of village of 


Shaori, near Tkibuli (Georgian SSR), of new 
coal deposit, containing many million tons 
of coal with low sulfur content. 

Soviet-UAR agreement on provision of 
additional Soviet credits, signed in Moscow 
June 18, 1963, ratified by Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

Protocol to international convention on 
fishing in northwest Atlantic, signed by 
Soviet representative in Washington July 18, 
1963, ratified by Supreme Soviet Presidium, 

Approval of new rules governing admission 
to higher and specialized secondary places of 
education during 1964. 


Report of beginning of construction of 
high-voltage lines and substations in mountain- 
ous regions of Lvov Oblast. 


14 Delegation from Moscow City Council 


headed by City Executive Committee Chair- 
man V.F. Promyslov leaves Moscow by air 
for Switzerland at invitation of Geneva 
administrative council. 

Exhibition of Soviet prints opens in Beirut. 

Publication of communiqué on Mikoyan’s 
visit to East Berlin to attend celebrations of 
Grotewohl’s seventieth birthday, 

Report pf meeting held in Moscow to 
mark fourth centenary of Russian book 
printing. 


15 New air route between Moscow and Colombo 


opened by Aeroflot, to be operated by “I-18” 
aircraft, 


16 Report of approaching completion of oil 


pipeline from Tuimazy (Bashkir ASSR) to 
Irkutsk, to be the largest in the country. 

Arrival in Moscow on official visit of the 
President of the Yemen, Marsha! Abdulla 
al-Sallal. 


Khrushchev receives Mongi Slim at Gagry. 

Eighth session of Soviet-Japanese Com- 
mission on Fishing in the Northwestern 
Pacific opens in Moscow. Welcoming speech 
by V. P. Zotov, of the National Economic 
Council. 


Communiqué on the establishment of 
diplomatic relations and exchange of ambas- 
sadors between USSR and the Congo Republic 
(Brazzaville) signed in. Moscow by A.A. 
Gromyko and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the Congo Republic. 
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Agreement `on cooperation between USSR 
and Cuba in irrigation and land drainage 
during 1964-65, providing for the supply 
of Soviet specialists, equipment and materials, 
signed in Cuban foreign ministry. 

Delegation from USSR Academy of 
Sciences, headed by Academy President 
M. V. Keldysh, leaves for Tokyo by ‘air. 

Fifth plenary session of Komsomol Central 
Committee, attended by Party Central Commit- 


tee Secretary V. I. Polyakov, Union republic > 


Komsomol central committee first secretaries, 


, oblast and krai Komsomol committee secre- 


‘taries, etc., 


to discuss role of Komsomol 
organizations in carrying out the decisions 


. of the February plenary session of the Party 
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Central Committee. Speech by Komsomol 
Central Committee First Secretary S. P. Pavlov. 

Kosygin leaves by air for Rome at invitation 
of Italan government to open Soviet trade 
and industrial exhibition in Genoa. 

Gromyko, accompanied by his wife, arrives 
in Stockholm on return visit, at invitation 
of Swedish government. 

Conference of workers of the scientific 
cinema opens in Moscow. 

Report of beginning of work on construction 
at Chuguev, near Kharkov, of radiotelescope 
for detecting signals over distances of up to 
40,000 million light years from the Earth. 

Tuberculosis hospital, built by the USSR 
as a gift to the Somali Republic, opened at 
Sheikh, in the north of the republic. 


Conclusion of three-day conference in Moscow 
of heads of departments for administrative 
organs of Party central, krai and oblast 
committees, also attended by Ministers for 
the Preservation of Public Order, state 
prosecutors and presidents of the supreme 
courts of the Union republics. Speeches by 
State Prosecutor General R. A. Rudenko 
and Party Central Committee Secretary. 
L. I. Brezhnev. 

Launching of artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-26,” 
Signing in Moscow of agreement for cultural 
and scientific cooperation between USSR 
and Republic of Congo (Brazzaville). 

Delegation from Soviet Committee for 
Afro-Asian Solidarity, headed by the commit- 
tee’s deputy chairman, B. G. Gafurov, leaves 


by air for Algeria to attend sixth session of the 


Council of the Organization for Afro-Asien 
eal ` 
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23 


Report of opening in Algiers of Soviet 
cultural center, equipped with a` library, 
movie theater and classrooms for learning 
Russian. 

Report of establishment at Ashkhabad of 
atheistic center, for assisting primary Party 
organizations in propagating scientific atheism 
and systematizing the work of lecturers. 

Report on building at Irkutsk of new 
scientific center of the Siberian section of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, including 
institutes for organic chemistry, electric 
power and the study of the Earth’s crust. 


Soviet delegation, headed by Minister of 
Foreign Trade N.S. Patolichev, Ukrainian 
and Belorussian delegations and delegation 
from Comecon, headed by Comecon Secretary 
N. V. Faddeev, leave for Geneva to attend 
(the last-named delegation as observers) 
United Nations conference on trade and 
development. 

Report that a Russian institute is to be set 
up in India for Indians studying Russian. 

Report of bringing into operation of 
hydroelectric station on Vakhsh River; in 
Tadzhikistan, 

Five-day conference of TASS staff photog- 
raphers ends in Moscow. P 


Signing in Moscow of Soviet-Yemen treaty 
of friendship; agreement on Soviet-Yemen 
economic and technical cooperation; agree- 
ment on construction in Yemen by USSR of 
a hospital with polyclinic and three schools; 
and a plan for Soviet-Yemen cultural -co- 
operation during 1964. 

Announcement that at Yagunda (Togolese 
Republic) agreement has been reached on the 
establishment of diplomatic relations and 
exchange of ambassadors between USSR 
and the Federal Republic of Cameroon. 

Publication of communiqué on Gromyko’s 
visit to Sweden March 17—21, 1964, 


Publication of Soviet statement to all United 
Nations delegations in connection with 
‘USSR’s refusal to contribute financially to UN 
operations in Middle East and the Congo. 


Exchange of documents ratifying agreement 
between USSR and Tanganyika, signed in 
Dar-es-Salaam on November 6, 1963, on 
cultural cooperation. 

Photographic exhibition on Soviet-UAR 
economic and technical cooperation opens 
at Alexandria, " 


Announcement that plans are in progress 
for an extension of Dneprogss powers station. 


24 All-Union conference on the use of tissue prep- 


aratons in animal husbandry and veterinary 
science, convened: by Ministry of Agri- 
- culture of USSR and Ministry of Health of 
Ukrainian SSR and attended by about 200 
persons, ends at Odessa. 


All-Union conference of ıchthyologists` 


opens ın Moscow to discuss stocks of fish 1n 
the world’s oceans and problems concerning 
oceanic research. 

Report of work on construction of large 
factory for manufacturing nitrogen fertilizers 
at Grodno (Belorussia), using gas brought 
by pipeline from Dashava. 

Publication of resolution of Party Central 
‘Committee and Council of Ministers of March 
20 on gross irregularities in planning of 
kolkhoz and sovkhoz production. 


Publication of joint Soviet-Yemen communi- _ 


qué and treaty of friendship. 


New Moscow airport, the largest in the 
country, opened at Domodedovo. 


26 Publication of communiqué on Gromyko’s 


visit to Finland March 21—26. 

Arrival ‘in Moscow of French Senator 
Edgar Faure at invitation of Soviet parliament- 
ary group. 

Party delegation, including Central Commit- 
tee member A.M. Rumyantsev and A.S. 


| ` Belyakov, deputy head of a Central Committee 


department, arrives in Amsterdam to attend 
twenty-first congress of Netherlands Commu- 
nist Party. 

Announcement that railroad connecting 
Kamyshly, Aleppo and Latakia will be built 
with Soviet aid. 

Report of. construction: of Kostroma 
power station, the largest thermal station in 
Europe, at Krasnoe, on -right bank of the 
Volga, with a generating capacity of 2,800,000 
Soviet ambassador to Zanzibar delivers his 
credentials. 

Meeting, organized by Foreign Ministry 
and Ministry of Foreign Trade, between 
members of the diplomatic corps and represen- 
tatives of book-distributing organization 
“Mezhdunarodnaya kniga.” ~~ 


Three-day third session of International 
Bank for Economic Cooperation ends in 
Moscow. 


27 Launching of arttficial Earth satellite ““Kosmos- 


27.” 


28 Chairman of State Committee for Coordinating 


‘Scientific Research, Deputy Premier K. N. 
~Rudnev, receives delegation from Labour 
Parliamentary Perty Committee for Science, 
headed by Lord Bowden. 

Khrushchev receives Edgar Faure and his 
wife in the Kremlin. V. F. Grubyakov, head 
of-the First European Section of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs; also present. 

Signing of protocol on Soviet economic 
and technical aid to India for construction 
of a large plant for producing compressors 
and pumps and a steel mill with an annual 
capacity of 10,000 tons of castings. 

Soviet trade delegation, headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade I. T. Grishin, 
leaves for China to continue talks on Sino- 
Soviet trade during 1964. 

Soviet parliamentary delegation, headed by 
J- V. Peive, Chairman of Council of Nationali- 
ties, leaves Moscow for Lucerne to attend spring 
seasions of the Interparliamentary Union. 

Announcement of forthcoming establish- 
ment, at initiative of Chamber of Commerce 
of Milan, of Soviet-Italian Chamber of 
Commerce. ° 

Report of holding at Moscow University 
of conference on the Communist education 
of schoolchildren, attended by over 2,000 


- teachers from Moscow and,other cities. 
29 Patty and governmental delegation, headed 


by Khrushchev, leaves Moscow for Hungary 
at invitation of Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 


` Party and Hunga-ian government. 


Report of conclusion in Moscow of three- 

day exchange of views by workers of cultural 
institutions and representatives of “‘Znanie” 
Society on organization of civic holidays and 
ceremonies, 
A. I. Adzhubei, Deputy to .the Supreme 
Soviet and board member of the Union of 
Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Ties with Foreign Countries, and V. S. Volo- 
din, secretary of the ‘“USSR-—France” 
Society, leave Moscow for France at invitation 
of “France—USSR” Society. 
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Exhibition “The USSR Today” opens at Tunisia on technical cooperation and supply 
Amritsar. of Soviet equipment for state workshops at 





Tunisian fishing ports. 
31 Conference held at Party Central Committee’s . 
Academy of Social Sciences on the theory and 
practice of Party leadership of the economy 
during the large-scale construction of Commu- Changes and Appointments - 
nism. 6 B. G. Solodovnikov first mentioned as Deputy 
Signing of agreement between “‘Stanko- Permanent Representative of the USSR at the 


import” and national, fishery authorities of _ United Nations. 


New Contributors 


Ducrrayvsuyn, Bs. Born in Poland, Graduate of the University of California, Berkeley. Associate 
Professor of History at Portland State College. Author of Moscow and the Ukraine, 1918—1953 (New York, 
1956) and of several articles; his latest two volumes, “The USSR: A Concise a and “Sources in 
Russian History,” are due to appear later this year in New York. 


GILMORE, Jesse L, Graduate of University of California, Berkeley. Associate Professor of History, 
Portland State College, specializing in twentieth-century United States history. 


Suman, I. N. Born 1895 in Warsaw. Graduate in law of Warsaw University and Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences, and in social economics of Kiev Institute of the National Economy. Worked 
on staf of Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, 1922—29; professor, 1926. Lectured at Institute of the 
National Economy and Cooperative Institute, Kiev, on various aspects of law; later headed depart- 
ments at vatious institutes in Kiev and Leningrad. Since emigrating, has lectured on various aspects 
of Soviet life—law, education, position of the Church, etc—at Göttingen and Columbia Universities. 
Author of numerous books and article.. 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a research organization 


composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim is to furnish reliable ` 


information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, ate in 
Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature, medicine and social 
organization. The views expressed in the Bulletin or other Institute 
publications are those of their authors. Contributors are not bound 
by any single political philosophy nor are their views to be construed 
as representing those of the Institute. l 
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All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardistrasse 6 

Munich, Germany , 
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ARTICLES 


Problems of East-West Trade 


The trade relations of the Communist bloc with the rest of the world are determined 
by Lenin’s tenet that politics is a condensation of economics and by the monopolization 
of foreign trade by the state. In the free world, the theory and practice of commercial 
policy embrace a wide range from unlimited trade to embargoes and blockades according 
to the degree of tension in the East-West cold war and also the degree of political inte- 
gration characterizing the various defensive coalitions in the West. 

The following two articles deal with the problem of East-West trade in the light of 

- the present coexistence of two different social and economic systems. Although they 
differ substantially from one another in their political views and basic economic stand- 
points, they are written by two distinguished economists who both left therr countries 
in the Comecon bloc relatrvely recently. Mr. Olstenkitewicz, who was formerly commer- 
cial attaché at more than one embassy of the Polish People’s Republic in the free world 
and who ‘“‘chose freedom” in 1960, expresses the hopes of evolution and emancipation 
entertained by broad strata of the Polish intelligentsia, while Mr. Stolte, who was liberated 
from a Budapest prison by the Hungarian revolution of 1956, sets forth the views of a 
Western economist intimately acquainted with the Communist system, advancing a 
number of definite political conditions which, in his view, lmit the admissibility of 
extending Western trade with the Communist camp. Together, they are not untypical 
of differences of view on this question within the Western world itself. 


“Trade and Liberalization 


HENRYK OLSENKIEWICZ 


As a result of the emergence of China as an antipode to the USSR within the 
Communist camp, on the one hand, and the protracted slowing down in the rate 
of industrial growth and the serious agricultural difficulties arising from chronic 
economic problems in the Soviet bloc, on the other, new prospects have opened 
up which make it possible for the West to re-orient its strategy vis-a-vis the 
Communist opponent. This question has led to differences of opinion among the 
Western powers. France has formally recognized Communist China, whereby de 
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Gaulle, who undoubtedly has his country’s power-political objectives primarily 
in view, expresses his conviction that the conflict between the two leading 
Communist powers should be exploited by lending political support to China. 
He appears to take the view that the all-dominating influence of the two great 
atomic powers is now a matter of the past and that the current international trend 
is toward “depolarization,” to a situation in which Communist China, as counter- 
pole to the USSR, and France, as representative of the Europe of the future, will 
both have an important part to play. In any case, France is simultaneously 
supporting the Soviet bloc, as may be seen from the steady development of her 
economic relations with the Comecon countries, in particular the latest Franco- 
Soviet agreement on long-term credits and investments, and the French deliveries 
of trucks to Cuba. Great Britain has also delivered trucks to Cuba, and intends to 
furnish long-term credits to the USSR, and other members of Comecon, not- 
withstanding her obligations under the Berne Union to provide credits for a 
term exceeding five years only to the underdeveloped countries. 

The United States, on the other hand, is continuing its efforts, on the basis 
- of thé existing military equilibrium and spheres of influence, to achieve a 
broader understanding with its chief opponent, the Soviet Union, in the obvious 
conviction that the USSR’s interests as an international power and the process 
of industrialization which is proceeding apace in the Comecon countries, inevi- 
tably accompanied by the development of a technocratic society, can only lead to 
revisionism and to the successive liberalization of internal and external policy in 
the Soviet bloc. f : 

At the same time, the USA is clearly trying to isolate Communist China, 
despite the favorable disposition which has traditionally been shown to the 
- Chinese in America. As Dean Rusk observed in a speech in 1961, every child in 

the USA is brought up in a spirit of respect and affection for China, and many 
Americans still speak whistfully of China as the lost paradise of a primarily 
American mission.1 ; l 

Not only is the slowly but irresistibly growing power of this country—in 
terms of population, by far the largest in the world—threatening to destroy the 
existing balance of world power; its power pretensions, which contrast with its 
military weakness and economic underdevelopment, are prompting it to pursue 
a subversive policy of “revolutionary Communism” in the underdeveloped 
countries. 

In our nuclear age, however, the competition between the two world systems 
finds expression mainly in the economic sphere. Each of the two blocs is bent on 
strengthening its position by consolidating its economic unity and attracting 
the non-committed, especially the underdeveloped countries, through economic 
aid and political influence. The successes or failures achieved in this process 
of integration are not only important for the balance of power, but have become 
a criterion of the applicability of the one or the other system in the rest of the » 
world. 


1 Snddentsche Zeilimg, Munich, February 29—March 1, 1564, p. 1. 
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Although in either case this process officially pursues the same goal, that of 
ensuring the maximum improvement of social wellbeing, the methods adopted 
are diametrically opposed, being adapted to the ideological and political principles 
of the system concerned. In the West, integration is proceeding on the basis of a 
free market economy, whose central figure is the consumer and whose instrument 
is the entrepreneur. Sovereign states are tempted to undergo voluntary integration 
mainly by the economic advantages: political unification of Europe is rather a 
consequence of economic integration. 

In the Eastern bloc, integration proceeds on the basis of the Communist 
centrally planned economy, whose object is the building of Communism, the 
provision of what is “socially necessary” at the consumer’s cost, and whose 
instrument is the bureaucratic governmental apparatus. Economic integration 
is here founded upon the political aims of Communism and also the interests of 
the USSR as a power. 

In the West, despite the PET conflicts of interests, the process ofeconomic 
integration is proceeding apace; the progress made in this respect in the Common 
Market has demonstrated the advantages of the free economy and revealed 
favorable prospects for the extension of this integration to the whole of Europe. 
In the Eastern bloc, however, the economic integration initiated by the USSR as 
long ago as 1949, in the form of Comecon, is going through a crisis. For political 
and-economic reasons, which the Sino-Soviet dispute has brought to light so 
clearly, there is today scarcely any prospect of extending the membership of 
Comecon, as the USSR still officially intends, to the whole of the Communist 
camp. The inclusion of China, as a world power in the making and a dangerous 
rival of Soviet hegemony, would be especially irksome to the USSR. In addition, 
the Comecon countries would have to take over the burden of the tremendous 
economic aid required by China’s “‘socialist industrialization,” and this they are 
* scarcely in a position to do, even if their investments in the underdeveloped 
countries, which are politically and economically more important, were to be 
considerably reduéed. The obvious disadvantages of the aid granted by Comecon, 
for political reasons, to little Albania (a total of about 800 million dollars, including 
irrecoverable trade deficits)? and Cuba (so far also about 800 million dollars, 
repayable in sugar deliveries, incidentally hardly required by the people’s de- 
mocracies)* have proved instructive. 

As the economic difficulties of Comecon progress and Soviet hegemony 
relaxes, the Comecon satellites are intensifying their efforts to increase their 
imports from the West—mostly machine tools, but also foodstuffs and animal 
feed—on the basis of increased exports and Western long-term commercial 
credits. And so, in the United Nations and elsewhere, they obstinately repeat 
their demands for virtually unilateral concessions from the West-the removal 
of import limitations, reduction of customs, facilitation of payments, conclusion 
of long-term economic agreements, etc. This raises the question to what extent, 


2 Wissensebaftheber Dienst Sudostexropa, Munich, 1963, No. 2/3, pp. 37—38. 
3 See, for example, East Exrope, New York, December 1962, p. 7. 


in view of the continuing competition between the two blocs, it is in the West’s 
interests to extend its economic relations with the Eastern bloc, particularly the 
Comecon countries, i.e., to furnish these countries with economic aid in the form 
of long-term credits for the delivery of capital or consumer goods. 


The answer is not easy. The military, political and economic aspects must be 
taken into account, and if a long-term view be taken the conclusions are often 
mutually contradictory. It was primarily military considerations that prompted 
the USA in 1948 and later other Western countries to impose the embargo on 
trade with the USSR and other countries of the Eastern bloc. Statistically, this 
embargo proved largely ineffective: during the years 1948-51, Western imports 
from these lands were only slightly reduced, and if illegal transactions be taken 
into account, may be regarded as entirely unchanged.‘ It did, however, prevent 
the Soviets from carrying through the reconstruction and development of their 
industry and-armaments with the aid of modern equipment imported from the 
West, and Stalin was obliged to rely on deliveries from the people’s democracies. 
The particularism which at that time was pronounced among the Communist 
leaders of these countries and which found its expression in their demands for 
“their'own way to socialism” and for separate agreements on the question of 
federation and integration was stifled; all pro-Western orientation was suppressed, 
the people’s democracies were politically isolated from one another and all of 
them cut off from the outside world by an iron curtain. They were then forced 
to imitate the Soviet model of economic autarky and to reorient themselves on 
the USSR and the “socialist market.” Since the Korean War, the development 
of the armaments and shipbuilding industries in the Comecon countries has 
been pushed forward at a forced pace and coordinated by the Soviets.’ 


Since then, the development of nuclear weapons has led to one of the greatest 
military revolutions in the world’s history, a revolution in military organization 
and strategy.® The old principle, that industrial power is decisive for victory since 
it can be transformed during hostilities into military power, lost its importance; 
nowadays, military power must be built up in peacetime and depends largely on 
“scientific research, even though this is cartied out with industrial resources. In 
a nuclear war, only a small part—if any—of a country’s industrial power can be 
| used for military purposes. In view of this, the Western embargo should continue 
to cover all goods directly affecting the progress of research and production of 
military weapons—for example, deliveries of goods for certain branches of the 
chemical industry or perhaps of pipes for oil pipelines, but scarcely merchant 
ships, steel or tire plants. In the light of the information available,’ it can scarcely 
be supposed that, for example, Soviet and other Comecon purchases of Western 


4 Nicolas Spulber, “Effects of the Emkargo on Soviet Tiade,” Harvard Business Review, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952, No. 6, pp. 122-23. 

8 Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, The Soviet Bios : Unity and Conflict, rev. ed., New York, 1961, pp. 448-49, 

€ Fritz Sternberg, Wer beberrscht die xweste Halfte dss 20. Jabrbinderts?, Cologne—Berlin, 1961, 
pp. 52—53. 

7 Wolfgang Pfeifer, “Die Handelsflottenpolitik des Ostblocks, 1945—60,” Ostearopa-Wirtschaft, 
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_ merchant and fishing vessels, mostly out of date, have anything to do with the 
USSR’s naval shipbuilding program. It is a known fact that the carrying capacity 
of the entire merchant and tanker fleets of the Comecon countries falls far 
short of what they require, as the difficulties entailed by the deliveries to Cuba 
confirm. Incidentally, the Comecon countries are also building ships for the 
underdeveloped and even for some Western countries. Finally, the wheat and 
flour recently provided by the West is undoubtedly destined to alleviate the food 
shortage in the Comecon bloc, although it could also be used to replenish military 
reserves, The latest British, West German, French, Italian and even American 
deliveries of capital equipment to Rumania seem to confirm this view.® 

As the “cold war” abates and tendencies toward political and economic 
liberalization in the Comecon countries seem to gain the upper hand, a tendency 
is growing in the West to appraise economic relations with these countries, from 
the standpoint of the purely economic advantages and disadvantages of these’ 
relations for the West and even for individual Western countries. One may ask, 
however, whether Western deliveries of capital equipment and other long-term 
credits really help to strengthen such liberalization tendencies in the Soviet bloc 
orto strengthen Communist dogmatism and accelerate the Soviets’ integration 
of Comecon. 

In the USSR and its satellites, the process of industrialization has had far- 
reaching social consequences, which are making themselves felt to an increasing 
degree. Together with the technical progress and mass education which it 
brought with it, this process, begun in the thirties, has had particularly far-reaching 
effects in the USSR.® There arose a new middle class, the privileged class of the 
technocracy and economic bureaucracy, which grew steadily in numbers, abso- 
lutely and relatively; those workers who acquired a skilled training entered the 
middle class'and ceased to regard thenselves as members of the proletariat. 
By 1961, the number of engineers and technicians in the Soviet Union had risen 
to a level over five times as high as it had been in 1932, while that of the workers 
was only 3.2 times as high.1° This process was accelerated after the USSR and 
the other European members of Comecon, at the end of the fifties, had passed, 
as was inevitable, from the quantitative stage of their industrial development to the 
qualitative, i.e., to rationalized, profit-making production and the mechanization 
and automation associated therewith. Notwithstanding Communist principles 
like that of the “proportional planned development of a socialist economy,” 
it became clear that not all countries and branches of industry were equally 
advanced, labor productivity, which in any case was low, ceased to rise, and the 

. unrealistic organization of labor and other departments of the economy, including 

the currency, financial, wages and price systems, made itself felt. Communist 

disappointment over the progress made in the Comecon countries was aired in 
critical articles such as that published in the Soviet press by the Polish economist 





8 Nene Zurcher Zeitung, May 12, 1963, p. 4. 

? Sergei Voronitsyn, “The Socal Consequences of Automation in the USSR,” Svudtes on the Soviet 
, Unton, Vol. TH (New Series), No. 1, Munich, 1963. 

10 Thid., p. 59. 


Professor Oskar Lange, member of the Central Committee of the Polish United 

Workers’ Party and Deputy Chairman of the Polish Council of State. Professor 

Lange deplores organizational shortcomings and too-conservative methods and 

appeals for a more elastic organization of the economy and the introduction of 
new ways of developing the forces of production. This is an example of how the 

technocratic society now emerging in the Comecon countries is inclined to 

reform: it wants to see less and less of theoretical laws and more of the effectiveness 
of the Communist economic system; in continued industrialization, it sees the 
surest way not only of raising living standards but also of achieving national 

independence; in principle, it acknowledges the need for Comecon integration, 

but only insofar as this suits national interests. The Soviet economic crisis, which 
last year affected industry as well as agriculture and brought the failures of Soviet 
planning and economic reforms to light through the virtual collapse of the 

“current Seven-Year Plan,!? has undermined the satellites’ respect—never very 

great—for the Soviet economic model and increased their reluctance to accept 
Comecon integration. According to the Party-controlled press of these countries 

during the last few months, in Poland “the broad programs of the top leaders 

„are meeting with little sympathy from the leaders of production and specialists, 

who... are dilatory in carrying out contracts and agreements, even the sub- 

mission of reports and other data” ;!* in Hungary, “certain people, in the name of 
national independence, are resisting the extension of Comecon collaboration” ;14 

according to the theoretical and political journal of the Czechoslovak Party 

Central Committee, “certain people incline to believe that the main cause of the 

difficulties in the economic development of our country are to be found in our 

membership of the Council of Mutual Economic Aid [Comecon].... Practical 

measures for the introduction of specialization continue to encounter reluc- 

tance,’’15 ` ' 

It is, in fact, natural for these countries, which before the war were economi- 
cally closely bound up with what are now called the countries of the West, to 
show a constant tendency to extend their economic relations with the West 
insofar as this is permitted by the political situation. During the first postwar 
years, i.e., in 1948, when the Soviet Union, occupied with the rapid reconstruction 
of its own economy, left the satellizes a relatively large share of economic inde- 
pendence, Western countries accounted for 70 percent of the total foreign trade 
of Czechoslovakia, 66 percent of that of Poland and Hungary, 29 percent of that 
of Rumania (at that time governed directly by the Soviets), and 26 percent of 
that of Bulgaria.1* Two years later, of the total foreign trade of those European 
states that are today members of Comecon, only 35 percent was accounted for | 
by the Western countries, 33 perceat by the USSR, 31 percent by trade within 


1 Mexhdunarodnaya' zhian, 1962, No. 5. 
12 Syddentsche Zettung, September 23, 1963, p. 9. 
18 Zye Warszawy, Match 2, 1963. 
1 Népsxasa, Budapest, July 30, 1963. 
18 Nord Mysl, Prague, June 1963. 
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Comecon and 1 percent by'the people’s republics in Asia.1? In 1950-53, as a 
‘result of the Western embargo and of Soviet pressure to develop intra-bloc trade, 
the Comecon states’ foreign trade with the West rose by no more than 13.2 percent, 
while that with the “socialist countries,” primarily the USSR, rose by 81.6 percent. 
Immediately after Stalin’s death had introduced a relaxation of political tension, 
i.e., during the years 1953-56, the opposite trend appeared: trade within the bloc 
increased by only 14.6 percent, while that with the West rose by 76.5 percent. . 


The relaxation of Soviet control under Khrushchev and the resulting economic 
particularism in Comecon are reflected in the extension of trade relations with 
the “non-socialist countries.” During the’ years 1955—58, the proportion of 
Poland’s total foreign trade accounted for by the free world rose to 41.6 percent; 
in the cases of Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Rumania and Bul- 
„garia, the percentages were 29.1, 28.2, 26, 24 and 18.9 respectively.1® In 1961, 
the corresponding percentages were: for Poland, 41 (trade with OECD countries, 
30 percent); Hungary, 32 (OECD, 23 percent); Czechoslovakia, 33 (OECD, 
18 percent); Eastern Germany, 19 (OECD, 10 percent); Rumania, 36 (OECD, 
24 percent); Bulgaria, 18 (OECD, 12 percent); Albania, 13 (OECD, 12 percent); 
and the USSR, 34 (OECD, 15 percent).?° Rumania’s desire for economic inde- 
pendence found expression in the pefcentual growth of her trade with the West 
from 24 percent of her total foreign turnover in 1961 to 38 percent in 1962, and 
similar trends are to be observed in the other Comecon countries. 


Whereas the West at present accounts for some 20 percent of the foreign 
trade of Comecon as a whole, Comecon’s share in the West’s foreign trade is no 
more than about 4 percent. The Comecon countries, as, incidentally all the coun- 
tries of the Eastern bloc, tend to form self-sufficient economies which, in compari- 
son with the countries of the West, show a very low level of foreign trade. In 1960, 
for example, the proportion of exports (and the same roughly applies to imports) 
to the total industrial output of the Comecon countries was only 5:2 percent, as 
against 17.9 percent in the cotintries of the Common Market, and the share of 
the East bloc countries in world trade in 1961 was about 12 percent, while that of 
the industrial countries-members of OECD, Finland, Yugoslavia and Japan—was 
62.7 percent and of all other countries 25.3 percent.* Statistically speaking, there- 
fore, imports cover only a fraction of the needs of the East bloc countries, 
particularly the needs of the consumer, which because of shortages of foreign 
currency are covered by imports: only in cases of necessity. Comecon’s imports 
from the West consist primarily of up-to-date machinery and equipment urgently 
required for the modernization of industry—equipment which enables these 
countries to switch from Soviet to Western technical methods and so enhance 
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their independence of the USSR. Western technology continues to exercise a 
tremendous attraction for these countries, so that deliveries of Western capital 
equipment and also grain, not to mention the United States’ aid to Poland, 
furnished on unusually advantageous conditions (in 1962, this aid constituted 
about 70 percent of all US credits to Communist countries), produce a psychologi- 
cal and political effect upon the industrial sectors of these countries’ population 
and further strengthen their already strong pro-Western orientation. 

At the same time, it should not be forgotten that 70 percent of the foreign 
trade of the Comecon countries was with members of the same bloc: economic 
consolidation within Comecon is progressing steadily, and one may ask whether 
Western deliveries of capital goods are not providing the entire Comecon bloc, 
in particular the Soviet Union, with modern equipment, and not just the country 
immediately concerned. This question has to be considered, although these 
countries are today more disposed to modernize their own industries with the 
aid of such deliveries and so enhance their ability to compete for exports to 
other Comecon countries and also to the underdeveloped countries. There is, 
indeed, much mote reason to fear that Western deliveries of capital goods will 
promote the Comecon countries’ economic expansion and their ability to exercise 
political influence in the underdeveloped countries. On the other hand, in view 
of the level of industrial production so far achieved by the members of Comecon, 
it may be assumed that they will not catch up with the West qualitatively for a 
fairly long time. Moreover, they will scarcely be in a position in the immediate 
future to furnish long-term credits to the underdeveloped countries on the scale 
required and even less to compete with the West in this field. Consequently, 
they may be expected to concentrate their eiar at expansion on a, few of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

In any case, as a reflection of the current primacy of economic over t ideological 
factors in Communist policy, a, conciliatory trend has become noticeable in the 
relations between the West and the members of Comecon.. Despite the USSR’s 
determined ideological and political resistance to the Common Market, certain 
(in the case of France and Italy, quite considerable) openings for developing 
mutual trade have been provided for in the three-year commercial agreements 
“concluded between members of the Common Market and Comecon. Western 
Germany has already established trade missions in Warsaw, Bucharest and 
Budapest; a similar mission is being established in Sofia and, in all probability, 
another will soon be established in Prague. Krupps have contracted an agreement 
with Polish state industry for the joint construction of a large industrial plant in 
Brazil.** These agreements, along with the current development of trade relations 
between Comecon and Great Britain and the EFTA countries, United States aid 
for Poland and also, to some extent, the latest Comecon purchases of grain and 
flour from the United States, Canada and Western Europe, would appear to 
herald a new stage in the history of East-West economic relations. - 


22 Kultura, Parts, 1963, No. 11, p. 5. 
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Security First 
STEFAN C. STOLTE 


On March 23, 1964, the United Nations conference on trade and development 
opened in Geneva. At the conference, the Communist members of UNO tried 
to set the underdeveloped nations against the leading industrial powers of the 
West and act as if the latter alone were responsible for certain difficulties in world 
trade. Thus, on March 25 the Hungarian Party newspaper Népszabadság carried 
a report on the conference under the heading, “The World Trade Conference 
Discusses the Problems of the Underdeveloped Countries—the GATT Organi- 
zation and its Masters are in Dock.” Khrushchev himself also attempted to force 
the Western powers into the role of the accused in a message to the conference, 
which, after pointing out that the USSR was one of the countries to initiate it, 
declared: 

We are convinced that fair and mutually advantageous trade is a good basis for 
peaceful coexistence between countries with different social systems and creates 
favorable conditions for a further relaxation of tension on-the international plane and 
the strengthening of world peace.} 


Khrushchev then attacked the West in the igen words: 


The unjust international division of labor, the continuously widening gap 
between the prices of goods imported by the underdeveloped countries and those 
exported by them, is leading to the economic exhaustion of these countries and 
hindering their development. All this is the result of imperialistic exploitation. 
Discrimination and artificial barriers hinder the development of international trade 
and poison the political atmosphere.* 


In the Soviet view, the underdeveloped countries and the Communist world 
are being put at a disadvantage, or “discriminated against” by the leading indus- 
trial powers of the West in world trade: 

The Soviet Union is, for its part, rigidly adhering to a policy aimed at developing 
trade and economic relations with all countries of the world on the basis of equal 
rights and mutual advantage. This is proved by the uninterrupted development of 
Soviet foreign trade. 


However, although Khrushchev and other Communist leaders try to pretend 
that their countries are the forerunners of worldwide cooperation, the facts give 
an entirely different picture. According to a Communist source, the “socialist” 
countries at present account for over 38 percent of the world industrial output, 
and the share of the socialist market in world trade (including trade between 
the socialist and non-socialist countries) exceeds 12 percent.4 Thus, the share 


1 Népszabadsag, Budapest, March 24, 1964. 
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of the Communist bloc in world trade is less than a third of its share in world 
industrial production. This is no intensive participation in international economic 
cooperation, but rather economic autarky. The USSR has no right to accuse the 
West of “discriminating against” the underdeveloped countries and importing 
too little from them, since it is the Communist'countries who buy least of all from 
' the underdeveloped countries, a mere 4-5 percent of their exports annually. Thus, 
of the 31,275 million dollars’ worth of exports ftom the underdeveloped countries 
in 1960 the Communist world accounted for a mere 1,360 million dollars’ worth 
(4.4 percent), a figure which compares most unfavorably with those for Japan - 
alone (1,782 million dollars, or 5.7 percent), North America (6;781 million 
dollars, or 21.7 percent) and Western pe (13,212 million dollars, or 42.2 
percent).5 


The Communist leaders also criticize the West for alleged discrimination in | 
trade with the Communist world. In their demand for an intensification of East- 
West trade they are supported by many people, including anti-Communists, in 
the West; who consider that this would favor developments in the Communist 
world desirable from the Western standpoint, and that the relaxation of tension 
in the military and political spheres which began with the conclusion of the 
Moscow partial test ban treaty should be carried further by economic cooperation 
between East and West. Such cooperation, however, became a subject for 
discussion more as a result of this relaxation of political and military tension than 
the holding of the world trade conference, which can just as easily become a cold 

-war battleground as a forum for the reduction of world tension.. It must here be 
stressed that Khrushchev’s message to the world trade conference, for example, 
is an act more of cold war propaganda than of conciliation. 


Khrushchev and his supporters are demanding “greater justice” and: the 
abolition of alleged discrimination in East-West trade. Those in the West who 
advocate an increase in East-West trade do so’ because they consider that such a 
policy might promote tendencies toward liberalization and national independence 
‘in the Eastern bloc. They are disappointed with the results of trade embargoes, 
which they would like to-do away with, to a certain extent at least, as useless and in- 
convenient restrictions. They usually dismiss their worst fear, i.e., that an increase 
in East-West trade might further Communist economic expansion in the under- 
developed countries, by saying that it will be a long time before the Communists 
can compete seriously with the West in this respect. 


The Soviet demands for “greater justice” and for the abolition of “discrimina- 
tion” are purely demagogic. When, for example, the EEC countries negotiate 
among themselves trade preferences which do not apply to the members of 
Comecon, they are no more discriminating ‘against these countries than the 
latter are discriminating against the EEC by their Comicon autarky. In demanding 
the dissolution of the Western economic blocs and not offering to dissolve its 
own, the USSR is ignoring its oft-proclaimed principle of “mutual advantage.” 
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Neither is it discrimination when the Communist countries are not granted long- 
term credits by the West: such credits should really be reserved for the under- 
developed countries. 


Although their opinions deserve more attention than the irrelevant and 
demagogic utterances of the Soviets, the Western proponents of an increase in 
East-West trade are often confused by the complicated interplay of military, 
political and economic factors. Thus, whereas it is certain that the military 
security of the West has been enhanced by the embargo policy, it is very difficult 
to say by how much. Any weakness in this policy lay in its inconsistency rather 
than in its severity. Although from the practical standpoint any goods delivered | 
‘by the West to the Communist world may be regarded as increasing the latter’s 
military potential, it is particularly incomprehensible that deliveries of merchant 
ships, steel mills and other industrial installations should be considered as mili- 
tarily harmless. Such deliveries may endanger the military security of the West 
even in the atomic age, since a highly developed industry is indispensable for the 
production not only of atomic weapons but also of the means used to wage the 
numerous local wars within the East-West conflict as a whole, wars which are 
also harmful to Western interests in the long run. The extent to which an embargo 
policy can be justified remains a military and political question. An easing of 
trade restrictions must be made dependent on tangible results derived from a relaxa- 
tion of tension. Without a relaxation of tension, even large deliveries of wheat to 
Communist countries must be regarded as endangering the West’s military security. 
This viewpoint is no affirmation of an unconditional cold war. Only adventurers 
can desire a world nuclear war, but at the same time neither side can ignore the 
requirements of the other in respect to its security. 


Of course, should the security requirements of both world blocs be largely 
satisfied a serious obstacle to East-West trade would be removed, or at least 
greatly reduced. It is, however, only one obstacle among many others of a 
political and economic nature. The idea that East-West trade could further 
liberalization and national independence within the Communist bloc is a mixture 
of reality and illusion. Trade involves not only an exchange of goods but also 
contacts between different economic systems, and it is inevitable that the stronger 
will influence the weaker. Thus, the price and quality of Western goods would be 
capable not only of impressing the Eastern bloc but of bringing about considerable 
changes in the price and quality of East bloc goods themselves should trade 
between the two blocs be increased. On the other hand, “liberalization” and the 
growing * “independence” of individual East bloc countries are merely characteris- 
tics of the Khrushchev era just as terror and rigid centralization were charac- 
teristics of the Stalin era. Although the Khrushchev era has ih every respect more 
in common with the Western world outlook, the Soviet Union is not therefore 
any weaker than under Stalin, neither has it given up its position of hostility 
toward the West, but rather modified it somewhat. Should the West therefore 
support the new tendencies unconditionally? Surely not. A liberalized Communist 
world will probably be more powerful and expansionist than under Stalin, because 
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it will certainly have much wider support among the people. Neither is the question 
of the “independence” of individual East bloc countries so simple. In deciding 
whether to give unconditional support to certain claims for independence in 
Poland, Hungary or Rumania, for example, the West should consider the various 
aspects involved. Thus, although independence is always desirable, in the three 
countries mentioned such claims can only be made by their respective Communist 
parties, and Hungary and Poland are successfully combining their claims with 
particularly close cooperation with the Kremlin in foreign policy. It is therefore 
quite possible that Western support for these countries, or, to be more precise, 
their Communist parties, will not even result in their achieving a Yugoslav type 
of independence, but rather lead to the formation of a Soviet “commonwealth,” 
which would, moreover, be bound together by more political and ideological 
affinities than the British Commonwealth itself. Rumania is a somewhat different 
case, since her striving for independence is no doubt connected with Stalinist 
deviations and a flirtation with Communist China. It may be said in general that 
greater political independence from Moscow can no more be equated with a 
pro-Western attitude than the attempts of most of the Comecon countries to buy 
in the West more favorably than is possible in Comecon itself. 


The expediency or otherwise of an increase in East-West trade depends on 
specific circumstances. It is not so much the tendencies toward “independence” 
and “‘liberalization” in the Eastern bloc that are important as the question how 
far the Communist countries are prepared to engage in a genuine international 
division of labor and economic cooperation on a worldwide scale. After all, 
East-West trade is only a part of world trade and cannot be regarded in isolation. 
Even so, the Communist countries have really no grounds for complaining about 
the small volume of East-West trade, since over half their trade with the non- 
Communist world is accounted for by Western Europe alone, as the following 


table shows: 
Trade of the Eastern Bloc with the Non-Communist World, 1959—61 


(in Dollars) 

Total Western Europe 

1959 Exports ........60.. 3,693,900,000 2,099,000,000 
Imports .... ... . 3,633,000,009 2,014,300,000 

1960: Exports .. .....-.... 4,276,200,000 2,404,700,000 
Imports ........0005 4,406,400,000  2,357,800,000 
1961: Exports . .......... 4,568,400,000 2,510,000,000 
Imports .. ... a Nite 4,742,600,000  2,338,500,000 


SOURCE Worl! Economic Surety (961, United Nations, New York, 1962, p 188 


This trade can only be increased if either: (a) the West European countries grant 
long-term credits to the Communist countries; (b) the Communist—particularly 
the Comecon—countries stop developing trade among themselves to such an 
extent as to create a Communist economic autarky; or (c) the Communist 
countries are prepared to implement a genuine international division of labor, 
ie., to import considerable quantities of consumer goods. In cases (b) and (c) 
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there could be a genuine “mutual advantage,” but even here it would have to be 
considered which Communist countries, if any, should be granted long-term 
credits, since to grant these countries such credits would, of course, reduce the 
total amount of long-term credits available for the underdeveloped countries. 


The underdeveloped countries would be a particularly welcome area of 
East-West economic cooperation, in which the West would have nothing to fear. 
Such cooperation, which has been repeatedly proposed by leading statesmen in 
the West, could take place within the framework of UNO under the supervision 
of all three interested parties. As a precondition all credits would have to be 
anonymous, in order to preserve the political and economic independence of 
the credit receiver, and be coupled only to the condition that the latter make a 
suitable contribution of his own. In this way aid to underdeveloped countries 
would cease to be an instrument of the cold war, of local wars and of world-wide 
demagogy. At the same time, the Communist countries would bear their fair 
share of responsibility for providing the underdeveloped countries with a market 
for their goods; this they do not do at present because under their autarkic 
economic system they have only a modest share of world trade and do not give 
sufficient consideration to the underdeveloped countries. This fact was even 
noted in a United Nations publication: 


Even under existing conditions ... it seems likely that the centrally planned 
economies couldabsorblarger quantities of manufactured imports from the developing 
countries.6 


This observation is borne out by the following UNO statistics: 


Trade of Eastern and Western Europe with Underdeveloped Regions, 1960- 61 


(Percentages of Total Trade) 

i Exports Imports 
Bulgaria: os: ccieciie sins p riaa aiis 5.9 3.9 
Czechoslovakia .. 22... eee ce eee eee 14.9 14.9 
Eastern Germany .......... 2.2.0. 7.3 5.8 
AMO Bary? sooro hs aie ete ss Waleed sane, ahs 6.6 4.8 
POldnd.... Nid eee. Mee sigdewleesinnees 10.2 7.0 

— Rumania... cc cece cece eee eee e eee 7.4 5.0 
USSR Srm aa aoan ase ane bee 7.2 11.3 
é Western Europe . ...... rei 18.01 18.7 


NOTE Figures are for 1961 except those for Bulgara and the USSR, which are for 1960. 
SOURCE. Economic Bulletin for Enrepe, United Nations, Vol. XIV, No. 1, New York, September 1962, pp. 6, 23 and 46 


These figures are a further illustration of how little justification the Com- 
munists have for inflaming the underdeveloped countries against the Western 
powers. Should these attacks stop, an atmosphere favorable for East-West trade 
might arise: However, the atmosphere is hardly improved by speeches such as 
that made by Soviet Foreign Trade Minister Patolichev at the world trade 
conference. Patolichev offered the underdeveloped countries “long-term contracts 
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and the necessary technical assistance,” but only those who “are interested in . 
taking part in specialization and ` cooperation in the manufacturing of certain 
products.”’? There is no doubt that here Patolichev had “specialization and 
cooperation” @ la Comecon in mind; this, however, is to form economic spheres 
of interest, which in turn can only lead to a revival of the cold war. 

To sum up: any attempt at bringing about a genuine relaxation of tension 
must be welcomed, and its consequences for East-West trade gladly accepted. 
As far as the West is concerned, there are no particular obstacles to worldwide 
economic cooperation. The West has nothing to lose by insisting on the principle 
of ‘mutual advantage so often proclaimed by the Communists. The embargo’ 
policy of the West and the autarkic policy of the Hast are both cold war mani- 
festations which can be modified and' even eliminated if relaxation of tension in 
the’ political and military spheres leads to tangible successes. It cannot, however, 
be emphasized sufficiently that bot? these policies must be abandoned if peace 
is to be guaranteed-and economically founded. There can be no talk of a new 
stage in East-West trade or of international economic cooperation so long as 
the Communist world preserves its autarky, only buys goods which strengthen 
this autarky and exploits its position to wage economic partisan warfare which 
only too often breaks out in local military conflicts. It must also be realized that 
the Communist world has already in fact split into two blocs. Those who are 
tempted to play off Communist China against the USSR must understand that - 
although China is the poorer of the two she is also the more dynamic; support 
of China increases the possibility of her ApoE civil war into still more under- 
developed countries. 


7 Népszabadság, March 27, 1964. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
| Foreign Affairs | 
Soviet Policy in Africa 


New light on Soviet strategy in Africa has been thrown by Soviet press reports in 
connection with Khrushchey’s visit to Egypt. The African nationalism stirred up by 
the Soviets has its disadvantages as well as advantages, and the worldwide struggle 
between the Soviet and Chinese Communist parties is reflected on the African scene. 


The importance of Africa in Soviet plans received fresh emphasis when it was 
announced in Pravda on March 20, 1964, that Khrushchev would pay an official 
visit in May to the United Arab Republic (Egypt) at the invitation of President 
Nasser. /zvestia provided additional details on March 27, in an article stating that 
the visit scheduled for May 15 had been arranged to coincide with the blocking 
off of the Nile River at the site of the Aswan Dam, which is being constructed 
with Soviet aid. 

On March 21, Pravda spoke of the forthcoming visit as “a meeting with one 
of the peoples of the Arab nation” and as a demonstration of fruitful Soviet-Arab 
friendship providing “a constructive example in the field of international relations.” 
“The high dam,” the paper continued, “rises above the Nile as a symbol of the 
revival of the Egyptian people, as a symbol of its cooperation with the Land of 
the Soviets.” A speech by Soviet ideologist Suslov, reported in Pravda on April 3 
and calling down anathema upon the Chinese Communist leaders, declared that the 
Aswan Dam, being built with Soviet credits and with the aid of an army of 
Soviet engineers, would remain for ever in the memory of the peoples as a 
symbol of fraternal collaboration between the USSR and the countries that had 
liberated themselves from the yoke of colonialism. 

The Soviet government has repeatedly claimed that the construction of the 
Aswan Dam, the largest enterprise involving Soviet credits in the underdeveloped 
countries and one requiring the services of a large number of trained specialists, 
is an outstanding instance of disinterested economic:aid. In fact, however, it 
regards the project as a symbolic bridgehead for eventual Soviet domination 
over the continent of Africa. 

As is clear from the Soviet press, Soviet aid aims at slow but sure economic 
domination, to be followed by political domination: 

The magnanimous aid of the socialist countries to those countries which are 


winning independence helps to put an end to mistrust of the idea of socialism and 
Communism, and thts also helps the cause of the advance toward socialism.? 


It is not often that the Soviet leaders so openly reveal the direct connection 
between economic aid and political concessions, but that there is such a con- 


1 V pomoshch polsticheskomu sanroobrazovaniyn, 1959, No. 12, p. 53. 
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nection, even in the case of the Soviets’ Communist partners is shown by the ` 
relations in recent years between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, Albania and 
China. Thus, Jen Min Jih Pao was quoted by Pravda on April 12, 1964, as stating 
that the leaders of the Chinese Communist Party charge that Soviet economic aid 
is dangerous, “causes damage to the political and economic interests of those 
countries which receive it,” and should be boycotted. 


` As to Africa, this area has for a long time been at the center of attention of the 
Soviet Communists. In recent yrs, Soviet politicians and theoretical writers 
„on politics have often stated that Africa, not Europe or Asia, will be the decisive 
sector in the struggle between the “socialist” and “capitalist” systems. They 


picture-the present political situation there as follows: 


Africa’s road to socialism 1s complicated and highly distinctive, the decisive 
struggle is still ahead, the question of who wil win has not been finally settled. But 
in a number of African countries are already clearly emerging the outlines of a state 
of national democracy, which is historically des-ined to become a means of transition 
to a non-capitalist road of development, the rcad which leads to socialism.,? 


The possibility of taking this road, the article continues, is ensured by the 
comprehensive aid which Africa is receiving from the “world system of so- 
cialism” and especially from the Soviet Union. In his reply to the Chinese’ 
allegation that the Soviet Communist Party underestimates the importance of the 
national-liberation movement and that the Soviet Union is refusing to aid this 
movement under the pretext of peaceful co-existence, Suslov said in his speech 
before the Central Committee: i . 


The warnorš of the heroic national-liberation army of Algeria, the armed forces - 
of Indonesia, Yemen and other countries, well‘know whose weapons have helped 
in the struggle against the colonizers for freedom’ and independence.® ` 


- - In the process of competing with the Chinese leaders for the sympathies of 
the peoples of the underdeveloped countries, Suslov was led to admit that for 
all Marxist-Leninists it is an unassailable truth chat the transition to “socialism,” 
that is, to Communist domination, “is.possible only by means of a socialist 
revolution and the dictatorship of the proletaziat in its various forms.” There 
was no discussion, he said, about whether “to have a revolution or not,” only 
about the methods to be adopted: > 


If the Communist parties are going to put all their hopes on armed struggle 
alone, to the exclusion of all else, regardless o7 whether the masses of the people 
are ready to support such a struggle, this will inevitably lead only to bitter defeats.‘ 


The main purpose of Soviet policy in Africa, it is clear, is to “prepare” the 
- masses now for this struggle, while the chief method is the kindling of nationalism 
and hatred of Western countries by preaching zhe struggle against colonialism, 
as in the following passage from the Soviet Communist Party organ Kommunist? 

2 Literaturnaya gazeta, April 14, 1964. l 

3 Pravda, April 3, 1964. 
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The invasion by the European colonizers disturbed the national process of 
Africa’s historical development. The usurpers began their civilizing activity with the 
slave trade, which brought endless grief to the population of the continent. In the 
course of a few centuries, 100 million Africans were sold into slavery or died on the 
way. While delaying Africa’s development, the colonial powers exploited her 
backwardness for their own predatory purposes. The entire subsequent history of 
the African continent up to the middle of fie twentieth century is filled with the 
crimes of the colonizers.® 


The article declares that the creation of a national economy in African coun- 
tries, a rapid rise in the material and cultural level of their peoples, and full 
political independence can be achieved only by taking the path of socialist 
development. A new discipline, that of Marxist African studies, has been evolved 
in the USSR and “Soviet specialists in African studies take their point of departure 
in the lofty humanitarian aims of the struggle for the liberation of Africa from 
colonial enslavement and of aiding the revival of African culture,” ’ 

A recently published Soviet two-volume encyclopedia on Africa states 
that future, specialists on Africa are being trained in the Soviet Union on an 
increasing scale: “The geography, economics, history, ethnography, literature 
and languages of Africa are taught in the largest higher educational institutions 
of the Soviet Union—Moscow University, Leningrad University and others.”7? 
Current African affairs are dealt with by the Institute of World Economy and 
International Relations. In 1959, the Research Institute for Africa and the 
Association of Friendship with the Peoples of Africa were founded to perform 
special duties in this connection. 

The Soviet leaders attach great importance to training young African intellec- 
tuals, for the purpose, of course, of promoting Soviet policy in African countries: 

The Soviet Union 1s giving great help to the countries of Africa in the training 
of a national staff of engineering and technical personnel, agricultural specialists, 
doctors, teachers, etc. In the Patrice Lumumba Friendship University and other 
higher educational establishments of the USSR, students from nearly all African 
countries are being taught.® 

In addition, thousands of Soviet technicians are at work in African countries 
on industrial and transport construction and geological surveys. These technicians, 
while training native specialists on the spot, are expected to inculcate in them 
suitable ideas on Soviet policy and Communism. 

Soviet conceptions of the future for Africa vary in detail but involve in 
principle the concept of “socialist” revolution in every African country. Soviet 
theorists maintain that “neutrality and the policy of non-alignment are the 
policy of continuing the anti-imperialist struggle under new historical conditions” 
and that neutrality is “the only path that allows the young peace-loving states 





5 Kommunist, 1964, No. 4, p. 127. 

* Ibid., p. 126, 

7 Afrika: Entsiklopedicbesky sprarochnik (Africa: An Encyclopedic Handbook), Vol. I, Moscow, 
1963, p. 88. 

8 Ibid. 


of Asia and Africa to collaborate effectively with socialist countries while at 
the same time striving for Hguigdanon of the enslaving relations with capitalist 
states.” ? 

Soviet theorists also maintain that the struggle of the young African countries 
for economic independence is a road leading to a new revolution, which will 
establish a socialist order, and that regardless of the form of “national socialism” 
adopted, sooner or later these countries, with appropriate Soviet assistance, will 
arrive at true socialism. The journal Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn declares: 


In the ideological life of former colonies or semi-colonies, even those where 
capitalist relations had hardly developed or did not exist at all on local soil, there 
reigns an atmosphere of rejection of capitalism and warm enthusiasm for the slogan 
of socialism .... Under these conditions, numerous theories of so-called “national 
socialism” have arisen and continue to arise. ... Such theories cannot be hostile to 
scientific socialism, but may be a stage of transition to it.1° 


Soviet policy in Africa shows considerable inconsistency, as for instance 
in such questions as the role of African nationalism in the Communization of 
the continent, the struggle for national liberation, or the national democratic 
revolution and so-called Arab unity. The Soviet Communists inflame the national 
and racial feelings of the Arabs against the Western “colonizers,” but when 
these feelings lead the Arabs to stray from the Soviet pattern of “national trans- 
formation,” the Soviet Communists accuse them of harboring “reactionary 
feelings,” “racialism,” or “petty bourgeois nationalism.” As the same journal 
points out, the reactionary nationalism of those who preach the distinctiveness or 
exclusiveness of the Asian and African countries is merely grist to the imperialists’ 
mill: 

The advocates of such views, for instance, in Africe, go so far as to indulge 
in racialist statements,...the glorification of the “inimitable” character of the 
“Negro soul,” in which, they say, the solution to all the problems of modern Africa 
should be sought, and demands to avoid “the white man’s civilization.” H 


And further: 


These “theores” feed on mistrust toward members of the white race on the 
part of a certain séction of the population of former colonies and semi-colonies, a 
mistrust born of long years of violence and suppression by colonizers. By encourag- 
ing and inflaming this feeling by all possible means, they are actually trying to sow 
the seeds of mistrust and hatred of the international proletariat and the socialist 
states, 1? 


The same inconsistency appears in the Soviet attitude to “Arab unity,” which, 
so long as it is useful for the struggle against the Western powers, is praised by 
Soviet propagandists, but, when it does not facilitate the progress of the Arab 
world along the “socialist road,” is viewed with less enthuasiasm: 





? Narody Azri i Afriki, 1963, No. 4, pp. 3 and 6. 
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Once the slogan of unity ıs deprived of its revolutionary content, Arab unity is 
bound to be regarded as an end in itself, and not as a means for giving expression to 
the revolutionary solidarity of the Arab peoples, without which the struggle for 
national independence, democracy and socialism cannot be successful.!* 


The journal then declares that it was clear to many “progressives” that the 
attempts of Nasser and his supporters to “give effect to this slogan before the 
Arab countries had taken the socialist way were doomed to failure.” 14 In examining 
the problem of single-party government in African states, the journal again 
refers to Egypt, where domestic policy, it says, “is still largely anti-democratic” 
and has many other shortcomings. The attitude to be taken toward single-party 
government, it warns, should be determined by the nature of the classes of which 
it is comprised.15 In other words, the only permissible single-party system is the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat,” a Communist regime. 


The duplicity of Soviet policy toward Ghana, a supposedly friendly state, 
` is shown by the assertions of Soviet theorist M. Kremnev that the socio-economic 
reforms in Ghana are not socialist, that “parties like the Convention People’s 
Party of Ghana are not Marxist-Leninist parties,” and that to complete the 
“national democratic revolution” Ghana will have to overthrow the present 
regime and take the “socialist path.”1® Says Kremnev: 


The Ghanaian working class has accumulated no little experience in the national- 
liberation struggle and, eventually, may become the leading force in the national- 
democratic revolution, the decisive factor in steering the country onto the socialist 
road.... How things will work out will be decided in a collision of political and 
class forces, in the course of the arduous struggle already under way in a number of 
African ‘countries.1? 


Soviet policy on the United Arab Republic is particularly confused. Furnishing 
Egypt, as they do, with a considerable quantity of economic aid, the Soviet 
leaders hope to keep the country in the vanguard of the struggle in Africa against 
the Western states, but at the same time they cannot conceal their dissatisfaction 
with Nasser’s domestic policies: 


There is a glaring contradiction between the important economic changes which 
have taken place of late in the UAR and the continued adherence of the ruling 
circles to their old reactionary ideological and political positions .... The UAR, 
being the biggest and economically most highly developed of the Arab countries, 
can play a big part in the Arab unity movement and ın the entire Arab liberation 
movement, provided its government pursues a consistent national policy against 
imperialism and colonialism ın all its forms, relinquishes its anti-Communism and tts 

, hostility to democracy, and strengthens its relations with the socialist countries.1® 
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A final complication in Soviet policy regarding Africa is the fact that Africa 
is increasingly becoming a battleground in the struggle between the Communists 
of the Soviet Union and those of Communist China. An article in Pravda complains 
that the Chinese Communist leaders are trying every possible means to “isolate 
the Afro-Asian peoples from the Soviet Union” and to “cut off” the USSR from 
the Arab countries.!® Continuation of the Sino-Soviet conflict may well mean that 
Soviet propaganda will put “Chinese racialism” in the place of “Western im- 
perialism” as the main enemy of the Arab nations. It is quite possible that Khrush- 
chev’s visit to Egypt is motivated by concern with Chinese influence in Africa 
rather than with that of the West. 

Y. Marin 


The Economy 


Soviet Railroad, Motorway and Waterway Construction 
in 1964—65 


In December 1963, the Soviet government approved the 1964—65 plan of 
the State Production Committee for Transport Construction, which includes 
numerous engineering projects of great importance for the national economy. 
The railroads account for most of the work involved under the new plan. The 
railroad network is to be further extended and converted to diesel and electric 
traction, which in 1965 will be used for 85—87 percent of the total freight turnover. 
As a result, fuel and power consumption on the railroads will change as follows: 


Fuel and Power Consumption of the Soviet Railroads, 1958 and 1965 
(Percentages cf Total Consumption in USSR) 


, , 1958 1965 
Coals: apices tora ten NEE 19.4 4.1 
Electric Power esses.. EEEE 4.6 8.0 
Diesel Preh. oreruediianeni orsaiss 4.6 14.3 


SOURCE PL oe Geografiya puter soobshebeaya SSSR (The Geography of the Ways of Communication of the USSR), 
2nd ed , Moscow, 1962, p 


The introduction of electric and diesel locomotives wil save over 400 million 
tons of coal, i.e., almost 80 percent of the amount mined annually in the USSR, 
during the 1959—65 Seven-Year Plan. 


Track reconstruction now consists in the laying ‘of new, primarily dep T 
rails and ferroconcrete sleepers. The Seven-Year Plan called for the laying of 
70,000 kilometers of new railroad lines, about 60 percent of the present total 
length of track in the USSR. At the same time, much of the track is to be laid 
ona metal bed to take the heavier locomotives and rolling stock. It is also planned 
to mechanize track maintenance and loading and unloading operations. In order 
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to gain the maximum benefit from the use of electric and diesel traction, the 
tracks are being equipped with modern blocking, centralized dispatching, remote 
control and communications devices. During the Seven-Year Plan, 18,000—20,000 
kilometers of track will have been’ provided with automatic blocking and can- 
tralized dispatching equipment.! 

By the end of 1965, over 9,000 kilometers of track to serve the new industrial 
and grain centers are to have been laid. Railroad construction is going ahead 
> particularly rapidly in the eastern regions of the USSR. The most important 
projects under the 1964-65 Two-Year Plan are the completion of the South and 
North Siberian Railroads and also the Central Siberian Railroad, whose construc- 
tion was begun in the early nineteen-fifties. 


The already completed Magnitogorsk—Beloretsk section, which runs north- 
westward from the South Siberian Railroad, is being extended to the Ufa region. 
It will eliminate the circuitous hauls of over eight million tons of Magnitogorsk 
metal and 25 million tons of Karaganda coal annually, not to mention the grain 
from the Virgin Lands Krai, and by greatly relieving the Magnitogorsk—Kartaly— 
Chelyabinsk—Ufa—Dema and Kartaly—Orsk—Orenburg—Kinel sections will help 
in the development of the Komarovo—Zigazinsky iron ore deposits.® 


The South Siberian Railroad is being extended eastward from Abakan to 
. Taishet with a branch line to Klyukvennaya, a total length of 704 kilometers. 
Completion of this extension is one of the important projects under the Two- 
Year Plan, since it will provide a direct link for the transport of iron ore from 
the Angara-Ilim region to the Second West Siberian Metallurgical Combine near 
, Kuznetsk and of timber from Eastern Siberia to Kazakhstan and Soviet Central 
Asia. The new line will be working at full capacity almost immediately and 
_ therefore, for the first time in Soviet railroad practice, it is being laid for electric 
traction right from the start and is, moreover, being provided with the most 
up-to-date centralized dispatching and other automatic equipment.’ 


The Central Siberian Railroad, between the Trans-Siberian and South Siberian 
Railroads, is also under construction. It is to run from Kustanai to the Barnaul 
region and have branches to Kurgan and Kolomzino. Its total length will be over - 
2,500 kilometers, 2,000 kilometers of which have already been completed.4 The 
Central Siberian Railroad will considerably relieve the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
particularly on its busiest section, Novosibirsk-Omsk—Kurgan, and also the 
Barnaul—Kulunda—Pavlodar—T'selinograd—Kartaly section of the South Siberian 
Railroad, and will promote the development of the mining and metallurgical 
industry.’ 
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The Two-Year Plan also calls for the laying and putting into operation of a 
section from Achinsk to Abalakovo with a branch to Maklakovo, the total length 
being 275 kilometers. This section is required for transporting timber from the 
remote regions of the Angara—Enisei basin, and will later be extended to the Usovo 
region for bringing iron ore from the Angara—Pit deposits. It has been calculated 
that this and other lines will pay for themselves within 3—5 years.® 


‘The 372-kilometer-long Ivdel—Ob section is also to become operative under 
the plan.’ It is primarily intended for the annual transportation of 300 million 
cubic meters of workable wood, and will also be used to ship oil from the new 
deposits of Western Siberia to the chemical plants in Tyumen. ’ 


The construction of sections from Kungrat to Makat and Gurev to Astrakhan 
is in progress. They will provide shorter links between the Urals and Central 
Asia on the one hand and the Caucasus and the Lower Volga region on the other.® 


The Esil—Turgai line, which has almost been completed, will promote the 
exploitation of the vast bauxite reserves needed for the non-ferrous metallurgical 
industry of Kazakhstan and the Kuzbass.® 


Construction work has been started on the North Siberian Railroad, which 
will be of great importance for the new industrial centers of Siberia. The Pershino-— 
Narykary section now being laid will link the Urals with the Khanty-Mansiisk 
National District and promote the development of the oil deposits in the Konda 
basin and the timber industry in the Ob basin.1° 


The iron ore deposits of the Kursk Magnetic Anomaly, the Kachkanar 
Mining and Concentrating Combine and the new mines and concentrating plants 
of the Krivoi Rog basin will all receive rail links. 


At the present time, many lines carrying increasingly heavy traffic are still 
single-track. To relieve them new lines are being laid and 8,000 kilometers of 
single-track line are being’ made double-track. Under the Two-Year Plan the 
following double-track sections will be opened to traffic: Velsk-Vorkuta (which 
will provide double-track communications from Leningrad via the Cherepovets 
Metallurgical Plant to the northern regions of the USSR); Altaiskaya—Artyshta; 
. Sverdlovsk-Vagai-Omsk; Ryazan-Ruzaevka.! z 


Italso planned to lay a line from Abalakovo to Nizhne-Angarsk for the purpose 
of developing the vast iron ore deposits of the Angara-Pit region. It is proposed 
either to build a bridge over the Enisei or else take the line over the dam of the 
Enisei Hydroelectric Power Station, which is now under construction. 1? 
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Several projects for a Urals-Pechora‘line are now being studied. This line 
would connect the Urals with the Pechora coal basin and contribute toward the 
exploitation of the natural riches of the Northern Urals and the Komi ASSR.13 


The North Siberian Railroad now under construction is to run from the 
Northern Urals to the Pacific coast via Kolpashevo and Abalakovo and thence 
through the trans-Angara and Upper Lena regions. There are various projected 
routes for its eastern section via Yakutsk to Magadan.14 

However, work on the construction of railroad lines in the eastern regions 
of the USSR is behind schedule. The journal Transportnoe stroitelsivo has com- 
plained, for example: 

Particular concern is being caused by the state of work on such construction 
projects, which are being carried over to 1964, as the Achinsk-Abalakovo, Abakan- 

Taishet, Ivdel-Ob, Artyshta-Podobas andsother railroad lines.15 


It will be noted that new lines planned to be completed in 1964—65 are among 
those behind schedule. On the Achinsk-Abalakovo section the major holdup . 
is on the laying of the earth roadbed; only 200,000 cubic meters of earth were 
laid during the first half of 1963 out of the 600,000 cubic meters planned for the 
entire year. Those in charge of the work were not able to make use of the summer- 
time, and work became much more difficult in the fall and winter. 

Just as in 1962, the completion of engineering works such as tunnels, bridges, 
viaducts, etc., on the eastern section of the Abakan—Taishet line is behind schedule, 
as is the electrification of this line. On the western section, only 845 supports for 
overhead trolley wires were erected during the first half of 1963, although the 
planned number for the whole year was 3,600, while on the eastern section the 
corresponding figures were 100 out of 2,000.18 - 

Engineering works are also proceeding too slowly on the Artyshta—Podobas 


line. Thus, on the Tyrgan-Bakhtakhta ‘section only 4 projects out of 13 have been 


completed; work has not even been started on the remainder. The annual plan 
for the construction of a tunnel on this line has been fulfilled to the extent of 
only 5.7 percent.1? 

The position is also serious as regards work on the Pesan anu, 


Peski-Volodarskaya and Krymskaya~Grushevaya sections, which are supposed to - 


be opened to traffic in the very near future, and also as ‘regards the conversion 
of various sections to double-track operation.18 

It is planned to put 2,100 Kilometers of electrified line into operation in 
1964 and 2,500 kilometers in 1965. The Moscow—Gorky—Kirov—Sverdlovsk, Mos- 
cow—Ryazan—Michurinsk—Likhaya—Rostov-on-Don and Novosibirsk—Barnaul— 
Novokuznetsk—A bakan—Taishet runs are to be electrified during this period. They 
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will use chiefly alternating current, which will cut the use of copper by 50—60 
percent and also halve the number of traction substations required.® The intro- 
duction of alternating current traction is, however, being seriously delayed by 
inadequate supplies of special main-line communications cable. Thus, only 1,650 
kilometers of this cable were assigned instead of the minimum requirement of 
2,400 kilometers, and even so supplies are not being met, since the ““Azovkabel” 
plant, the only one which makes the cable, fulfilled its delivery plan by only 
58 percent during the first half of 1963.20 i 

As a result of the increase in industrial output and capital construction, the 
freight turnover of the Soviet railroads is estimated to reach 1,800 thousand 
million ton-kilometers in 1965. At the same time, the average length of a haul 
will drop owing to the bringing into operation of new long-distance pipelines 
and concentrating plants and to the increased consumption of fuel locally.*4 In 
1962, the average railroad freight haul was an exceedingly high 811 kilometers. 
_ For ferrous metals the average haul was 1,200 kilometers, for timber over 1,500 
. kilometers, for petroleum and petroleum products 1,420 kilometers and for 

mineral fertilizers 1,100—1,200 kilometers.?# The establishment of the many new 
industrial complexes and the involvement of peripheral regions in the Soviet 
economy has meant that, although the enterprises have come closer to the sources 
of raw material, fuel and power and to the consumer areas, the reduction in the 
average length of railroad freight hauls has been small. 

Under the Two-Year Plan, there is to be a further increase in the volume of 
freight traffic on most of the important main lines,’particularly on the western 
outlets from the Donbass, the Dnieper region, Siberia and Kazakhstan, on the 
approaches to Chop, Reni and Brest, and on the Apatity—Volkhovstroi line. In 
1965, the average density of freight traffic on the Soviet railroads is to reach 
14 million, ton-kilometers per kilometer of track, and by the end of that year 
electric and diesel locomotives will handle up to 85 percent of this traffic as 
compared with 70 percent in 1963.23 

During the last three years, the operating speed of Soviet trains has increased 
by 10 kilometers per hour, or 27 percent. The highest operating speed, 120-160 
kilometers per hour, is reached by the day express from Moscow to Leningrad, 
whose average speed of 119.2 kilometers'per hour is exceeded only by the Paris— 
Lyons express.?4 ` 

oe 
` The USSR’s growing trade with the rest of the world, especially the recent 
exports of petroleum and petroleum products and the import of grain, have made 
a considerable expansion of water communications necessary. Under the Two- 
Year Plan, new wharves are to be bailt and put into operation in a number of sea 

18 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, September 21, 1963, p. 5. 

20 Thid. 

21 Thid., August 3, 1963, p. 4. ` 

21 Ibid., August 24, 1963, p. 8. 

33 Ibid., August 3, 1963, p. 4. 

24 ZLheleznodoroziny transport, 1963, No. 9, p. 6. 
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and river ports, including [ichevsk (southwest of Odessa), Odessa, Nakhodka, 
Leningrad, Arkhangelsk, Bratsk and Kuibyshev.*> The most important project, 
however, is the Volga—Baltic Waterway, which when used to its fullest capacity 
is expected to handle up to 15 million tons of freight annually. In 1963 it carried 
one-and-a-half to two million tons, and in 1964 is to carry almost three million 
tons, or a million tons more than the old Mariinsky canal system. 28 Completion 
of the Volga—Baltic Waterway will also mark the completion of the unified deep- 
water system from the Baltic to the Black Sea, which will take ships with a 
carrying capacity of 5,000 tons and a draught of a little over 3.5 meters. ?? 

Development of the waterway system is, however, being seriously delayed 
by a number of factors. These include a lack of floating cranes of various capac- 
ities, tugs, floating electric power stations and other specialized vessels, which 
in turn is due to the lack of coordination between research and planning organiza- 
tions, most of which are subordinate to several government departments.*§ 
Thus, Soviet periodical publications warned that measures were not being taken 
to ensure that work on the Volga—Baltic Waterway was completed by the be- 
ginning of the 1964 navigation period. Although the large amount of work 
involved in making the Cherepovets hydrotechnical center navigable was already 
completed in the first half of 1963, the planned excavation of over 15 million 
cubic meters of earth and the laying of 185,000 cubic meters of concrete and 
ferroconcrete was not completed on schedule, and the failure to build living 
accommodation along the waterway in time meant that the prerequisites for the 
execution of finishing work during the winter of 1963—64 did not exist.?* It does 
not, therefore, seem as if the waterway will be opened to traffic on schedule. 

In 1964—65, a considerable increase is planned in the number of new motor roads 
of national importance. Capital investment under the Two-Year Plan calls for a 
14 percent increase in road construction work and a 40 percent increase in the 
length of road to be opened to traffic. Among the economically important motor 
roads to be built under the plan are the Frunze-Osh road, which runs at 3,500 to 
4,000 meters above sea level, the Moscow-Volgograd road, the strategically im- 
portant Leningrad—Murmansk road and the Kuibyshev-Ufa—Chelyabinsk road.%° 

It is also planned to put 19 kilometers of subway line into operation in 
Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev in 1964-65. The estimated costs of building subway 
lines has dropped considerably in recent years as a result of less extravagant 
planning, the replacement of cast iron tunnel linings by ferroconcrete ones, “and 
industrialization and mechanization. The estimated cost per kilometer dropped 
from over 13,000,000 rubles in the nineteen-thirties (for the first stage of the 
Moscow subway) to 7,700,000 rubles in 1958 (for the subways in Moscow, 
Leningrad and Kiev) and 4,020,000 rubles in 1963.81 

28 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, September 21, 1963, p. 5. 

% Thid, April 4, 1964, p 2. 

2? Thid., September 21, 1963, p. 5. 
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Manual labor is still widely used in Soviet transport construction. For example, 
the Nikolaev Road Building Machinery Plant is’ only satisfying 10 percent of 
road builders’ requirements. Owing to the completely inadequate supplies of 
feed hoppers for railroad construction, 83 percent of materials handling has to be 
carried out by non-specialized equipment. Tie tamping is still largely performed 
by hand tools, since the demand’ for tie-tamping machines is being satisfied by 
only 15 percent.3? 

The supply of spare parts to construction organizations is also highly unsatis- 
factory. For example, in the first half of 1963 spare parts requirements were 
satisfied by only 60 percent for excavators, 72 percent for road-building machines 
and 80 percent for motor vehicles. Despite this, certain sovnarkhozes continue 
to burden plants producing house- and road-building machinery with orders 
outside their specialties, 60-70 percent of the capacities of road-building 
machinery plants in Nikolaev and Kremenchug being so utilized. 


Although the Two-Yeat Plan was approved only last December, it seems 
doubtful, in view of these shortcomings, whether the transport construction 
f <avisaged under it will be completed prior to the 1966—70 Five-Year Plan. 


5 ; - G. Voedensky 
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Domestic Affairs 
Bequeathing Property to the Soviet Citizen—II 


In this conclusion to his article published in the Bullevin for October 1963, Mr. Kuusk 
amplifies some of the major points raised there. 


‘As we saw in the first part of this article, Soviet citizens ive no right to own 
capitalist property, consequently also to inherit it, since capitalist property, 
with its unlimited quantity, is based on quite different legal principles from the’ 
personal property permitted to Soviet citizens. According to a textbook for 
Soviet university students, “For their work in socialist enterprises and organi- 
zations, [Soviet] citizens receive remuneration, and from this they acquire various 
objects of consumption as personal property.” Such property Soviet citizens are 
entitled’ to bequeath andto inherit. According to the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, 
the Soviet law of inheritance covers only consumer-type goods capable ‘of being 
objects: of personal property. When, nevertheless, courts in non-Communist 
countries affirm Soviet citizens as heirs to estates left by their relatives in such 

‘ countries and when these estates have been converted into money and the money 
. 1 N. G. Aleksandrov (ed.), Osnovy sovetskogo prava (The Foundations of Soviet Law), Moscow, 
1962, p. 58. 


2 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. XXIX, Moscow, 
1954, p. 197. 
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transferred to the account of such an heir in the State Bank of the USSR, the 
question naturally arises: Who actually receives this money? 


An indication of where to search for the answer to this question is provided 
by the procedure for issuing powers of attorney by heirs in the USSR to solicitors 
abroad for the purpose of collecting the estate. In addition to other requirements, 
such powers of attorney can only be certified by a Soviet notary with permission 
from the Department of Foreign Currency of the Ministry of Finance of the 
USSR of, in relevant cases, from the Inyurkollegiya (Bureau for External Legal 
Affairs) or the executive committee of the Red Cross and Red Crescent. These 
powers of attorney are certified “for the taking of steps abroad by the Inyur- 
kollegiya or the executive committee of the Red Cross and Red Crescent.’ 
Since the Soviet citizen is not entitled to own or inherit capitalist property, 
his issuance of powers of attorney to arrange for the inheritance of such property 
is a meaningless formality: the principle applies in the Soviet Union as elsewhere 
that one cannot transfer more rights than one has oneself. From what has been 
said about the procedure for issuing these powers, it will be seen that the real 
interested party, in fact, is the Soviet state organ Inyurkollegiya. 


When the inheritance has been collected and its value paid to the account of 
the nominal recipient in the State Bank of the USSR, the payment is in foreign 
currency; but since foreign currency, gold, platinum, etc., cannot be owned by 
Soviet citizens, only by the Soviet state, the inheritance cannot go, directly at 
least, to the nominal heir. At this point, of course, it may well be asked whether 
the value of these estates cannot be paid out to the heir in Soviet currency. 
Such a question is natural, however, only if no account is taken of the Soviet 
system. In the USSR, all property on any scale is owned, or virtually owned, 
by the state, and the country’s entire economy is centrally planned down to the 
smallest details. Among other things, this centralized control covers the emission 
of money and the purchasing power of the population, which must be fixed in 
proportion to the level of production and the circulation of goods in such a 
manner that the population cannot accumulate undue reserves of money. If the 
sums realized from the collection of estates abroad were paid in Soviet currency 
to their nominal owners, this uncontrolled influx of money, even though quite 
small in proportion to the total turnover, would affect the purchasing power of 
the ruble, disorganize trade and disturb economic planning. Furthermore, it 
would, like the course of allowing such estates to remain in their present con- 
dition as foreign currency, real estate, etc., merely transferring them to the names 
of the Soviet heirs, belie Communist propaganda about the downgrade trend of 
capitalist economies and the continual impoverishment of the working class in 
the free world. This would mean not only a restoration of capitalist times in the 
memories of the people but the emergence of real capitalists in the USSR, which 
is contrary to the fundamental principles of Communism. There is, therefore, 
only one road open to these estates after courts in the non-Communist world 





3 K. S. Yudelson, Sovetshy notartat (The Soviet Notariate), Moscow, 1959, pp. 217-18. 
4 Grazhdansky kodeks RSFSR (The Civil Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1961, Article 24, p. 20. 
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have adjudged them to heirs in the USSR—namely, into the coffers of the 
Soviet state. 


A Soviet textbook on the budget of the USSR states: 


Beside basic revenues, 2 number of secondary revenues that are not in the 
nature of taxes go into the state budget. . 

The first group includes revenues derived from the realization of state property: 
confiscated, ownerless and escheated properties. .. 

Duties connected with the realization of confiscated property and the discovery, 
registration and realization' of property acknowledged as subject to escheat and 
ownerless devolve upon the financial authorities. Sums obtained from the realization 
of such properties are entered in the revenue of the budget.® 


The same source gives the following definition of ownerless property: 


Ownerless property is property the owner of which is unknown or which has 

has no owner: objects found and turned over to the militia or village soviet.... As 

: ownerless valuables are also regarded valuable articles and metals found hidden, 

Soviet and foreign currency the owner of which is not known or over which the 
owner has lost his proprietary rights through the force of law.® 


s 


The fact that foreign currency over which the owner loses his proprietary 
rights through the force of law is specified as one of the items in the state revenue 
suggests that such cases constitute a steady flow into the state coffers. If these 
“ownerless” properties are the foreign estates bequeathed to Soviet citizens which ` 
. -are the subject of this article, their transfer to the state can only be regarded as 
the confiscation, under a different name, of the savings accumulated by those 
who have fled from Communism for the purpose of helping their relatives who 
stayed behind. From the standpoint of criminal law, the manner in which these 
estates are handled by the Soviet authorities can only be regarded as fraudulent, 
with regard both to the nominal heir in the Soviet Union and to the courts afd 
testators outside the USSR, since the process is based on what is virtually a 
fictitious power of attorney. From the Soviet point of view, the state organs of 
the USSR act upon instructions received from the highest authority of the state, 
which (contrary to the Nuremberg Judgment) is sovereign and immune, so that 
any charge of criminal conduct on the part of the state and its representatives is 
irrelevant. . 

There remains the question whether the handling of these estates can best be * 
considered as requisitioning, confiscation or nationalization, and according to 
lex rei sitae this question must be considered in the light of the principles under- 
lying Soviet legislation. The concept of requisitioning is here inappropriate, so 
. that we are left with a choice between nationalization and confiscation. In a study 
of nationalization in the USSR, G.E. Vilkov states: “In the most general sense, 
nationalization means the expropriation of privately-owned property for the 
state,” and defines nationalization in Communist states more particularly as 

"8 A. M. Aleksandrov (ed.), Gomdarstoenny byudabet SSSR (The State Budget of the USSR), Moscow, l 


1961, p. 175. 
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“the taking away of property owned by the exploiting classes by the proletarian 
state authorities, and its conversion into state-owned socialist property.”? He 
also states that nationalization by the Soviet authorities does not provide for 
compensation, except for 25 percent of the value of the ships owned by citizens 
of the Baltic states and nationalized upon the annexation of these states.® As for 
confiscation, this was formerly imposed by order of a criminal court as an ad- 
ditional penalty involving the taking over of all or part of a citizen’s property 
by the state,® but latterly this position has changed, particularly since the law 
of May 4; 1961, which established an all-embracing apparatus in the form of 
“the collectives ‘of workers at enterprises, institutions, organizations, kolkhozes 
and kolkhoz brigades” for the purpose of confiscating all or part of the property 
of “persons who work for the sake of appearances but lead a parisitic mode of 
life contrary to the interests of society.”?° In such cases, confiscation is imposed 
no longer as a punitive measure supplementary to some other sentence inflicted 
on a formal charge by a criminal court, but virtually for the purpose of keeping 
citizens’ property at a low level. Since, therefore, the penal nature of confiscations 
has now been dropped in the USSR, there is neither legal nor practical difference 
between the majority of cases of nationalization and confiscation,which both 
amount to the taking over of private property by the state without compensation. 


Vilkov attempts, however, to find some points of difference, claiming that 
nationalization is general and impersonal while confiscation is personal and aimed 
at a certain person;™ but the relevant enactments—Article 24 of the Civil Code, 
which bars free trade in gold, platinum, foreign currency, etc., and declares these 
items to be state property, legislation on the treatment of confiscated and owner- 
less property in the form of foreign currency in the State Bank, and the Con- 
fiscation Act’ of May 4, 1961—are all general statutes, and instruments have to 
be drawn up for each case of nationalization or confiscation and the owners of 
the property have to be notified. In order, however, to evade the necessity of 
notifying the nominal owners of foreign currency accounts derived from estates 
bequeathed abroad and to appropriate the money without their knowledge, the 
Soviet government, as we have seen, declares it to be ownerless property. 

In the light of what has been said, it would seem reasonable to suggest that 
courts in non-Communist countries reconsider their position in such cases, if 
only for the sake of the respect due to them themselves. 

. Johan Kuusk 





7 G. E. Vilkov, Natstonalizatsiya 1 mezbdunarodnoe praso (Nationalization and International Law), 
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10 Nauchno-praktichesky kommentarit k Osnovam grazbdanskogo zakonodatelsiva SSSR i Soyuznykb 
respublik (A Scientific and Practical Commentary on the Principles of Civil Legislation in the USSR and 
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Religion 
Religion: A Thorn in the Party’s Side 


Despite the constant attacks of the Soviet regime against organized religion 
and the propagation of religious ideas, in recent years the position of religious 
communities in the USSR has become strengthened and their spiritual influence 
has been spreading among the people, including young people. This led to the 
start of a new antireligious campaign at the end of last year. On November 
25—26, a meeting of the Party Central Committee’s Ideological Commission was 
held to discuss the “atheistic upbringing” of the Soviet people and decide on 
practical measures to be taken against religion. The meeting was attended by 
secretaries of Party central, oblast and krai committees, secretaries of the Komso- 
mol Central Committee and the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, 
ministers, Party theoreticians and representatives from the. fields of science, 
culture and education and also from the Soviet press, radio and television. The 
main report was given by the Ideological Commission’s chairman, L. Ilichev, 
who was also the author of a lengthy article entitled “The Formation of a Scientific 
World Outlook, and Atheistic Upbringing,” which appeared in the first issue of 
the Party theoretical journal Kommunist for 1964 and in other Soviet journals. In 
his article, Illichev described the atheistic upbringing of the Soviet people as 
“one of the most active sectors of the ideological front’! and declared that “at 
the’ present time questions relating to the fight against the religious ideology are 
acquiring ever greater significance.”? Religion, according to Ilichev, is a brake 
on scientific and social progress which is unacceptable to Soviet society in any 
form, At the same time, Ilichev was forced to admit that religion was gaining 


the upper hand: 


Of course, it must be realized that the measures taken by the theologians to 
modernize the Church and the participation of the clergy in the fight for peace are 
resulting in a certain, albeit temporary, strengthening of the Church’s position... 
thanks to its loyal attitude to our system, the Church has managed to strengthen its 
influence on believers, obtained relatively favorable conditions for spreading the 
religious ideology and stepped up tts activity.® 


The Russian Orthodox Church, for example, has, purely by means of vol- 
untary contributions from its supporters, succeeded in recent years in creating 
within the framework of a Communist state an independent and comparatively 
prosperous organization capable of maintaining a large body of clergy, keeping 
the churches themselves in good condition aid helping the needy on a large 
scale, even though the Church is forbidden by law in the Soviet Union to’ engage 
in charitable activities. Moreover, various sects, particularly the Baptists, and 
other confessions are becoming more active. As Ilichev remarked: 





1 Kommums?, 1964, No. 1, p. 46. 
2 Thid., p. 23. 
3 Ibid., pp. 28—29. 
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. increased activity has been shown by sects of Western origin: Baptists, Ad- 
ventists, Pentecostals and Jehovah’s Witnesses, who are particularly resourceful and 
active preachers of religious views. Rejecting the ritual and tradition of the Orthodox 
Church, they have adapted the stories of the Bible to modern times as much as 
possible. Some of them, the Baptists for example, have made propaganda for the 
“virtues” of man, as interpreted by religion of course, into their banner, they 
appeal to their supporters not to avoid work, and come out against drunkenness. 


Although tolerating the activities of the Orthodox Church, the Communist 
authorities relentlessly persecute the sects; Jehovah’s Witnesses, Pentecostals, 
Truly Orthodox Christians and even Uniates are forbidden by law. Despite all 
persecutions, arrests and show trials, however, these sects refuse to die out. Many 
sects, unable to have their own printed publications, have letters and messages 
copied out by the dozen by their followers and distributed further. Ilichev 
complained, for example, that these sects “disseminate anonymous letters of an 
anti-Soviet nature and circulate panic rumors under the cover of religious dogmas.” 


In line with the general tendency toward spiritual freedom in Soviet society 
during recent years, there has been a resurgence of Mohammedanism in the 
Soviet Central Asian republics and in the Northern Caucasus. Thus, the journal 
Nauka i zhizn complained of the unceasing activity of wandering mullahs offic- 
iating in “holy places” in these areas, 8 while Tlichev noted that “in a number of 
regions the view is held that observance of, for example, Moslem rites is a sign 
of good tone, a demonstration of respect for national traditions.”’? Ilichev gives 
other interesting facts on the resurgence of Mohammedanism: 


. -<in Tadzhikistan, and not only here, observance of the laws relating to cults 
is not being supervised, but the main thing is that scientific atheist work has been 
neglected. A check made here recently revealed flagrant violations of the Soviet laws 
by the mullahs. Besides 39 registered imams, many Moslem priests are illegally 
active in the republic..A number of mosques considered to be inactive are in fact being 
used arbitrarily for holding religious services. Pilgrimages to closed mazars (tombs) 
and other “holy places” are continuing; some of them continue to be active under 
the guise of museums. In Tadzhikistan, there are mosques operating under the 
guise of chaikbany [Central Asian tea tooms] and even clubs. Religious services and 
the basic Moslem rituals are still being held outside the mosques as well, ın houses 
and apartments.® 


The religious activities of the Moslems frequently ike place with the support 
of the local authorities: 


In Tadzhikistan, many buildings used for religious purposes have been built in 
recent years without proper permission. Moreover, this did not take place without 
the assistance of the kolkhozes, who’assigned transport, men and building materials 
for this construction. ? 





4 Tbid., p. 30. 

5 Ibid. 

® Nauka 1 religiya, 1964, No. 1, p. 32. 
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This is confirmed by Ilichev himself, who remarks: “Strange as it may seem, 
Moslem rites have. recently been held in the presence of representatives of the 
local authorities.”1° 


In recent years, the Soviet authorities have been making wider use of punitive 
measures in their attempts to stop the spread of religious beliefs. However, these 
measutes, which have included the closing of churches on the. basis of decisions 
made by the Soviet “public” at higher instigation and the arrests of priests and 
leaders of religious communities on frequently trumped-up charges, have 
stimulated rather than dampened religious feelings and religious activities. As 
Ilichev said: 


... a not inconsiderable number of Soviet people are still under the influence of 
religion to some degree and continue to go to church and observe religious cere- 
monies, Moreover, the following picture 1s frequently observed: the number of 
churches and religious communities decreases while the number of religious rites 
performed still remains relatively high.14 


The dilemma facing the Soviet leaders in their antireligious campaign is 
evident from the statements of those responsible for this campaign. Thus, the 
broadened meeting of the Party Central Committee’s Ideological Commission 
held in November last year recorded the following “inadmissible facts’’: . 


...on the one hand a benign attitude toward religion, conciliatoriness toward its 
exponents, who are violating Soviet laws, and on the other hand an impatient desire 
to “settle accounts with” religion, bureaucracy, insults to the feelings of the be- 
lrevers.12 


Ilichev himself noted: 


Incorrect methods of fighting religion harm our cause. They not only fail to 
undermine the basis for the spread of religion, but, on the contrary, lead to an 
intensification of religious fanaticism, to concealed forms of services and rites, give 
rise to distrust and dissatisfaction among believers and embitter them.1% 


According to Ilichev, the failure of those engaged in the antireligious cam- 
paign to differentiate between the ordinary believer and those abusing his im- 
maturity and credulity is “alienating many good people from us and creating 
antipathy toward our atheistic work.”44 

The position of the Soviet government is considerably weakened by the fact 
that it can no longer use force against religion and must take into consideration 
and even adapt its policy to various sections of the population. 

Official Soviet sources also blame the increasing influence of the outside 
world for the spread of religious activity in the USSR. Writes Ilichev: 





10 Kommumist, 1964, No. 1, p. 40. 
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Most of the foreign religious centers and organizations engaged in fighting 
Communism and “atheistic materialism” use all the means and possibilities at their 
disposal for preserving the religious ideology in our country: radio broadcasting, 
tourism, the international connections of religious organizations, as well as various 
illegal channels.'® 


+ 


The position of the Church and religion in the USSR has also been strengthened 
by the Kremlin’s policy of flirting with the Vatican, as demonstrated by Khrush- 
chev’s telegrams to Popes John XXII and Paul VI, the visit of Aleksei Adzhubei 
and his wife (Khrushchev’s daughter) to the Pope, and favorable comments in the 
Soviet press on Pope John XXIDP’s policies, and also its friendly attitude to the 
Arab world, which has resulted in a continuous exchange of delegations and also 
visits to the Soviet Central = republics by representatives of foreign Moslem 


Of; ganizations. 


An event of great significance in this regard was the convening of a session 
of the Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches in Odessa in 
February of this year. Metropolitan Nikodim, Chairman of the Department for 
External Church Relations of the Moscow Patriarchate, was in charge of the 
organization of the session and the reception of foreign guests. Although such 
events are usually not mentioned in the official Soviet press, they inevitably 
come to the knowledge of the population by way of hearsay. At the meeting 
held to discuss problems of Christian unity and the further development of the 
ecumenical movement, it was decided to submit to the Human Rights Commission 
at the United Nations a proposal concerning the problem of defending the 
freedom of religion and religious tolerance, which was highly significant in 
view of the fact that the session was being held in a country where religion is 
being suppressed all the time. It is also interesting to note that at a subsequent 
press conference Bishop Lilje of the German Evangelical Church drew attention 
to the “uncertainty” of atheist policy in the USSR and emphasized that he 
personally had “no fear for the future of the Church in Russia” if the Communist 
leaders really contemplate restricting their antireligious activities to ideological - 
and scientific discussion. +8 


The optimism of Bishop Lilje appears to be well founded, since during the 
past few months the Soviet press has been speaking openly of the growing 
numbers of young men among the junior clergy of the Orthodox Church and 
the upsurge of religious feeling among young people. The journal Nauka 1 
religiya and the newspaper Komsomolskaya pravda demanded that atheistic work 
be carried out among the clergy in view of the many young people among its 
members,!? Nauka i religiya tells of young and well-educated priests who have 
devoted themselves to spiritual work in remote rural areas, and gives the example 
` of a capable young fitter who threw up his job and went into an ecclesiastical 
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seminary in Zagorsk.18 Komsomolskaya pravda told how a young man entered the - 
Urals Polytechnical School purely in order to learn how to build churches and 
how the atheists of Sverdlovsk suffered an “ideological” defeat in a discussion 
_ with some young Baptists owing to their “scanty” knowledge. The newspaper 
admitted, rather surprisingly, that young sectarians serve in the Soviet Army in 
an exemplary fashion since they do not smoke, drink or use indecent language, 
and warned young people that they are “erring profoundly when they say that 
the Komsomol teaches the same as religion.” 1° Later, the newspaper discussed 
a letter from a Komsomol member who asked why sectarian activities were 
` prohibited in the USSR and why the members of religious communities were 
frequently compelled to pray in secret.2° The journal Molodoi kommunist cites 
the case of a law student at Moscow University who was acting in his spare time 
as a stikhary (acolyte) for the Old Believers.*1 


General of the Army Aleksei Epishev, Head of the Central Political Depart- 

ment of the Army and Navy, stressed the importance of the atheistic upbringing 
of “soldiers and sailors who have become confused by the opium of religion” and , 
declared that “an indisputable shortcoming” of Party work was the fact that 
there were still cases when.“‘a young man still remains a believer after having 
served in the Army.” ?? Marshal of the Soviet Union I. Kh. Bagramyan was more 
specific about the widespread influence of religion among army recruits, alleging: 


.. + it is no secret that in certain regions young people departing for the army are 
bidden farewell not by the Komsomol organizations but by the local priests, that the 
farewells given to the draftees are sometimes accompanied by wild drinking sessions 
reminiscent of recruitments in Tsarist Russia, that sometimes young men come into 
the army after having: fallen under the influence of the suggestion of a sect to the 
effect that to take up arms 1s a “mortal sin.”#8 


Religion is also prevalent among Jong Soviet intellectuals. Ilichey asks 
indignantly: 


But where is the civic conscience of those “intellectuals?” who at work pretend 
to be atheists but at home observe religious rites, go to church, have their children 
christened and have themselves married by a priest?#4 


Ilichev stresses the increased activity of the Orthodox Church and other 
religious communities among young people: 


In the communities, particularly the sectarian ones, special measures aimed at 
the young people are being carried out: evenings of love, the organization of choirs 
and orchestras, excursions. In Kislovodsk and Pyatigorsk, the Baptists regularly 
arrange for the young people christening evenings and New Year’s Eve parties at 


18 Nauka i relizgiya, 1963, No. 12, pp. 60—65. 
18 Komsomolskaya pravda, December 20, 1963. 
20 Thid., January 5, 1964. 

21 Molodoi komeumis?, 1963, No. 10, p. 82. 
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which religious hymns are sung and plays with a religious content performed. 
For the purposes of drawing children and juveniles into religion, the churchmen are 
intensifying their pressure on the patents. 35 


_ At the same time, Tlichev is forced to admit: 


The weakest point in our work is lack of attention to the atheistic education of 

- children in school, as a result of which the younger generation is often brought up 
mainly by the grandparents. The facts show that the main center of the preservation 
of religiosity.is the family and that the religious stupefaction of some children and 
adolescents is definitely connected with their being influenced by older members 
of their family who are believers. In many places, there 1s an increased attendance at 
church by children of school age for confession and the Eucharist before the be- 
ginning of the school year.?8 


rA 


At the’ November meeting of the Ideological Commission, it transpired that 
prominent Soviet scientists are passively resisting attempts to involve them 
in antireligious measures. Minister of Higher and Special Secondary Education 
V. P. Eluytin complained that “in certain places of higher education the course 
on fundamentals of scientific atheism is not being held, despite a special directive 
letter from the Ministry.”2? Secretary of the Central Committee of the Lithuanian 
Communist Party Barkauskas complained: 


. certain prominent scientists do not attach the required importance to the fight 
against religion. Even after having joined the “Znanie” Society, they sometimes 
show no activity. Outstanding scientists are silent, and the churchmen speculate on 
this. “Look,” say the priests to the believers, “the scientists do not come out against 
religion, and after all they are the ones who know best what is what.’’28 


The Party ideologists have been forced to admit that the antireligious cam- 
paign is being particularly hampered by the fact that many Party and Komsomol 
` members are favorably disposed toward religion. Thus, it is complained that 
Communists -are “adopting a conciliatory attitude ‘toward manifestations of 
religious ideology,”’®® and that there are still “several cases when a christening 
ceremony is performed over a child with the tacit consent of its Communist father, 
when virtual iconostases are to be found in the apartments of Communists.” 30 


This attitude is evidently widespread in rural areas. At the meeting of the 
Idéological Commission it was stated, for example, that: 


..in the Odessa Oblast the heads of the two kolkhozes “Druzhba” and “Lenin- 
skaya brigada” made available 14 motor vehicles for taking people to church. Here 
and there, free days are carried over from Sundays to religious festivals.31 
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Most sovkhozes and kolkhozes do not work, on religious holidays, and take 
part in the celebrations. Molodoi kommunist describes a sovkhoz where, although 
Komsomol activities are organized in an exemplary fashion, over half the new- 
born babies are christened, Komsomol members get married in church, and where 
during last summer alone “30,000 man-days were lost on account of patron 
saints’ days.’’3® : 

Many of those present at the meeting of the Ideological Commission drew 
attention to the fact that the solemn ritual of the Church exerts a far stronger 
emotional influence on people than the official clubs. Speaking of the latter, 
Sergei Pavlov, First Secretary of the All-Union Komsomol Central Committee, 
admitted: ee 

It ıs often unattractive and uncomfortable in our clubs; the surroundings are not 
conducive to heart-to-heart conversation; there is no incentive simply to drop in 
and meet friends and have a good time.?3 


With the Church things are different, as was pointed out by President of the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR I. Kairov: 


... religious organizations know how to play on people’s feelings and for this 
purpose make use of the artistic word, the orator’s and preacher’s art, singing, 
music, ecclesiastical architecture and painting. They make use of everything to 
extend their influence to'the minds and souls of the children.*4 


In recent years, the Russian Orthodox Church in the USSR has considerably 
modernized its approach to many problems. In the twentieth century, so observed 
the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, “the religious mind demands an answer 
from theology to a number of questions.” 3 Communist theoretician Y.'Frantsov 
asserted: 


Well-equipped ideologists among the, church hierarchs are introducing certain 

„new notes into the Church’s activities: what they want to achieve ts that the workers 

should hear first about such philosophical questions as truth, goodness, ete., from the 
lips of religious people.38 


Further light on the Church’s adaptability is shed by Ilichev: 


The churchmen are demanding a critical approach even toward Biblical sayings. 
“Nothing that contradicts present-day common sense or causes the believer of 
today to smile,” they say, “should be mentioned in a sermon.” The Church 1s 
showing especially great adaptability in the political sphere. Officially, the Church 
is loyal ta the Soviet regime, and certain men: of religion even come out with 
“reasoned explanations” of the community of aims of religion and the Soviet state.3” 
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Attempts to reconcile “socialist” with religious ideals in one’s personal life 
in the USSR would appear, to be by no means rare, and in recent years the clergy 
there has been repeatedly insisting on what Christian and Communist ideals have 
in common. Among the examples given i Ilichev is a priest in the Lugansk 
Oblast who said in a sermon: 


Christ taught [man] to build life on earth so that eee would be neither poor 
nor rich, so that all men would be bound together by brotherly love and live in 
plenty. The program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 1s in complete 
accord with the spirit of this teaching. ?8 


The Dean of Vilnius Cathedral declared: 


Those who assert that religion and Communism are incompatible are mistaken. 
The moral code of the builder of Communism must be zealously implemented—its 
basis is taken from the Scriptures.° 


This partially correct assertion shows the considerable difficulties which 
confront the Party theoreticians and the rank-and-file atheistic propaganda 
workers in their discussions with the adherents of religion. Their position is 
aggravated by the fact that educated churchmen are skillfully exploiting the 
existence of numerous questions to which science has not yet provided an answer. 
Complains Ilichev: 

And although such questions are becoming fewer and fewer, the theologians 
are continuing their old line. They are even trying to speculate on the growing 
importance in science of the power of abstraction, mathematical methods and 
scientific symbolism. 40 


And later: 


Men of religion are speculating, as inthe past, on man’s natural need to find out 
what his purpose is in the world. In their printed and spoken sermons they are 
becoming more active in speaking out on such problems as the meaning of life, 
conscience and other moral principles, man’s moral responsibility, his freedom and 
dependence on society.42 


The official and semi-official discussion meetings between atheist propaganda 
workers and believers which take place all over the USSR frequently end in deteat 
for the former. A typical example may be found in an article entitled “Heroism 
and Martyrdom,” published in Molodoi kommunist. This article describes how some 
young believers went along to a meeting held by the local Komsomol intelligentsia 
in a certain oblast center to discuss the topic “Soviet Heroes and Holy Martyrs.” 
The believers rejected the frequently made accusation that Christianity preaches 
passiveness and gave the Christian saints as an example: 


Can one really deny that these countless martyrs, particularly during the early 
Christian period, were moving examples of selflessness, of self-sacrifice in the name 
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of ideas? ... Can one really fail to see in this the profound community between 
Christianity and Communism? After all, Greek Communist Nikos Beloyannis spoke 
of this before a court. 42 


The believers then pointed out the similarity between the deeds of the 
Christian martyrs and those of the young resistance workers during World War 
II who died a martyr’s death at the hands of the “Fascists,” and when the Komso- 
mol members objected that the resistance workers were real while the Christian 
saints were mythical figures, replied: 


But even if this is so you will neither prove nor refute utes After all, is the 
famous Ovod [hero of a novel of the same name by Voinich] a real person? N o, he 
is a literary hero, the product of an author’s fantasy. But who will deny his i importance 
for people’s spiritual and moral education on this basis?43 


To this the Komsomol members could give no valid counterarguments. 


In their new antireligious campaign, the Communist leaders can no longer 

, use punitive “administrative” measures on a mass scale, and are thus forced to 

rely solely on scientific atheistic propaganda, which is, however, being sadly 
neglected. Writes Ilichev: 


Certain people have been wits the change in the Church’s position as a basis 
almost for reviewing our attitude to religious ideology. It is, after all, no secret that 
it ıs ın the postwar period, when the Church has revised its line of conduct in 
numerous respects, that scientific atheistic work has virtually stopped.*4 


It is complained in the Soviet press that frequently it is the old women who 
prove to be the better agitators, and that on many occasions “scientific atheist 
lectures are attended solely by non-believers, while the believers either stay at 
home and pray or else go to a church or other place of worship.” 45 Criticizing 
atheist propaganda and literature in which churchmen and leaders of religious 
communities are depicted as libertines, embezzlers of church funds or just plain 
ignoramuses, Nauka i religiya warns that “if the ideological enemy is presented 
in such an oversimplified and stupid fashion the fight against religion will become 
reminiscent of a game of give-away.’’4® At the meeting of the Ideological Com- 
mission, I. Kairov described an “atheistic question-and-answer evening” held in 
a Leningrad school as being typical of the quality of much atheistic work: although 
the pupils were told that they would be given answers to all their questions, in 
actual fact 17 of the 23 questions submitted had to remain unanswered since the 
teachers and propagandists were insufficiently prepared.*? The journal Voprosy 
filosofii summed up the dismal oes for atheistic propaganda in the rans 
words: 
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Religious ideas, prejudices and superstitions, which affect many different social 
groups, are distinguished by a stubborn vitality. The fight against religious survivals 
1s to a considerable degree being hampered by ignorance of certain socio-psychologi- 
cal traits of believers which must be studied 1f the effectiveness of scientific atheistic 
propaganda is to be increased. Our atheists do not always take account of the fact 
that the emotional or psychological side of divine services and ritual worship exerts a 
tremendous influence on believers. The power of this psychological influence makes 
religious persons indifferent to intellectual arguments, and scientific atheistic work 
comes up against a deaf wall of resistance. 48 


At the meeting of the Ideological Commission, it was established that the 
strength of religion and the weakness of the atheistic propaganda carried out by 
` Party, Komsomol and trade union organizations lay chiefly in the fact that these 
organizations failed to adopt a friendly human approach to persons in trouble and 
were incapable of rendering them timely spiritual and material support. Pavlov, 
First Secretary of the Komsomol Central Committee, pointed out that as a rule 
it was those young men and women who had experienced some shock or else 
were in some way unsettled in life, out of touch with their colleagues or in a 
difficult situation who fell under the influence of religion.4® 


The present antireligious campaign in the USSR will doubtless prove to be 
just as abortive as all previous ones, since it is forced to rely solely on atheistic 
propaganda, which, primitive in content, is siniply not convincing enough to 
compete with religion, which is on a considerably higher ideological and cultural 
plane. The Orthodox Church and other religious bodies are becoming obviously , 
stronger and enjoy the sympathies and respect of large sections of the population. 
The present resurgence of religion in the USSR is an important factor in Soviet 
society’s ideological evolution, which is tending more and more toward spiritual 
emancipation. 

Y. Marin 
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Party Affairs 


The 1962 Revision of the Official History of the 
Soviet Communist Party 


In December 1959, the Bulleten published a critique of the Fitstory of the CPSU, which 
at that time had just replaced Stalin’s History of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) : 
A Short Course as the official Soviet textbook on Party history. In the following article, 
which 1s 2 condensed versior. of his book Kdrusheber’s New History of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party, Mr. Panas Fedenko analyses the second edition of the History of the CPSU, 
which appeared in 1962. There seems little doubt that even this new work will soon 
be replaced by another containing still more of the myths, falsifications and factual omis- 
sions which are just as indispensable to Khrushchev’s modernized form of totalitarianism 
as Stalin’s older version. 


The History of the All-Unmon Communist Party (Bolsheviks) : A Short Course, 
the Stalin-inspired official textbook on the history of the Soviet Communist Party, 
was in use in the USSR from 1938, when it was approved by the Party Central 
Committee, until 1959, three years after Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin at 
the Twentieth Party Congress, when it was replaced by the History of the CPSU. 
In this work, which contained 744 pages as against the 338 pages of its predeces- 
sor, all references to Stalin by name were eliminated in the foreword and Lenin 
alone was given credit for founding and fostering the Communist Party. Unlike 
' the Short Course, the new textbook gave the names of its authors with their titles 
in the foreword; this was presumably done in an attempt to stress the “scientific” 
or “academic” nature of the book. In this respect, it was to differ from the Short 
Course, which, as Khrushchev said at the Twentieth Party Congress, was full of 
distortions springing from Stalin’s cult of personality. 


However, only three years later, in the summer of 1962, a new edition of the 
History of the CPSU appeared in many languages. It contained 784 pages, and 
in the list of authors the name of N. P. Shatagin was replaced by B. S. Telpu- 
khovsky, also a Doctor of Historical Sciences, without explanation. Although the 
new work is described on the title page as the “second, enlarged edition,” a 
careful study shows that it has not only been enlarged but considerably amended. 
Like the first edition, it was ordered by the Party Central Committee for political 
rather than academic reasons, and in this case it may be assumed that the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress held in October 1961, at which a fresh attack on the 
personality cult was made, had made the publication of the new edition particu- 
larly urgent. It is, after all, well known that according to Communist theory 
history must serve the interests of the Party’s policy, in other words, it is “politics 
extended into the past.” The tasks of historical science in the USSR were defined 
by B. N. Ponomarev, a member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and 
head of the group of authors who, wrote the History of the CPSU, in a report 
which he delivered on December 18, 1962, at an all-Union conference on ways 
of improving the training of historians, both scholars and teachers: 
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The historian is no dispassionate narrator who records facts and fits them into 
a scheme, even one that is scientifically based. He is a warrior who sees his goal to 
consist ın turning the history of the past to the services of the fight for Communism. . . } 


As a result, the new History contains numerous unproven and unproveable 
statements; this allegedly scientific treatise is aimed not at investigating the facts 
but at presenting in a favorable light the past activities of the present Soviet 
leaders and others considered by the latter to be worthy of praise. 


In the foreword to. the second edition, the source of the supplementary 
material is given: 

In preparing the present edition, use was made of the materials of the Twenty- 
Second Congress of the Party, as well as new materials from the Party archives, 
and wishes and comments expressed during the course of discussions of the textbook 
were taken into consideration. The origin and development of Stalin’s personality 
cult, the immense harm which it did to the Party and the country, and the determined 
struggle of the Party to overcome its consequences, have all been dealt with more 
exhaustively (page 10). 


Even the most uncritical reader, however, cannot fail to notice the tendentious- 
ness of the additions made to the second edition if he compares them with the 
protocols of the Twenty-Second Party Congress. De-Stalinization, proclaimed by 
Khrushchey at the closed session of the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956, had 
by no means been completed when the first edition appeared in 1959. The re- 
sponsible Party commissions needed a lot of time to rehabilitate Communists 
who had perished under the Stalin regime, and were evidently under orders to 
proceed with great cate in order to prevent any Trotskyites, Bukharinists or 
others whom the present Soviet leaders must continue to regard as “enemies 
of the people” from creeping into the lists of those rehabilitated. Thus, the 
names of those victims of Stalinism who could not, for the above reasons, be 
included in the first edition, are given in the second, together with references to 
their services to Party and state (pages 57, 74 and 163). On the other hand, there 
is no reference to any such services rendered by persons incompatible with 
Khrushchev’s present political line. This is particularly evident in that portion 
of the second edition where Lenin’s “professional revolutionaries,” who founded 
the Bolshevik Party after the Second Congress of the Russian Social-Democrat 
Party in 1903, are listed. Stalin is mentioned under the “old Bolsheviks,” but the 
names of Zinovev, Kamenev, Bukharin and Molotov have been excluded. The 
first three perished during Stalin’s notorious purges, while Molotov was, after 
1957, one of the leaders of the “anti-Party group” in opposition to Khrushchev. 
Thus, the mention of Stalin is an exception in this respect. In general, persons 
incompatible with Khrushchev’s policies are mentioned in the second edition 
almost exclusively for the purpose of presenting them either as moral and political 
nonentities or harmful to the Party and state. Here, Trotsky, Zinovev and 
Kamenev have been among the greatest sufferers. However, it should be added that 
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the second differs little from the first in its treatment of those Communists who, 
accused of various kinds of deviationism and victims of repressions under Stalin, 
have not yet been rehabilitated. Where the second edition does differ is in its 
more vigorous condemnation of Stalin and his personality cult, and also in the 
fact that it also attacks the members of the “anti-Party group” (Molotov, Kagano- 
vich, etc.), who are now constantly being accused by the Party leaders of having 
sympathized with Stalin and taken part in his crimes. 


Although both the Chinese and Albanian Communist, parties remain strictly 
opposed to the de-Stalinization which is being carried out in the USSR, there is 
no reference in the second edition to the ideological and political differences 
between the Soviet and Chinese parties, criticism being directed rather against 
the Chinese satellite, Albania, whose Communists are accused of “behaving like 
schismatics, disrupting the friendship and solidarity between the socialist countries 
and playing into the hands of the imperialists” (page 722). In contrast, Mao 
Tse-tung’s authority is exploited in the interests of strengthening Moscow’s 
position, as is clear from the publication of the following extract (as quoted in 
Pravda, November 7, 1957) from, the speech which he delivered in 1957 in 
Moscow on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution: 


_ By its creative application of the Marxist-Leninist theory in solving practical 
tasks, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union has brought the Soviet people 
unbroken success in the building of a new life.... The path of the Soviet Union, 
the path of the October Revolution is basically the universal shining highway of 
all human development (page 676). 


However, the criticism of the second edition is directed not only against the 
Albanian “schismatics” but against the Yugoslav “revisionists” as well. Although 
' relations between the USSR and Yugoslavia are now cordial, the latter’s desire 
to preserve her independence and her neutrality between East and West, one of 
whose manifestations is her refusal to join the Warsaw Pact, remains a source of 
displeasure to Moscow. Nevertheless, Yugoslav revisionism is described in 
dispassionate, almost academic tones (page 722), as distinct from the severe 
criticism of all revisionism, particularly the Yugoslav brand, in the first edition, 
where it was said that all Marxist-Leninist parties had ‘‘subjected to fundamental 
criticism and unanimously condemned the revisionist program of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia” and that the “revisionists” had failed to introduce 
“dissension” into the world Communist movement (page 712). It is clear from 
the second edition that the danger to world Communism is seen to lie not in 
Yugoslav revisionism but in the “dogmatism” of the Chinese, who are followed 
by the Albanian “schismatics.” 


The second edition of the History has obviously been commissioned largely 
to intensify the de-Stalinization process. To this end, the attacks on the personality 
cult are not limited to the actual period during which Stalin was in power, and 
Stalin and members of the “anti-Party group” are accused of a tendency to 
deviate from Leninism during their earliest years in the Bolshevik Party. For 
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example, in order to destroy the myth of Stalin’s faithfulness to Lenin’s philo- 
sophical views, Stalin’s contemptuous description of Lenin’s disputes with other 
writers on philosophical matters as an “émigré storm in a cup of water” is cited 
‘(page 136). (This is a reference to Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism, which 
came out in 1908.) Again, in an attempt to belittle Molotov’s authority, a quota- 
tion is given from a letter of 1912 in which Lenin accused Molotov, then secretary 
of Pravda, of excluding from an article of his (Lenin’s) all references to the 
“liquidators,” i.e., the social-democrat Mensheviks; it is further revealed that 
Lenin had Molotov removed from his position because of his conciliatory 
attitude toward these “liquidators.” The second edition also tells how in 1917, 
after the overthrow of the Tsar, Stalin came out in favor of uniting the Bolsheviks 
and the Mensheviks in defiance of Lenin’s instructions (page 210). Thus, Stalin 
and Molotov, the two “conciliators,” are placed in the same category. The reader 
is to gain the impression that the present Soviet leaders under Khrushchev are 
the sole custodians of Lenin’s political legacy. 


Ever since Stalin, who began his career as Bolshevik Party theoretician under 
Lenin’s leadership, had his short study Marxism and the Nationality Question 
published in 1913 he was considered in the Party to be an expert on the nation- 
ality question, and Lenin appointed him People’s Commissar for Nationality 
Questions in his government. In the second edition of the History, however, 
Stalin’s authority in this field is played down considerably, it being said merely 
that “many Bolshevik writers wrote on the nationality question,” among them 
Stalin, who is mentioned as the author of the study mentioned (page 170). 


The second edition contains many curious examples of the great pains taken 
to defame Stalin. Thus, it is revealed that at the Sixth Congress of the Bolshevik 
Party Stalin suggested that Lenin, who had, without informing the Party’s 
Central Committee, gone into hiding after the unsuccessful Bolshevik putsch 
in Petrograd in July 1917 in order to avoid being tried for treason, should come 
out and appear before court. It is alleged that Stalin “incorrectly appraised the 
political situation in the country .... He admitted the possibility of an honest 
bourgeois trial of the Bolsheviks” (page 230). The implication is that Stalin was 
not a true Leninist. Lenin’s action in going underground, on the other hand, 
is described as politically wise and far-sighted. 


Every effort is made in the second edition to exclude those references to 
Stalin’s services to the Party remaining in the first. For example, whereas Stalin’s 
statement, made during a speech at the Sixth Congress of the Bolshevik Party, that 
Russia could carry out a socialist revolution independently of “Europe,” was 
quoted in the first edition (page 221), in the second edition it is said merely that 
_ Stalin “repeated V. I. Lenin’s thesis on the victory of socialism in one country, 

in Russia” (page 231). The reference to Stalin as one of those who initiated the 
despatch to the Party organizations of Lenin’s letter calling for the overthrow of 
the Provisional Government in October 1917 has also been excluded, credit for 
this move being given to the Party Central Committee in general (page 241). 
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Neither is there any reference to Stalin’s participation in the defense of Petrograd; 
in the first edition of the History, he was mentioned as the authorized representa- 
tive of the Party Central Committee in Petrograd during the attack of Yudenich’s 
White army in the summer of 1919 (page 298). 


It is also revealed in the second edition that Lenin subjected to “sharp criti- 
cism” Stalin’s, proposal to incorporate the Soviet “national republics” in the 
RSFSR (Lenin, centralist though he was, opposed such a move for purely 
tactical reasons), and complained that in this plan of Stalin’s “a fateful role was 
played by Stalin’s hastiness and his passion for administration” (page 361). 


After Stalin’s death in 1953, the Soviet people was given documentary 
evidence that in 1923 Lenin demanded that Stalin be removed from his post of 
general secretary of the Party, but that this demand was rejected at the Twelfth 
Party Congress. Now that Stalin has been officially unmasked as a ruthless tyrant, 
this decision has put the present Soviet leaders in a difficult position, contra- 
dicting as it does the thesis that the Party is infallible and can foretell, even 
predetermine, the course of events. In the first edition of the History, the 
decision was justified on the grounds that “the release of Stalin from the post of 
general secretary of the Central Committee might have been exploited by the 
Trotskyites to the detriment of the Party, Marxism-Leninism and the building 
of socialism in the USSR” (page 363). Thus, the logical implication of the latter 
statement was that Stalin’s removal at that time would have been a catastrophe 
for the Party and “‘socialism”’;.it may be assumed that it was the realization of this 
aux pas that impelled the authors of the second edition to give a more prosaic 
explanation of the Party’s decision: 


The letter of V.I. Lenin was, discussed by the delegations at the Congress. 
They took into consideration J. V. Stalin’s relentless struggle against Trotskyism 
and the Trotskyites and the fact that-his release from the post of general secretary 
at that time would have benefited the Trotskyites (page 383). 


Thus, Stalin’s importance as general secretary has been limited to his opposi- 
tion to the Trotskyites, the role of savior of the building of socialism in the 
USSR having been denied him. Moreover, an attempt is made to shift the re- 
sponsibility for the Party’s decision and the subsequent flowering of the person- 
ality cult onto Stalin himself by alleging that he, Stalin, gave “assurances” to the 
members of the Congress that he would eliminate his “shortcomings,” but 
, that he did not keep his word. Stalin, it is said: 


. did not carry out his promises and assurances. As a result, the Party and the 
Soviet country later had to suffer all the difficulties engendered by Stalin’s per- 
sonality cult (page 383). 


Of course, the authors of the second edition are in no position to point out 
the real cause of the personality cult, namely, the system of dictatorship, which 
excluded the possibility of free discussion and control of the activities of those in 
power. 
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The Party’s decision of 1923 to leave Stalin in his position of general secretary 
is not backed ‘up in the second edition of the History by any specific example of 
Stalin’s opposition to Trotskyism in support of Leninism, since to do so would 
be to the advantage of the Stalinists, who still constitute a danger to Khrushchev 
and his followers within the Soviet Communist Party itself. The studied avoid- 
ance of laudatory references to Stalin has been extended to all those accused by 
the present Party leaders of complicity in his crimes. For example, the names of 
Molotov and Kaganovich, mentioned in the first edition as among those Party 
leaders who opposed Trotsky (page 384), have been replaced in the second 
edition by the names of the Ukrainians M. Skrypnik and V. Chubar (page 404), 
who were executed under Stalin’s orders and rehabilitated after his death. 

Where mention of Stalin is unavoidable, other Party members are also 
mentioned in an attempt to play down Stalin’s importance. For example, whereas 
in the first edition it is stated that Stalin delivered the report from the Party 
Central Committee at the Fifteenth Party Congress (page 394), in the second 
edition it is merely said that J. V. Stalin, G. Ordzhonikidze, S. Kosior, G. 
Krzhizhanovsky and others delivered reports at the Congress (page 414). Both 
Ordzhonikidze and Kosior lost their lives during Stalin’s great purges, and the 
inclusion of their names alongside that of their oppressor may have been in- 
tentional on the part of the authors. 


The acts of terror committed by Stalin after the Seventeenth Party Congress 
of 1934 are also revealed. Whereas in the first edition of the History it was alleged, 
following the official version given during Stalin’s lifetime, that Nikolaev, 
murderer of Kirov, had connections with Zinovev’s “anti-Party group,” there 
is no such allegation in the second edition, which contains instead a hint that 
Stalin himself was behind the murder: 


Stalin used the murder as an occasion for organizing reprisals against all persons 
who displeased him. Numerous arrests followed. Mass repressions and gross 
violations of socialist legality began (page 486). 


Responsibility for Stalin’s crimes is placed not only on Beria and Ezhov, 
‘ accused in the first edition of having insinuated themselves into Stalin’s con- 
fidence and denounced innocent people, but also on Molotov, Kaganovich and 
Malenkov (pages 504-5), a move doubtless calculated to prevent these three 
members of the “‘anti-Party group” from ever regaining power in the USSR. 
At the same time, Stalin himself is blamed in no uncertain terms: 


‘ At that time, the Party and the people were unaware of Stalin’s tyranny and his 
abuses of power... . As we know, the repression began of former ideological enemies 
who were alleged to be agents of imperialism and foreign intelligence agencies. 
Similar accusations were made against other Communists who had never taken 
part in any opposition movements and who were fighting for Lenin’s general Party 
line. : 


Ordzhonikidze, Postyshev and Kaminsky are then mentioned as prominent 
’ Communists who protested against Stalin’s misdeeds and i in turn suffered under 
_his tyranny (page 505). 


Every attempt is made in the second edition to destroy Stalin’s reputation as 
a leading theoretician of the Party. For example, whereas in the first edition 
Stalin’s Central Committee report at the Seventeenth Party Congress is: described 
as a “profound analysis of questions concerning the international and domestic 
situation of the USSR and the internal life of the Party” (page 485), the second 
edition makes no reference at all to this “profound analysis.” Again, an account 
of Stalin’s report on “The Question of the State During the Transition from 
Socialism to Communism,” which he gave at the Eighteenth Party ‘Congress, 
was included in the first edition as an illustration of Stalin’s theoretical capabilities 
(pages 486-87) but not in the second edition, where it is alleged that he ‘“‘under- 
estimated the theoretical heritage of Lenin” and “ignored Lenin’s works on the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the socialist state which he wrote in the period 
after October and attributed to himself all further development of the doctrine 
of the state” (page 508). Hence Stalin is, in fact, accused of being a “revisionist” 
of Leninism. 


Unlike the first edition, the second accuses Stalin of damaging the Soviet 
economy by his repressive measures prior to World War II: 


In these years, the repressive measures against personnel, the high rate of 
turnover and the replacement of experienced men (directors, engineers, foremen, 
etc.) by those with less experience had a negative effect on the management of 
industry (page 520). 


In the first edition, the massive purges of Red Army leaders are glossed over 
by the remark that the army “lacked experienced and well-trained commanding 
` personnel; a considerable proportion of them had been removed from active 
command in 1937—38 without justification” (page 518). The second edition is - 
more specific and says that “many prominent military leaders—V. K. Blyukher, 
A.I. Egorov, M.N. Tukhachevsky, I.P. Uborevich, I. E. Yakir and others— 
were punished without justification and met their end before the war” (page 539). 
Marshals Zhukov and Timoshenko, on the other hand, are blamed together with 
Stalin for the Red Army’s ,unpreparedness for the war against Germany in ` 
1941 (page 541). It will be remembered that Zhukov failed to support Khrush- 
chev in his struggle for the leadership after Stalin’s death. Khrushchev, however, 
is portrayed in a favorable light; thus, it is revealed that in April 1941, when he 
was secretary of the Ukrainian Communist Party, he made various proposals for 
strengthening Soviet border detenses, only to have these proposals disregarded 
by Stalin (pages 540-41). In the second edition, Stalin is accused of being an 
overconfident, stubborn. and limited man responsible for the USSR’s military 
defeats, whereas its victories are credited to the Party Central Committee and the 
State Committee for Defense. The facts that all important decisions in the Central 
Committee were made by Stalin and that he was the chairman of the State Com- 
mittee for Defense are conveniently omitted. This portrayal of Stalin’s role in 
the war contrasts with that given in the first edition, where he is described as 
having personally directed the Soviet war effort. 
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The adverse effects of Stalin’s personality cult in the political, economic and 
cultural life of the USSR after World War II are described at length in the second 
edition of the History. Stalin, it is said, failed to convene a Party congress for 
‘fourteen years, decided important political questions single-handed and became 
“divorced from life.” The names of many prominent Communists executed on 
Stalin’s orders are given as,an illustration of how he abused his power (page 623). 
Stalin’s personality cult is blamed for having disorganized agriculture, held up 
the development of the technical and social sciences and engendered distortions 
of Marxist philosophy (page 624). ‘There is no reference at all to Stalin’s partic- 
ipation in the Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952, Khrushchev being depicted as 
the outstanding figure at this congress. 

‘The ‘“anti-Party group” is mentioned in both editions of the History, but 
whereas the first gave only Malenkov, Molotov and Kaganovich as members, 
the second adds to this list Bulganin, Pervukhin, Saburov, Shepilov and Vor- 
oshilov (page 669), who were “accessories to the errors and abuses connected 
with the personality cult and bore responsibility for a (page 670). The words 
italicized are, absent from the first edition. 

The first edition blames the ruthlessness shown by the Party during the forced 
collectivization of agriculture in 1930 on “certain Party organizations” (page 
422), while the second blames it on Stalin, who, it is alleged, disregarded Lenin’s 
warning to the effect that the use of force against the peasants was inadmissible 
(page 442). Thus, in their desire to expose Stalin’s tyrannical methods, the authors 
have admitted that the collectivization of agriculture, still the basis ‘of the Soviet 
Communist system, was imposed by terror. 

In the second edition, it is said, that the Twenty-Second Party Congress 
“stressed that the question of the personality cult and the related question of the 
fractional group of Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov and others do not belong 
only to the past” (page 727), a remark which strongly suggests that the desire- 
to crush opposition within the Party was one of the main reasons why Khrush- 
chev and his supporters decided to bring out the second edition of the History. 
In shifting responsibility for Stalin’s misdeeds onto the “anti-Party group,” 
Khrushchev has presented himself to the Soviet people as the only one of Stalin’s 
closest associates who is free of all complicity in his crimes. 

P. Fedenko 


` 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The amount of space regularly devoted in the Soviet periodical press to the 
problem of Communist education is a fairly plain indication of the continuing 
“intellectual ferment,” especially among the younger generation. In a leading 
article entitled “The Core of a Communist Education” in Kommunist (1964, No. 4), 
we read: 


Fidelity to Communist principles [sdeinos#] is an unshakeable belief in Communist 
ideals and a selfless struggle to ensure their victory, concern for the welfare of the 
people, for the interests of the socialist state (page 3). 


The Soviet leaders give priority to the task of ensuring the education of the 
younger generation in a Communist spirit, and regard the recruitment of the 
entire population for labor capable of raising productivity as an essential pre- 
condition for its realization. This point of view isnot without its logic, since a 
selfless attitude to work indeed not only raises productivity but is likely to 
produce psychological effects which promote the desired ideology. The editors of 
Kommunist make the recommendation: 


Party organizations, in trying to raise the effectiveness of education through 
labor, should proceed from the oneness of moral and material incentives to work 
and their effect on one another (page 4). 


Thus, the educative function of labor acquires a political significance as being 
capable of influencing people’s outlook. Labor is presented as a means of building 
Communism. This is an illustration of how all Soviet propaganda is designed 
to combine political, economic and social aims with one another, in accordance , 
with the requirements of the new Party Program. We are told: 


The economic, social and ideological tasks of building Communism are insep- 
arably bound up with one another. The material and technical basis of Communism 
being created by the Soviet people is the foundation for the development of socialist 
social relations into Communist social relations, and the citizen of the future Com- 
munist society is educated only in the process of forming these relations (page 5). 


In order to accomplish their aim, Soviet educators have devised special 
methods of work which are being widely applied, mostly in workers’ collectives. 
For example, evenings are arranged for the celebration of “labor feats” and high 
production indices. Recently, meetings between the representatives of three 
generations have been held to show the continuity of the tradition of labor 
heroism since the first years of the Soviet regime. Use is made of various note- 
worthy events to strengthen the principles of Communist morality. The practical 
purpose of these measures is clearly seen in the following: 
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All means available for exerting an ideological, economic and administrative 
influence must be employed in order that it should become impossible to evade 
work and conduct a parasitic mode of life. Unfortunately, this is not done in certain 
places (page 7). 

Although the article is supposed to deal with the question of Communist 
education, other methods are alluded to as being suitable for the PET of 
getting people to work: 


There is no need to say that along with educative measures it is essential to 
employ compulsion with regard to those who maliciously evade work. There must 
be no liberalism in respect of antisocial elements: the very soil should burn beneath 
their feet. And this must be not only a demand but also a rule of social life (#bid.). 


Considerable space is devoted to the same subject in the following issue of 
Kommunist. The first section of the issue contains a review by V. Snastin, entitled 
“The Construction of Communism and the Formation of the New Man,” of a 
new book by Khrushchev, O kommunistischeskom vospitanii (On Communist 
Education). Snastin associates the idea behind the book with the new Party 
Program: 

The Party Program provides a philosophical, economic and political justification 
for the ambitious plans for Communist construction in our country, determines 
the ways and means for their realization. The world-historic tasks of creating the 
material and technical basis of Communism, developing Communist social relations 
and forming the new man are mutually connected and inseparable. While economics 
constitute the basis for changing social relations and people’s minds, the develop- 
ment of social relations and the growth of Communist principles [édeinosti], culture 
and one. in a man serve as an essential condiien of economic progress (Kommunist, 
1964, No. 5, pp. 53-54). 


The passages quoted from the book by Snastin show what indefatigable 
attention the Party pays to the problem of ensuring that the Soviet population 
as a whole meets its ideological requirements and takes an active part in the solution 
of tasks imposed by the Party for the ultimate building of Communism. The 
reviewer lays stress on the importance of the Communist world outlook: 


The formation of a Communist world outlook 1n all Soviet people is one of the 
main branches of the Party’s ideological work. The formation of a world outlook 
constituting a system of philosophical views on ‘the phenomena of nature and 
society takes place under the influence of surrounding reality, above all in the 
process of people’s social-productive activity (page 54). 


Specifically speaking, these tasks are: the education of the workers in a 
materialist spirit, the suppression of religious tendencies and the removal of 
“survivals of the past,” the “remains of bourgeois ideology.” The primary 
requirement, however, is a belief in Communist ideals: 


Belief in‘ Communist ideals is the motive fotce behind the actions of all Soviet 
patriots. Thousands of examples could be cited to show that belief in the Party 
enables the Soviet citizen to adopt a conscious approach to the solution of the 
most complex problems of life (page 55). 


Clearly, the emphasis is upon vouth: 
Our youth is destined to lve under Communism. It must actively build the 
material foundation of a Communist society. Participation in social labor is the . 


best school [for providing] a revolutionary education for the Komsomol and the 
entire younger generation (page 56). 


Youth is regarded as the heir of the Party, on which great joi are conse- 
`- quently placed. We are given a few statistics: 


Let us remind the reader of the following very significant figures: of the 226 
millions making up the population of the USSR at the beginning of 1964, 172 
million, or 76 percent, were born in the period of the Soviet regime; 81.5 million 
inhabitants, or 36 percent of those alive today, were born after the Great Fatherland 
War [World War IT] (page 57). 


The author tries to persuade the reader that all is well with this extremely 
important section of the Soviet population. He says: 


Our youth warmly, with all its heart receives the advice and instructions of the 
Party; under the latter’s leadership, ıt learns to live and work in a Leninist, Com- 
munist, fashion. Not long ago, the country was celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of the beginning of the cultivation of the virgin lands. The magnificent historic 
feat of subduing the virgin lands was performed by the glorious Soviet youth.... 
Soviet youth furnishes models of courage and labor heroism in improving the 
kolkhoz economy, building gigantic power stations and constructing powerful 
chemical plants—everywhere where the great plan for building the new society is 
‘being “massively and visibly” translated into reality (page 57). 


The author admits incidentally that the implementation of this great plan will 
be a complicated and prolonged undertaking, since the creation of the new man 
entails a determined struggle with survivals of non-Communist society in people’s 
minds. These survivals of the past aze extremely tenacious of life, and despite the 
Party’s indefatigable efforts must be dealt with energetically and systematically. 
He writes: 


In educative work, so the Party teaches us, it 1s essential to rely on the strength 
of the new in the struggle with the old. The new and progressive in‘ social life is 
not fenced off from the old: what we must do is to make better use of positive 
examples, to educate the masses on [the basis of] the models of creative activity 
furnished by progressive people; this 1s what the Party calls on writers and artists 
and all creative workers to do. This demand concerns not only literature and art: 
it 1s applicable to all our propaganda, to all sectors of ideological work (page 60). ' 


This article may be regarded as a directive on the organization of ideological 
. work, based on Khrushchev’s book. Both the review and the book emphasize 
that in the formation of the new man the entire arsenal of ideological work must 
be brought into play—literature, art, the press, the radio, television, and finally 
systematic work on the part of propaganda workers. 

An article on the education of the Soviet armed forces comes from the pen 
of A. Epishev, head of the Central Political Department of the Army and Navy. , 
This begins by stressing the importance of the armed forces: 
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Our Party proceeds from the view that so long as imperialism exists the danger 
of aggressive wars will remain. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union regards 
the defense of the socialist Fatherland and the consolidation of the defense of the 
USSR and of the power of the Soviet armed forces as the sacred duty of the Party 
and the entire people, as an extremely important function of the socialist state. The 
Soviet Union considers ıt 1ts international obligation to secure, together with other 
socialist countries, the sure defense and security of the entire camp of socialism 


(page 64). 
It is of interest to note what is said about the present head of the Soviet 
government: 5 : 


A tremendous contribution to the further development and consolidation of 
the Soviet armed forces has been made personally by the First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR and Supreme Commander in Chief, Comrade 
N. S. Khrushchev. Politically and theoretically, he has justified the essence and 
content of Soviet military doctrine’ under new conditions. On his initiatrve and 
under his immediate leadership, a new arm of the armed forces has been established— 
strategic rocket troops—, and all other arms of the armed forces have been reequipped 
with nuclear rocket weapons (page 65). 


This description of Khrushchev is particularly remarkable in view of the fact 
that he usually figures as the initiator and fervent champion of peaceful coexistence. 


Proceeding to the question of educational work among the armed forces, 
Epishev writes: l 

Changes in the armament of the army and navy and the political and cultural 
‘growth of people have entailed substantial changes ın training and educational 
work—in its tasks and aims, its content and methods. In today’s conditions, the 
moral and political training of personnel—the very foundation of soldiers’ high 
fighting qualities—is acquiring an ever-growing importance. The role of Party- 
political work in the army and navy has grown considerably (page 66). 


It is interesting to note that the author recommends individual educational 
work in military units in order to root out the faults that have been observed in 
this sphere. He writes: 


Not infrequently, the very people who most need the effect of education escape 
our influence. Figuratively speaking, we are not always capable of choosing that 
particular key that alone fits the heart of a particular man. Not the “masses,” not 
personnel as a whole, but the individual with a Christian name and surname, with 
his merits and faults peculiar to him alone, his peculiar turn of mind and character— 
that is the main thing in education, the decisive link in the chain of any educatot’s 
work, whether he be the commander of a regiment or a section, a Party leader or 
Komsomol aktivist (page 69). 


The Party insists that every officer should be a propagandist, teacher and 
purely military instructor at the same time. According to Epishev, he should use 
all the forms of ideological training, and subject all works of art employed to a 
process of careful selection. Epishev warns: 
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The ideological and artistic imperfections of certain works [of literature] dealing 
with everyday life in the army give most cause for disquiet. Soviet soldiers expect of 
creative workers good new novels, stories, songs, movies, paintings and sculptures 
that teach young people to be courageous and daring, unshakeable and sturdy in the 
fight with its enemies for the complete and final victory of Communist ideas (page73). 


An article on such a scale by the head of the Central Political Department 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that on the ideological plane all is not well with 
the armed forces, If there is “intellectual ferment” among the younger generation 
of the Soviet Union as a whole, it is bound to make itself felt among the many 
young people who are serving in'the armed forces. 


But political training is by no means everything. The troops must also master, 
rapidly and efficiently, the latest military techniques, the variety and scale of 
which are extremely great; and so new training methods are called for. We read: 


The coritent and methods of training and educating troops are laid down in 

accordance with the changes taking place in warfare. Today, the entire process of 

_ military and political training is being organized afresh ın many respects (page 67). 

There follows a list of senior commanders who have been decorated on the 

occasion of the forty-sixth anniversary of the Soviet armed forces for their 

services in organizing a high level of military and political training in the units 
under their command. 

* 


Literally all the main Party journals are devoting considerable space to the 
` problem of Communist ideology. This is partly due to the approaching anniversary 
of the June 1963 meeting of the Party Central Committee, which was entirely 
devoted to questions of ideology. Most of these journals now contain a section 
given over to articles on ideological work. Among those in Partiinaya zhiza, 
attention should be drawn to that by V. Sinitsyn and Y.Fishevsky, which, as 
befits the practical rather than theoretical orientation of this journal, gives some 
idea of the real state of ideological work in the USSR, being based on a visit 
to the Novomoskovsk Kolkhoz-Sovkhoz Production Board, in the Tula Oblast. 
The usual claim that there have been some improvements is followed by a 
qualification: 

But if we examine properly the state of ideological work in the collective and 
state farms of the Board, it is not hard to see that the Party committee and primary 
Party organizations are still far from making full use of the opportunities available 
for molding a Communist world outlook among the workers, for providing a labor 
and moral education, raising the cultural level and suppressing survivals of the past 
in the minds and conduct of people (Partiinaya zhizn, 1964, No. 7, page 55). 


More specifically, we are told that “especially serious faults” are to be found 
in the “ideological content of propaganda,” or, in other words, 


In Party propaganda, substantial shortcomings are tolerated, and the most 
important cf them is the low ideological-theoretical level of studies and lectures 


(page 56). 
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One reaction to these studies that is quoted is: 


You come tired from work; [afterward] you put on your cap and go home. 
There’s no sense in studying under such conditions (sbid.). 


The virtual impossibility of making ideological work really efficient becomes 
evident when the authors describe those who are responsible for conducting it. 
We read: 


Of the 158 leaders of circles and political schools [ın the area administered by the 
Board], only 88 have a secondary education; over 60 do not have sufficient ex- 
perience and skill ın propaganda work and so.are in especial need of theoretical and 
methodical aid (pages 56—57). 


Another fault is also mentioned: 


The ideological level of Party education is further lowered by the fact that 
political training 1s repeatedly organized without taking account of the general 
educational level of the students, the nature of their work and their interests or the 

- principle of voluntary choice of forms of study (page 57). 


The same issue also contains a review of Khrushchev’s book under the 
heading, “Problems of Communist Education.” This, like Snastin’s review, pays 
particular attention to the problem of rooting out survivals of the past from 
people’s minds: 

An extremely important constituent part of a Communist education is the 

struggle against survivals of capitalism in the minds and conduct of people (page 74). 


* 


As might be expected, the April issues of the Soviet periodicals are largely 
devoted to Lenin’s birthday. Another event to which Kommunist also draws 
attention is Khrushchev’s seventieth birthday: 


On April 17, Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev will be seventy years old. A glorious 
son of the working class and faithful pupil of Lenin, Comrade N. S. Khrushchev 
selflessly serves the cause of Communism (Kommunist, 1964, No. 6, page 5). 


Here, in a leading article entitled “The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
is the Party of Leninism,” the editors of Kommunist claim that Khrushchev has 
raised the prestige of the Soviet Union to unprecedented heights in the eyes of the 
world’s workers and rooted out all those faults of the regime that arose through 
Stalin’s personality cult. 


This issue contains an article on “The Philosophy of Our Era,” by the 
prominent Soviet “‘theoretician” and former editor of Kommunist F. Konstantinov. 
Konstantinov presents Soviet philosophy as being based on dialectical materialism, 
which, he says, enables one to assess all world events unerringly and at the same 
time to correct Marxian theory. Marx’s theories are, indeed, regarded as a mere 
point of departure: 
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Taking as one’s basis Marxism, its revolutionary priñciples and the dialectical 
method of knowing reality, ıt was necessary [in Lenin’s time] to provide an answer to 
those questions which had not yet arisen and could not arise for Marx, but which 
had been raised by social life, the new stage in the development of capitalism, the 
revolutionary practice of the working class, progress in the field of natural science 
and the development of philosophy itself (page 17). 


The author stresses the following point as a key concept: 


Among the most important ciscoveries and scientific predictions made by 
Lenin 1s his conclusion that imperialism 1s the last stage of capitalism, that imperialism 
1s capitalism ın the process of death and decay, the eve of socialism (page 18). 


According to Konstantinov, all discoveries and achievements are the result 
of this principle. He says: 

The colossal successes achieved by Soviet science, especially physics, are con- 
nected with the victory of the new social regime, with the great new stimuli for the 
development of scientific cognition placed at the service of the people, the cause of 
peace and Communism. Another reason for these successes 1s that Soviet scientists— 
physicists, mathematicians, chemists and biologists—are armed with the most 
progressive world outlook—with the world outlook of Leninism (page 20). 


Stress is laid-on the exceptional significance of Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks, 
which at one time were withdrawn on Stalin’s instructions. 


Developing further the theory of dialectical materialism, the author proceeds 
to the most acute of all the USSR’s problems of foreign affairs—its disagreements 
with China. It is not surprising to find that he lays the entire blame at the door 
of the Chinese Party leaders: 


On this key question of Marxist-Leninist theory, the Chinese leaders are de- 
fending views that are alien to Leninism in connection with the course they are 
pursuing, ın which petty bourgeois adventurism rubs shoulders with great-power 
chauvinism (page 23). 


The Chinese leaders are described as anti-Marxists, inveterate metaphysicians 
and representatives of nationalist ambitions. All their theoretical “distortions,” 
in the author’s view, are the result of backwardness: 


The Chinese leaders consider that when defining the content and character of the 
contemporary era there 1s nothing better than to repeat the definition of the era that 
was advanced forty or fifty years ago (ibid. ). 


The main points of this article concerning the Sino-Soviet dispute may be 
summed up as follows: Lenin examined Marxism dialectically, and Khrushchev 
and his associates consider Leninism dialectically, while the Chinese Communist 
leaders accept both in their pure form, ignoring dialectics. 


* 


As far as the leading Party press is concerned, one effect of the post-Stalin 
era has been to transfer primary authority from one organ of the Central Com- 
mittee to another. Formerly, the infallible Party mouthpiece entitled to issue 
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directives to all other organs of the press was Pravda; but for some time now 
this function has been exercised by the journal Kommunist, a circumstance which 
signifies a strengthening of the emphasis upon the theoretical aspect of Party 
questions. And so Kommunist has been publishing a series of reviews of leading 
Soviet political and social journals amounting to directives addressed to these 
journals’ editors on the demands made of them by the Party leaders. Dealing 
with the journal Voprosy istorii KPSS, which covers problems relating to Party 
history, the editors of Kommunist pay especial attention to the publication of a 
letter of Engels’ reflecting its writer’s views on the socialist reorganization of 
society and to some Krupskaya documents relating to the biographies of certain 
politicians. The former stresses the “private owner psychology” of the peasants 
and bourgeois prejudices which “serve as a serious obstacle to socialist trans- 
formations.” As for the Krupskaya documents, we are told: 


There is reference to Ilich as an organizer, to his extraordinary ability to orent ' 
himself in a rapidly changing political situation, to his skill in consequentially 
defending fundamental ideas in new conditions (Komunist, 1964, No. 5, page 17). 


The review of the journal Mezhdunarodnaya zbizn is entitled “Solving Territorial 
Disputes by Peaceful Means,” which describes the main function of the journal. 
The review states that the reactions of non-Communist countries to Soviet pro- 
posals should be subjected to criticism, giving the following example: 


Criticism of objections of this kind 1s the purpose of a substantial article by 
Marshal of the Soviet Union A. Eremenko entitled “Contemporary Strategy and 
Frontier Disputes” and published in the third issue of Mezbdunarodnaya zhiza. The 
author of the article demonstrates the complete untenability of the judgments of 
pessimists who assert that any agreement to solve territorial disputes by peaceful 
means ıs bound to remain . . . no more than a piece of paper (page 118). 


Dealing with Voprosy filosofii, the reviewer concentrates on articles “arming 
the atheist with a knowledge of concrete forms of the contemporary religious 
ideology with which he has to fight” (page 119). Istoriya SSSR is covered by an 
article headed “Mathematics at the Service of Historical Science,” which recom- 
mends the use of electronic computers for systematizing material concerning the 
social provenance, marital status, age, literacy, etc., of the population of various 
regions or social groups. In an extensive review, Kommunist also deals with Party 
organs in the Union republics: Kommunist Ukrainy, Kommunist Belorussti, Kom- 
munist Uzbekistana, Kommunist Moldavii, Partiinaya zhizn Kazakhstana, Kommunist 
Sovetskoi Latvii and Kommunist (organ of the Party Central Committee of 
Lithuania). 

It will be noted that this censorial function now assigned to Kommunist is 
also related to the question of how to effect a Communist education, with which 
we began this review. 

A. Gaev 


Die sowjetische Deutschlandpolitik seit 1917 
Part IV: 1953—1956 


Published by the Studiengesellschaft fur Zeitprobleme: Staatspolitische Schriftenrethe, 
Duisdorf be: Bonn, 1963, 152 pp. 


The series to which the present volume belongs offers the reader an elaborate 
documentary description of the USSR’s policy vis-a-v1s Germany. The material 
is handled with calm objectivity, and the history of the subject—-now so important 
for the world—substantiated through numerous documents and valuable 
quotations. 


The material here assembled would seem to make it plain that all efforts by 
the Western powers, led by the United States, to achieve a tolerable compromise 
with the Soviet Union on the German problem have failed and were bound to 
fail because the Soviet Union did not~and still does not—want a Germany reunited 
on a truly democratic basis. All that the USSR wants is a united Germany to 
which all the “achievements” of the German Democratic Republic have been 
transferred—i.e., a Communist Germany obedient to itself. This has been made 
fairly clear, although in a more or less veiled form, by Soviet representatives 
during the postwar years, and one has to admit that from the Soviet point of 
view the attitude is understandable, for a Communist bloc which accepted a really 
free Germany—a Western democracy extending into the heart of its own territory— 
would be defeating the law which keeps it going and by abandoning the idea of 
world revolution would be pronouncing its own condemnation. 


The little book under review relies entirely on facts, and so avoids political 
polemics wherever possible. In view of this, the reflections on the subject of 
“Coexistence and the German Problem” may be of some interest. The writer 
points out that incorrect judgments on the East-West conflict arise through 
regarding it as a conventional conflict of force: 


In speaking of “two power blocs”... without at the same time taking account 
of the complete difference in their iceology, their being and their aims, one treats 
them as comparable quantities and so falls into the error of seeking a resolution of 
the contradictions purely on the plane of power-political interests. Opposing forces 
of power politics do, of course, come into collision in the East-West conflict, but 
they are not the cause of this conflict, merely the outward manifestation of it. 

The causes of the conflict le on the revolutionary plane.... The East-West 
conflict 1s a manifestation of the class struggle on a world-wide scale and in the 
guise of power-political expansion... 

Whoever fails to see that Soviet policy on Germany 1s motivated by the class 
struggle, by revolutionary, eschatclogical considerations 1s inevitably approaching 
the problem of [German] reunification from a wrong angle; equally inevitable 
misconceptions concerning the solubility of the problem are then the result, 
(pages 104—5). 


The writer proceeds to quote the contribution made by an unnamed West 
German politician to the discussion of the German problem, in which it is urged 
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that a peaceable attitude toward “Russia” will encourage “the Russians” to nego- 
tiate. The writer continues: 


[This] recipe takes “Russia” and a “Russian” policy on Germany as its starting 
point—a misconception which circumscribes the thought, caught up ın conventional 
political ideas, of so many “Westeners”— [that of] regarding Soviet Communist 
policies as “Russian,” {of ascribing to them “Russian” instead of Communist 
motives and merely power-political instead of revolutionary motives. The power- 
political symptoms of the Communist world revolution, since they are evident in 
the glint of Russian bayonets, are wrongly taken for symptoms of “Russian great-. 
power policies,” and a cure is then proposed on the basis of this false diagnosis... . 

` But the world-revolutionary virulence of Soviet expansionist policies will not be 
conjured in this fashion. It is equally impervious to reasonable argument and to 
suggestions for the demarcation of power-political spheres of interest, since it will 
not and cannot remain content with what has already been achieved and is not 
prepared to contract any permanent mariage de raison with bourgeois capitalism; 
it wants everything—the whole of Germany, the whole of Europe, the, whole world! 

What does Moscow—since Lenin’s, time no longer the capital of Russia but 
the hub of world-revolutionary Soviet Communism—want with the offer of a 
permanent peaceful settlement of unresolved East-West oppositions? It is, ın fact, 
interested ın keeping these questions undecided ın order to be able to bring them 
to a crisis and prevent the world-wide class conflict from abating (pages 105—6). 


The writer observes that the USSR wants the status quo to be recognized by 
the West, but only in order to be able to advance further from the position thus 
consolidated. Coming back to the German question, he writes: 


The recipe for reunification [recommended by the above-mentioned politician] 
1n the style of a past age which was not yet familiar with the revolutionary policy 
of world Bolshevism demonstrates in exemplary fashion what unrealistic inter- 
pretations `a confusion of the phenomena “Russia” and “Communism” can lead to. 


The justice of these observations will hardly be disputed. It is only a pity 
that the volume is to some extent marred by some typographical faults, in 
particular that the elementary mistake was not avoided of adjusting the page 
numbers in the list of contents. 

Joseph Mackiewscz 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


April 1964 


1 Soviet military delegation headed by Defense 
Minster Marshal R. Y. Malinovsky arrives in 
East Berlin on friendly visit at invitation of 
Central Committee of East German Socialist 
Unity Party and East German government. 

Talks between Soviet and British govern- 
mental delegations on conclusion of new trade 
agreement begin in London. 

All-Union conference of representatives of 
planning organizations opened in Moscow by 
Deputy Chairman of USSR Council of Mın- 
isters, Chairman of State Committee for 
Building Affairs (Gosstroi) I. T, Novikov. 
Improvement of planning of industrial enter- 
prises discussed. Report given by First Deputy 
Chairman of Gosstroi G. A. Karavaev. 


2 Soviet-Burmese agreement on air link signed 
in Rangoon. 
Experimental launching of Soviet automatic 
space station “Zond-1.” 
Publication of speech delivered by Khrush- 
chev at electric bulb plant in Budapest. 


3 Publication of report on Sino-Soviet conflict 
delivered by Central Committee Secretary and 
Presidium Member M. A. Suslov at plenary 
session of Party Central Committee on Feb- 
ruary~14, and of resolution on this report 
passed by Committee on February 15. 


4 Arrival in USSR on ten-day official visit at 
invitation of Soviet Defense Ministry of 
Cambodian military delegation headed by Vice 
President of Council of Ministers, Minister of 
National Defense and Commander in Chief of 
Cambodian armed forces, Lieutenant General 
Lon Nol. ; 

Launching of artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-28.” 


5 Announcement of regular plenary session of 
Supreme Court of USSR held under chair- 
manship of A. F. Gorkin and attended by 
USSR Procurator General R. A. Rudenko, 
chairmen of krai, oblast, municipal and 
people’s courts and members of People’s 
Consultative Council attached to USSR 
Supreme Court. 
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Arrival in Hamburg for three-week visit at 
invitation of West German Union of Jour- 
nalists of delegation of Soviet journalists 
headed by chief editor of journal Za rubezbom 
D. F. Kraminov and including representatives 
of central newspapers and journals and also 
TASS. 


6 Deputy Chairman of Presidium of USSR 
Supreme Soviet G. S. Dzotsenidze accepts 
credentials of new Jordanian Ambassador in 
Kremlin. 


7 International traveling seminar convened by 
World Health Organization starts work in 
Moscow. 

Opening in Moscow of special Finnish 
exhibition at which equipment for medical 
institutions and public catering establishments 
ate to be demonstrated. 

RSFSR Health Minister gives speech on 
occasion of World Health Day. 

Arrival by air in Moscow of group of 
commanding officers, instructors and students 
of US National War College on visit. 


8 Italo-Soviet chamber of trade set up in Milan. 
Broadened session of Presidium of Soviet 
Committee for Afro-Asian Solidarity held in 
Moscow. Presidium approves activities of 
Soviet delegation at sixth session of Council 
of the Organization for Afro-Asian Solidarity 
held in Algiers on March 22—27, and discusses 
Chinese attitude at this meeting and also 
preparations for second Soviet Conference on 
Afro-Asian Solidarity, to start on May 8 
in Baku. 

Son of Laotian king arrives in Moscow to 
study Soviet agriculture and work of research 
institutes. 

Fortieth anniversary of appearance of first 
issue of Kommunist.. 


9 Moscow State Institute of Culture set up on 
basis of former institute for library science. 
Institute to turn out producers for péople’s 
theaters and leaders of amateur art groups. 

Joint Soviet-Hungarian declaration ‘signed 
in Budapest by Khrushchev for USSR and 
Janos Kadar for Hungary. 


10 Start of preparations for construction of Taas- 


it 


Tumus-Yakutsk-Bestyakh gas pipeline, to run 
over 400 kilometers from Ust-Vilyuisk deposit. 


Announcement of signing in Nepalese 
capital Katmandu of two agreements under 


“which USSR is to render free aid in construc- 


tion of 125-kilometer-long section of “Hast- 
West” road and of plant in Birganj for produc- 
ing simple agricultural implements. 


Announcement of opening in Tokio of first 
exhibition of ancient Russian art to be held 
abroad. 

Announcement that, with effect from Jan- 
uary 1, 1965, USSR will abolish customs duties 
on imports from underdeveloped countries 
and will increase purchases from these coun- 
tries. i 


12 Institute of Marxism-Leninism publishes new 


Lenin document entitled “On the Tasks of the 
Soviet Delegation in Genoa.” 

UNO Under-Secretary for Economic and 
Social Affairs Philippe de Seyàes arrives in 
Moscow to attend meeting of Scientific 
Consultative Committee for Atomic Energy, 
to be opened in Tashkent on April 12 by UNO 
and International Atomic Energy Agency. 

Launching of ‘“Polet-2” space ship to 
perfect maneuverable space ship design and 
rendexvous technique. 

Publication of joint Soviet-Hungarian decla- 
ration in connection with Khrushchev’s visit 
to Hungary. 

Celebration of Space Day, third anniversary 
of man’s first space flight. 

Announcement that group of Soviet spe- 


” cialsts has left for Afghanistan to carry out 
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prospecting along route to be taken by gas 
pipeline to run from Shibarghan natural gas 
deposits to USSR under Soviet-Afghan 
agreement providing for Soviet technical aid 
in exploiting natural gas deposits in northern 
Afghanistan. Some of gas to be exported to 
Soviet Central Asian republics and to supply 
Dushanbe. 


Soviet Party delegation consisting of Party 
Central Committee Member A. M. Rumyan- 
tsev, Party Central Committee Candidate 
Member and chief editor of Kommunist V. P. 
Stepanov, and Deputy Head of a Party Central 
Committee -Department D. P. Shevlyagin 
leaves for Colombo to attend Seventh Congress 
of Ceylonese Commurust Party. 


International traveling seminar of World 
Health Organization starts work in Leningrad. 


14 Khrushchev receives Cambodian military 


delegation for talks. Marshal Malinovsky and 
Colonel General of Aviation N. P, Dagaev 
present. 

Soviet-Polish talks on international situation 


, and political, economic and cultural relations 


between the two countries held in Moscow. 
Representatives included Khrushchev and 
Central Committee Presidium members A. N. 
Kosygin and A. I. Mikoyan for USSR and 
First Secretary of Central Committee of Polish 
United- Workers’ Party Wladyslaw Gomulka 
and Chairman of Council of Ministers Jozef 
Cyrankiewicz for Poland. 


Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev 
arrives in London at invitation of British 
government to discuss prolongation of Anglo- 
Soviet trade agreement with President of the 
Board of Trade Edward Heath. 


Publication of Party Central Committee’s 
May Day slogans. 

Delegation of US women, headed by 
President of US section of Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom D. 
Hutchinson, arrives in Moscow for women’s 
conference, organized by latter section and 
Institute for Soviet-American Relations, to 
take place on April 15—19. Subjects of discus- 
sion are: relaxation of international tension; 
disarmament; Soviet-American cooperation on 
the basis of peaceful coexistence, the role of 
UNO in the preservation of peace; the 
strengthening of friendship between US and 
Soviet women. 

Department of engineering cybernetics 
opened at Tomsk Institute of Radioelectronics 
and Electronic Engineering. 

Sebastopol Instrument-Building Institute set 
up on basis of branch of Odessa Polytechnical 
Institute. New institute, first of its kind in 
USSR, is to train engineers in mathematical 
and computing problems, fine mechanics, 
automation and telemechanics, and radio 
engineering. 


15 Leningrad Institute of Russian Literature, 


attached to USSR Academy of Sciences, opens 
session devoted to 400th anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s birth. 

Party and governmental delegations from 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and Hungary arrive 
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16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


in Moscow on friendly visit on occasion of 
Khrushchev’s 70th birthday. 


Delegations of Communist Party of Germany 
(KPD), East German Socialist Unity Party and 
Finoish Communist Party, also Finnish 
President Urho Kekkonen, arrtve in Moscow 
on friendly visit on occasion of Khrushchev’s 
70th birthday. : 


Thittieth ‘anniversary of introduction of 


title of Hero of the Soviet Union, awarded to -~ 


over 12,000 persons, including over 11,500 
servicemen during World War I. 


Publication of decree of Supreme Soviet 
Presidium conferring title of Hero of the 
Soviet Unton on Khrushchev on occasion of 
his 70th birthday. 

Indian scientist Sir Sahtb Singh Sokhey, 
member of Committee for International Lenin 
Prizes “For the Strengthening of Peace Be- 
tween Nations,” arrives in Moscow to attend 
meetings of the Committee. 


Kenyan governmental delegation arrives in 
Moscow for talks on expansion of Soviet 
economic and technical assistance to Kenya. 

Fortieth anniversary of USSR Supreme 
Court. 

Publication of 70th birthday greetings of 
Soviet armed forces to Khrushchev, who 1s 
referred to as Supreme Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces of the USSR. 


Delegation of specialists from the Soviet 
aircraft industry, headed by Chairman of 
State Committee for Aviation Technology 
P. V. Dementev, arrives in London on official 
visit at invitation of Minister of Aviation 
Julian Amery. 

Publication of joint Soviet-Polish com- 
muniqué’ on occasion of visit to USSR of 
Polish Party and governmental delegation. 


Death of First Secretary of Board of USSR 
Union of Artists, Deputy of RSFSR Supreme 
Soviet and People’s Artist of the USSR Serger 
V. Gerasimov. i 

Major General of Justice N. F. Chistyakov 
confirmed as President of Mihtary College of 
USSR Supreme Court at plenary session of 
Supreme Court, s 


Arrival in Moscow of President of Cuban - 


National Association of Small Farmers, José 
Ramirez Cruz, to study Soviet kolkhozes, 
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sovkhozes and agricultural research institutes, 
aod of 15-man-strong delegation from Cuban 
revolutionary training schools, to stay several 
-weeks 1n USSR to study work of Soviet Party 
organizations and schools. 

Death of Chief of Staff and First Deputy 
Commander in Chief of Soviet Navy Admiral 
Fedor V. Zozulya. 

Soviet Party delegation headed by Party 
Central Committee Secretary A. N. Shelepin 
arrives in Zurich at invitation of Swiss Labor 


Party. 


Ninety-fourth anniversary of Lenin’s birth. 
Publication of list of persons awarded Lenin 
Prizes for outstanding work in science, 
technology, literature and art. 
Publication of report by Central Statistical 
Authority on fulfillment by Soviet industry of 
state plan for first quarter of 1964. 


Protocol on prolongation of five-year Soviet- 
British trade agreement signed ın London by 
Soviet Foreign Trade Minister Patolichev and 
British Foreign Minister R. A. Butler and 
President of the Board of Trade Edward 
Heath. 

Soviet-Kenyan trade talks begin ın Nairobi. 

Session of council of six-year-old Union 
of Societies for Friendship with Foreign 
Countries opens in Moscow. 


24 Publication of Khrushchev’s note of April 13 


“On Certain Questions Connected with the ’ 
Implementation of the Party’s Course of 
Intensifying Agriculture.” 


25 Algerian President Achmed Ben Bella arrives 


1n Moscow: on friendly visit. 

Publication of decree of USSR Council of 
Ministers promoting Colonel Generals A. L. 
Getman, P. K. Koshevot and A. T. Stuchenko 
to the rank of General of the Army. 

Launching of artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-29.” 

Delegation from Academy of Social Sciences 
of the Central Committee of the Indonesian 
Communist Party, headed by rector of Acad- 
emy, arrives in Moscow on return visit at 
invitation of Academy of Social Sciences of - 
Soviet Party Central Committee. 


Report of “Soviet-Danish agreement under 
which Soviet naval vessels are to visit Copen- 
hagen on May 8—12 and Danish naval vessels 
are to visit Leningrad on June 1-5. 


27 First 


28 


29 


Publication of communiqué on meeting of 
Comecon Executive Committee held in 
Moscow on April 21—25. 

Announcement that Central Hunting Depart- 
ment of RSFSR Council of Ministers has 
established Union of Zoological Production 
and Trading Enterprises, a unified state 
organization to be responsible for the catching, 
raising and purchasing of animals, birds, fish 
and plants and for the exchange, purchase and 
sale of animals in which foreign countries 
are involved. 
session of Soviet-Ghanaian fishing 
commission starts 10 Moscow. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies Soviet- 


Algerian agreement on economic and technical 
cooperation signed in Moscow on December 
27, 1963. 

Protocol on Soviet-Indonesian cultural 
cooperation signed in Djakarta by Indonesian 
Foreign Minister Subandrio and Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Indonesia N. A. Mikhailov. 

Signing in Algiers of Soviet-Algerian 
agreement providing for purchase by Algeria 
of two “J1-18" aircraft for ‘“Air-Algérie” 
airline and traning of Algerian airline person- 
nel in Moscow and Algiers. 

Arrival in Nairobi of Soviet agricultural 
delegation for negotiations on Soviet-Kenyan 
cooperation in agriculture. 

Scientific Research Institute of Tourism set 
up in Sukhumi on voluntary basis. 
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Contract providing for supply by USSR o 
fifth power unit, with a capacity of 120,000 
kilowatts, for hydroelectric power station in 
Bhakra, signed in Delhi. 

Announcement of arrival in Moscow of 
delegation of Ghanaian women. 


30 Opening of Kishinev Polytechnical Institute, 


with six faculties for 2,000 students. 
Delegation of Canadian businessmen arrives 
in Moscow for two-week stay in USSR at 


invitation of State Committee for Coordinating 
Scientific Research. 





Changes and Appointments 


3 Sh. Ch. Chokin elected president of Kazakh 
Academy of Sciences. 


7 A. I. Romanov appointed Ambassador to 
Federal Republic of Nigeria, replacing F. P. 
Dolya, who 18 transferred to other duties. 


8 Deputy Chairman of State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) A, Y. Ryabenko appointed 
Minister of the USSR. 


28 First Secretary and Bureau Member of Oren- 


burg Oblast Committee for Agriculture 
V. A. Shurygin released from his duties for 
incompetence and replaced by A. V. Kova- 
lenko. 


New Contributors 


Osrenxrewicz, Henryk. Born 1907 tn Poland. Graduate in economics and commerce of Warsaw 
School of Commerce and Warsaw University. Before and after World War II, held responsible positions 
in Warsaw, both in the ministries of agriculture and foreign trade and, after 1950, in various foreign 
trade enterprises. Polish commercial attaché in Finland, 1947—50, and ın Israel, 1960, subsequently 
fled to Western Germany. Author of varicus books and articles on foreign trade, both in Poland and 
latterly in Germany. 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim is to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in 
Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature, medicine and social 
organization, The views expressed in the Bulletin and other Institute 
publications are those of their authors. Contributors are not bound 
by any single political philosophy nor are their views to be construed 
as representing those of the Institute. 


* 


~All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be” 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannhardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


The Prospects for the Division of Labor 


Herman AKHMINOV 


For some years, a question which at first glance seems to be little more than 
academic but which in fact is of primary political importance has been under 
discussion in the Soviet Union, especially in the columns of the journal Voprosy 
filosofii. This question is: Will the division of labor disappear under Communism 
or not? 

The present stage of this dispute formally began in November 1961 with the 
publication in Voprosy filosofii of an article by A. K. Kurylev on “The All-Round 
Development of the Personality under Communism,” which defended the view 
that under Communism division and specialization of labor will remain essential. 
Kurylev again expounded his views in the October 1962 issue of the same journal, 
which contained six other articles on the same question, some of them criticizing 
these views, others supporting them. In 1963, no fewer than ten articles appeared 
on the subject, and since then interest has shown no sign of flagging.? 

In fact, however, the discussion actually began a good deal earlier, at least 

as early as November 1951, when a dispute over a number of theoretical ques- 
tions, including the one we are considering here, arose during discussions of a 
draft version of the handbook of political economy. At that time, the dispute was 
settled by Stalin in his book The Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, 
published in October 1952. We shall return to this point later. 

It is not difficult to understand why the problem of the “withering away” of 
labor division should have reawakened the interest of Soviet theoreticians in 
1961, for it was in October of that year that the Twenty-Second Party Congress 
adopted the new Party Program envisaging the building of Communism by 


1 See Voprosy filosofii, 1961, No. 11, p. 16; 1962, No. 10, pp. 22—48; 1963, No. 3, pp. 37—63; No. 4, 
p. 56; No. 9, pp. 29—39; No. 11, pp. 86—99, and No. 12, pp. 54—59. 
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1980, and this naturally led to a reconsideration of fundamental -questions of 
principle. What is less easy to understand is that the Party leaders should have 
permitted, ‘indeed encouraged, a public discussion of the matter. | 


* 


‘The thesis that the division of labor will disappear under Communism, that 
professions as such will vanish acd that people will change occupations as they 
do shirts is, of course, to be found in various important writings of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin. We find it, for example, in the early works of Marx and Engels. In 
Die deutsche Ideologie (1845—46), they wrote: 


.in a Communist society, . . society. . . enables me to do one thing today and 
another tomorrow, to hunt in the morning, fish in the afternoon, breed cattle in the 
evening, and indulge in criticism after supper, as the mood takes me, without my 
becoming ipso facto a hunter, fisher, shepherd or critic.® 


In his Grundsätze des Kommunismus (1846), Engels declared that the division 
of labor would have to disappear by virtue of the very conditions of Communist 
production: 


Industry that is carried on in common and in planned fashion by the whole of 
society even more [than industry at its present stage] presupposes people with an 
all-round development of abilities, people capable . . . of passing in turn from one 
branch of production to another in accordance with the requirements of society or 
their own inclinations.? 

In one of his most important writings, the Critique of the Gotha Program 


(1875), Marx virtually declared the disappearance of the division of labor under 
Communist to be inevitable: 


In a higher phase of Communist society, after the eae subordination of 
the individual to the division o7 labor, and therewith also the antithesis between 
mental and physical labor, has vanished; . . only then can... society inscribe on 
its banners: From each according to his ability, to each according to his needs |4 


Finally, in his main work, Das Kapital, Marx even represented the switching 
over from one type of work to another as “a universal law of social production”: 


. modern industry, by its very nature, . . . necessitates variation of labor, fluency 
of function, universal mobility cf the laborer, ... Modern industry .. . through its 
catastrophes i imposes the necessity of recognizing, as a fundamental law of produc- 
tion, variation of work .... Modern industry, indeed, compels society, under penalty 
of death, to replace the detail-worker of today, crippled by lifelong repetition of one 
and the same trivial operation, and thus reduced to the mere fragment of a man, by 
-the fully developed individual, fit for a variety of labors, ready to face any change of 
production, and to whom the different social fanctions he performs are but so 
many modes of giving free scope to his own natural and acquired powers." 





2 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Werke, Vol. IO, Berlin, 1958, p. 33. 

3 Ibid., Vol. IV, 1959, p. 376. 

* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in Two Volumes, Vol. IL, Moscow, 1951, p. 23. 

5 Karl Marx, Capital : A Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1954, pp. 487-88. 
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Lenin, founder of the Soviet state, consistently adopted the Marxian point 
of view on this question, although observations of his on the subject are few and 
far between. In “Laeft-Wing” Communism, An Infantile Disorder (1920), he 
predicted that the trade unions, part of the “inevitable legacy” left by capitalism 
to socialism, would 


... only very slowly... develop into broader industrial unions ...and later pro- 
ceed, through these industrial unions, to eliminate the division of labor among 
people, to educate and school people, give them all-round development and an all-round 
training, so that they know how to do everything.® 


In The State and Revolution (1917), he asserted: 


- Under socialism much of the “primitive” democracy will inevitably be revived, 
since, for the first time in the history of civilized society, the mass of the population 
will rise to the level of taking an independent part, not only in voting and elections, 
but also in the everyday administration of affairs. Under socialism all will govern in turn 
and will soon become accustomed to no one governing.” 


* 


In view of the intensive interest shown by the “classics” of Marxism in this 
question, it would at first glance seem only natural for Soviet theoreticians to 
resume the subject at a period when the transition to Communism had become a 
problem of practical politics, but here the difficulty arises that the thesis on the 
disappearance of the division of labor, i.e., the removal of all inequality among 
men, is one of the most Utopian conceptions of Communism. It is clear that the 
future holds no prospect of a “withering away” of the professions. On the con- 
trary, we must expect an ever-increasing specialization, particularly in view of 
the fact that in various professions the length of time required for the training 
of specialists is continually growing. For the Communist theoreticians, therefore, 
it would be more logical to keep quiet on the subject, if not to revise a thesis 
which so flagrantly contradicts the tendencies of present-day social development. 
Indeed, such a revision was in fact undertaken long ago by none other than Stalin 
himself, in whose last work, The Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, there 
is a section devoted to “the question of the removal of the opposition between 
town and country, between mental and physical labor” and to the question of “the 
liquidation of differences between them.” Dealing with these questions, Stalin 
‘submitted that one should not confuse “opposition” with “differences” between 
town and country or between physical and mental labor. He wrote: 

The problem of removing the opposition between town and country, be.ween 
industry and agriculture, is a familiar one that was raised long ago by Marx and 
Engels... 

With the destruction of capitalism and the system of exploitation and the con- 
solidation of a socialist regime in this country, the opposition of interests between 
town and country, between industry and agriculture, was undoubtedly also bound 
to disappear. This is in fact what happened. . . 


8 V, I Lenin, Selected Works in Three Volumes, Vol. II, Moscow, [1961,] p. 400. (Lenin’s italics.) 
7 Ibid., Vol. I, [1960,] p. 396. (Lenin’s italics.) 


We have an analogous situation with the problem of removing 
between mental and physical labor... 

The problem of the disappearance of the differences between the t 
and the country (agriculture), between physical and mental labor, be 
different character. This problem was not raised by the classics of NM 
new problem, raised by the practice of our socialist construction.® 


Here, Stalin is deliberately distorting the facts. The quotations 
make it sufficiently clear that the “classics” did refer to the disapp 
differences among professions; moreover, as we shall see later, Sta: 
of this. However, he continues: 


Certain comrades assert that in time not only the essential diffe 
industry and agriculture, between physical and mental labor, will 
that a// differences between them will disappear. This 1s not true..... 
try... the labor conditions of miners, for example, differ from thc 
in a mechanized shoe factory. . . . If this is so, then there are all the mc 
considering that a certain difference between industry and agricultur 

The same must be said of the difference between mental and phy: 
Some difference, albeit an inconsiderable one, will nevertheless 1 
because the labor conditions of the responsible officials of enterpris 
same as those of the workers.® 


This is a typical case of Stalin’s “dialectics.” He cannot say that 
and Lenin had made a mistake, and so he implies that the “classic 
sented an incorrect thesis. He completes the trick by resorting to 
declaring that what he had himself said earlier on the subject had 
ciently clearly formulated and consequently misunderstood: 


Those comrades who assert the opposite are evidently basing 
a certain formulation in some of my speeches, where there is re 
removal of the difference between industry and agriculture, betwe: 
physical labor, without the reservation that the reference is to the 1 


essential, not of every, difference. ... But this means that the formu 
precise, unsatisfactory. It must be abandoned and replaced by anc 
tion. , 10 


Misrepresentations of Marxism in its original form, which we 
that time, went so far as to include, as Academician S. G. Strumili: 
last year in his contribution to the discussion under review, the < 
“doctored” Russian translations of Marx and Engels, in which the 
concepts of Teilwng (division) and Verfei/uag (distribution) were t 
as razdelente, i.e., “division” (of labor). This was necessary in orde 
observations of Marx’s on the retention of the (planned) distribution < 
Communism could be made use of as evidence that Marx did not ob 
ing “inconsiderable” differences in people’s status under Commun 





8 Bolshevik, 1952, No. 18, pp. 13—15. 
°? Ibid., pp. 15—16. 
10 Thid., p. 16. 
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tally, it transpires from Strumilin’s disclosures that the falsification of Marx had 
been undertaken as early as 1947.1 

Even after Stalin’s death, however, the version which Stalin had produced 
and which was more convenient than the original Marxist version was widely 
publicized, and here again Strumilin—writing, incidentally, precisely ten years 
after Stalin’s death—expresses his indignation: 

In the first [1954] Soviet textbook of political economy, which had been approved 
by all the appropriate authorities and printed in an edition of over six million copies, 
it was stated, briefly but clearly: “Communism, in removing the old division of 
labor, by no means denies the necessity for the division of labor.””1® 
Strumilin drives the point home later in his article by quoting Khrushchev’s 

use of the expression “distribution of labor” in his report to the Twenty-First 
Party Congress: 

“Of course, in Communist society,” he said, “there will be a planned and organ- 
ized distribution of labor among the various branches of production. ...” There is no 
question here of a “division of labor” in the interpretation of A. Kurylev and his 
companions-in-arms, i.e., in the sense of a progressive professional specialization, 
for it is deliberately excluded by the conditions of Communism.18 

* 


Although at first glance this discussion may seem to be of the order of the 
dispute over the number of angels that can sit on the head of a pin, this impression 
rapidly disappears if one considers its political significance, which may be pre- 
sented roughly as follows. In essence, the Communist program may be reduced 
to a single point, namely, the abolition of private property, and all decisions on 
points of principle made by the Communist leaders, from Marx on, can only be 
understood as attempts to realize this program under the conditions obtaining 
in a particular country at a particular moment. All “theoretical postulates” of 
Marxism-Leninism prove on closer examination to be ideological—i.e., academic 
.Or quasi-academic—justifications of this program or explanations of the way in 
which it is to be carried out. This applies, among other things, to the question 
of the disappearance of the division of labor. 

The thesis that the abolition of private property would be accompanied by 
the disappearance of the division of labor was advanced by Marx and Engels at 
the beginning of their career. They defended it consistently for the rest of their 
days, employing sometimes the “humanitarian” argument that the division of 
labor was inhuman and sometimes the argument of historical materialism that 
it would disappear anyway as a result of the development of modern industry. 
This may be seen with particular clarity on reading Anti-Déhring, one of Engels’s 
chief works: 

It goes without saying that society cannot liberate itself without each individual’s 
being liberated. The old production method must therefore be radically revolution- 

n Voprosy filosofit, 1963, No. 3, p. 39. 

13 Jbid., p. 37. (Strumilin’s italics.) 

13 Ibid., p. 48. (Strumilin’s italics.) 


ized; in particular, the old division of labor must disappear. In its place, an organi- 
zation of production must emerge in which... productive work becomes a means 
of man’s liberation instead of a means of his enslavement insofar as it offers each indi- 

- vidual the opportunity to develop and employ all his faculties, physical and mental, 
in all felds and in which it [productive work] sonseqeniy i is transformed from a 
burden into a pleasure.14 


Such is Engels’s enthusiasm in condemning “professionalism” that he even 
defends: the rich, who, he says, are “enslaved” by their own property: 

And not only the workers but also the classes that directly or indirectly exploit 
the workers become, by virtue of the division of labor, enslaved by the instruments 
of their activity: the intellectually sterile bourgeois [is enslaved] by his own capital 
and his own lust for profit,...the “educated classes” in general by manifold 
provincial narrow-mindedness and one-sidedness, by their own physical and mental 
myopia, by their mutilation due to an education tailored for one [particular] specialty 
and to their lifelong enchainment to this very specialty—even when this specialty 
consists purely in doing nothing.15 
On the other hand, Engels here reminds the reader of the idea which he, 

together with Marx, had expressed nearly forty years before, that a socal: 

“industry “presupposes people capable of passing in turn from one branch of 
production to another in accordance with the requirements of ‘society or their _ 
own inclinations.” Quoting a passage from Das Kapital, he says: 

.. the employment of machinery does away with the necessity of crystallizing this 
distribution [the distribution of various groups of workmen among the different 
kinds of machines] after the manner of manufacture, by the constant annexation of 
a particular man to a pafticular function: Since the motion of the whole system does 
not proceed from the workman, but from the machinery, a change of persons can 
take place at any time without an interruption of the work. ... Lastly, the quickness 
with which machine work is learnt by young people does away with the necessity of ~ 
bringing up for exclusive employment by machinery a special class of operatives.16 


` It is difficult to say what. came first—the demand for the abolition of private 
property or the attempts to justify this demand. In any case, the example just 
quoted shows how Communist postulates are often the result of careful con- 
sideration of what should be done in order to bring this abolition about. Marx’ 
and Engels’ assertions, quoted abcve, to the effect that the division of labor will 
disappear under’ Communism are seen on closer examination to be the result of 
analysing the question what will happen if private property be abolished and the 
division of labor retained—an eventuality entertained by Feuerbach. Marx’ and 
Engels’ reply to this, in Die deutsche Ideologie, is:' 
Incidentally, “division of labor” and “private property” are identical expressions: 
in the one case, the same thing is expressed in relation to activity as in the other is 
expressed in relation to the product of activity.27 


H Marx and Engels, Werke, Vol. XX, 1962, pp. 273-74, 

18 Ihid., p. 272. 

18 Tbid., p. 274. (Translation adapted frcm Capital ..., Vol. I, p. 421.) 
1 Ibid., Vol. IIL p. 32. 2 
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It is perfectly possible to agree with this assertion. Indeed, it provides a key 
not only to the dispute here under consideration but to all the domestic problems 
_ that Communism has had to grapple with so far. The “private capitalist tenden- 

cies” with which the Communist leaders have been confronted at all stages— 
including the present—in the development of Communism result from the fact 
_that it still has not proved possible to “abolish” the division of labor, to get 
away from the fact that people are not equal, i.e., not interchangeable, that they 
have different trades and professions and consider that they consequently have 
_ different rights. The division of labor, as Marx and Engels realized in 1845—46, 
creates a situation in which people can say, “I made this and therefore it belongs 
to me”; and the demand for recognition of the individual’s right to values that 
he has created is merely a logical conclusion from the division of labor. 


Incidentally, in Die deutsche Ideologie Marx and Engels make no attempt to 
disguise the fact that for them the criterion for the “scientific” accuracy of any 
conclusion is whether or not it serves the cause of Communist revolution: 


It also becomes clear from these considerations. to what extent Feuerbach is ` 
mistaken when he... declares himself to be a Communist . . .+8 
.. 10 reality and for the practical materialist, i.e., the Communist, it is a matter of 
revolutionizing the existing world, of practically attacking and altering the existing 
situation. 1° 


It is thus anuite clear that in Mars’ ain Engels’ view Communism could not be 
achieved before the division of labor had been abolished, since the interchange- 
ability of people as workers meant their loss of the right to “the products of their 
(own) activity.” Lenin wholeheartedly supported this view, not only on this 
basis but also because the vision of people in the era of a social revolution 
“knowing how to do everything” appealed to him as implying that the repre- 
sentatives of the ancien régime could be immediately replaced by representatives 
of the workers and peasants, who would undoubtedly succeed in ruling the 
country in no worse a fashion than the highly educated officials of the Tsar. 
It is not surprising that the champions of the Revolution adopted a very favorable 
attitude to this view. 


t 


* 


Once we appreciate that the idea of doing away with the division of labor 
completely corresponded to the Communists’ interests, the question arises: Wh 
did Stalin revise this postulate?—Was it no longer necessary in 1952? Stalin’s 
death soon after the publication of The Economic Problems of Socialism in the USS R 
prevents the further investigation of his ideas on this question, but some specula- 
tion is perhaps admissible. It is important to note that Stalin by no means entirely 
renounced the idea of people’s interchangeability as workers. Indeed, he actually 





18 Thid, p. 41. 
19 Thid., p. 42. (Italics in the original.) 
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called for “universally obligatory pclytechnical training,” which, he said, was `- 
necessary in order that “the members of society should have an opportunity of 
freely choosing a profession and not be fettered for the rest of their lives to any 
one profession.” *° This very quotation, however, shows that he took the existence 
of professions and therefore of people’s inequality as a matter of course, thus 
_ adapting Marx’s teaching to his own views on the society of the fututeé.: 

In all probability, Stalin was aware, as the present theoreticians of Communism 
are certainly aware, that the “humiliating” division of labor will not disappear, 
that superiors and subordinates will continue to exist in future, and, as a practical 
politician and a dictator, drew the conclusion that if the division of labor and 
inequality are destined to remain they should be made use of to consolidate the 
regime: people should be allowed to cherish the ‘ambition of rising to'the top, 


` and those who succeed in doing so can always be removed in a purge in order 


that they are not “fettered for the rest of their lives to some one profession.” 

Thus, we are led to the conclusion that Stalin’s revision of Marx’s views on the 
division of labor, in the first place, was more realistic and, in the second place, 
corresponded to the interests of the Communist leadership at that particular time. 

The next question then arises: Why, then, did the Party leaders, ten years after 
Stalin’s death, decide to raise the delicate problem once more and.revise Stalin’s 
revised version, with the obvious intention of reviving one of the most Utopian 
theses of early Marxism? In order to find an answer to this question, we have to 
consider the course taken by the discussion which arose and to which reference 
has already been made. When this discussion began with the publication of 
. Kurylev’s article in October 1962, the editors of Voprosy filosofii were aware of 
its author’s views, since, as already pointed out, he had published an article on 
. the subject in the same journal and in addition a four-hundred-page book on 
Overcoming the Essential Differences Between Mental and Physical Labor, which, in 
| Voprosy filosofi’s opinion, was the “result of many years’ fruitful research.”*1 In 
the sharp discussion that followed, it became evident that while Kurylev’s 
supporters were acting more or less spontaneously his opponents were: following 
the lead of some—perhaps quite highly placed—ideological authority, for otherwise 
it would be difficult to explain the presence side by side among the latter of the 
aged academician Strumilin and a certain Bun Sergeev, described as a fitter at the ` 
Leningrad works “Lenpoligrafmash.” 

Not surprisingly, the opponents of the traditional, Marxian, view -have been 
able to advance some powerful arguments by referring to the situation as it is 
in reality and to trends capable of being demonstrated. Kurylev, the initiator cot 
the discussion, pointed out explicitly that 


. the growing. complexity of the process of social production [and] the colossal 
growth in the volume of knowledge make it necessary for every individual to 
specialize his working activity and, consequently, to increase in depth his concrete, 
Serene knowledge. Without this, man’s practical activity a impossible . . 





20 Bolshevsk, 1952, No. 18, p. 36. 
21 Voprosy filosofii, 1963, No. 11, p. 177. 
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In the system of Communist ones relations, the division and specialization 
of labor will remain essential . 


Another adherent of the same point of view, Y. L. Manevich, wrote: 


The idea that people will, thanks to the “law of the variation of work” [peremeny 
truda], pass from one profession to another and, inter alia, “occupy themselves with 
the sciences” is, at the very least, unconsidered.*% : 


Another ar. Kurylev’s supporters, E. M. Vainshtein, appeals to incontro- 
vertible facts: 


The progress of the social division of labor is accompanied by an increase in 
the number of types of occupation in the socialist economy and culture. This is 
confirmed, in particular, by the fact that the inventory of occupations required for 
processing the population census of 1926 contained 10,371 categories, for that of 
1939 about 19,000 categories and for the 1959 census ‘approximately 30,000 cate- 
gories.24 


Some participants in the dispute, e.g., N. S. Novoselov, attempted to nip 
their rejection of Marx’s prophesy by referring to Marx himself, declaring: 


The process of the division of labor is as infinite as is the development of 
production. This conclusion derives from a well-known utterance of K. Marx’ (see 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Izbrannye pisma [Selected Correspondence], Moscow, 1947, 
pp. 208-9), which, in our view, is interpreted with complete accuracy by A. K. 
Kurylev in his article on the question under discussion. With the transition of society 
from the capitalist method of production to the Communist, it is not the division 
of labor as such but the capitalist form of its manifestation which disappears. It is 
the enslaving character of the social division of labor that disappears.*5 


Incidentally, Novoselov here refers to the very statement of Marx’s which in 
effect was falsely rendered, as pointed out above, owing to an inaccurate trans- 
lation. - 


N. S. Kolubabov, R. I. Kosolapov and I. M. Rossman even venture to throw 
doubt on the authority of Lenin himself: 


In our view, the second point of view, which does not deny the importance of 
narrow specialization, is nearer to the truth. ... A man cannot do literally every- 
thing.?6 


Finally, A.V. Andreyev and Y.V. Timoshkov go so far as to deny the very 
existence of the disputed thesis in “original” Marxism: 


In his article “On the All-Round Development of the Personality Under Com- 
munism,” A. K. Kurylev ... speaks of the law of the variation of work as though 
1t had been established by Marx, But Marx established no such law... . It 1s abso- 


32 Ibid., pp. 23 and 32. 

23 Thid., 1962, No. 10, p. 36. 
a Ibid., 1963, No. 11, p. 96. 
25 Thid., 1963, No. 3, p. 49. 

36 Thid., 1963, No. 11, p. 86. - 
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lutely obvious that Communist society would be unthinkable without a constantly 
developing and intensifying division of labor.?? 


The tactical arguments cited by these who would reject the Marxist idea of a 
vanishing division of labor under Communism are extremely varied; but one 
thought may be found in them all—namely, that it is impossible to do away with 
the division of Boon since there are PERE with specialized knowledge and others 
with none. 

* 


Those who stand for a return to the traditional picture of the Communist 
society of the future are no less definite in the expression of their views. They 
are led by Academician Strumilin, who declares in the article, “Communism and 
the Division of Labor,” already referred to: 


. by referring to Marx, A. Kurylev attempts to back up his opinion concerning 
the necessity for the continued retention under Communism of precisely the “‘profes- 
sional division of labor,” asserting that socialist specialization is just that “new form 
of the division of labor” . . . which he 1s trying to perpetuate for all time to come.— 
An attempt which is obviously hopeless if one takes account of Marx’s authentic 
utterances.28 


Although he succeeds without any trouble in demonstrating the “authenticity” 
of Marx’s, Engels’s and Lenin’s championship of the standpoint that his oppo- 
nents would refute, Strumilin does not fare so well when it comes to present-day 
trends, and here he tries to take refuge in contemplating the future. Marx did, 
indeed, foresee the automation of industrial processes, and his idea of the dis- 
appearance of the division of labor was largely based on the conviction that in 
futare it would be machines, not professions, that would be differentiated, so 
that people would be able to operate machines of any kind. This line of thought 
of Marx’s Strumilin develops into a whole theory, which is not very difficult to 
do: on the one hand, he is able to praise Marx as “a prophet of genius,” and on the 
other hand he occupies a position that is difficult to assail insofar as it has not yet 
proved possible to foresee accurately the social consequences of full automation. 
Even so, a certain G. I. Shemenev, appealing to general principles of historical 
materialism, retorted rather sharply to Shumilin’s assertion that under Communism 
it was machines and not people that would be specialized: 


It should be remarked that Academician S. G. Strumilin, in our view, has drawn 
his conclusions without the necessary clarity and thoroughness when he... denies 
the necessity for workers’ specialization. It is, after all, well known that the prime 
moving force in the professional division of labor is precisely the differentiation 
of the means of labor. It'has not infrequently happened that out of every “hetero- 
geneous” machine there arose a separate mass profession or specialty, which then , 
existed for many decades.?® 


"87 Thid., 1962, No. 10, pp. 42—43. 


28 Ibid., 1963, No. 3, p. 41. (Strumilin’s italics.) 
2? Tid., 1963, No. 9, pp. 30 and 33. 
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A particularly energetic fighter on Marx’s side in this dispute is Kim Sergeev, 
who, as a young fitter, is evidently intended to represent the type of worker with 
an “all-round development and all-round training” who “knows how to do 
everything,” indulging in hunting (in this case, fitting) in the morning and 
criticism (in this case, philosophy) after supper. His first name, Kim, symbolizes 
his fidelity to the Communist ideal, being composed of the initials of the Com- 

“munist Youth International (Kommunistichesky internatsional molodezbi). Kim takes 
to task various participants in the discussion: 


From the point of view of N. S. Novoselov,...“the main point is that the 
division of labor in a Communist society [as a result of the complete abolition of 
private property] entirely loses its enslaving character.” ... How can one fail to 
appreciate that the division of labor is itself already an expression of enslavement !5° 


_ A few lines further on, he writes with indignation: 

“One’s whole life must be devoted to science,” writes Y. L. Manevich in his 
article “The Social and Economic Foundations of. the All-Round Development of 
the .Personality Under Communism.” ... This proposition seems to me to be 
‘incorrect.... This thesis resembles another, equally closely related to it ın both 
form and content: “One’s whole life must be devoted to art.” In order to crown this 
resemblance and make it entirely convincing, it only remains to proclaim: “One’s 
whole life must be devoted to the fitter’s trade P’31 


The possibility is not excluded that Kim Sergeev is not the real author. In 
any case, he is the only one whose profession is given, and his article is obviously 
designed to show that the “working masses” are against the division of labor 
and want that equality that Marx, Engels and Lenin dreamt of. This provides a 
clue to the poh#ical significance of the present discussion, and, to judge by appear- 
ances, the situation is as follows. Marx and Engels were undoubtedly mistaken 
in their interpretation of the trends marking the development of modern society 
as determined by the development of modern industry, which has resulted, not 
in the “simplification,” but in an increased complexity of labor and consequently 
in its further division or specialization. On the other hand, they were quite right 
in their prediction of people’s behavior in the event of the.abolition of private 
property but not of the division of labor. Under these conditions—the conditions 
prevailing today in the Soviet Union—, there inevitably arises, as they expected, 
a class society based on education instead of property. They were right, too, in 
identifying the division of labor with private property, for today we are in a 
position to observe in the USSR “private capitalist tendencies” which assume a 
massive character precisely because people performing a particular form of labor 
consider themselves entitled to enjoy the fruits of this labor. Stalin evidently has 
no fear of a class differentiation arising from the division of labor and speciali- 
zation of knowledge, since he counted on the possibility of ridding himself of 
newly-emerging groups “as classes” by means of violent purges. Today, his 
successors do not have this course to fall back on and, so it would appear, for 


t 


3° Ibid., 1963, No. 11, p. 92. 
31 Ibid., pp. 92—93. 
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this very reason consider it necessary to revive the Marxian ideas of the inter- 
changeability -of workers and the removal of the division of labor under Com- 
munism. This thesis is to help them in the struggle with the constantly growing 
class consciousness of the new intelligentsia. That the present attempts to revive 
the old pre-Stalin view of the division of labor under Communism are directed 
against the new intelligentsia follows from the fact that those who are so energeti- 
cally defending the Stalinist view are representatives of this class. Strumilin, a 
professional revolutionary, states bluntly that Kurylev’s conception represents 
the ideology of the new intelligentsia: 


I do not know whether manv more supporters of this conception will take up 
the cause with the same determination in the columns of Voprosy filosofii, but un- 
doubtedly there are still not a few of them today in the ranks of our intelligentsia. 3? 


The remarks of Kim Sergeev’s that we have quoted also bear witness to the 
hostility he feels toward those who have been lucky enough to be able to “devote 
their whole life to science.” Finally, iz is a conspicuous fact that the views on the 
question of the division of labor waich were officially approved of as late as 1954 
and which guaranteed the intelligentsia a privileged position in Soviet society— 
and for this reason were criticized by Strumilin—were modified in 1963 in the 
latest edition of the official handbook on political economy, precisely in order to 
deprive the intelligentsia of these privileges. There we read: 


Whereas under socialism substantial differences remain between mental and 
physical labor, ...1n the society of Communism an organic unification of mental 
and physical labor will take place.... The intelligentsia will cease to be a special 
social stratum . . .33 


Once we have realized against whom the efforts to revive the views “inherited 
from the socialist-Utopians” are directed, we are in a position to say who is the 
moving force behind these attempts. The answer is: those people who have a 
place only in a society which calls itself classless and which is founded on the 
abolition of private property—in other words, the Party apparatus, those people 
whose “profession” consists in being Communists and who would become 
superfluous as soon as knowledge, skill and professional qualifications replaced 
the Party ticket as the decisive criterion of a man’s social status. It consequently 
becomes clear that the discussion we have been considering is no mere scholastic 
dispute but a class struggle deliberately undertaken by the Party apparatus with 
the new, especially the technical, intelligentsia, in which the former aims at 
securing the interchangeability of workers in order, as the wielder of political 
power, to be able, without let or hindrance, to transfer people from one situation 
to another, while the latter maintains that people, as workers, cannot always be 
transferred or replaced by virtue of their individual abilities and knowledge. 

Those waging the dispute have shown themselves prepared to make use on 
occasion of cunning maneuvers in which references to Stalin, whom neither side 

~~ 48 Thid., 1963, No. 3, p. 38. 


K, L Shaniev (ed.), Pobsicheskaya ekoromya (Political Economy), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1963, pp. 
542—43, 
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regards with particular favor, play an important part. As a rule, “de-Stalinization” 
in the dispute takes the form of a return to Marx, as a weapon in the hands of the 
Party apparatus to attack the positions of the new intelligentsia. Occasionally, 
however, we encounter the opposite tendency. Manevich, for example, who, as 
we have seen, is a particularly energetic champion of the division of labor and the 
inequality of workers in accordance with their training and education, suddenly 
declares: 


Something else that strikes me as not standing up to examination are the proposi- 
tions advanced by Stalin on the retention under complete Communism of what he 
calis “insubstantial differences” between mental and physical labor. . . 

Such an assertion, in fact, perpetuates the social differences between mental 
and physical labor, between the “leading cadres” and the “workers,” whereas 
Communist society will not know these differences.?4 


Manevich is not the only one who is anxious to weaken the position of the 
“leading cadres” while strengthening that of workers with special skills or 
knowledge. Andreyev and Timoshkov write: 


It is a known fact that social groups arise as a result of the division of labor. 
Above, we showed that in a Communist society the division of labor will develop 
intensively; this means that Communist society will be divided into professional 
groups... 

If the work of leadership under Communism were to be a lifelong profession, 
the opposition between mental and physical labor would not be liquidated, since 
leadership consists of purely mental work.?5 


The point of this apparently scholastic question also becomes clear if one 
bears in mind that in Soviet society there does in fact exist a group membership 
of which is not based on professional qualifications and which officially does not 
owe its existence to the division of labor but which fulfills the function of “leader- 
ship”; this is the Party apparatus, the “Party whips” (pogonyaly),°* whose busi- 
ness it is to see that others work. Thus, the demand that a man’s trade or profession 
should be the sole criterion of his social status, irrespective of whether he holds 
a leading position or not, and that the non-professional “leading cadres” should 
be abolished is tantamount to a demand for the abolition of the Party dictator- 
‘ship and the transference of power to the specialists. 


x 


The whole dispute is by no means over, and may well continue for some time 
to come. At present, the balance in numbers is in favor of those who would retain 
the division of labor, but their “orthodox”? opponents clearly enjoy greater 
suppott from “the powers that be,” and in the end the victory, by means of 
administrative measures, will probably go to the latter group. Nevertheless, we 
may draw certain conclusions which are relevant to general matters of Soviet- 





4 Voprosy filosofii, 1962, No. 10, pp. 35—36. 
35 Thid., pp. 43—44, 
38 See Bulletin, 1963, No. 10, p. 12. 
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ology. First of all, we are dealing with what is a genuine discussion, in the course 
of which contradictory opinions are being aired on questions that are of great 
political moment. Reviewing its course so far, we find that similar discussions also 
took place under Stalin, for Stalin by n0 means immediately decided to “revise” the 
unambiguous utterances of Marx and Engels. But in Stalin’s day we learnt of such 
things only when Stalin considered the time had come to inform “certain comrades” 
publicly that they were mistaken, even referring in the process to his own writings. 


To some readers, these observations, especially insofer as they concern the 

~ Stalin period, may seem surprising, for they are accustomed to think of Soviet 
society as a “monolith” and the discovery that this “monolith” is by no means so 
monolithic as they had thought comes as something of a shock. It is, however, quite- 
natural. A Communist government, like any other, has to take decisions, but in 
its—the Communist government’s—case these decisions have to pursue the pro- 
gtam of abolishing private property under varying conditions. And precisely 
because these conditions are constantly changing the Communist leaders cannot 
afford to repeat mechanically what has been laid down by the “classics.” Again 
and again, they have to seek the decision that is most appropriate in the given 
circumstances, and this is impossible without a general discussion of all the 
arguments. 

Secondly, on examining the disputes that arise on such seemingly scholastic 
points, we find that theoretical postulates are in fact political slogans that express 
the interests of one or another social class. From this it follows in general that 
no analysis of “ideological” conflicts in the Communist world is complete until 
we have succeeded in establishing with maximum finality whose interests are 
expressed by the postulates in question, since these postulates are merely the ex- 
pression, in terms of an ideological jargon, of the normal interests of a class or 
social group. 

Thirdly, it should be pointed out that the idea (fairly widespread in the. West) 
of Stalin as a “dogmatist” with whom it is appropriate to contrast the “prag- 
matist” Khrushchev is a primitive one. In Anti-Dibring, Engels had declared: 


The removal of the rift between town and country is thus no Utopia, even insofar 
as ıt presupposes the most even distribution possible of large-scale industry through- 
out the country. Admittedly, civilization has left us, in the form of the large cities, 
a heritage the removal of which will cost much time and effort. But they must and 
will be removed, even if it be a long-drawn-out process. Whatever fate may await 
the German empire of the Prussian nation, Bismarck can go down to the grave proud 
in the’ knowledge that his favorite wish, the destruction of the large cities, will 
surely be fulfilled.3? 





37 Marx and Engels, Werke, Vol. XX, pp. 276—77. This passage is accompanied by the following 
editorial note: “In all probability, Engels is here referring to Bismarck’s spesch in the Second Chamber 
of the Prussian Landtag on March 20, 1852.... Bismarck gave rein to the hatred of the Prussian Junkers 
for the large cities as the centers of the revolutionary movement, declaring that he mistrusted the popu- 
lation of the large cities and that the true Prussian people did not live there. “If the large cities rise once 
more, the latter [the Prussian people] will know-how to force them to obedience, even if it means razing 
them from the face of the earth.” (Jbid., pp. aa 
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In the course of the discussion then going on—for the most part behind closed 
doors—on the subject of the division of labor, Stalin suddenly declared that the 
removal of “essential” differences between town and country 


... does not, of course, mean that the destruction of the opposition between town 
and country must lead to the “destruction of the large cities” (see Engels’s Anr- 
Daubring).*8 


Engels’s words were no empty piece of eloquence, but conveyed the logical 
conclusion which he had drawn from his analysis of the results of the division of 
labor, the expression of his conviction that equality cannot be achieved until the 
large cities have been done away with. For Stalin, on the other hand, in the 
circumstances then obtaining, the idea of equality was of no interest, and so he 
casually dismissed what was one of the most important postulates of Marxian 
theory. Since this is by no means the only instance and Communist leaders, 
_ beginning with Lenin, have nonchalantly thrown overboard various, sometimes 
very important, postulates such as those of the need for the country’s indus- 
trialization as a condition for the victory of Communism, of world revolution as 
a condition for the victory of socialism in one country, of the withering away 
of the state under socialism and Communism, the inadmissibility of peaceful 
coexistence of capitalism and socialism, or the abolition of money under socialism, 
it should have been clear long ago that in the policies of Communism it is not 
individual ideas but the interests of the Communist regime, a regime based on 
the abolition of private property, that are decisive. When this has been realized, 
it then becomes clear that what are known as “ideological” conflicts within 
Communism ate not something beyond the reach of analysis: it always happens 
` in the end either that one of the parties abandons Communism, i.e., the principle 
of abolishing private property, or that one interpretation of the interests of 
Communism proves to be less realistic than the other and so loses importance. 
In any event, a conflict within Communism on some particular “ideological,” i.e., 
tactical, point only holds a danger for Communism when one of the parties 
concerned ceases to be Communist. 


Fourthly, . “‘de-Stalinization” by no means always means what Western 
observers hold it to mean, viz., liberalization. It may—and often does—amount 
to the “sacrificing of Stalin in the name of Stalinism,” since the Party theoreticians 
are well aware of the hatred that surrounded Stalin and naturally frequently make 
use of this hatred in order, as in the present instance, to return to authentic 
Marxism and secure a consistent Communist policy. 


Finally, an examination of the dispute on the fate of the division of labor 
reveals the picture of a class struggle being waged between the two main classes 
of Soviet society, the Party apparatus and the new technical intelligentsia, in which 
the former is striving to effect a return to original Marxism while the latter is 
trying to subject it to a revision. 
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Within the framework of the present article, it is impossible to examine in 
detail the chances of either side of scoring a victory, but it is important to stress 
that the ultimate issue is as yet entirely obscure. It is impossible to agree with 
those observers who, having discovered that a struggle is going on (without, for 
the most part, being aware that Soviet society has atvays been divided by internal 
conflicts); conclude that the “revisionists,” i.e., the non-Communist forces in 
Soviet society, have already won. The Party apparatus still has all the means of 
repression in its hands, and if, through a variety of circumstances—the age of the 
dictator, economic difficulties, the unfavorable age structure of the population, 
etc.—it refrains from using these means, this does not signify that it has lost control 
of the course of social and political developments within the country. 


The Significance of the Reestablishment of the Supreme 
Command of the Soviet Armed Forces 


Nixoiar GALAY 


The celebration of Khrushchev’s seventieth birthday on April 17 brought 
the sensational military and political news that Khrushchev, in addition to being 
First Secretary of the Party Central Committee and head of the Soviet govern- 
ment, is also Supreme Commander of the Soviet Armed Forces. The news came 
not in the form of an official announcement of this appointment but as a birthday 
- greeting to Khrushchev from the Soviet Armed Forces, which was published on 
April 18 in Krasnaya zvezda, the central organ of the Soviet Defense Ministry. It 
was headed as follows: 


Greetings from the Soviet Armed Forces to First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR, Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces of the Soviet 
Union, Comrade Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev. 


After an enumeration of Khrushchev’s services not only in high Party and 
"state posts but also as a military commissar during the Civil War, as member of the 
Military Councils of various military districts before World War II and as a “Party 
and military leader during the Great Patriotic War,” the greeting continued: 


Your activities as Supreme Commander of the Soviet Armed Forces are of 
exceptionally great importance. With your vast experience of state and Party work, 
your ability to penetrate deeply into the manifestations of social life and explain 
them theoretically, and your wide knowledge of military affairs, you are making 
an invaluable contribution to the progress of Soviet military thought and to practical 
military development. 


The appointment of Khrushchev to the rank of Supreme Commander has 
not been carried out under any known decree of the Supreme Soviet, which 
under Article 49, Paragraph “m” of the Soviet Constitution is responsible for 
making appointments and changes within the Soviet Higher Command, or of the 
Council of Ministers or the Party Central Committee. However, despite the merely 
semi-official nature of the announcement, there can be no doubt that Khrushchev 
really does occupy the position of Supreme Commander, and the fact that he 
was mentioned as such on two occasions prior to his seventieth birthday suggests 
that he has been occupying it for some time. The most recent mention was in 
March 1964, by General of the Army A. A. Yepishev, Head of the Central 
Political Department of the Army and Navy, in his article “The Education of 
the Citizen in Uniform” in the Party theoretical organ Kommunist : 

A tremendous contribution to the cause of the further development and strength- 
ening of the Soviet Armed forces was made personally by the First Secretary of the 
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Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, Supreme Commander N. S. Khrushchev. 


The first mention was by Defense Minister Marshal Malinovsky in his speech 
at the Twenty-Second Party Congress on October 23, 1961: 


The basic concrete tasks of the armed forces and the trend of military develop- 
ment in our country under present conditions were clearly and expressively formu- 
lated by our Supreme Commander, Nikita Sezgeyevich Khrushchev, in his historic 
report at the Fourth Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in 1960.2 


Although Malinovsky’s reference to Khrushchev as “our Supreme Com- 
mander” could at the time have been taken figuratively, as emphasizing Khrush- 
chev’s influence on Soviet military doctrine and the corresponding reorganization 
of the armed forces, it may now be assumed that Malinovsky’s words were meant 
literally, i.e., that Khrushchev was then already Supreme Commander, and may 
well have been at the time of his speech before the Supreme Soviet in January 
1960, in which he proclaimed a new military doctrine under which strategic 
rocket-born nuclear weapons were to be the principal weapons of the Soviet 
armed forces. 


Nevertheless, the news of Khrushchev’s new position is only now being 
carefully revealed, and even so not to the general public, either in the USSR 
itself or in the West. The birthday greeting appeared only in Krasnaya zvezda 
and the Party theoretical journal Kemmunist, both of which are specialized publica- 
tions only obtainable on subscription, and not in the main organs of the Soviet 
press such as Pravda, Izvestia or Komsomolskaya pravda. 


Thus, three facts become apparent: 

1. The post of Supreme Commander of the Soviet Armed Forces has been 
reestablished for peacetime. 

2. Both the reestablishment of this post and Khrushchev’s appointment to 
it have been kept secret for a considerable time, two years at least. 

3. Never before has so much power—consisting in the functions of First 
Secretary of the Party Central Committee, Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and Supreme Commander of the Soviet Armed Forces—been concentrated in the 
hands of a single person in the USSR during peacetime. Only Stalin has ever 
wielded such official power, but this was during World War I, from July 1941 
to September 1945. 


These facts reveal several important changes in the military organization and 
political structure of the USSR. ` 


a 
= 


The reintroduction of the post of Supreme Commander in the USSR during 
peacetime must be considered as logical and inevitable in the atomic age. Indeed, 


1 Kommunist, 1964, No. 5, pp 64—65. 
2 Pravda, October 25, 1961. 
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it is surprising that such a step was not taken for so long; the Soviet Constitution 
of 1936 is, after all, extremely vague—and has evidently been made so inten- 
tionally—regarding the question who the chief of the armed forces is. As an atomic 
superpower, the USSR is in a state of armed coexistence with the other atomic 
superpower, the USA, a state based on the balance of forces between both sides 
and on the readiness of each to carry out atomic reprisals if necessary. Such a 
deterrent system requires the presence of a single responsible person, in the 
form of a Supreme Commander, to bring it into operation at a moment’s notice, 
‘ since the warning time in case of a nuclear rocket attack is a mere 15—20 minutes. 
Under the US Constitution, the US President is not only head of state and prime 
minister but also Commander in Chief of the US Armed Forces. In the USSR, 
the position is different. Under the 1936 Constitution, it is not clear whether the 
formal peacetime head of the armed forces is the Supreme Soviet as a whole, the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium (the collective president of the USSR), the Chairman 
of the Supreme Soviet Presidium, the Chairman of the Council of Ministers or 
the Minister of Defense. It can, however, be definitely said that the Minister of 
Defense is not the Supreme Commander, but rather the administrative head of 
the- Soviet armed forces responsible for their entire peacetime and wartime 
military training. Under Article 68 of the Constitution, the Minister of Defense 
is subordinate to the Council of Ministers, but this body is not in supreme com- 
mand of the armed forces either. The same can be said of the Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. It can only be assumed that the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, as the collective head of state with the prerogative of declaring war 
and concluding peace and ratifying by its decrees the proposals of the Council 
of Ministers relating to changes and appointments within the “higher command 
of the Armed Forces of the USSR,” is constitutionally the head of the armed 
forces. This would mean that under the Constitution the 33 members of the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium would each have a finger on the atomic trigger. On 
the other hand, only a person completely ignorant of the principles underlying 
the Soviet power structure would admit the possibility that such an example of 
absurd military organization could exist in the USSR. Indeed, such theorizing 
is probably completely useless anyway, since the main function of the Soviet 
Constitution is to provide a democratic fagade to conceal the fact that the state 
is ruled by a Communist Party oligarchy. Even a study of the Party structure is 
unrewarding, since neither the Party Rules nor the most recent Party Program, 
which contains only the basic principle that the Party should have control over 
the armed forces, link such control with any specific Party function. 
For the above reasons, it is necessary to examine the organizational system of 
_ the Soviet armed forces both in peace and war. During the 1918—21 Civil War, 
for example, a supreme command existed in the form of the Revolutionary War 
Council, a collective body having the People’s Commissar for Defense as its 
chairman and the Commander in Chief as one of its members. This purely military 
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body was subordinate to the Labor and Defense Council, a political organ presided 
over by Lenin himself, who directed the war through the Revolutionary War 
Council and the Commander in Chief.4 The Revolutionary War Council and the 
People’s Commissariat for Defense were retained after the end of the Civil War, 
but the position of Commander in Chief in this Council was abolished in 1924, 
when the army was reformed and put on a peacetime footing.’ During this 
period, which lasted until the outset of Soviet-German hostilities in 1941, there 
was no supreme commander, nor, after the abolition of the Labor and Defense 
Council, a supreme command. As we have seen, the People’s Commissar for 
Defense and the Revolutionary War Council, renamed the Higher Military Coun- 
cil in 1934, did not fulfill the functions of the high command. 

In the work Military Strategy, edited by Marshal Sokolovsky, it was quite 
correctly remarked that “by no means everything had beea done by the beginning 
of the Great Patriotic War. For example, a High Command was not set up in 
time.”8 When the High Command was established, the first shots were already 
being fired. On June 23, 1941, the High Command Headquarters was set up 
under the chairmanship of People’s Commissar for Defense Marshal Timoshenko. 
On June 30, the State Defense Committee, which corresponded to the old Labor 
and Defense Council, was set up under the chairmanship of Stalin. On July 10, 
the State Defense Committee renamed the High Command the Supreme Com- 
mand, which also came under the chairmanship of Stalin, while on August 8 
Stalin, who was already First Secretary of the Party Central Committee, 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars and Chairman of the State 
Defense Committee, was appointed Supreme Commander of the Soviet armed 
forces, and thus wielded absolute military and political power.’ All these organi- 
zational measures were implemented by decrees signed by the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, the Council of People’s Ccmmissars and the Party Central Committee, 
except for the decree setting up the High Command Headquarters, which was 
evidently passed in a EE hurry and was signed only by the last two of these 
three bodies. 

On September 9, 1945, i.e., after World War II and Soviet military operations 
in the Far East, the State Defense Committee, the highest body responsible for 
the direction of the Soviet military effort, was abolished by a decree of the 
Supreme Soviet.® It must be assumed that at the same time the Supreme Command 
Headquarters and the position of Supreme Commander were also abolished, 
although no decree to this effect was passed by the Supreme Soviet Presidium. 
Stalin remained Chairman of the Council of Ministers and Defense Minister, but 
ceded the latter position in 1946 to the political Marshal Bue 
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Thus, only during World War IL was there a well-conceived and all- 
embracing system of supreme command. Moreover, as a result of Stalin’s author- 
ity as an absolute dictator this system changed little until his death in 1953, 
despite the fact that the Supreme Command did not officially exist after 1945. 


From 1953 to 1960—61, a supreme command did not exist either formally or 
in fact. The Soviet armed forces were controlled by professional military and 
military-political administrators, namely the Defense Ministers, Marshals Bul- 
ganin, Zhukov and Malinovsky. It was, however, during this very period that 
there arose the real possibility of a push-button atomic war, which required more 
than ever the presence of a supreme commander with full military and political 
powers. In 1960, Khrushchev proclaimed before the Supreme Soviet the new 
Soviet military doctrine, which may be described as adapting nuclear rocket 
forces primarily for “cold” psychological warfare, and not only for a “hot” 
war. The Berlin and Cuba crises which followed made the creation of a supreme 
command a logical necessity, since such aggressive maneuvering always involves 
the risk of a “hot” war. In the book Military Strategy not only are the advantages 
stressed of unified leadership such as practiced by Stalin in World War I,® but 
such a system is recommended for present use: 


It is quite obvious that the principles of unified leadership of [a country’s] war 
effort in its political, economic and military aspects and centralization of command 
over the armed forces accompanied by a judicious blend of team-work and personal 
responsibility on the part of the leaders themselves, [principles] developed in our 
country and tried in practice, are entirely applicable in present conditions as well.}° 


The book later becomes more specific: 


All control over the country and the Armed Forces during time of war will be 
exercised by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
it being possible that a higher organ for control of the country and the armed 
forces will be established. This higher organ of control may be provided with the 
same plenary powers as was the State Defense Committee during the Great Patriotic 
War and be headed by the First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and head of the government, who may also be charged 
with the functions of Supreme Commander of all the armed forces... . Direct 
command over the armed forces in war will evidently be exercised by the Headquar- 
ters of the Supreme Command as before. The Headquarters will be a collective 
organ of leadership under the chairmanship of the Supreme Commander,#+ 


Thus, for the first time Soviet military theory has organically linked the post 
of Supreme Commander with the functions of First Secretary of the Party Central 
Committee, who is also to be head of the state apparatus at the same time. 

It should be noted that although the book mentions the possibility of the 
creation of a higher organ of control over the armed forces in time of war under 
present conditions, there is no indication that such an organ in the form of a 
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supreme command existed at the time’ the book was published, namely in the 
fall of 1962. Ic can now be said that the supreme command was established, 
‘either before or during either the Berlin or the Cuba crisis, not as a temporary 
measure but as a permanent institution also for times of reduced tension such as 
the past eighteen’ months have been. 


The concentration in peacetime of political and military power in the hands 
of the First Secretary of the Party Central Committee means that this power is 
peculiar not to Khrushchev personally but to the position itself. 


* 


It can be assumed that this concentration of power was intended to regularize ` 
not only’control over the “atomic button” but the transfe- of power in the USSR, 
which is the most important problem in Soviet domestic politics at the present 
_ time. In 1947, US diplomat George Kennan correctly observed in his article 

“The Sources of Soviet Conduct” (which he incidentally had to write under the 
pseudonym “X” on account of his diplomatic position) that the problem of the 
succession to power in the USSR was among the most difficult facing the Com- 
munist leaders. Kennan pointed out that after Lenin’s death Stalin needed over 
ten years to establish and consolidate his authority, a period which brought , 
tremendous upheavals and sacrifices, and then asked the question what would 
happen after Szalin’s death.12 We now know that Khrushchev needed over five 
years to consolidate his position, and the resultant upheavals, although not 
exactly bloody, were no less dangerous for the Communist regime. We have only 
to remember the Beria affair, the struggle within the “collective leadership,” 
de-Stalinization, the overthrow of the so-called “‘anti-Party group,” the case of 
Marshal Zhukov and the after-effects of de-Stalinization, consisting in Khrush- 
thev’s fight against top Party functionaries and against dangerous tendencies 
toward emancipation in the army, in society, among the intellectuals and partic- 
ularly the young people, and, finally, against the older marshals in respect to the 
changeover to the new military doctrine. Moreover, these conflicts have not yet 
been removed, and will certainly flare up once more upon the next change of 
leadership in the USSR if there is initially a “collective leadership” such as existed 
after Stalin’s death. It was the absence of any regularized constitutional and prac- 
tical procedure for setting up,a new leader which caused not only the upheavals 
we ‘have mentioned, but also, indirectly, the present split in the Communist 
world. Only with considerable difficulty has Khrushchev succeeded in reestab- 
lishing what is, in effect, a one-man dictatorship—although certainly different from 
Stalin’s absolute dictatorship—, which is the only form of rule under which the 
single-party, centralized and planned Communist system can function smoothly. 


‘Tt is clear that the 70-year-old Khrushchev is now forced to think seriously of 
how to exclude the possibility of another collective leadership and a new struggle 
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for power after his death. Past experience has shown that a future “crown 
prince” must be given a better starting position than Malenkov had after Stalin’s 
death. Although under Stalin Malenkov held the position of de facto leader of the 
Patty apparatus, this position had been deprived of any real significance by Stalin 
himself, who ruled via his personal secretariat, which controlled the secret police 
(the MVD and MGB) and the state apparatus. Indeed, Malenkov was denied all 
access to the state apparatus; he did not hold any position in the government and 
had no personal connections with the army. It is therefore hardly surprising that 
Malenkov was able to hold on to the major portion of his inherited power, i.e., 
the positions of First Secretary of the Party Central Committee and chairman of 
the government, for only ten days. During the first redistribution of power, 
Malenkov lost his position as First Secretary of the Party Central Committee and 
retained only the state apparatus, over which, however, he had no firm hold, 
since the police was controlled by Beria and the army by Marshal Bulganin, 
along with Marshals Vasilevsky and Zhukov. Upon the liquidation of Beria, who 
as chief of the secret police constituted a threat to all members of the collective 
leadership, and the subordination of the MVD and KGB to the Party Central 
Committee, the importance of the Party Central Committee secretariat and its 
` First Secretary Khrushchev, and also of the army under. Bulganin, rose auto- 
matically. As we know, Khrushchev and Bulganin were chiefly instrumental in 
overthrowing Malenkov, who had no real power and who had overestimated 
the importance of the state apparatus. 


‘The measures now being taken by Khrushchev to ensure a smooth transfer 
of power to a successor have been much more carefully thought out than those 
taken by Stalin. They reveal a number of tendencies. The first is that the objective 
need, for the military and foreign policy reasons we have given, for the concentra- 
tion of political and military power in the hands of a single person is being 
made use of for internal politics. Secondly, the Party’s primacy over the state 
apparatus is being strengthened. The incorporation of the position of head of 
government in the functions of the Party First Secretary is one of the outward 
signs of this development. Thirdly, the concentration of the positions of Party 
First Secretary, head of government and Supreme Commander in one man is 
obviously intended as a permanent change in the power structure, and not merely 
as a temporary, random measure. Finally, it has become clear since about 1960 
_ that a certain person is being groomed for taking over the leadership of the coun- 

try, ie., he is being given a good starting position for such a take-over. It would 
seem that Brezhnev is this person. A political apparatchik like Khrushchev, he 
was “elected” chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium and relinquished his 
„position of Party Central Committee sectetary in 1960, just before the breakdown 
of the Paris summit conference as a result of the U-2 incident. Although previous 
chairmen of the Supreme Soviet Presidium, namely Kalinin, Shvernik and 
Voroshilov, had been mere figureheads with little political influence, under 
Brezhnev the post acquired a new importance. As a Soviet representative in his 
own tight, Brezhnev began to make important political and working visits to 
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other countries, appear before the press, etc. Such an upgrading of the post 
could hardly have taken place without Khrushchev’s help. Indeed, by having his 
own man as chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium Khrushchev has consoli- 
dated his own position. Thus, Khrushchev’s appointment as Supreme Commander 
doubtless took place under a decree of the Supreme Sov-et Presidium, although 
such a decree has not been published. 


However, at this time Brezhnev could still not be considered as Khrushchev’s 
successor. In May 1960, Frol Kozlov was the second man in the Party after 
Khrushchev. Kozlov had been transferred from the position of First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers to the Party Central Committee secretariat, 
which had been reduced to five members. Even at the time there was some doubt 
as to whether Kozlov’s transfer and the reduction of the secretariat, approved 
at a plenary session of the Party Central Committee in April, had been carried 
out on Khrushchev’s initiative; it can now be said that these measures were 
even directed against him. Three years later, in April 1963, Kozlov was forced 
to withdraw from active politics completely, allegedly for health reasons; how- 
ever, shortly before, Khrushchev and Kozlov had disagreed violently on the 
question of whether Yugoslavia was worthy of being called a “socialist” country 
in the pertinent May Day slogan of the Party Central Committee. As we know, 
Khrushchev emerged the victor in this dispute. In June, Brezhnev was again 
transferred to the Party Central Committee secretariat, to all intents and purposes 
replacing Kozlov. This appointment was remarkable in that, contrary to the 
established practice, Brezhnev retained the chairmanship of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, i.e., the body which constitutes the collective head of the Soviet 
state. It is this fact which makes it possible to regard Brezhnev as Khrushchev’s 
real deputy. The concentration of Party, state and military authority in the hands 
of the First Secretary of the Party Central Committee will automatically favor 
Brezhnev when Khrushchev leaves this position. Brezhnev is not only the 
virtual head of the Party apparatus and Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium 
but also has close personal ties with the political apparatus of the armed forcés, 
since he was deputy head of the political department of one of the fronts in World 
War II and also Deputy Head of the Central Political Department of the Army 
and Navy in 1953-54. Although Khrushchev’s measures have not bestowed 
any constitutional rights on Brezhnev, it is the first time in the USSR that a ruling 
dictator has so thoroughly paved the way for his successor. Of course, whether 
Brezhnev will profit from his advantageous position will depend on his personal 
qualities. 

Thus, the creation in peacetime of a supreme command clearly serves the 
requirements of both Soviet foreign policy, a sphere which now includes Sino- - 
Soviet relations, as well as internal policy, inasmuch as the domination of the 
Party bas been strengthened by combining the functions cf the First Secretary of 
the Party Central Committee with the highest state and military functions. In 
an analysis of Malinovsky’s speech at the Twenty-Second Party Congress in 1962, 
it was observed in these columns: 
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. the ominous incredse in the role of the former handmaid of policy—military 
strategy—in the USSR is not accompanied by a corresponding increase in the polit- 
ical importance of the ‘military leaders. The integration of military strategy and 
policy is manifesting itself in the assumption, not of a political role by the military 
leaders, but of a military role by the civilian political leaders.18 


The resurrection of the supreme command by Khrushchev E confirmed 


the above conclusion. 
* 


Why has the reestablishment in the USSR of the Supreme Command and the 
appointment of Khrushchev as Supreme Commander been surrounded by so 
much secrecy? Certainly, Malinovsky’s reference to Khrushchev as “our Supreme 
Commander” at the Twenty-Second Party Congress can hardly have failed to 
attract the attention of Western military and political leaders, who during the 
Cuban crisis were probably well aware whose finger was on the Soviet atomic 
button, just as Harriman probably knew, during the negotiations on the setting 
up of a “hot” line between Washington and Moscow, that the Moscow end would 
be in Khrushchev’s office and not in the Supreme Soviet Presidium. In the same 
way, the top Soviet military and political leaders knew of Khrushchev’s appoint- 
ment. And yet it can be safely assumed that neither in the USSR nor in the West 

_ did the man in the street know anything about it. It must therefore be assumed 
that the Soviet and US leaders did not consider it necessary to inform the general 
public either of their own country or of the opposite side, whether through the 
press or the radio. It is not our task here to examine the motives of Western 
leaders in pursuing this policy of secrecy. Possibly political considerations con- 
nected with peaceful coexistence were involved. On the Soviet side, the reasons 
may have been psychological. Without detracting from Khrushchew’s undoubt- 

‘ edly valuable military services during World War I, his personal courage as 

in flying, alone among the Politburo members, to visit partisan detachments 
behind the German lines, and the intuition and boldness of thought revealed in 
his new military doctrine, there is no doubt that the history of the Russian, and 
later Soviet, army contains many more colorful military leaders, among them 

Stalin; under these circumstances it may have been considered that while the 

- old generation of front-line warriors was still alive the news of Khrushchev’s 

appointment as Supreme Commander could only be released in small doses. 

It is here that we see an admission by Khrushchev of his own weakness. In the 
article by A. Karavaev entitled “The Sick Dictatorship,” published in the 
Bulletin (1961, No. 12), the Soviet dictatorship under Khrushchev is described 
as '“‘sick” because it lacks the essential element of absolute power. The concentra- 
tion of military and political power in Khrushchev’s hands does nothing to alter 
this fact. 
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The State of Agriculture in the Comecon Countries 


l STEFAN C. STOLTE 

The news that almost all the Comecon countries were being forced to buy 
large amounts of grain from the “capitalist” world was received in the West ` 
with more surprise than it warranted. That such a development was inevitable, 
failing a drastic agricultural reform, could be and was in fact foreseen.! There ` 
is now no doubt at all that Comecon agriculture is in a severe crisis whose 
implications extend beyond Comecon itself to the realm of international politics. 
The industrialization of many developing countries will lead to demands for 
better living standards in these countries and to a more rapid growth of the 
world’s population, and hence to an ever increasing demand for food, which 
will mean that the power blocs will lose or gain in influence according to the 
contributions they can make to the world’s food supply. Moscow, for example, 
cannot maintain its position of power by virtue of its nuclear arms alone. The 
present agricultural crisis, which has already done considerable harm to the 
reputation of Comecon, can only be overcome if the countries concerned face 
up to its causes. 

In this article we shall attempt to prove the following three theses, which 
characterize the present state of Comecon agriculture. Fizstly, the Moscow brand 
of Marxism-Leninism has so far been a total failure in agriculture. Soviet agri- 
culture is almost the most inefficient in Comecon. (Significantly, the highest 
standards of agriculture are to be found in those very countries which had already 
reached these standards before becoming Communist.) Secondly, the Soviet 
Communist assertion that the economies of the Comecon countries show an 
increasing tendency to reach a common level is certainly proving to be wrong 
as regards agriculture, and those Comecon countries with particularly favorable 
natural conditions for agricultural development are being held back by attempts 
to bring about this “leveling-out” process artificially. Thirdly, the production 
figures for 1963 underline the present agricultural crisis in Comecon and signify 
the breakdown of Soviet agricultural planning. 

In order to prove our three theses, the Communist statistics themselves must 
be studied. Of particular help in this regard is the survey “The Economic Ad- 
vance of the Socialist Countries,”* which appeared as a supplement to the 
August 1963 issue of the Prague publication Problems of Peace and Socialism. First, 
however, we shall establish the levels of industrial development of the individual 
Comecon countries in order to determine which countries are the least industrial- 
ized and whether they are compensated for this by having an advanced agriculture. 





1 Bulletin, Munich, 1963, No. 7, p. 11. . 
2 The industrial statistics in this survey have been analysed in the present author’s article “Economic 
Cooperation in the Communist World,” Bulletin, 1964, No. 2. 
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In the above-mentioned survey, the production figures for most branches 
of industry are unfortunately given only for the “socialist camp” in its entirety; 
electric power generation is, however, broken down (in Table 9) by countries. 
The degree of industrialization of each country can be determined with a fair 
degree of accuracy by calculating, on the basis of this table, its per capita genera- 
tion of electric power, which after all plays a key role in modern industry. We 
arrive at the following figures: 


Per Capita Generation of Electric Power in the Comecon Countries, 1962 


(Kiowatt-Hours) 
Bulgaria coses idene eee ee eee eee 755 Mongolia ......... cece eee 300 
Czechoslovakia ....... 0... cece eens 2,080 Polad 5%: 3.23 ash Peewee ence 1,161 
Eastern Germany .........eceseeee 2,635 Rumania 2... ccc cece cece eee eee 541 
Hungary oo... cece ec ec cece eee eees 901 TWISSRe to ice atnnntve AEA 1,654 


Thus, as regards industrial development the countries fall into three distinct 
groups; Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia and the USSR belong to the first, 
Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria to the second, and Rumania and Mongolia to 
the third and most backward group. Within each group, no country has less 
than half the per capita electric power generation of another. On the other hand, 
the figure for Eastern Germany, for example, is over three times that for Bulgaria, 
nearly five times that for Rumania and almost nine times that for Mongolia. It 
is therefore clear that the differences between the levels of industrial production 
in the Comecon countries will disappear—if at all—only in the far distant future. 

What is the situation in regard to agriculture? The criterion here ate pro- 
duction figures, not in their absolute form nor in relation to the size of the 
population so much as in relation to the cultivated area. Table 21 of the survey 
gives the following figures for wheat, corn, sugar beet and potatoes: 


Yield per Unit Area of Main Crops in the Comecon Countries, Prewar, 1950 and 1961 





P Q@detric Tons per Hectare) 
Wheat——__—_—_- — Com ——_—_—_. 

Prewac 1950, 1961 Prewar 1950 1961 
Bülgára Soho. sts soit sind nit resets ety iiss 1.31 1.21 1.54 1.36 0.87 2.22 
Czechoslovakia... 06... cece eee eee 1.71 1.89 2.43 2.14 1.70 2.62 
Eastern Germany..............000- 2.46 2.74* 3,11** 2.60 2.40* 2,189 
Han gary asians siesibe Sarees iontas aes 1.37 1.51 1.79** 1.88 1.56 2.51** 
Poland isc sonnei salen cnn sins ince’ 1.46 1.28 1.93** — — — 
Rumania oo... cece eee eee ee eee -~ 1.03 0.80 1.34 1.04 0.74 1.67 
TSS Risse teanen atie 0: aisctite a es 1.014 1.11*4 = 1.694 1.39 1.06* 2.39 

————Sugar Beet: —_§—— Potatoes ——___—__ 

Prewar 1950 1961 Prewar 1950 1961 
Bulgaria... 0... cece eee eee eee eee ee 17.67 8.52 21.39 7.79 4.89 9.48 
Czechoslovakia... 0.0... ce cece eee eee 28.58 28.50 24.87** 13.48 12.40 10.30** 
Fastern Germany..........00eeeees 29.10 28.48% 21.38 17.30 15.93* 17.90** 
HUD SAL. dopi i e ioe ie 20.53 14.60 21.16** 6.86 4.80 9,01** 
Poland: cif annseo eases ee Skee 26.50 22.20 23.60** 13.80 13.80 13.00** 
Rumania 2.0... cece eee cece eee eee 15.35 8.84 16.92 7.72 6.95 9.75 
USSR eesoteteveinegetete es San, Seton 14.60 14.80* 16.40 9.90 8.70* 9.50 

* 1953 ** 1962, 4 Winter wheat. @ 1959. 
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The. relationship between the number of hogs and beef and dairy cattle on 
the one hand and the cultivated area on the other, calculated on the basis of 


Tables 20 and 24, is as follows: 


Hogs and Beef and Dairy Cattle in the Comecon Countries, Prewar, 1950 and 1962 


(Numbers per Thousand Hectares af Cultrvated Land) 


* Figure based oc cultivated area in 1961. 





Cattle 

Prewar 1950 1962 
403 431 , 419° 
485 488 421* 
765 844 874* 
721 724 1,143* 
349 403 ~ 386 
601 480 623* 
383 492 480* 
362 397 380 


The extremely poor state of Soviet agriculture is apparent from both, the 
preceding tables. In yields of wheat per hectare the USSR was third from last ` 
among the Comecon countries in 1961, before Bulgaria and Rumania, even 
though the Soviet figures were for winter wheat only. In corn yields the USSR 
reached only third place in 1961, even though the figures for Poland were not 
given and Eastern Germany is handicapped by her climate. In sugar beet yields 
the USSR was last, and in potato yields third last in 1961. She has, per thousand 
hectares, the least number of cattle and hogs and, except for Rumania and Poland, 
the least number of tractors among the Comecon countries (see Table 22 of the 


survey). 


Thete can hardly be any talk Ap a leveling-out tendency in Comecon agri- 
culture. Neither the USSR nor. Rumania has been able to overcome its agri- 
cultural backwardness in relation to the other Comecon countries. The preceding 
tables show that in hectare yields of most of the main crops the USSR, Rumania - 
and Bulgaria occupied the three lowest positions in 1950 and 1961 just as they 
did before the war. Although Hungary is also sometimes among the last three 
countries, her average yields per hectare are as a whole somewhat better than 
the three countries mentioned, and together with Poland she lies between the 
most backward group and the undoubted leaders, Eastern Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, whose yields are nearly always among the best three, just as they were 
before the war. Poland and Hungary are often to be found among the top three 
countries, while the USSR and Bulgaria have achieved this feat only once each 


and Rumania not at all. 


The Soviet figures for cattle and hogs tell a particularly dismal story. Just - 
as before the war, the USSR is below the Comecon average. However, this fact 
alone does not tell the full story of the USSR’s backwardness in this regard. 
The USSR is primarily responsible for the low Comecon average for numbers 
of cattle, and solely responsible for its low average number of hogs. Before the 
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war the USSR, Hungary and Rumania were below the Comecon average for 
numbers of cattle. Rumania is now above average, while Hungary, although 
„still below average, has compensated for this by her success in hog-breeding, 
in which she holds second place in Comecon. The USSR, on the other hand, is 
not only in last place in hog-breeding, but is the only country below the Comecon 
average. 


The insufficient investment in agriculture is frequently given as a cause of 
the agricultural crisis in Comecon. Although there is no doubt that until very 
recently agriculture was badly neglected in Communist countries in favor of 
industry, it must be asked whether the investment policy of the Comecon coun- 
tries has been the only reason for the crisis. 


A fair idea of the degree of agricultural mechanization in the Comecon 
countries may be gained from the following table, which has been compiled on 
the basis of ‘Tables 20 and 22 of the survey: 


Cultivated Area and Numbers of Tractors in the Comecon Countries 


Tractors (Fifteen-Horsepower 


Caltivated Land Units per 1,000 Hectares 
(Thousand Hectares) of Culnvated Land) 
1950 1961 1950 1961 
: Bulgaria .............. 3,992.8 3,969.4 2 11 
Czechoslovakia ........ 5,098.0 5,151.0 5 27 
Eastern Germany ...... 4,990.8 4,730.1 — 25* 
Hungary ....eserrsseu 5,518.0 5,208.0 2 12** 
Poland ......... aoe 15,010.0 15,324.0 2 6 
Rumania ...... Pedaswrone 9,141.6 9,709.3 2 8 
USSR 2.05 sands lassie 146,300.0 216,000.0** 6 10 
* Socialist sector, 
4% 1962, 


Table 23 of the survey contains figures on the use of agricultural fertilizers 
in the Comecon countries: 


Supply of Agricultural Fertilizers in the Comecon Countries 


(ons) 
1950 1960—6524 
Bulgaria ...........004: eS 69,600* 572,600 
Czechoslovakia**.......... 211,300 496,700 
Eastern Germany ......... 1,229,000 1,724,000 
Hungary .........0.e0000: 185,000 748,000 
Poland**...........00cee. 362,500 794,600 
Rumania** ...........000. 600 131,000 
USSR R seerti erene 6,570,000 12,073,000 


* 1952. 

** In terms of active plant food. 

á Lice PT eriin ANd Auaga AIE LOE ee those for Bulgara, Poland and the USSR are for 
1961, and that for Rumania is for 1962. 


On the basis of the preceding tables, certain indices of agucuitaral develop- 
ment may be calculated: 
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Selected Indices of Agricultural Development in the Comecon Countries 


(1950 =a 100) 
Beef and 

Tractocs Fertilizers Wheat Dairy Cattle Hogs 

(1961) (1961) (1961) (1962) (1962) 

Bulgaria a...n... 550 , 823 129 89 286 
Czechoslovakia ......... 540 235 129 104 ` 153 
Eastern Germany ....... — 140 114 132 149 
Hungary .........eeeee 600 404 119 96 - 149 
Poland ........ ccc scenes 300 219 151 130 143 
Rumania 22... 400 21,833 137 98 200 
USSR oeae dararia 167 199 152 96 203 


NOTE: The Indices for tractors, cattle and hogs are based on the numbers per hectare of cultivated land, those for wheat on yields 
per hectare, and those for fertilizers on the sbeolute amounts used. 


The above table shows that, generally speaking, the increase in mechanization 
and the supply of fertilizers has not been reflected in agricultural production. 
Moreover, when considering the relatively low increase in the Soviet figures 
for tractors and fertilizers it must be remembered that the USSR started mecha- 
nizing its agriculture earlier than most of the other Comecon countries, only 
subsequently to fall behind them again. The huge increase in the use of fertilizers 
in Rumania is merely due to the fact that in 1950 next to none was used in this 
- country. Again, it must be remembered that countries in which livestock raising 
is advanced also have large quantities of stable manure at their disposal. 


The table shows above all, however, that there is little prospect that agri- 
cultural development in the Comecon countries will reach a common level, 
certainly not within a generation. On the basis of the indices of growth given 
in the table, it can be calculated that the most backward agricultural countries 
in Comecon, i.e., the USSR, Rumania and Bulgaria, would reach the 1961 level 
of the most advanced agricultural member, Eastern Germany, only in about 
1976, 1988 and 1990, respectively, as regards wheat yields per hectare and in 
1988, 1980 and 1972 as regards numbers of hogs, while they would never catch 
up in numbers of beef and dairy cattle, since here their figures are actually on 
the decline. Again, agriculture is only a part of the national economy, and the 
USSR, unlike Rumania and Bulgaria, is partially compensated for her backward 
agriculture by a highly developed industry. Despite the Soviet “leveling-out” 
theory, Rumania and Bulgaria are still, after eleven years of Comecon, agri- 
culturally and industrially backward countries, just as before the war. 


It is, therefore, quite understandable that the Rumanian Party leaders should 
be dissatisfied with Comecon recommendations requiring that Rumania, along 
with Hungary and Bulgaria, concentrate on agricultural development in accord- 
ance with the “socialist division of labor” and become tae gardens of Comecon. 
Nothing has yet been done to help these countries at least to become highly 
developed agriculturally, although without such help they run the risk—and 
this applies particularly to Rumania and Bulgaria—of ending up backward in 
both industry and agriculture, in other words, of being forced to remain the 
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_“proletarians” of Comecon. Faced with this prospect, they are understandably 
giving industry priority over agriculture. 

During its existence Comecon, far from giving evidence of “brotherhood,” 
has not provided any genuine mutual advantage for its members. The rich have 
remained rich, the poor have remained poor. To establish whether the poor 
are being exploited by the rich falls outside the scope of this article. It is, however, 
clear that such a danger must exist within an economic community which cannot 
bring the economies ‘of its members to a common level. 


On the basis of their present industrial and agricultural development, the 
_Comecon countries may be divided into four groups. In the first group are 
Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia, both with highly developed industries 
and a relatively efficient agriculture; in the second group is the USSR, 
highly industrialized: but with a relatively weak agriculture; in the third are 
Poland and Hungary, who are in the process of industrialization and whose 
agriculture is not too backward; in the fourth group are Rumania and Bulgaria, 
who have only just started on industrialization and are backward agriculturally. 
. Mongolia, whom we are not considering in this article because of her present 
. economic insignificance, could also be included in this group. 


The above grouping could have been made before the existence of Comecon, 
a fact which constitutes a severe condemnation of Comecon and casts considerable 
doubt on the Soviet claims to leadership within this body, particularly in agri- 
culture, where the USSR cannot even solve its own problems. Soviet agri- 
cultural planning came into particular disrepute in 1963, when figures for the 
grain harvest were not even made public. It was admitted merely that the harvest 
had been poor and announced that the amount of grain purchased by the state 
was 44,800,000 tons. It was also announced that in the same year the number 
of cattle was 85,300,000, while the number of hogs had dropped to 40,700,000 
from 66,700,000 in the previous year.* The growth of Soviet grain production 
and cattle raising, which are main items in the present Seven-Year Plan, may 
be seen from the following table: 


Grain Production and Head of Cattle in the USSR, 1958—63 


—_——_——State_ Purchases 


Total Production Percentage of 
(Tons) Tonos Total Production Cattle 

PGR eis feta dds OEA 141,200,000 56,600,000 40.1 70,800,000 
i 1 Zebra ara et E ere eee 125,900,000 46,600,000 37.0 74,200,000 
1960 ioe: aia o AAN e Aceress 134,400,000 46,700,000 34.7 75,800,000 
DOG asasiere dimen ET 137,300,000 52,100,000 37.9 82,100,000 
1962 os cig vines siniale sie Rises oi 147,500,000 56,600,000 38.4 86,800,000 
1963. pess e oare a a 44,800,000 — 85,300,000 

SOURCES- Narodnoe SSSR v 1960 godx' Statutschecky yexhegednik (The National Economy of the Sein in 1960. 
A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, p. 411, Naredwos kbaxparstve SSSR 9 1961 godu : Statistechesky k (The Ni 


onal Economy 
of the USSR in 1961- A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1962, p 381; Præda, October 28, 1959, January 23, 1962, "March 6, 1962, 
January 26, 1963, and January 24, 1964. 


3 Prasda, January 24, 1964. 
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Thus, state purchases of grain during the Seven-Year Plan were never so 
low as in 1963, when they were 20.8 percent below the 1962 figure. Since the 
Soviet authorities certainly must have made every effort to compensate for the 
poor harvest by stepping up their purchases of grain, it may be assumed that 
the harvest was roughly 25 percent smaller than in 1962, which gives a figure 
of about 110,600,000 tons. The Seven-Year Plan calls for 109 million head of 
cattle and 164 million tons of grain in 1965.4 The development of these two 
main branches of Soviet agriculture, calculated in percentages of the 1958 figures, 
looks as follows: 


Soviet Grain Production and Cattle Raising, 1959—65 


(1958 =» 100) 
1959 1960 1961 1X2 1963 1965** 
Gie saaa Sess 89.2 95.2 97.2 104.5 78.3* 116.1 
Cattle... areis 104.8 107.1 115.9 122.6 117.7 154.0 
* Estimate 
** Pian figures 


The failure of Soviet agricultural planning becomes even more obvious 
when these data are expressed as percentages of the planned figures for 1965: 


Soviet Grain Production and Cattle Raising, 1958—63 


(1965 = 100) 
1958 1959 1950 1961 1962 1963 

Grain... eee eee 86.1 76.8 81.9 83.7 89.9 67.4* 

Cattle. ...... eee 65.0 68.1 69.5 75.2 79.6 76.4 


* Estimate 


Thus, there is absolutely.no hope of the grain production and cattle raising 
plans’ being fulfilled. It is hardly surprising that the agricultural crisis is con- 
stantly in the minds of the Soviet leaders. 


How did agriculture develop in the other Comecon countries in 1963? The 
fact that they published only incomplete statistics suggests that they too encoun- 
tered difficulties. 


Eastern Germany set herself extremely modest agricultural goals, which 
were mostly fulfilled or overfulfilled. In 1963, the livestock slaughter plan of 
1,050,000 tons was overfulfilled by 20,000 tons; in fact, however, the 1960 
figure for slaughter livestock was exceeded by only 0.7 percent. The 1963 grain 
production target was 1,888,000 tons, and the actual production was 1,909,400 
tons, which is only 0.3 percent above the 1960 figure. The oil plant crop of 
134,000 tons was even well below the planned 173,000 tons, and 16.5 percent 
below the 1960 figure. Generally speaking, it may be said that East German 
agriculture is stagnating. 

4 Ibid., January 28, 1959. 


5 Nenes Deut:chland, East Berlin, January 5, 1964, Szatisiisches Jabrbuck der DDR, East Berlin, 1963, 
pp. 292—97. i 
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‘The Czechoslovak authorities give statistics on the non-fulfillment of industrial 
plans fairly freely, but are particularly taciturn as regards agricultural statistics. 
On November 16, 1963, the Czechoslovak Party mouthpiece Rudé Právo, quoting 
from the official report of the state statistical office, said merely that “in 1963 
. total production was higher in almost all sectors, with the exception of rye, 
barley, oats and rape-seed.” The number of cattle dropped from 4,507,000 in 
1962 to 4,480,000 in 1963.8 


Poland’s agricultural progress was on the whole meee satisfactory, 
despite setbacks in livestock raising. Grain production increased from 13,400,000 
tons in 1962 to 14,500,000 tons in 1963.7 On November 12, 1963, Polish Minister 
of Agriculture Mieczyslaw Jagielski announced before parliament that yields 
of grain per hectare had reached a little over 1.7 (1960:1.61) metric tons and 
of potatoes about 1.5 (1962: 1.32) metric tons, that sugar beet yields were prob- 
ably more than those for 1962 and fruit yields not less than those for 1962, 
that the number of hogs had dropped by almost two million (1962: 13,600,000) 
and that of cattle had reached almost ten million (1962: 12,000,000).® Polish 
agricultural production as a whole was 3.8 percent higher than in 1962, but 
2.5 percent below the planned production.°® 


On Jan 19, 1964, the Hungarian central statistical agency reported: 
uary ganan cent agency tep 


Agricultural production increased in each of the first three years of the Second 
Five-Year Plan; in 1963 it was, according to preliminary calculations, 4—5 percent 
more than in the previous year and 6—7 percent more than in 1960... . Despite the 
results achieved, the growth of agricultural production lagged behind both the 
yearly plan and the plan for the first three years of the Five-Year Plan.... Owing 
to the reduction of the sown area and to the low average yields, only 1,738,000 
tons of grain were produced in 1963, i.e., 454,000 tons less than in 1962.... The 
fodder grain harvested was 228,000 tons less than in the previous year.1° 


The corn crop was greater than in the previous year, while the sugar beet 
harvest set up a new record, an increase of 20 percent having been achieved 
despite a 6 percent reduction in the sown area. At the end of September 1963, 
the number of hogs was seven million, i.e., 731,000 fewer than in the previous 
year, and that of cattle was 1,908,000, i.e., 4.7 percent fewer than in the previous 
year. As a result, meat production dropped by 5.6 percent. ™! 

The Rumanian central statistical agency gave very little detailed information 
on agricultural production in 1963. Nothing was published regarding the fulfill- 
ment of agricultural plans in percentages. Total grain production is said to 
have reached 10,400,000 tons, i.e., 700,000 tons or 6.75 percent more than in 





§ Zemedelské noviny, Prague, February 11, 1964; Statistisches Jabrbuch, Prague, 1963. 
7 Maly rocznik statystyszny (Short Statistical Yearbook), Warsaw, 1963; Bruletya statystyczny (Statis- 
tical Bulletin), Warsaw, 1964, No. 1. 
8 Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw, November 13, 1963. 
~ 9 Népszabadság, Budapest, February 11, 1964. 
10 Thid., January 19, 1964. 
u Thid. 
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1962,12 a poor performance when it is considered that the 1962 figure was 8.5 
percent lower than that for 1961.18 

On December 10, 1963, Professor Apostol Pashev, Chairman of the Bulgarian 
State Planning Committee, announced before the National Assembly that certain 
agricultural plans had not been reached “owing to unfavorable weather.” 14- 
His deputy, Filipov, had said a few days previously that in 1963 Bulgarian 
agricultural production had increased by only 4.6 percent instead of the 17 
percent called for by the plan.15 

Even these -incomplete data show pisaki that in 1963 Cameo 
agriculture was characterized largely by unfulfilled plans, stagnation, and even 
regression in many cases. There is no indication that the agriculturally backward 
countries will catch up the agriculturally advanced countries in the near future. 
East German agriculture still maintains its absolute leadership despite a 
tendency to stagnate. Soviet agriculture, on the other hand, continues to harvest 
such a crop of failures that grave doubts must be cast on Soviet agricultural 
leadership. 

‘The critical state of Comecon agriculture is causing the USSR' and most 
of the other Comecon members to make agonizing reappraisals. Although most 
of the statesmen of Comecon countries recognize the need for devoting more 
attention to agriculture, there is as yet no clearly defined program for Comecon 
agriculture. There is nearly everywhere—not only in the USSR—talk of the need 
to boost the chemical industry in the interests of agriculture, to improve the 
wages of agricultural workers, etc. Rumania alone persists in her rejection of 
liberalization in agriculture. In 1963, her industrial growth of 12 percent was the 
highest in Comecon, and she obviously intends to continue to concentrate on 
industrial development. In 1964, Rumania is to invest 13 percent more in heavy 
industry and 19 percent more in light industey,"¢ which means that little will 
be left over for agriculture. 

Eastern Germany has for some years been setting herself relatively low — and 
thus easier-to-attain — agricultural targets, and'now Hungary and Bulgaria are 
embarking on a similar course. Bulgaria intends to put an end to the “unjustifi- 
able reduction in-the sowing of wheat and other vital field crops,” decentralize 
agricultural control and encourage personal initiative.1? As we have mentioned, 
Hungary’s 4-5 percent increase in agricultural production, was still less than 
that planned, and for this reason 4—5 percent is to be the planned increase for 
1964.18 The Polish plans are also realistic: in 1964, agricultural production is 
to increase by oniy 1.1 percent.!? — 


o n, Neuer Weg, Bucharest, February 1, 1964. 

13 Agerpress, Bucharest, February 1, 1963. 
14 Radio Sofia, December 10, 1963. 
18 Rabotnicheske delo, Sofia, December 5, 1963. 
18 Lypta de ciasa, Bucharest, September 1963, 
17 Kooperativo selo, Sofia, October 18, 1963. 
18 Népszabadság, December 24, 1963. 
18 Radio Warsaw, December 20, 1963. 
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The continuing crisis in Comecon agriculture cannot fail to have political 
repercussions, quite apart from the damage done to the reputation of Comecon 
agricultural leadership by the huge purchases of grain from the West. Khrush- 
chev’s policies have certainly awakened among the peoples of the Comecon 
countries hopes of a general improvement in their standard of living, and if 
such an improvement is not forthcoming, owing to the failure of Comecon to 
solve the crisis itself (it is unthinkable that the Comecon countries could continue 
to purchase grain from the West on the 1963 scale), these people will no longer 
believe in Khrushchev’s promises. Moreover, if Khrushchev’s liberal agricultural 
policy does not begin to bear fruit in the near future, the position of the Stalinists 
will be undoubtedly strengthened. Rumania, where Stalinist policies are still 
largely being followed, provided the Stalinists with a powerful argument last 
year, when she was not only the sole Comecon country to refrain from buying 
grain from the West, but even supplied the USSR with 400,000 tons of grain? 
despite the fact that her own modest harvest was not sufficient to compensate 
for the poor harvest of the previous year. Poland would have been in a better 
position to supply the grain than Rumania, and yet she imported grain. Rumania’s 
decision to export grain even to the detriment of her own population is just as 
much an example of her Stalinism as her current attitude toward Peking. Thus, 
the Comecon agricultural crisis is even bound up with the Sino-Soviet conflict. 
It has had such a bad effect on Soviet prestige that surprising political develop- 
ments in all the Comecon countries may well be in the offing. 





30 Prasda, October 2, 1963. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Affairs 
The Underdeveloped Countries Between Two Blocs 


The following article was written at the beginning of this year, as will be seen from 
the references to Zanzibar. Althorgh the latest events in Zanzibar, mainly the federa- 
tion with Tanganyika, have therefore not been taken account of, we publish the article 
now since its general theses have not thereby lost their va_idity. 


It is becoming ever clearer that the death of President Kennedy has not 
seriously disturbed the efforts of Washington and Moscow to relax international 
tension, a fact which proves that the trend toward relaxation is not the work of 
a few individual statesmen alone. On the other hand, fresh sources of tension are 
making their appearance within the spheres of interest of Washington and Mos- 
cow which show that the allies of the two great powers are pursuing paths of 
their own which are decidedly beyond the control of either Washington or 
Moscow. The most conspicuous case is the French rapprochement with Communist 
China, which may well involve a number of African states in important political 
decisions. Another is the emergence of a “people’s democracy” in Zanzibar, a 
development which on the face of thiags is the result more of Chinese than of 
Soviet interference. Then there are the events in Panama. There have been 
rumors of Cuba’s participation in developments in Panama and Zanzibar; however 
true they may be, Cuba is responsible in both these cases at least insofar as, in 
consequence of its example, not even the smallest country has any scruples now 
about provoking new crises, whatever attempts are being made by the two great 
powers to relax international tension. Our intention here is not to pass any 
judgments, merely to make the point that world politics are clearly entering a new 
phase and that the statesmen and the young intelligentsia of the underdeveloped 
countries are also faced with the need to revise their attitude to the general 
situation. 

_ According tc a DPA report, Kao Liang, of the Chinese news agency Hsinhua, 

had a part in organizing the revolution in Zanzibar.t The fact that the new 
government there immediately drove out the Americans points to the presence of 
Peking’s men in the background. Today, such a provocative step vis-à-vis America 
on the USSR’s part is distinctly unlikely, but fits very well into the general line 
of Communist China’s aggressive foreign policy and particularly Chou En-lai’s 
journey through Africa. Even more important is the new Zanzibar regime’s 
declaration of a “‘people’s democracy.” According to the Declaration of the 81 
Communist Parties and also the new Program of the Soviet Communist Party, 
the underdeveloped countries should now be aiming at the establishment of 
“national democracies,” and such a regime should consequently have come into 
being in Zanzibar if the revolution there had broken out under Soviet influences. 





1 Suddewische Zeitung, Mutuch, January 20, 1964. 
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Communist China is sharply critical of Moscow’s policy concerning the under- 
developed countries, which it brands as “revisionist.” China’s desire to make 
this policy much more radical would appear to be in line with the declaration of 
a “people’s democracy” ia Zanzibar, which was immediately underlined by the 
subsequent -untest in Tanganyika, Kenya and Gabon. Scarcely is this new 
“people’s democracy” born than, like Cuba in the Latin-American sphere, it 
threatens to become a bridgehead for further diversions on the African continent. 


It remains to be seen whether the new Zanzibar regime will survive the 
birthpangs as well as Cuba would appear to have done. Its very emergence, 
however, is of extreme importance as a manifestation of the present situation in 
world politics. Following the Chinese Army’s push through the Himalayas, 
Chou En-lai’s tour of the African continent, coupled with the Franco-Chinese 
rapprochement, is a clear indication that the underdeveloped countries are no 
longer hovering between two but between several power blocs. We are witnessing 
the progressive emergence of a Communist Chinese power bloc, which demon- 
strated its military ability in the conventional Himalaya war and its skill in diver- 
sionary activities in Laos and South Vietnam and now also in Zanzibar. It appears 
to have allies in North Korea and North Vietnam, and in Albania a suitable 
bridgehead for realizing its policy in Africa. Its influence is waxing in Cambodia, 
Nepal and Pakistan. If the Franco-Chinese rapprochement deepens, Peking may 
have opportunities to improve its relations on a diplomatic level with the under- 
developed countries of Africa, where its influence can find suitable soil. On the 
other hand, rapprochement or no, France would certainly oppose any Chinese 
attempt to stir up those areas that formerly made up French Africa. France’s 
tecent history is marked by colonial wars that have been fought with determi- 
nation though always, from her point of view, in the end unsuccessfully. France 
herself is not entirely free from suspicion as regards ambitions to form a bloc 
of her own; her policy often pursues an independent path, particularly in those 
underdeveloped countries which China is simultaneously trying to influence—for 
example, Laos and Cambodia. 


The partial nuclear test ban treaty of last August and the relaxation of tension 
between the two great powers were received mostly with pleasure and relief by 
the underdeveloped countries. These countries need peace in order to concentrate 
their resources upon the modernization of their economies. They expect to 
receive, in the form of economic assistance, the large sums of money now spent 
on the arms race and set free as a result of the relaxation of tension. The present 
emergence, however, of at least one new power bloc, the Chinese Communist 
one, is jeopardizing the fruits of all the progress made so far in reducing world 
tension and is posing a number of political and economic problems to the under- 
developed countries in particular, which for ideological or geographical reasons 
are the most exposed to the Chinese Communist drive for expansion. It is for 
this reason that statesmen and young intellectuals in these countries would be 
well advised to reappraise their relationship toward China and the implications 
of their belonging or not belonging to a particular alliance. 
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We are thinking here not so much of whether the relations between the 
underdeveloped countries and China are friendly or not. For many years, some 
of these countries and China have formed what amounts to a community—albeit 
not as regards their social and economic orders—a community, that is, of colonial 
and semicolonial countries who are mostly following a policy of non-alliance 
betwenn the avo power blocs. Since the Bandung conference, Communist 
China has apparently been a member of this loose community, although a very 
different member to the others. For example, when Kwame Nkrumah and 
Chou En-lai agreed to propose a new conference of the Afro-Asian countries 
this was not a decision taken by two statesmen of equal importance: although 
the highly talented and ambitious Ghanaian President may well, be superior as 
a person to Chou, En-lai, he represents only a small couatry while Chou En-lai 
represents a great power full of dynamism and a desire for expansion, which 
is in the process of forming a new bloc. This circumstance represents a fresh 
soutce of danger for the non-alliance policy pursued by these countries. When 
power blocs emerge without the conclusion of treaties of alliance, those partici- 
pating in its formation are still, from the purely formal or legal point of view, 
uncommitted; in practice, however, membership of a bloc that is uncemented 
by a treaty of alliance represents a stage on the way to surrendering one’s neu- 
trality entirely. In other words, to be alliance-free is virtually to be bloc-free 
as well. A country which follows a policy of non-alliance cannot work closely 
with the leader of an expanding power bloc, a fact with which such countries 
as Ghana, Indonesia and Pakistan will have to reckon. 


The improvement in relations between Washington and Moscow, which 
would have helped the uncommitted nations to continue their policy of non- 
alliance, has been hard hit by the formation of a third bloc under China. The 
' world political situation has become more confused as a result. As long as there 
were only two blocs, the tendency was toward a preservation of the status quo ; 
the tension was there but the general set-up was largely stable and at least clear- 
cut. The emergence of this third bloc has now made the situation fluid and more 
complex. It is now no longer possible to play off the USSR and the USA against 
each other and ignore Communist ‘China. Although all this does not necessarily 
mean the end of the policy of non-alliance, it does mean a recognition of the 
existence of the Communist Chinese bloc. 


In reappraising their policy of non-alliance, many underdeveloped countries 
are forced to take questions of economic policy into account. To modernize 
their economies they need credits and, what is more important, trade with other 
countries. Here little assistance can be expected from the Chinese. Although 
China has given generous economic aid to Albania, thereby enabling the latter 
country to come out in opposition to Moscow in the same way as Soviet aid 
enabled Cuba to oppose Washington, and is also probably giving financial assis- 
tance to the “people’s democracy” of Zanzibar, she is unable to render assistance 

„on the same scale to larger countries such as Indonesia, Burma, Pakistan, Egypt 
or Nigeria. China is only just recovering from the economic’setbacks of her 
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years of crisis, and although she is certainly a great power politically—and perhaps 
also militarily in Asia itself—she is still a long way from becoming one econom- 
ically. The balance of economic power in the world is quite different from the 
balance of military'and political power, as the following tables show: 


Imports of Major World Groupings in Percentages of Total World Imports, 
1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 
Western Europe 20.0... ceeee cece sees ERE eI 41.8 43.0 
Soviet Bloc (Comecon Countries) ........ ccc cece cece eee ee eees 10.1 10.3 
Non-European Industrial Countries (Including the USA) .......... 22.0 21.4 
Communist Chinese Bloc (China, North Vietnam, North Korea).... 1.6 1.4 
Underdeveloped Countries 0.0.0... ccc eee cece ee ee eee ee ence ne 22.4 22.0 


SOURCE: Economic Bulletin for Exrope, United Nations, Vol XIV, No 1, New York, September 1962, p 3. 
1 


Exports from Primary Exporting Countries: Distribution by Region, 1960 and 1961 
(1960 ın Milhons of Dollars, 1961 ın Percentages of 1960 Figures) 
+ North “Western Pomary Exporting 


Amena Europe | East Bloc Countries Total 
Latin America .......eceeeee 3,743 - 2,726 307 1,573 8,609 
(02%) (100%) (155%) (07%) (99%) 
Aftica..... 40. Sena 503 4,147 391 973 6,348 
(114%)  (105°/o) (84%) (97%) (103%) 
Western Asia.......0..e.00e 431. 2205 71 1,162 4,269 
(100%) (100%) (124%) (105%) (103%) 
South and Southeast Asia.... 1,287 2,062 467 3,000 7,670 


(100%) (94%) (85%) (102%) (98%) 


SOURCE World Economic Survey 1961, United Nations, New York, 1962, p 151. 


_ These figures. show unmistakeably that Western Europe and the USA are 
still the only really important trade partners of the underdeveloped countries. 
These countries even export five times as much to each other as to the entire 
Soviet-Chinese bloc, which at the time the tables were compiled was regarded as 
a single entity. From the second table, it can be calculated that in 1960 the Soviet- 
Chinese bloc took only 3.6 percent of Latin America’s exports, 6.2 percent of 
Africa’s, 1.7 percent of East Asia’s and 6.1 percent of South and Southeast Asia’s. 
This table also reveals the relative economic independence of the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia, whose exports were not concentrated on either the 
USA, Western Europe or the East bloc, being divided for the most part between 
underdeveloped countries (39.1 percent), the USA (16.8 percent) and Western 

. Europe (26.9 percent). The Latin American countries, on the other hand, sent 
only 12.2 percent of their total exports to other underdeveloped countries; the 
corresponding figures for Africa and East Asia were 15.3 and 27.2 percent 
respectively. 

Thus the Communist Chinese bloc’s role in the world economy is negligible 
indeed, a factor which the leaders of the underdeveloped countries cannot 
afford to ignore when deciding whether or not to form alliances. 


Stefan C. Stolte 
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The Results of Chou En-lai’s Visit to Africa 


Although Soviet and Chinese policy in the developing countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America has been discussed a number of times in these columns, the present article 
1s of particular interest, since the author is himself a young African intellectual. 


There is no doubt that, since the beginning of the year, Communist China 
has been constantly in the minds of politicians all over the world, both within 
the Communist camp itself, where the Sino-Soviet conflict continues to spread 
and grow in intensity, and in UNO and the West, where the question of Com- 
`- munist China’s recognition has been taken up once more. China’s attempts to 
bring herself to the notice of world -opinion were apparent in the recent visit 
to Africa of Chou En-lai, Premier of the People’s Republic of China. By drawing 
the “third world,” i.e., the uncommitted nations, into discussions on these two ‘ 
main political problems now facing China, Chou hoped to increase the prestige 
of his country within the Communist world. 

Chou’s journey, which lasted from December 13, 1963, to February 29, 1964, 
took him to ten African and three Asian countries. All the states included in 
his itinerary had already been earmarked for a visit by a Communist leader on 
the basis of the policies which they were pursuing, although it could not be 
foreseen that Chou would be the first to make such a visit. The visit caused two 
direct reactions: Khrushchev announced, while Chou was still in Egypt, that he 
too would make a similar journey to Africa in the spring, while the leaders of 
Tanganyika and Kenya accused China, on the basis of the mutinies of their 
respective armies, of having supported subversive elements in an attempt to 
bring about a revolt similar to that which had taken place in anbat and forced 
him to cancel his visit to their two countries. 


' In view of the great differences between the political tendencies of the coun- 
tries visited, which ranged from Algeria, a “people’s republic,” to the republics 
of Guinea and Egypt (in the latter of which the Communist Party is forbidden), 
and the monarchies of Morocco and Ethiopia, it may be said that the motives for 
Chou’s journey were diplomatic rather than political or economic. Chou was thus 
able to say, in an interview in the Moroccan capital Rabat: 


We believe that it is possible for countries with different social systems to coexist 
peacefully. The Chinese government has persistently pursued a policy of peace 
aimed at bringing about peaceful coexistence with all countries on earth, including 
the Western countries, on the basis of the following five points: mutual respect for 
sovereignty and territorial integrity, non-aggression, non-interference in internal 
affairs, equality and mutual benefit, and peaceful coexistence. On the basis of these 
principles, China has already brought about peaceful coexistence with certain Asian, 
African- and European countries whose social systems are different from her own.! 


The relaxed and almost unpolitical tone adopted by Chou might almost have 
led one to believe that he was merely paying a courtesy call had it not been appar- 
ent that the entire tour was a tactical move, a long-term i investment. Asa Tunisian 


z Ls Monde, Paris, January 1, 1964. 
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diplomat remarked at the conclusion of the Sino-Tunisian talks, “The Chinese 
have scored a success, but in the long run President Bourguiba will derive numerous 
advantages from this visit.”* Chou’s success in Tunisia resulted from the 
promise given by both sides to “‘strengthen the friendship between the two peo- 
ples and develop economic and human exchanges,” which led to an exchange of 
ambassadors. Even at the risk of losing some of his friends in the West, Bour- 
guiba has not deviated one whit from his policy, which brought the admiring 
statement of Chinese observers that non-engagement was an important -factor 
in increasing understanding between peoples.* However, while indirectly ensuring 
the friendship of the visitors from Peking, Bourguiba, contrived to keep the 
support of his Western allies. Moreover, Chou did not force him into making a 
choice between East and West, and it is here that a certain hesitancy may be 
observed in China’s advances toward some African states. Chou’s tour is impor- 
tant inasmuch as it is the first step in China’s drive to develop contacts with 
African states over whose ‘political line she has no control: these contacts are 
first diplomatic, then economic and finally political. 


At the same time, an analysis of Chou’s speech in Rabat shows how he has 
driven his opportunism to such an extent as utterly to contradict China’s pro- 
claimed political line. As we shall see, in Africa and Asia Peking has even outdone 
Moscow’s efforts at creating an atmosphere of reduced tension. This excessively 
diplomatic tone did not escape the attention of certain politicians on the African 
continent. Thus, in a speech of welcome for Chou, Algerian President Ben Bella 
proclaimed that “Algeria supports the policy of peaceful. coexistence pursued 
by the socialist camp under Moscow’s leadership.”5 No politician could have 
been more specific than this. Bourguiba also stressed that a deepening of the 
` friendship between the Chinese and Tunisian peoples did not mean that Tunisia 
approved all points of China’s policy, particularly the question of China’s recogni- 
tion by UNO, the settlement of frontier disputes by force of arms and China’s 
attitude to the partial test ban treaty. 


In countries such as Algeria, Chou did not. have to take such preparatory 
steps as the establishment of diplomatic.relations, as he did in Tunisia. In Algeria, 
he was able to make an immediate offer of Chinese assistance in improving 
Algeria’s road network, which he considers as a basis for Algeria’s future pros- 
perity. With the seriousness peculiar to the Chinese when making and fulfilling 
promises, Chou offered to build a road across the Sahara to link Algeria with 
Mali. The cost of this project (which is in itself nothing new, since the road from 
El-Golea to Timbuctoo, linking Algeria with Mali, has been in existence for 
centuries and only needs to be improved) is estimated at 25 million dollars. In 
fact, however, the Chinese intention is to widen their experience of building 
roads in deserts. 





3 Thid., January 12/13, 1964. 
3 Ibid. 
4 Thid. 
® Ibid., December 24, 1963. 
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In Guinea, just as in Mali and Algeria, the Chinese visit served mainly to 
renew contacts and revise existing proposals. At the same time, these proposals 
did not come as easily as might have been expected in view of the concessions 
made by African leaders involved with the Eastern bloc. These leaders were 
anxious to avoid having to take sides in the Sino-Soviet conflict. Possibly Chou 
En-lai did not expect them to do so anyway when he contented himself by saying 
in Algeria: : 

Today both our peoples have a common task, namely that of fighting against 
imperialism, colonialism and neo-colonialism in order to strengthen national inde- 
pendence and defend world peace. The strengtnening of cur fighting alliance is of 


great importance for our common cause.® 


To which Ben Bella replied: 

For us Algerians, who intend to set up a new order, peaceful coexistence 1s a 
principle whose entire meaning and effectiveness for the states of Asia and Africa 
consists in the fact that ıt enables them to protect their individuality and independ- 
ence and demonstrate their responsibility on an international plane. The absence of 
the Chinese People’s Republic ın the United Nations contradicts this, in our opinion 
fundamental, postulate and testifies to the necessity of reappraising the existing 
order.” 


However, although Ben Bella showed by these words his support for China, 
he did not wish to make a definite choice bezween China and the adherents of a 
policy of peaceful coexistence. 

In those African countries where the ideological prerequisites were lacking, 
there was no talk of economic agreements or trade exchanges. This was shown 
in the case of Egypt, where Chou confined himself to making a few proposals 
regarding the position of the countries of Africa and Asia. In Cairo, polite gestures 
were made and the cultural -and political affinities between the two countries 
stressed. Nasser received from Chou the assurance of China’s support of the 
Arab position over Palestine. 

Ostensible Chinese policy toward the Arab world may be summed up in the 
following five points, which Chou brought up both in Egypt and in other 
countries during his visit: (1) support for the fight against imperialism for national 
independence; (2) support for the policy of peace, neutrality and non-alliance; 
(3) support for attempts to achieve solidarity and unity; (4) support for the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes; (5) rejection of all foreign intervention.® 

In Ghana, Chou amplified the Chinese position in respect to économic and 
technical assistance, saying that such assistance should be rendered conditional 
upon the following: (1) equality and mutual advantage; (2) respect for 
the sovereignty of the receiving country and the absence of any privileges or 
conditions connected with the assistance; (3) the granting of long-term low- 
interest credits; (4) the granting of aid without the aim of making the receiver 





8 Ibid. 
7 Ibid. 
8 Archiv der Gegenwart, Siegler & Co. KG, Bonn, Vienna and Zurich, 11127 C (March 20, 1964). 
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dependent on China; (5) preference for projects requiring only low investments 
but enabling production to be started rapidly; (6) the supply of high-grade 
materials at world market prices and replacement of defective supplies; (7) the 
training of native personnel to handle specialized equipment supplied; (8) the 
_ forbidding of Chinese capers to have a higher standard of living than the natives 
of the receiving country.® 
Chou’s visit to Somalia, the last stage of his African tour, was terminated by 
a speech similar to that made in Cairo. According to the communiqué, the 
“fight of the African peoples for their freedom and independence was considered 
once more.” Sorhalia’s position is paradoxical in that although China has her 
largest African embassy in Mogadishu, the Somalian capital, the weapons used 
by Somalia in her frontier conflict with Kenya and Ethiopia come from the USSR. 
The Soviet arms deliveries to Somalia caused Ethiopia to protest to the 
USSR, which replied by inviting Emperor Haile Selassie to Moscow. A commu- 
niqué issued on January 6 in Addis Ababa indicated that this invitation may be 
accepted. Chou did not visit Ethiopia, although for both countries it would 
have been a useful opportunity to begin talks which might one day be of signifi- 
' cance both for the Organization for African Unity in the case of a new Bandung- 
type conference and for Communist China’s recognition, 

No discussion on Communist China’s influence on Africa would be complete 
without a reference to Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, President of Ghana, who is now 
being called Lenin’s heir in Africa. After the attempt on his life on January 2, 
Mao Tse-tung sent him a personal message via Chou En-lai. According to Kofi 
Baako, Ghanaian Defense Minister and close associate of Nkrumah, the latter’s 
position in Africa is comparable to Lenin’s in Russia in 1917. In his most recent 
writings, Nkrumah reveals that ever since the age of 19,.when he was a student 
in London, he has dreamt of the day when he would turn Ghana into a revolu- 
tionary state and then make it the center of a revolutionary Pan-African move- 
ment. However, since he now realizes that a state cannot become socialist until 
it possesses a modern industrial economy and that socialism cannot be put into 
practice without socialists, he intends to train socialists, but not before creating 
an atmosphere conducive to socialism. Nkrumah would like to create such an 
atmosphere by using his politically schooled youth organization (NASSO) and 
his party as instruments of propaganda. Members of this socialist élite, who are 
also known under the name of “Vanguards Militants,” already occupy key 
positions in the Ghanaian press and radio and also in various administrative and 
party organs. The “Vanguards Militants” call themselves Communists, although 
not of the Moscow variety. 

Since 1957, when he came to power, Nkrumah’ has established a totalitarian 
regime. Does he, nevertheless, still not consider the time to be ripe for a socialist 
regime? And which line will he follow? In any case, his Pan-African ideas are 
reminiscent of the far-reaching and militant ideas of Lenin. Chou expressed the 
same ideas in a speech in Ghana: 





8 Thid. 
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The Panama canal belongs to the people of Panama, just as the Suez canal 
belongs to the Egyptians. In the same way, Africa belongs to the Africans, and 
no power on earth will be able to prevent them from becoming masters of their ’ 
fate.1° 


It is possible that China is counting on Nkrumah regarding the realization of 
certain projects in Africa. During his stay in Ghana, Chou En-lai contrived to 
` speak the same language as Nkrumah. He also clarified the Chinese position on 
‘ economic aid, knowing full well that economic development is Nkrumah’s 
prime concern, a sine qua non for his political plans. 

Since several of the African states visited by Chou are dependent on France, 
and vice versa, it seems clear that it was not by chance that Chou’s tour coincided 
almost exactly with France’s recognition of Communist China. Shortly before 
Chou’s departure for Africa, a representative of France, Edgar Faure, had left 
for China for talks with Mao Tse-tung. Again, it must be remembered that those 
states recognizing France as their protector are among the most reserved in their 
relations toward East-bloc countries. 


Without analysing the positions of these states individually, it can be said 
that several members of the African and Malagasy Union will hardly follow 
France’s example and recognize Communist China, since they have economic 
and political links. with Formosa. Their viewpoint was’ expressed by President 
Tsiranana ‘of the Malagasy Republic in the following words: “I do not agree 
with the French government over the recognition of Communist China. It is 
` perhaps in France’s interest, but not in ours.” 1! Senegal and Mali, on the other 
hand, have recognized both Chinas, and the Congo Republic (Brazzaville) and 
Dahomey, both anxious to remain under French protection, will probably also 
follow the French example. 


Let us now try and establish the ultimate purpose.of Chou’s African “good- 
will” tour and the results achieved. Chou En-lai, who combines audacity with a 
certain charm, was faced with people having only the blazing African sun in 
common with each other, anc’ heard points of view which were both varied and 
new to him. Nevertheless, each head of state heard from Chou a speech applying 
to him specifically and couched in his own language. Chou was able to do this 
only by practicing an opportunism far removed from the rigid political line of 
Peking. Thus, whereas in Tirana he condemned the policy of the Belgrade 
government, in Africa-he said. merely that although his country was committed; 
he agreed with the non-engagement of the African countries. He allowed the 
African leaders to convince him of their desire for peaceful coexistence, and even 
declared himselr to be in favor of it on the basis of the‘five principles of Bandung, 
which China has never respected. These Machiavellian tactics of Chou En-lai, 
_ which have an immediate purpose, were evident in the following Sino-Algerian 

communiqué: 


"19 Ze Monde, January 17, 1964. 
11 Thid., January 26/27, 1964. 
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She [China] supports the African peoples in their fight against imperialism, 
colonialism and neo-colonialism and for the achievement and maintenance of national 
independence; she supports the governments of the African countries in their 
pursuance of a policy of peace, neutrality and non-alliance; she supports the African 
peoples in their desire for solidarity and unity in the form chosen by them; she 
supports the African peoples in their efforts to settle their differences by means of 
peaceful consultations; she holds the opinion that the sovereignty of the African 
states must be respected by all other countries and that any encroachment or inter- 
vention, irrespectively of its origin, must be opposed.13 


China can boast of having gained, as a reward for her promises and services, 
much sympathy from the African countries, as well as their support for China’s 
admission to UNO. In this connection, Chou remarked that it was not only a 
question of China’s admission to the world body, but of having her rights 
recognized by it. : 

Chou has pointed the way to a new era in Sino-African relations. These 
relations will only bear fruit when the problems concerning both sides are dis- 
cussed openly. China’s problems are mostly connected with her recognition, 
while Africa’s are more immediate, and include the consolidation of the various 
groups of states. , 


After the unification of Tanganyika and Zanzibar in a federation, Kenyan, 
Ugandan and Tanganyikan statesmen issued a communiqué in which the founding 
of the federation was described as a warning to those forces working against 
African unity. There is no doubt that Communist China is regarded as such a 
force, since President Nyerere remains convinced that the disturbances in his 
country a few days prior to Chou’s arrival had been instigated by Peking and 
Havanna. Even though these disturbances were not intended as the crowning 
point of Chou’s tour, President Nyerere still regarded the foundation of the 
People’s Republic of Zanzibar, a creation of Communist China, as a threat to 
Tanganyika, Luckily for Nyerere, the young republic proved to be economically 
inviable after India had withdrawn as the main customer for Zanzibat’s cloves 
with the object of making its continued existence impossible. As early as March, 
Tanganyika threatened to break off relations with Zanzibar and withdraw her 
troops stationed there on the basis of an agreement. On April 22, Nyerere made 
a courtesy visit to Zanzibar at the invitation of Sheik Abeid Amani Karume, and 
on the very next day the two leaders signed, in the absence of left-leaning Foreign 
Minister Babu, an agreement on the fusion of the two- states. On April 26, the 
Tanganyikan Parliament and the Revolutionary Council of Zanzibar ratified the 
agreement. Nyerere became President of the new Federation, and Karume 
Vice President. In the declaration he made on the occasion, Nyerere said that 
Zanzibar had been saved for the African nationalist movement and that the 
Communist threat to East Africa via Zanzibar by subversive elements from Peking 
and Havana had been averted. 





128 Thid., December 29/30, 1963. 
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_ Among the further consequences of Chou’s tour is the determination of 
Moscow to increase her efforts to win over the uncommitted nations to her 
side and to counteract Peking’s influence on these nations. Khrushchev’s invita- 
tion to Ben Bella to attend the May Day celebrations iñ Moscow can only be 
interpreted as an attempt to impress the uncommitted nations, particularly in 
Africa. In the Sino-Soviet conflict, the African leaders are treating Moscow and 
Peking ‘with equal reserve. Although Moscow has been attempting to sabotage 
Communist China’s propaganda by accusing her of racism and of favoring a 
nuclear war, she suffered major defeats when she was refused participation in 
the Colombo and the second Bandung conferences on the grounds that she was 
not an Asian country. The USSR had waived its claim to participate in the 1955 
Bandung conference in favor of Communist ‘China, who is now opposing Soviet 
participation despite Moscow’s reminder that 40 percent of Soviet territory lies 
in Asia. Although after the signing of the Moscow partial test ban treaty the 
USSR could have enjoyed the unanimous support of ‘the Afro-Asian countries, 
these countries are now pondering on the significance of the improved relations 
between Washington and Moscow, since in their eyes it does not improve their 
position, particularly if it results in the world’s being split up into two spheres 
of influence. On the other hand, for the African countries to take sides in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict would contradict their policy of neutrality and jeopardize 
the advantages which they stand to gain from this conflict. Whereas until now 
the Afro-Asian countries have been benefiting from the fact that the industrial 
nations are split up into blocs, they will in future,also try to benefit from differ- 
ences within the blocs. It is therefore highly probable that, since the Sino-Soviet 
conflict has now spread to Afro-Asian soil, the role of technical aid and the prom- 
ise of such aid as a means of competition between the two sides has been 
enhanced. Thus, as a result of Chou’s African visit Khrushchev made an offer 
of increased aid to Egypt when he was there recently. Both Chou and Khrushchev 
also expressed their support for the fight against imperialism and colonialism, 
for peaceful coexistence and for the Arab position on Palestine. 
Chou En-lai chose to make his journey at a time when China’s main problem, 
namely her recognition by UNO, was once again ia the forefront of world 
attention, and when the Sino-Soviet conflict had also aroused interest in Africa. 
Khrushchev, on the other hand, considered that the best propaganda he could 
make would be to inaugurate the first stage of the Aswan Dam, in whose con- 
struction the Soviets can be justifiably proud of having taken part. It may be 
assumed that the Sino-Soviet conflict will manifest itself in more spectacular 
projects of this kind in Africa. 
In conclusion, it may be said that the African leaders have been forced to 

take a definite stand i in the Sino-Soviet conflict, and have decided on a policy of 
neutrality. In their internal policy, they have made their attitude toward the Com- 
munist world quite clear. The foundation of the federation of Tanganyika and . 
Zanzibar has shown the determination of the Africans to resist Communist 


influence. Mian-Dhin’ ant 
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The Economy 


The Comecon Bank and.its Ruble 


Toward the end of October 1963, the member countries of Comecon signed 
in Moscow an agreement on the adoption of a multilateral system of international 
payments and the establishment of a Comecon bank—the International Bank for 
Economic Cooperation. The countries concerned were the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Mongolia.4 


According to this agreement, payments between the signatories will be made 
with effect from January 1, 1964, in transferable rubles with a value of 0.987412 
grams of pure gold. Payments are to be effected through accounts held in the new 
Bank, whose headquarters are in Moscow. The official announcement insists 
or the point that the principle of bilateralism will be replaced by that of multi- 
lateralism. In future, the countries concerned will be freed from the necessity 
of settling their accounts annually with each partner separately. Instead, receipts 
from all the signatory countries as a whole will have to be balanced by the total 
sums paid to these countries. The purpose of the new system is to facilitate and 
promote commercial exchanges between the signatory powers. 


In addition to operations connected with commercial transactions between 
the signatory countries, the Bank is authorized to undertake other operations, 
such as accepting deposits of transferable rubles, gold and foreign currency 
(convertible and other) from countries regardless of whether they belong to the 
Bank or not. It is authorized to carry out financing and credit operations on behalf 
of countries owning deposits in the Bank and to perform transactions in trans- 
ferable rubles with countries that are not signatories to the agreement. Countries 
may become signatories to the agreement provided that they approve its terms 
and the statutory rules of the Bank, which have incidentally not been made 
public. 

The agreement reveals two intentions on the part of its promoters. The 
first is to create an efficient system of international payments for the member 
countries of Comecon. The secorid is to establish a banking institution in which 
the financial resources of member countries can be pooled for use as a source 
of credit for these countries or in common enterprises and foreign trade. 


The idea of a system of international payments for Comecon is not new. 
In July 1957, an agreement was signed which resembles that concluded recently 
and the necessity of which was explained in terms similar to those used now: a 
a clearing house specially created for this purpose in the State Bank of the USSR 
wes to ensure the functioning of a multilateral system of international payments.* 





1 Pravda, October 24, 1963, p. 3. . 

2 L. I. Fre, Mezbdunarodnye raschety i finansirovanis yneshnei torgovli sotsialisticheskskh siran (Interna- 
tional Accounting and the Financing of the Foreign Trade of the Socialist Countries), Moscow, 1960, 
pp- 174—75. 
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According to the evidence—and the new agreement is the best proof, the 
system conceived in 1957 did not live up to the hopes of its promoters. Relatively 
recently, P. Nosko, a senior official in the State Bank of the USSR, discussed in 
` an article the ideas that lay behind the creation of-a system of international pay- 
ments and the establishment of the new bank, but he is careful to avoid mention- 
ing the agreement of 1957.3 l 


Even so, Nosko does enumerate the disadvantages of the arrangement in 
force before October 1963. So long as payments were bilateral, some countries were 
obliged to import products that they did not need solely in order to balance their 
accounts; others had to reduce their exports because their partner was not in a 
position to deliver goods of the equivalent value. In the end, the Comecon 
countries failed to balance their respective accounts: some countties amassed 
credits and others debts; loans remained unrepaid at the end of the year, and so 


- . bilateral commercial operations finished by becoming credit operations.* That. 


the establishment of a clearing house in 1957 did little to improve the situation 
is implied by Nosko in another article, published in January 1963, in which he 
observes; “So far, the foreign trade: of the socialist countries has been largely 
` based on bilateral agreements.” 

While Nosko confines himself to observing the setbacks encountered by the 
principle of multilateralism in Comecon and noting the results, Professor Čer- 
niansky does not hesitate to examine the causes of the setbacks.’ The first of these 
was that member countries of Comecon could not always agree on the economic 
importance of all the products offered by each partner. Cerniansky notes that 
certain groups of products are sought after by all the Comecon countries, while 
others are generally considered to be of little interest. Trading partners are 
consequently prepared to exchange one important product for another, but not 
for one that is less important. In these conditions, multilateralism has little 
attraction, since a country may be certain of getting rid of a product that is much 
' sought after, but unaware of the goods that it will receive in return and of the 
country supplying them. 

The second obstacle to the introduction of multilateral payments, according 
to Cerniansky, is the absence of uniform prices for similar products in Comecon, 
Cerniansky writes: 

The difference’ in price levels is one of the teasons why one and the same sum 


of rubles entered to a country’s credit represents for this country different quantities 
of the same goods when trading with different countries.” 


Since each country has its own price system, it is difficult to convert prices 
from one curtency to another without giving rise to discrepancies. It is the Come- 





3 Dengi s kredit, 1964, No. 1, pp. 16—21. 
2 Thid., p. 17. 
5 Novoye sremya, 1963, No. 3, p. 15. . ' 
* V. Chernyansky [Ğerniansky], Ekonomika sotsialistisheskoi snesbnci torgovli (The Economics of 
Socialist Foreign Trade), Moscow, 1963, p. 172. 
. 7 Ibid, 
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con practice to take world Prices as'a basis while applying certain corrections to 
them. Černiansky, however, gives the impression that the manner in which these 
prices are manipulated fails to satisfy some of the partners in internal Comecon 
trade. As a result, they refuse to enter into multilateral commercial operations. 


Meanwhile, economic relations within Comecon have undergone some 
_ modifications since 1957. In the face of growing economic integration in Western 
Europe, the leading political organs of Comecon have decided to undertake 
_ economic integration also. Since the publication in Pravda of the “essential 
principles of the international socialist division of labor,”® the aims of Comecon 
economic policy have been the coordination of economic planning, the speciali- 
zation of member countries in individual branches of production according to 
their local conditions, and international cooperation in the manufacture of certain 
types of goods. In addition, joint investments are planned. All this necessarily 
means an increasing movement of goods across the frontiers of the member 
countries of Comecon. Hence the need for a system of international payments 
and a banking institution charged with keeping the accounts of the Comecon 
partners concerned. 


The new agreement is to be put into operation gradually. At ii bilateral 
operations will be retained, but member countries will be expected to explore 
the possibility of developing imports and exports in accordance with Comecon 
directives on the question of specialization. In the long run, an attempt will be 
made to ensure that the demand for and supply of goods by member countries 
will correspond and that payments continue to be balanced, the Bank playing 
an active part as an intermediary constantly informed as to the possibilities and 
the needs of each ‘country. Compared with the previous situation described by 
Cerniansky, this represents some progress, but declarations of intention are not 
sufficient by themselves. If the balance of payments is to be secured, those Com- 
munist countries which have so far failed to get out of debt will have to start 
producing and exporting goods for which other members of Comecon have a 
real need. If they do not succeed in doing this, they will not stand to benefit 
from any multilateral system. Clearly, if the system is to work, each partner must 

offer products that are useful to the others and accept the products which the 
others offer. 

The new Bank = been endowed with a capital of 300 million transferable 
(not to be confused with Soviet) rubles—the equivalent of 330 million dollars. 
‘The sums contributed are as follows: by the USSR, 116 million rubles; Eastern 
Germany, 55 million; Czechoslovakia, 45 million; Poland, 27 million; Hungary, 
21 million; Bulgaria, 17 million; Rumania, 16 million; and Mongolia, 3 million.® 
‘The sum to be contributed during the first year has been limited to 20 percent of 
the total capital subscribed. These contributions may be effected in transferable 
tubles, in freely convertible. foreign currency or in gold, as each country shall 
decide; but at the end of the first year of the Bank’s activity it is intended that a 





8 Pravda, June 17, 1962. 
® Der Volkswirt, Frankfort on Main, December 6, 1963, p. 2684. 
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part of the capital shall be in freely convertible foreign currency and in gold. On 
the other hand, the Bank will be authorized to carry out operations in transferable 
rubles with countries that are not subscribers to its capital. It would also at some 
time in the future offer its clients an opportunity of exchanging transferable rubles 
for gold and freely convertible foreign currency, although it is not clear where 
these latter would come fram. It would seem that this opportunity would only 
be offered in exceptional cases. 

Certain statements made by Nosko?® seem to suggest that the new bank vili 
be in a position to extend the sphere of its activities gradually so as to become an 
important source of capital hoth for member countries and for the underdeveloped 
countries. Nosko goes so far'as to assert that it would offer some advantages 
even when compared with already existing world institutions such as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund aad the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. It.is as yet, perhaps, premature to attempt to form a final opinion 
on the real advantages that the Comecon Bank might be able to offer, but there 
is an essential difference between the institutions named by Nosko and the 
Comecon Bank: the former embrace countries which have capital to lend to 
others that have none, while the latter embraces countries which are all short of 
capital. The most important of them, the Soviet Union, is no exception, having 
recently asked for and received from Great Britain long-term credits (10—15 
years) amounting to a total of 250 million dollars.14 Negotiations for additional 
credits are still in progress. Moreover, the USSR i is trying to obtain long-term 
credits from France.1# 


Consequently, the role of the Comecon Bank will be primarily that of a clearing 
house. Some credits will certainly be offered, primarily to the underdeveloped 
countries, provided that this is a political necessity for the Communist world, 
which cannot remain inactive in a sector where the Western countries are ex- 
pending considerable effort. Within the Communist bloc, the only member likely 
to receive long-term credits is Mongolia, whose economic development is far 
_ behind that of the other members of the Bank. Since 1955, the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia have been tae bankers of Eastern Europe. Since 1956, the latter 
country has granted very considerable credits to Hungary; but, in view of its 
dimensions, the Czech economy cannot continue indefinitely to make loans to its 
Communist partners. 


On: several occasions, the USSR has furnished credits to Communist coun- 
tries. Having an economic potential far surpassing that of its partners in the 
Bank, it possesses opportunities in the sphere of finance which are denied to the 
others. Nevertheless, its contribution to the Bank’s capital—38 percent of the total 
—is relatively, small. It would seem, in fact, as though the USSR, while officially 
supporting Comecon and its Bank, were treating them with great reserve and 
even acting independently of them. In February 1964, the USSR granted Bulgaria 





10 Dengi i kredit, No. 1, p. 20. 
U1 Ssddeutsche Zettung, Munich, February 15/16,-1964, p. 2. 
12 Ls Monde, Paris, February 15, 1964, p. 7. ' 
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a long-term loan of 300 million rubles without passing through the channels of 
the Comecon Bank.18 The Soviet government evidently prefers bilateral contacts 
with its partners, since this enables it to bring political pressure to bear on them. 
Such pressure would be more difficult if it were to act through the Bank, in which 
all the member countries have the same number of votes and in which opinions 
on a number of questions, particularly economic ones, are not necessarily iden- 
tical. All this shows that the Bank, like Comecon, is mainly an association of 
small Communist countries, which see in it an instrument of economic collabora- 
tion, while the Soviet Union is interested in it to no more than a limited degree. 


For their part, the other members of the Bank, while being prepared to sub- 
scribe part of the capital in gold and freely convertible foreign currency, refuse 
to place the whole of their funds in such currency at the Bank’s disposal. All 
these: countries, including the Soviet Union, are making considerable efforts to 
obtain freely convertible currency: Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Bul- 
garia are competing to attract large numbers of toutists paying in hard currency. 
Eastern Germany earns foreign currency from the traffic between Western Ger- 
many and West Berlin. Hungary and Czechoslovakia have opened their frontiers 
to a limited amount of local traffic, i.e., to persons arriving from the neighboring 
countries. Even the USSR admits a certain number of Western tourists; in ad- 
dition, it sells considerable quantities of góld every year on the world market in 
order to procure the currency necessary for its purchases from the West. Not long 
ago, Khrushchev pviblicly insisted on the need to export timber in order to earn a 
further 300 million dollars annually.14 Consequently, the member countries of 
the Bank are not after the Comecon ruble but the dollar and other hard currencies, 
which they have individually undertaken measures to obtain and which they do 
not intend to share with their partners. Here we may quote the following sig- 
nificant passage from the Czech economic journal Hospodarske Noviny : 


It remains to be stressed that the International Bank will not, as some think, 
take over from the state banks the traffic with banks of other countries, particularly 
capitalist states and the underdeveloped countries.15 


* 


The agteements signed in Moscow establish a Comecon bank and introduce 
into the Comecon market a conventional monetary unit, the transferable ruble, 
in the hope that these two measures will promote the economic integration of the 
Comecon countries. A. Afanasev comments in Ekonomicheskaya gazeta : 


[The Bank’s] main task is, with the aid of credit and financial levers, to promote 
in every way possible the growth of the foreign trade turnover of the participating 
countries [and] the consolidation and development of economic collaboration among 
them on the basis of the further international socialist division of labor.16 


13 Ibid., February 24, 1964, p. 6. 

14 Swddentsche Zertung, May 10, 1964, p. 4. 

15 Hospodarske Noviny, Prague, 1964, No. 34, as quoted (in German) in Ost-Probleme, Bonn, October 
18, 1963, p. 646. i 

16 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, January 11, 1964, p. 30. 
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In the long run, the Bank is intended to augment its capital and reserve funds, 
to increase the number of its clients and extend its activities. According to 
Afanasev, this will go hand in hand with an increase in the quantities of goods 
made available to the world market by the Communist countries, which in turn 
will enhance the importance of the Comecon ruble on the world market. Afanasev 
goes so far as to predict that the ruble will gradually become a normal currency in 
international commercial transactions. In fact, however, this is unlikely to 
happen in the foreseeable future. The dollar, the pound sterling, the Swiss franc 
and certain other currencies are used as means of international payments because 
the countries issuing them are prepared to honor their nominal value by delivering 
goods of the most varied kinds to a purchaser in possession of them. Comecon’s 
transferable ruble, on the other hand, is the money of account of a group of coun- 
tries that are themselves trying to cope with a dearth of goods of many kinds and 
with serious deficiencies in their economic system. Other countries, particularly 
non-Communist ones, will not be inclined to accept payments in transferable 
rubles unless they know beforehand what they can buy with them. 

According to the Communists, the output and productivity of the Communist 
countries are destined to increase considerably, and this will enhance the purchas- 
ing power of the ruble. The justice of this claim is at present open to question. 
The fact remains that the Soviet Union and its partners are still struggling 
with a number of economic problems, which they will have to solve before 
they can begin dreaming of a Communist dollar. 

R. Zybenko 


REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In the articles dealing with foreign affairs that appeared in the Soviet periodical 
press during the past month, three main subjects were discussed: (1) peaceful 
coexistence; (2) Soviet policy with regard to the Afro-Asian countries; and (3) the 
Sino-Soviet dispute. The seventh issue of Kommunist for this year begins with 
the first of these subjects, discussed by Khrushchev himself in an article headed 
“On Peace and Peaceful Coexistence,” which takes precedence over the editorial. 
Although this contribution is actually the preface to a collection of Khrushchev’s 
speeches on this subject published in March in Italy, it is more in the nature of a 
political harangue repeating quite a number of things that Khrushchev has said 
during the last few years. Its main idea is that the Communists today are playing 
the ‘part of Peacemakers i in international politics, while all others are warmongers: 


We Communists welcome the worldwide scale of the struggle for peace. Indeed, 
we Communists throw down a challenge to democrats with other ideological views: 
let’s compete to see who will make the bigger contribution to [the cause of] con- 
solidating peace [and] ridding napsii of the evil specter of a new war (Kommunist, 
1964, No. 7, page 4). 


Peaceful coexistence is presented aş the unshakeable foundation of Soviet 
foreign policy, whereas 


. . imperialism remains imperialism; its character has not changed; as before, it 
is is prepared to use violence against all who refuse to submit to its arbitrary ruly 


(page 3). 
We are told: 


' Peaceful coexis.ence between states with difference social structures, albeit. not 
yet complete and not always lasting, has already become a reality. Peace is ceasing 
to be a mere truce between world wars. Herein lies the tremendous historic conquest 
achieved by all men of good will. Its moral force is so great that today even the most 
rabid imperialist wolf tries to dress itself in sheep’s clothing (page 4). 


Khrushchev attempts to recruit the support of forces that are definitely not 
on ‘his side: 


ı „In the business of consolidating peace, there is room for the initiative of any 
country, any party or political force, any man. Thus, although the Catholic Church, 
like any other religious organization, 1s an ideological opponent of scientific Com- 
munism, we Communists, however, support the utterances made by the head of 
the Catholic Church—Pope John XXIII in the recent past and Pope Paul VI today— 
in behalf of the consolidation of peace and the settlement of international disputes 
by means of negotiation (page 5). 
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Since, in his view, there can be no question of ideological coexistence, 
Khrushchev lays the emphasis on the exceptional importance of international 
trade for the consolidation of peace. The division of labor, he says, exists on a 
worldwide scale, and not only the divisicn of labor but also of natural and 
technical resources, so that uninterrupted international trade is to be welcomed 
as a means of supplementing each country’s limitations in respect of these resour- 
ces. Another important factor is the reduction of military expenditures, but here 
the author has to offer an explanation for the growing military might of the 
Soviet Union: 


Not infrequently people ask whether the strengthening of the Soviet Union’s 
defensive capacity ‘does not contradict our course of fighting for peace. [The answer 
is:] No, it does not. So long as there are aggressive forces in the world, we shall keep 
our defensive might at a high level. In doing this, our people is fulfilling its duty to 
the whole of humanity. If the USSR were not so powerful, the flames of war would 
long ago have flared up throughout the world. [One may ask:] Does not the neces- 
sity of maintaining the USSR’s defensive power at its present level mean a brake 
on [the process of] improving the people’s welfare? Without beating about the 
bush, I reply: Yes, it does. Rockets and guns are not butter, milk, meat, bread or 
potridge. Without the need for constantly strengthening the might of the ‘Soviet 
armed forces, we should be in a position to effect a sharp improvement in the 
living standard of our people and make it within a short space of time the highest 
in the world (page 6). 


Coming as it does immediately after Khrushchev’s expatiations on the pacific 
_ intentions of the Soviet Union, the editorial makes a somewhat curious contrast. 
Originally published on April 28-29, 1964, in Pravda, this is entitled “On Certain 
Aspects of Party Life in the Communist Party of China” and is devoted to the 
subject of the Sino-Soviet dispute. According to the editors of Kommunist, the 
Chinese Communist Party has lost its objectivity: 

Until recently, while the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party was still 
in a position to give objective appraisals, it more than once, at its congresses and 
through the mouths of its leaders, set great store by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and its Central Committee and the line of our Twentieth Party Con- 

, gress, and emphasized the tremendous importance of the Soviet Union and its 
support and assistance rendered to China (page 10). 


While claiming not to criticize the internal Party life of the Chinese Com- 
munists, the authors give a detailed survey of the subject in which they imply 
that the Chinese Communists are violating the laws of Marxism-Leninism and 
the democratic foundations on which the party should be built. One charge in 
particular is that the Chinese Communists are ignoring the importance of party 
congresses, of which they have held only two in the last thirty-five years: 


The sixth congress of the Chirese Communist Party took place in 1928, the 
seventh in 1945 and the eighth only after eleven years in 1956. In this way, during 
the last thirty-five years no more than two congresses of the Chinese Communist 
Party have been held (page 11). 
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The authors further point out that PEE to the Chinese Party rules 
delegates to Party congresses are to be elected every, five years and that sessions 
of the congress are to take place every year. In fact, these requirements are not 
adhered to; the yearly sessions by nọ means always take place, and as a result of 
the delay in summoning the next congress—the ninth, theoretically due in 1961— 
delegates retain their powers for a longer period than that laid down in the Party 
rules. These rules themselves are criticized: 


. Such a method, [that] of allowing delegates to retain their powers for a period 

of five years, is unusual and is not applied by a single Marxist-Leninist party. One 

` cannot consider it as a contribution to the intra-party democracy of the world 

Communist movement, and it is no matter of chance that not a single party has 
taken over this “experience” of the Communist Party of China (page 12). 


The final comment on this point: 


Everything goes to show that in the Communist Party of China these questions 
are decided, not by what is laid down in the rules, but by instructions from Mao 
Tse-tung, as happened for a while in our country,too under Stalin during the 
postwar period (¢bid.). 


As the dispute proceeds.and grows sharper, the Soviet Party leaders become 
less sparing in their use of space and printer’s ink to discredit their “brother” party. 


A part of the article is devoted to the Chinese Communists’ revisionism in 


foreign affairs, and this, of course, involves the question of peaceful coexisténce, 
rejected by the Chinese: 


In the notorious “sixth article’? (December 12, 1963), [published in Jen Min Jib 
Pao and Huag Chi] on the subject of the Open Letter of the Central Committee of 
, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, it is stated, in the manner of one referring 
to some crime, that “the leaders of the’ Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
consider peaceful coexistence ‘the general line of foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
[and] all countries of the socialist camp,” that this “means putting the brotherly 
socialist countries on a level with the capitalist ones [and] abandoning the socialist 
camp,” that this line “suits the needs of imperialism and plays into the hands of 
the imperialist policy of aggression and war,” that this line even “signifies a replace- 
ment of the’class struggle by class cooperation on a worldwide scale,” etc., etc. 
(pages 13-14). 


It is alleged that the Chinese Party ‘leaders are deliberately and progressively 
misrepresenting the forms of transition to socialism, advocating an armed 
struggle regardless of the situation and the balance of power. The attitude of the 
Chinese leaders, it is said, on the questions of disarmament and banning nuclear 
' tests has undergone considerable change since these questions were discussed 
at the'second session of the Chinese Party’s Eighth Congress in 1958. Kommunist 
observes: 


The Soviet press has only to remark that some one from the capitalist countries 
has shown a sensible approach, even if it be in a matter of negligible importance, for 
the Chinese press to raise an incredible hue and cry (page 15). 
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As an example, the journal cites the disapproval expressed by the Chinese when 
the USSR entered upon negotiations with President Kennedy, whom the Chinese 
regarded as the personification of American imperialism and reaction and whose 
administration they considered incapable oz adopting a sober approach to 
questions of war and peace. 

Once more belying their own assurance of not wanting to interfere in Chinese 
domestic affairs, the editors of Kommunist devote some space to what they regard 
as the “revisionism” of Chinese Party internal policy: 

During the last few years, the so-called line of the “three red banners” has been 
declared to be the personification of internal economic policy in China. These 
are the general line p/ys the great leap [forward] and the people’s communes. The 
fact alone is strange that the leap (the line in industry) and the communes (the line 
of agricultural development) are not included in the “general line” but serve as a 
kind of supplement to it (page 18). 


The article goes on to criticize plans for industdalication its rate of progress 
and current economic tasks. Changes in economic planning that have been 
adopted by the Chinese Communists are described as “left-wing exaggerations of 
an adventurist kind.” On the subject of the Chinese’ representation of man as 
being superior to equipment, they write: 

What did the Chinese leaders have to insist on the difference between man and 
equipment for?—In order somehow to justify in the Chinese people’s eyes the setting 
of unrealistic, fantastic, unfulfillable tasks, to justify their adventurist policies 
(page 19). 

The plan to create the agricultural communes is also attacked, largely because 
the Chinese leaders have recently been casting doubts on the possibility of a 
transition to Communism in the Soviet Union. We read: 


Not having the material and technical basis and other prerequisites for a trans- 
itton to Communism, the Chinese leaders have declared that in view of the high 
degree of political awareness of the Chinese peasantry they can still effect the trans- 
ition to Communism earlier than the Soviet Union, which, they say, has got no 
farther than the cooperative stage (page 20). 


In other words, the measures conceived by the Chinese leaders, particularly 
the idea of gigantic groupings of between fifteen and twenty thousand farms or 
peasant households, are a sheer utopia. These communes are to have their own 
schools, industry and institutions of every kind, and the article points out that 
China has not the experienced leaders to cope with such a large-scale enterprise. 
It offers the comment that all this shows a petty-bourgeois ideology, since the 
Chinese are trying to pave their way to Communism through the village, through 
an overhasty conversion of property relations in agriculture. 

Finally, the Chinese Communist Party is described as a party without a pro- 
gram, one differing from the Communist parties of other countries by its adven- 
turist enterprises and the fact that its character creates favorable conditions for 
the emergence of another “personality cult.” 
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The June issue of Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn also opens with Khrushchev’s article, 
reviewed above. After that comes the editorial, “Soviet Diplomacy’s Spring 
Offensive,” which claims that at the end of last year the front in the cold war “was 
broken on a new large sector and in the least expected direction.” We read: 


The situation which had emerged on the Somali-Ethiopian frontier and was 
threatening to develop into a large international conflict has now been normalized. 
Agreement has been reached on a ceasefire, on the withdrawal of troops to a distance 
of 10—15 kilometers from the frontier line on both sides and the avoidance by both 
states of all kinds of mutually hostile propaganda (Mezhdunarodnaya zbizn, 1964, 
No. 6, page 10). 


What the editors primarily have in mind is not the activity of Soviet diplomats 
but the significance of certain events in the diplomatic world which, in their view, 
have played a decisive part in settling critical international disputes. These include 
Khrushchev’s message of December 31, 1963, on the necessity of settling frontier 
and other territorial disputes solely by peaceful means. From this, it will be seen 
that we are once more being confronted, this time in the plane of international 
relations, with the “Party line.” The following appraisal is given of the various 
declarations made by the head of the Soviet government: 


Directed to the purpose of putting a brake on the nuclear armaments race, these 
declarations proved a certain step forward on the road to preventing the threat of a 
thermonuclear war. Moreover, as the foreign press has observed, we were here 
given proof of the desire of the Soviet Union and the USA to search for a way toa 
further relaxation of international tension, in particular by means of the so-called 
policy of “mutual example” (pages 10—11). 


The authors also regard the meetings between the head of the Soviet govern- 
ment and representatives of foreign governments, undertaken with the aim of 
establishing friendly relations with these governments, as of especial importance 
for the relaxation of international tension. We are told: 


The visit of the First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and head of the Soviet state to the Hungarian People’s 
Republic and of the Polish Party and governmental delegation headed by comrades 
W. Gomulka and J. Cyrankiewicz to Moscow have demonstrated to the whole 
world the strength of the unity of the countries of the socialist camp (page 11). 


While, for the editors of Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, the meetings in Budapest and 
Moscow are an expression of the desire of the socialist countries to avert the 
threat of war, the Federal Republic of Germany is, in their view, the most aggres- 
sive and “adventurist” of all the European states. Proceeding from this point of 
view, they continue: 

_ On the agenda of today, there has appeared the urgent question of extending 
international recognition of the German Democratic Republic and accelerating the 
completion of a German peaceful settlement and normalizing on this basis the 
position in Western Europe. Life shows ever more clearly what great advantages 
for peace and security in Europe proceed from the existence of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (ébid.). 
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According to the editors, the very existence of Eastern Germany as a “demo- 
cratic republic” ties the hands of the German militarists. A similar value is placed 
on Khrushchev’s trip to Hungary and the talks with the Polish leaders in 
Moscow, which, they say, demonstrated the fruitlessness of the imperialists’ 
attempts to sow discord within the socialist camp. 

Great importance is also attached to the arrival in Moscow of the President 
of the Algerian People’s Democratic Republic at the end of April and Khrushchev’s 
journey to the United Arab Republic: l 


The chief result of the journey of President Ben Bella to the USSR and of the 
head of the Soviet government, N. S. Khrushchev, to the UAR lies in the strength- 
ening of brotherly and sincere friendship between the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
on the one hand, and the peoples of Algeria, and also the United Arab Republic, on 
the other (page 13). 


Thus, in the field of foreign affairs, the Soviet periodical press, while con- 
tinuing to raise knotty problems, lays pronounced emphasis on the need for 
telaxing international tension, claiming on the USSR’s behalf no small part of 
any credit that is due for what has been achieved so far. 


A. Gayev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


May 1964 
1 Publication of Defense Minister Marshal R. - 


Malinovsky’s May Day order. 


,2 Announcement that chairman of planning 
commission of Indian state Orissa has arrived 
in Moscow with wife at invitation of State 
Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries, 


Announcement that representatives of trade 
unions and workers of over 60 foreign coun- 
tries have arrived in Moscow to attend May 
Day celebrations at invitation of All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. 


4 Announcement that the Beloyarsk L V. 
Kurchatoy atomic power station of the State 
Committee for the Use of Atomic Energy has 
started to supply current to the “Sverdlov- 


energo” power system. 


5 Publication of Soviet government statement 
to governments of Afro-Asian countries 
concerning Chinese opposition to Soviet 
-participation in second Afro-Asian conference 
in Baku at preparatory conference in Djakarta. 
_ Publication of Khrushchev’s answers to 
Izvestia correspondent regarding Cyprus sit- 
uation. , 

Soviet Press Day. 


6 Publication of Soviet-Algerian cormuniqué in 
connection with visit to USSR of Algerian 
President Achmed Ben Bella. 

Soviet-French talks on scientific and cultural 
cooperation in 1964 begin in Moscow. 


Protocol on cultural cooperation between 
USSR and Somalia in 1964 aigned in Mogadi- 
shu. Protocol calls for the organization of 
Soviet photographic exhibitions and the 
showing of Soviet scientific and entertainment 
films in Somalia, the despatch of Soviet 
medical workers and instructors to Somalia, 
and exchenges in the sphere of radio broad- 
ister of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev 
receives Algerian Minister of the National 
Economy Bachir Boumaza to discuss Jex- 
pansion of Soviet-Algerian trade. 


Khrushchev, accompanied by Minster of 
Foreign Affairs A. A. Gromyko, First Deputy 
Minister of Defense Marshal A. A. Grechko 
and others, leaves on official visit to UAR at 
invitation of President Nasser. 

Soviet cruiser “Komsomolets” and des- 
troyers “Svetly” and “Spravedlivy” leave for 
Copenhagen under command of Baltic Fleet 
Commarider A. Y. Orel under Soviet-Danish 


agreement on an exchange of visits by naval 
vessels. 


7 Announcement that Soviet Ambassador to UAR 


V. Y. Yerofeyev and UAR Vice Premier Dr. 
Abdul Moneim Al-Kaissouni have exchanged 
instruments ratifying an agreement signed 
in Moscow on June 18, 1963, under which the 
USSR is to grant the UAR an additional 
credit for economic development. 

Announcement that two agreements have 
been signed under which Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia are to deliver ships and marine 
equipment to the USSR during the period 
1966—70. 

Academician A. A. Blagonravov, Vice 
President of COSPAR and Chairman of the 
Commission for the Study and Utilization of 
Space of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
leaves by air for Florence to attend a COSPAR 
meeting at the head of the Soviet delegation. 

All-Union seminar of architects concerned 
with the planning and building of industrial 
enterprises opens in Moscow. 

Soviet Radio Day. Speech given by Minister 
of Postal Services and Telecommunications N, 
D. Psurtsev, 


“8 Meeting of chairmen of councils of republican, 


krai and oblast people’s universities opens in 
Moscow. 

First Deputy Chairman of USSR Council of 
Ministers A, I. Mikoyan receives Indian poli- 
tician B. Patnatk for a discussion. Chairman of 
State Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries S. K. Romanovsky present. 

First Deputy Chairman of USSR Council of 
Ministers A. N. Kosygin receives ICI presi- 
dent Paul Chambers, invited to USSR by 
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State Committee for Coordinating Scientific 

Research, to discuss expansion of business 

relations between the USSR and Britain. 
Second Soviet Conference on Solidarity 


© Between Peoples of Asia and Africa opens in 
' Baku. 


9 


10 


11 


t 12 


13 


Mecting between Moscow trade-union acti- 
vists and members of foreign trade union and 
workers’ delegations in USSR for May Day 
celebrations. 

Publication of Malinovsky’s order on occa- 
sion of nineteenth anniversary of end of war 
against Germany. 


Announcement that group of nine Mali agn- 
cultural specialists has left for six-month stay 
in USSR under USSR-Mali governmental 
agreement. 


Soviet-Kenyan communiqué signed in Moscow 
by Kosygin tor USSR and Home Affairs 
Minister Oginga Odinga for Kenya. Agree- 
ment on cultural and scientific cooperation 
also signed. 

Parliamentary delegetion from Burundi 
arrives in Moscow at invitation of Supreme 
Soviet. 


Delegation of Paris city council headed by 


Mayor óf Paris arrives in Moscow to study 
activities of Moscow City Soviet. 


Supreme Soviet delegation headed by Council 
of Nationalities deputy A. I. Mikoyan leaves 
Moscow for Japan on friendly visit at invitation 
of Japanese parliament. 

British Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food, Christopher Soames, arrives in Moscow 
with wife. 

Fourth International Conference of Miners 
opens in Moscow. 

Conference takes place in Moscow between 
leading Soviet experts in world economics, 
representatives of export and import organi- 
zations under Soviet Foreign Trade Ministry, 
journalists and staff members of “Novosti” 
Press Agency and delegation of Canadian 
financiers and industrialists. 


Soviet Party delegation, headed by Central- 


Committee Presidium member and Secretary 
M. A. Suslov and including Candidate Member 
of Central Committee Presidium and First 
Secretary of Ukrainian Central Committee 
P. Y. Shelest ard Central Committee Secretary 
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B. N. Ponomarev, leaves for Paris to attend 
Seventeenth Congress of French Communist 
Party. 

Protocol on Sino-Soviet trade exchange for 
1964 signed in Peking by USSR Deputy 
Foreign Trade Minister I. T. Grishin and 
Chinese Foreign Trade Minister Yeh Chi- 
chuang. 


14 Announcement that Bursatyn thermal power 


station, in the Ivano-Frankovsk Oblast near 
the Dniester, is under construction. First 
power unit to become operative at the end of 
1964. A 330,000-volt power line 18 to run from 
the power station to Mukachevo. 

Announcement that 18 iron ore deposits 
have now been discovered in area of Kursk 
magnetic anomaly. Reserves fixed at 10,000,000 
million tons. . 


15 Arrival in Leningrad of group of American 


medical experts to study work of Soviet medi- 
cal workers. 

Announcement that Commissar General of 
1967 World Exhibition to be held 1n Montreal 
has arrived ın Moscow in connection with the 
exhibition. 

French exaibition of measuring instruments 
and electronics opens in Moscow. 


16 Publication of speech delivered by Suslov at 


Seventeenth Congress of French Communist 
Party. 


17 Announcement that a meeting of directors, 


Party committee secretaries, departmental 
heads and instructors of higher Party schools 
was held on May 12—15 to discuss improve- 
ments 1n the training of Party and government 
officials, 

Death of Central Committee Presidium 
member and Secretary Otto Kuusinen. 


Group of Italian businessmen, headed by 
“Finmeccanica” president Salvatore Magri, 
has arrived in Moscow to negotiate with Soviet 
foreign trade arganizations on expansion of 
Soviet-Italian trade links. 

Announcement that All-Union Society 
“Znanie” and scientifc council of USSR 
Academy of Sciences for the history of Soviet 
foreign policy aad international relations have 
held a session dedicated to fortieth anniversary 
of establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween USSR and leading Western countries. 
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18 British agricultural exhibition .opens ın 
Moscow. 

French military delegation headed by 
General Inspector of French Air Force arrives 
in Moscow. 

All-Union conference on high-molecular 
compounds opens in Leningrad. 

President of “France-USSR” society arrives 
in Moscow with wife for month’s stay in 
USSR at invitation of “USSR-France” society. 

All-Russian conference on the economics of 
industry and construction opens in Moscow. 
Reports deltvered by Deputy Chairman of 
RSFSR Council of Ministers and Chairman of 
RSFSR State Planning Commission (Gosplan), 
K. M. Gerasimov, and Deputy Chairman of 
RSFSR Council of Ministers and RSFSR 
Construction Minister, N. N. Kachalov. 

Artificial Earth satellite “Kosmos-30” 
Jaunched. 


19 Delegation from Manchester City Council 
, headed by Lord Mayor of Manchester, Mr. R. 
C. Rodgers, arrives in Leningrad on friendly 
visit at invitation of executive committee of 
Leningrad City Council. 
Announcement that first research institute 
for tourism in USSR has been set up in 
Abkhazia on a voluntary basis, 


20 Agreement on cultural cooperation between 
` USSR and Mali in 1964 signed in Bamako. 

Announcement that over fifty prominent 
geophysicists and mathematicians from USSR, 
USA, Great Britain, France, Netherlands and 
Israel have arrived in Leningrad to continue 
international symposium on research into the 
upper mantle of the Earth, which was started 
in Moscow. 

Announcement that meeting of administra- 
tive council of International Association of 
Universities has opened in Moscow. 

Kosygin receives Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food of Great Britain, Chris- 
topher Soames. 

Contract signed in New Delhi between 
Indian state Uttar Pradesh and Soviet orgaru- 
zation “Tekhnopromeksport” providing for 


delivery of machinery for 250,000-kilowatt | 


Obra thermal power station by USSR. USSR 
also to provide assistance in building the 
power station, putting it into operation and 
training Indian operating personnel. 


21 Exhibition of Soviet painting and sculpture 
opens in Mexico City. 

USSR Academy of Sciences and US National 
Academy of Sciences announce coming into 
force of agreement signed by their respective 
presidents, M. V. Keldysh and Frederick Seitz, 
on February 22, 1964, on exchange of scientists 
during 1964—65. 


22 Khalilullah Khalili, adviser to King of 
Afghanistan on questions of culture and the 
press, Minister, professor at Kabul University 
and prominent Afghan poet, arrives in Mos- 
cow at invitation of USSR Writers’ Union. 


23 Announcement that Second All-Union Con- 
ference of Voluntary Sports Societies of Trade 
Unions has opened in Moscow. 


24 Jomt statement on negotiations between 
Khrushchev and President Nasser signed in 
Cairo. 

Delegation from League of American 
Ukrainians arrives in Kiev for three-week stay 

, at invitation of Ukrainian Society for Friend- 
ship and Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries. 


25 Khrushchev returns from Egypt. 
Agreement on granting of credit to Cuba 
by USSR, signed in Havanna on January 11, 
1964, ratified by Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


26 Announcement that seminar of responsible 
secretaries of republican, krai and oblast 
newspapers has opened in Moscow. 


27 Announcement that Kuchurgan State District 
Power Station is under construction. 


28 Agreement on establishment of consular 
relations between USSR and USA signed by 
Gromyko and US Ambassador to the USSR 
Foy Kohler. 

Khrushchev receives Encyclopedia Britannica 
publisher William Benton. 

Second Conference of Union of Sports 
Societies and Organizations of USSR opens in 
Moscow. ‘Report delivered by the chairman 
of the Union’s Central Council, Y. D. Mashin. 

Frontier Guard’s Day. Speech given by Head 
of the Political Department of the Frontier 
Troops of the KGB, Major General G. I. 
Zabolotny. 


29 Joint plenary session of boards of Writers’ 
Unions of the USSR and the Ukraine, held to 
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discuss the national and Party spirit of Soviet „three weeks in the USA to study industrial, 
belles-ietires, finishes in Kiev. power station and housing construction. 

ı Announcement that Volga-Baltic Waterway 
soon to be opened to traffic. j 

Minister of Gulme Y, A. Fuctseve ians T Khrushchev. : ee: 

on visit to D k. Announcement that All-Union Seminar on 
Creative Work, organized by USSR Union of 
30 British Labor Party member Patrick Gordon- Journalists, has ended in Moscow. i 
Walker ‘arrives in Moscow with wife at 
invitation of USSR Parliamentary Group. 

I. T. Novikov, Deputy Chairman of USSR 
Council of Ministers and Chairman of State ? 2 
Committee for Building Affairs (Gosstroi), Changes and Appointments 
leaves Moscow by air for Paris en route for USA _ 7 First Secretary of Belgorod Oblast Committee 
at head of 15-man-strong delegation of Soviet for Agriculeure A. V. Kovalenko replaced by 
builders and power engineers, who will etay N. F. Vasilev. 


31 Publication of Japanese Prime Minister Ikeda’s 
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ARTICLES 


The Problem of Comecon Integration 


Trade between the countries of the Atlantic Community and the Communist states 
of Eastern Europe is closely linked with the progress of economic integration within 
Comecon. For Western Europe and the United States, it 1s of primary importance to 
know whether they are dealing with a Soviet bloc that is proceeding toward the goal 
of economic unity or with a coalition of Communist states whose policy of integration 
has suffered defeat. 


Below we publish an analysis of this question by the same two writers whose views 
on problems of East-West trade were published in the June issue of the Bulletin. Here 
again their standpoints differ: on the one hand, we have the optimism of Mr. Olsien- 
_kiewicz, based exclusively on economic considerations, Le., the results of Comecon 
integration; on the other, we have the realistic pessimism of Mr. Stolte, who takes not 
only economic but also political factors into account. Once again, the divergence of 
views is characteristic of opinion in the Western world. 


Integration by Circuitous Means 
Henryk OLSIENKIEWICZ 


As the authority of the USSR within the Communist camp wanes and cen- 
trifugal tendencies among the satellites grow on the political plane, so economic 
integration of Comecon gains not only in economic but also in political impor- 
tance. In fact, Comecon integration today is of importance to the USSR in a 
number of ways—not only as a means of promoting the political unity of this 
body, but also for the purpose of maintaining economic competition with the 
West. Moreover, it is of importance for the purpose of strengthening the USSR’s 
political and economic position vis-a-vis the underdeveloped countries and also 
Communist China and other “people’s republics” in opposition to it. 


_ These aspirations, however, are encountering increasingly open resistance 
from the satellites, which since the events of 1956 have been obstinately defending 
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the principles of independence, equality of rights and unanimity in Comecon 
affairs.1 The economic stagnation which set in in most Comecon countries in 1962 
has revealed the shortcomings of the Soviet economic system, particularly of 
the doctrinaire principle of the “planned and proportional development of the 
socialist economy,” and this has further undermined the never-very-high prestige 
of the Soviet economic model. Further, the latest failures in the Soviet economy, 
which, embracing industry as well as agriculture, have resulted in an abandon- 
ment of the Seven-Year Plan and necessitated unusually large imports of grain 
and flour from the West, ‘provide the other Comecon countries with every 
reason for feating not only that the USSR will no longer be able to help them in 
their economic difficulties but that its own economic problems will even have 
undesirable effects upon their further ‘development as a result of that Comecon 
integration that already exists. ; f 


It is therefore not surprising that the satellites are becoming increasingly 
"` anxious to achieve ever greater economic independence with the aid of increased 
trade with “non-socialist” countries and regard the idea, pressed forward by the 
Soviets since 1962, of supranational integration as a threat to their national 
independence and to their economic interests. We have already drawn attention 
in these columns to the observation made by Josef Garam in Népszava that in 
Hungary “certain. people, in thé name of national independence, are resisting 
the extension of Comecon collaboration” ;* according to the Party newspaper 
for the province of Heves, “certain people, even those who are ‘positively 
disposed,’ are expressing doubts whether there can be any question of equality 
of rights and mutual cooperation between the Soviet Union, with its 200 million 
inhabitants and rich resources, and Hungary, which has a population of only 
10 million people. Pe Ti Czechoslovakia, “certain people,” in view of the serious 
economic position, which found expression in the collapse of the Third Five- 
Year Planin August 1962 and the adoption of a one-year plan for 1963 anda seven- 
year plan for 1964—70, “incline to believe that the main cause of the difficulties 
in the economic development of our country is to be found in our membership 
of the Council of Mutual Econqmic Aid [Comecon].’4 It was complained in 
the Polish press that the country’s leaders, 


. who after the Soviet Union show the greatest initiative and activity in extending 
Comecon cooperation, have no clear idea of Poland’s future specialization within 
Comecon. The, broad programs of the top leaders are meeting with little sympathy 
from the leaders of production and specialists, who, partly for objective reasons, 
partly through false pride in their technical achievements or an anachronistic desire 

“to do it oneself,” are dilatory in carrying out contracts and agreements, even the 
i submission of reports and other data.® 





1 Ostesrops-Recht, Vol. VI, No. 2/3, eee 1960, p. 208. 
2 Népszava, Budapest, July 30, 1963. 

3 Heves Megyer Nepuseg, Eger, June’6, 1963, p. 3. 
4 Pravda, Bratislava, May 13, 1963. 

8 Zye Warszawy, March 2, 1963. 
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Under the pressurè of hard economic facts and also the opposition of the 
masses to integration, the Communist’ leaders ostensibly acknowledge the need 
for Comecon integration while in practice accepting, so far as this is possible, . 
only such economic integration within the bloc as corresponds to their national 
interests, on the basis that obligations in Comecon ate voluntarily undertaken 
and decisions are supposed to be unanimous. So far, it is the Rumanian leaders 
. who have gone farthest in opposing the Comecon program of full integration, 
` but it is noteworthy that, as Hospodarske Noviny reported in an interview with 

F. Stransky, Secretary of the Czechoslovak Government Committee for Comecon 
Affairs, even Czech representatives in Comecon, who previously had supported 
the idea of integration, now “regard [Comecon] specialization rather as a danger 
to their production program.” 8 
_ The result was that the “new stage” in the integration process finally pro- 
‘claimed at the conference of Party first secretaries and heads of government of 
the Comecon countries, held on June 6 and 7, 1962, came to a standstill. The, 
“fundamental principles of the international socialist division of labor,” “unan- 
imously” confirmed at this conference after having been adopted at the Fifteenth 
Comecon Conference in December 1961, as a “comprehensive program” for 
further integration,’ were subsequently rejected by Rumania and in part by the 
other member- states. According to a statement broadcast by Vice President of 
the Rumanian Council of Ministers Alexandru Birladeanu, “common methods 
of procedure for the coordination of plans and extension of cooperation” among 
- member states for.the five-year period 1966—70 are to be worked out afresh 
during the' years 1964-65. (Incidentally, it is noteworthy that the Soviet Union 
has until recently been the only member of Comecon to permit itself an “all- 
round development of production” and to consider itself openly as an exception 
` to the division of labor within Comecon, much to the discontent of its Comecon 
partners.. In August-September 1962, however, Khrushchev, in an article on. 
“Vital Questions of the Development of the Socialist World System” published 
in Kommunist and Problems of Peace and Socialism, declared: 


International specialization will benefit not only the small countries but also 
such big countries as’ the Soviet Union. It goes without saying that the home 
. requirements alone of a country like the USSR with its immense market enable ıt 
to build large enterprises of optimal size. But it, too, can benefit from participation 
in the socialist international division of labor. The Soviet Union 1s prepared even 
‘to cut down production of certain types of manufacture, should it be found more 
expedient to manufacture them in the other member countries of [Comecon],® 


` =but this-may well be no more than a tactical step.) , 


* 


On the-othet hand, another form of Comecon cooperation, ‘also called for 
at the above-mentioned conference of June 1962, has been proving comparatively 


-$ Hospodarske Noviny, Prague, September 20, 1963. 

7 Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw, June 9, 1962. 

8 Radio Bucharest, October 24, 1963. 

? World Marxist Review, Prague, 1962, No. 9, p; 12. . 


successful, evidently encountering greater cooperativeness on the part of 
the satellites, despite persisting national animosities and current clashes of 
„interest, This is “regional cooperation between neighboring countries.” The 
_ growing resistance of the satellites, on political and economic grounds, to Soviet 
“efforts on behalf of integration’ is resuscitating their old tendency, formerly 
_ suppressed by Stalin, to such “regional cooperation.” On January 23, 1943, the . 
Polish and Czech governments in exile proclaimed a federation as a first step to 
the integration of the region. extending from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. 
Later, as “people? s democracies,” „they agreed in Prague in 1947 on a policy of 
close economic cooperation envisaging the common development of the Silesian 
- industrial region, the joint development of energy resources, the eventual estab- 
-lishmerit of a waterways system linking the Oder with the Danube, etc., as well 
as the formation-of a bipartite permanent economic council with eight specialized 
commissions. Hungary had already declared herself ready to join this agreement.1° 
_At about ‘the same time, in the middle of 1947, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria also . 
agreed on z union of their two countries in accordance with plans agreed on 
in 1944--45.11 Such bilateral agreements, however, were frustrated by the USSR; 
the satellites were divided from one another and from the non-Communist world 
and made economically dependent on the USSR through.a system of bilateral 
agreements with it, in which the Jatter’s superior political and economic power 
made itself felt. Today, however; the Soviets are pressing for multilateral coop- 
eration in the interests of further integration, while the satellites are persisting 
in their desire for bilateral agreements as being better calculated to preserve their 
independence, with the result that “regional cooperation” is proceeding on a 
bilateral basis. | ` 


This regional cooperation is intended by the Soviets to supplement the 
centralized process ofi integration, on the basis. of Soviet experience in the organi- 
- zation of economic regions within the USSR. By means of regional agreements, 
neighboring members of Comecon are to create an “economically rational” 
basis for the mutual’ exploitation of. conveniently. situated sources of raw materials 
and processing plant, and “interstate economic associations on-a commercial 
basis, with equal shares and a certain portion of capital investments for the `, 
manufacture of one or another product,” as Khrushchev put it at the November 
1962 meeting of the Soviet Party Central Committee. 13 


According to Soviet designs, this regional cooperation is primarily to further 
the process of i integration within the two economic regions whose formation the 
USSR has been pressing forward since 1956. One of these includes the most 
industrialized countriesthe USSR, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany and 
(since ,1962) Poland—as the chief suppliers of capital* goods, while the other 
includes the Danube countries—Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania—ds the chief 


suppliers of agricultural produce and certain raw materials, Mongolia being ` 





10 Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, ‘The Soviet Bloc : Unity and Conflict, Cambridge, Mass., 1960, p. 57: 
4 Boris Meissner, Das Ostpaki-System, pee 1955, p. 15. 
18 Pravda, November 20, 1962, p. 8. 
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ignored as a geographically remote and economically primitive country, as 
Albania, now virtually excluded from Comecon, formerly was. This measure 
found expression in the “Fundamental principles of the international socialist 
division of labor,” mentioned above. 


After the events of 1956, the USSR conceived the policy of forming within 
. the Comecon bloc an economic and ideological core composed of itself and its 
most trustworthy and industrially most advanced partners, Eastern Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, partly in order to share the burden of coping with centrifugal 
tendencies and forcing the. pace of integration, primarily, however, to strengthen 
its hold over those positions in its sphere of influence that are farthest removed 
toward the West. This latter goal was all the more desirable inasmuch as Eastern 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, with their high industrial output, highly skilled 
workers and scientific and technical intelligentsia, form an ideal complement to 
the Soviet economy. During the critical period at the end of 1956 and beginning 
of 1957, negotiations were conducted in Moscow with representatives of these 
two countries which led to a considerable increase in trade and also cooperation 
in various branches of industry, especially in machine building.18 Later, the USSR 
succeeded in securing a special position for these two countries in the practical 
work of Comecon: in 1956, a Comecon directive ordered that the creation or 
transfer of new industrial plant in certain branches of Comecon industry should 
be conditional upon the full utilization of similar plant already existing in Eastern 
Germany and Czechoslovakia.14 
The USSR continues to be by far the most important partner in the foreign 
trade of these two countries, particularly in machinery. In 1962, it accounted for 
over 50 percent of Eastern Germany’s total foreign trade, and is to account, 
according to plans, for 40 percent of that of Czechoslovakia by 1965. During the 
. period 1961—65, half of its imports of machine tools and rolling mill equipment 
and the same proportion of its imports of knitwear and fancy goods are to come 
from Eastern Germany.1® Soviet imports of machinery from Czechoslovakia, 
which in 1960 constituted 18 percent of the USSR’s total imports in this category, 
are to account for 67 percent of Czechoslovakia’s total exports to the USSR by 
1965.18 Economic and technical collaboration between the two satellites, however, 
` is growing much more rapidly, and has already reached an intensive stage charac- 
teristic of internal rather than of external trade, in contrast to the stagnation to be 
observed in trade between other members of Comecon. During the years 1958-60, 
the average annual volume of their mutual trade rose to twice the level of 1950-57, 
and by 1965 is to rise by a further 22 percent,!? machinery accounting for about 
40 percent of total Czechoslovak exports to Eastern Germany and about 60 
percent of exports in the opposite direction. At first, scientific and technical 
collaboration between the two countries was somewhat hampered by a similarity 


13 Bonner Bren aus Mittel- und Ostdeutschland, Bonn—Berlin, 1962, p. 90. 

1 Ibid., p 

5E, Tirana, Comecon : Der gemeinsame Markt ix se Opladen, 1961, p. 149. 
16 Tbid., pp. 1293: 

17 Ibid. 


in the structure of their machinebuilding and light industries, but today it em- 
braces all branches of the metallurgical, chemical, building and light industries, 
electronics and, more than anything else, the machinebuilding industry. Individual 
enterprises and research institutes have been affected, particularly in the spheres of 
control and measuring techniques, processing of syrthetic fibers, casting tech- 
niques, geology and certain branches of machine tool engineering. Questions 
concerning the exploitation and enrichment of brown coal and manufacture of - 
coke, power supply, tapping of new sources of raw materials and‘ maximum 
exploitation of existing production plant are studied and decided jointly as they 
crop up. In the radio, television, rubber, textile and otker branches of industry, 
standards are worked out and prototypes developed which are then exchanged, 
tried out and mutually approved before mass production is begun. One result 
of such exchanges is a steady and mutual improvement in the quality of technicians _ 
and other specialists. Direct cooperation based on mutual understanding has also 
atisen in the development of the two countries’ trade organization and in the 
exchange of goods, mostly surplus goods.1& 

In the design and manufacture of most products of neavy industry, particularly 
certain branches of machinebuilding, the two countries nave already reached the 
technical level of the USSR, in some cases even of the West, as, for example, 
in the manufacture of textile machinery, sugar refining equipment and certain 
types of machine tool. Nevertheless, they are attempting to modernize their 
industrial techniques further, since the prospects of extending their exports of 
machinery to other members of Comecon and to the underdeveloped countries 
depend in large measure on their ability to compete with the cerbalgues and 
delivery terms of the West. 

Another problem they have in common is their shortage of raw matetial, 
which obliges them to import large quantities of raw materials, mainly from the 
Soviet Union. In order to supplement their resources of electric power, raw 
materials and agricultural produce, they are concluding bilateral and regional 
agreements with other members: of Comecon for credit aid and deliveries of 
capital goods, with the result that alongside the Soviet Union they have become 
the biggest suppliers of credit in the Comecon bloc. Together with the USSR, 
they are displaying particular interest in the possibility of intensifying regional 
cooperation with Poland, which, thanks to her geographical position, her rich 
resources of coal, zink, leid and the recently-discovered sulfur and copper, and 
her rapidly increasing industrial potential, is growing in economic and political 
importance and since 1962 has virtually been included in the group of industrially 
advanced members of Comecon. 

In addition to bilateral and trilateral cooperation with Czechoslovakia and 
Eastern Germany, Poland has also, according to an interview with Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Warsaw Aristov, recently been extending her cocperation with the USSR. 
With Soviet technical assistance and capital, a petrochemical combine at Plock 
and a series of dams on the Vistula are at present under construction. (The latter, 


18 G. Huebbenet, Dse rote Wirtschaft wachst, Dusseldorf, 1960, p. 95. 
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-which are to be completed by 1975, are designed to extend the navigable length 


of the Vistula and to make possible the construction of thirty power stations with 
a total capacity of 5,500 million kilowatts.) Soviet technical designs ate being 
used in Poland’s iron, non-ferrous metals and chemical industries, in her ship- 
building industry (including the planned’ construction of atomic vessels}, in the 
production of chrome leather, raw color film, nonalcoholic drinks, synthetic 
fiber and other synthetic materials and chemical fertilizers and in the production 
and application of isotopes. In 1961, there were 1,500 Soviet technicians in Poland 
and over five thousand Polish technicians in the Soviet Union. A number of 
residential districts in Moscow were designed by Polish architects, while Soviet 
workers received specialized training in enterprises of the Polish cotton industry. 


. Close cooperation has been established between 44 Soviet and 39 Polish research 


institutes.1® On the other hand, Poland, with the'aid of Czechoslovak and East 
German credits and deliveries of equipment, has improved her coal and lignite 
mining industries and the opening up of her sulfur deposits?°-the second largest 
in the world—and rich copper resources. ?1 In addition, Czechoslovakia and Eastern 
Germany are contributing to the construction of Poland’s large power stations at 
Turoszow and Konin, whose output will considerably increase these countries’ 


common power output. 


East German advisers took part in opening up newly discovered deposits of 


` potash in Poland, and Polish specialists have been trained in the potash mines of 


Thuringia. Polish-East, German technical cooperation, which has been going 
on under contract since 1950 and originally affected Poland’s large chemical and 
electrical generating plant and East Germany’s metallurgical works, was extended 
in 1957 to cover mining, metallurgy, machinebuilding, shipbuilding and the manu- 
facture of electrical equipment, television and radio sets. Bilateral work groups 
ate to secure the cooperative working of design offices, direct collaboration 
between enterprises and the exchange of material and experience. Not only is’ 
there to be cooperation in research and technical training, but also in enterprise 
management, inasmuch as experts from one country are to take part in managing 
enterprises in the other. The agreement provides for specialization in the steel 
industry and in the design and manufacture of electric machines and cooperation 
in the production of private automobiles and motor cycles, in the improvement 
and exploitation of the ports of Stettin and Rostock, in the economic development 
of frontier regions and regulation of the Upper Neisse. 2? 


, Extensive Polish-Czechoslovak collaboration is to be concentrated in the fuel 
industry and power supply, in metallurgy, various branches of the machine- 
building and automobile industries and, recently, also in electrical engineering 
and the production of equipment for the chemical industry. A beginning has 
been made on the joint series production of tractors and 8—10-ton trucks. (A joint 


18 Zycie Gospodarcze, Warsaw, May 20, 1962. > 
80 Huebbenet, op. cit., p. 103. 
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research and design center for tractors was set up in 1963.)?% There are also 
joint groups of experts for promoting mutual technical assistance and cooperation 
and a joint office of industrial design.*4 Alongside the close collaboration ‘of 
individual enterprises in frontier regions, the assimilation of standards in recent 
years has led to cooperation in deliveries of parts for the manufacture of auto- | 
mobiles and textiles and in the iron smelting industry. Trilateral cooperation 


is to be found between Poland, Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia in the.. . 


design of complicated machine tools and automated production lines and in 
standardization and specialization in the electronics industry. 25 ; 

l Alongside Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia, Poland too is now. coming 

forward as a supplier of capital and credits to other members of Comecon, 


including even the Soviet Union, which, after’ having been for many years the | __ 


only giver of credit and the biggest supplier of capital goods in the Comecon ` 
bloc, is now increasingly adopting the role of importer of machinery, supplier 
of raw, materials and receiver of credits. The aim.of the USSR is that the Comecon 
countries should contribute not only to the capital required for large-scale, 
centrally controlled Comecon enterprises such as the “Friendship” -oil pipeline, ~ 
a unified power system, the Moscow—Kiev—Cracow—Brno—Prague—Berlin tele- f 
communications cable or the proposed joint construction“of plants for mass 
serial production, but also to the development of the USSR’s raw material 
industries. Czechoslovak investments have contributed to the development of the 
Soviet iron and ‘copper mining and recently also- cil extracting industries ;?° 
Poland is supplying equipment on credit for the construction of potash mines 
near Minsk;?” while Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Poland, Hungary and . 
Bulgaria are all taking a share in building up the mineral phosphate industry in 
Estonia.*§ The remarkable thing about these credit.transactions is that they are 
being furnished on the basis of bilateral agreements, for which the satellites fight 
so persistently in the interests of their own independence, instead of multilateral 
agreements, which the Soviet Union normally prefers.” The fact is that these 
jointly financed enterprises remain the absolute property of the credit-receiving 
country—the USSR, and the credits which itis receiving are to be repaid by 
deliveries of goods from their current production, whereas hitherto the USSR 
has been forcing the principle that such jointly financed enterprises are the 
joint property of the investors and are jointly managed and exploited by them. 
While regional economic cooperation is proceeding apace among the indus- ' 
strialized members of Comecon, it is proceeding less satisfactorily among the 
members of the other group—Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria—, which by the 
end of the'present decade are supposed to be agriculturally highly developed and ` 
industrially mutually complementary. These countries are but. poorly fitted to 


23 Zycie Gospodarcze, July 8, 1963. 
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play A part, accorded them witha Comecon, of chief P of agricultural 
~ produce and to extend their agricultural output, at the expense of their industrial 
development, to the degree this would require. What they are aiming at is to ensure 
their economic independence and a higher standard of living by promoting their 
‘industridlization in every way, and to achieve ‘the technical standards of their more 
highly industrialized partners in Comecon—for political reasons as much as 
anything else. They havé complementary resources of certain raw materials— 
iron and.nonferrous metals in Bulgaria, bauxite in Hungary, oil, natural gas, 
timber.and reeds in Rumania; but the parallel development of their industry, 
especially metalworking‘ and machinebuilding; has created problems for them, ` 
even for the more highly industrialized, Hungary, in effecting a mutual exchange 
_ of goods. During the years 1956—58, the exchange of goods fell by 28 percent, and 
since then progress has been slow.®® Recently, a beginning has been made on 
introducing a division of labor: in Bulgaria, machinery for the electrical engineer- 
ing industry, equipment for the nonferrous metal industry and food products 
are being primarily produced; in Rumania, stress is being laid on the chemical 
and iron-smelting industries; and in Hungary, on hetal processing and the 
production of highly specialized machinery. 


There has been a brisk exchange of experience in agricultural production 
between Rumania and Bulgaria and in problems of veterinary science with 
Hungary. Hungary has-been helping’ Bulgaria to develop her power supply 
and manufacture of foodstuffs, and has been training Bulgarian specialists in 
communications:engineeting and the pharmaceutical industry. Close cooperation 
. has also been established between Hungary and Rumania in the spheres. of 
agriculture, electrical engineering, electric power supply, oil and natural gas 
, extraction and the manufacture of measuring instruments and pharmaceutical 
products, and direct technical contact between: iron smelting and metalworking 

panii in both countries has been set, up.%° 


The main interest of the three Danubian countries, however, is directed to the 
-extension of economic cooperation with Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, from whom they are receiving valuable technical and financial aid on a 
' bilateral basis for the purpose of ifproving theirt own industry. With the Soviet 
` Union, on the other hand, which in any case accounts for about half of their 
foreign trade, they plan no more than a small increase in exchange of goods; an 
exception is Hungary, which, being relatively poor in resources of raw materials, 
, trebled its imports of these materials from the USSR in the period 1955—62 and 
will have to increase these imports further.*1 According to existing bilateral 
‘agreements, Hungary is to increase her volume of trade with Poland to 3 times 
and with Eastern Germany to 2.1 times the 1958 level by 1965 and with Czecho- 
‘slovakia to 1.6 umes me 1960 level. During the same period, Rumania’s trade with 
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Poland-is to rise by 40 percent, with Eastern Germany by 50 percent and with 
Czechoslovakia by 100 percent, and Bulgaria’s trade with Eastern Germany by ` 
270 percent and with Poland by 80 percent. Bulgaria’s trade with Czechoslovakia 
—her biggest partner after the USSR—is also to be increased.3# 


The technical aid furnished by the Comecon satellites today is on a scale 
comparable to that rendered formerly by the Soviet Union. According to an East 
German source, the USSR had supplied over 28,000 sets of technical specifications 
to its Comecon partners by 1960 and:received no more than 7,000 in return. During 
. the same period, 9,000 Soviet technical specialists had been working in.other coun- 
tries of Comecon and about 13,000 from these countries in the USSR.?3 During 
the years 1960—62, in contrast, the Comecon countries supplied one another with 
about 38,000 sets of technical specifications and roughly 30,000 of their specialists 
received practical training in other countries of the Comecon bloc. About 3,500 
technical problems that were of importance for further industrial development 
were dealt with in these three years by 700 scientific institutes and design offices.*4 , 
Bulgaria has received technical assistance from Czechoslovakia in the production 
of electrical equipment for the mining and textile, industries, and Bulgarian 
workers have been trained in glassmaking, machinebuilding, sugar beet refining 
- and in certain branches of the-electrical and light industries in Czechoslovakia. 
Similarly, Bulgaria received technical ‘aid and training facilities in the production 
of machine tools, timber processing machinery, bridgebuilding structures, 
mopeds, sewing machines, pig’s leather, fertilizers and plastics from Eastern 
Germany, and Polish aid in the coal, breeze concrete and iron smelting industries. 35 
Rumania has received East German aid mainly in machinebuilding, electrical . 
engineering, shipbuilding, the chemicals industry and agriculture, and from 
Czechoslovakia in power supply, concentration of nonferrous ores, the construc- ` 
tion of. machine tools and chemical equipment and machinebuilding generally, 
metallurgy, forestry and the building industry. In Polish-Rumanian technical 
collaboration, the main spheres to benefit were Poland’s oil industry and Ru- 
mania’s mining industry, but recently timber and paper processing and bridge 
building have also been concerned. Hungary and Czechoslovakia have concluded 
an agreement on cooperation in certain’ branches of metallurgy and machine- 
building (including the production of motor vehicles and agricultural machinery), 
power supply, low voltage techniques, the pharmaceutical industry and to a con- 
siderable extent the aluminum industry. Sixteen, Czechoslovak and fifteen Hun- 
garian institutes are working in close cooperation in questions of chemistry, 
physics, nuclear physics, medicine and biology. A similar agreement has been 
concluded between Hungary and Eastern Germany with regard to the production 
of automobiles, machines and instruments, the manufacture of fuel from bitumen 
, and creosote oil, and agriculture. Joint working groups have been created in the: 
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chemical, preserves, foodstuffs, confectionary and luxury goods industries. A 
joint Polish-Hungarian technical bureau for industrial design has been set up.%6 


A number of topical examples might be quoted to show how cooperation 
between Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria with the other Comecon satellites 
is progressing by way of aid in the form of capital investment. These include the 
contribution, of Czechoslovakia to the construction of Hungary’s big hydro- 
eléctric generating stations on the Danube and a large power station in Rumania, 
to be fueled by natural gas; the'credits and capital equipment supplied by Czecho- 
slovakia, Eastern Germany, the USSR and Hungary for the construction of three 
large copper combines in Bulgaria with an annual capacity of 8 million tons of 

. copper ore; the participation of Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany and Poland in 
the construction of a cellulose combine near Briila, in Rumania, for the utilization 
of reeds-from the Danube; the establishment of a Czechoslovak—East German— 
Polish—-Rumanian consortium for the manufacture of “polyphene” under British 
license;3’ and the establishment of a Polish-Hungatian joint stock company 
“Haldex” for the joint exploitation of Polish pit-heaps by Hungarian technical 
methods. On the other hand, a Soviet-Hungarian agreement for the smelting 
of Hungarian aluminum ore in the USSR, which in effect reserves Hungary’s 

' entire output of aluminum for the USSR and makes Czechoslovak aid in the 
form of capital for the development of Hungary’s aluminum industry pointless, 
met with a negative response among the satellites. 38 


k . 


' In view of the impressive progress made in bilateral and regional economic 
cooperation among the members of Comecon and the chronic stagnation of 
attempts at direct integration'of the Comecon bloc as a whole, the Soviet Union 
is finding itself obliged to support tendencies toward regional cooperation in the 
obvious hope that they will finally lead to the integration that it desires. The 
process seems, however, to be getting longer and more difficult, since both the 
desire and the opportunities for independent economic development seem to be 
growing in the individual member countries of the bloc, and the principles of 
voluntarily, undertaken obligations and unanimity of decision in Comecon as a 
whole are being obstinately insisted upon as the basis for cooperation. 
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Politics Complicate the Issue ; 


STEFAN C. STOLTE . 


No one still denies that the unity of the Communist world is a thing of the 
past. It is debatable, however, whether Moscow’s more immediate sphere of 
influence, i.e., the Soviet bloc, is beset by centrifugal tendencies. Since Albania 
no longer belongs to the Soviet bloc, the’ loss of a further member would be a 
severe blow. Of late, Rumania has frequently been mentioned as the next country 
to break away, but others are also occasionally displaviig a tendency to ignore 
Moscow’s desire for political and economic integration. The Western press is 
, paying particular attention to the difficulties encountered in forming a solid 
pro-Soviet front against Communist China and to the resistance to economic 
integration. In this article, we shall try and discuss these cccnetash tendencies 
dispassionately. 


Rumania is not the only country to show discoa in respect t to the Sino- 
Soviet conflict. At the end of last year, Plánování kospodársivi, the mouthpiece 
of the Czechoslovak State Planning Committee, complained bitterly -that trade 
‘ between Czechoslovakia arid Communist China was virtually at a standstill, and 
that this was leading to “extremely unpleasant results” for the Czechoslovak 
economy. The journal pointed out that Czechoslovakia had been receiving from 
China about 46 percent of the meat, 43 percent of the vegetable oil, 79 percent’ of 
the rice, 48 percent of the. tin and 52 percent of the mercury she imported, and ` 
` that since the loss of these imports had to -be compensated at least partially by 
purchases from countries demanding payment in hard currency, Czechoslovakia’s 
foreign currency reserves had been seriously sa which was one of the main © 
reasons for her financial difficulties.1 _ 


This staterhent provided Chairman of the Ruedas Council, of Ministers 
Jon Gheorghe Maurer, who-during the feud between Moscow and Peking had 
suggested the inclusion of “all socialist countries” in Comecon,? with a good 
argument. In such an expanded community the less developed countries would 
have greater influence, and Rumania, who also belongs to this category, would 

_be in a stronger position to fight for her special interests. As it is, the heavily 
industrialized countries enjoy a dominating position in Comecon. For this reason ` 
Rumania is reluctant to support Moscow against Peking,.although quite prepared 
to mediate between the two countries. A high-level Rumanian delegation did in 
fact travel to Peking at the beginning of March of this year, but failed to mollify 
the Chinese. Rumania then proceeded to keep out- of the conflict. On April 26, 
1964, a broadened plenary session of the Central Committee of the Rumanian 
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Communist Party issued a declaration whose first part, while supporting the 
Soviet rather than the Chinese standpoint, contained a warning to Moscow not 
to treat China as the USSR and the’ Cominform had once treated Yugoslavia.? 


Tt seems, however, that the centrifugal tendencies in the Soviet bloc are being 
furthered more by Comecon’s ‘integration difficulties than by the Sino-Soviet 
conflict. Here too, Rumania’s role is exceedingly important. The Rumanian 
leaders are dissatisfied with the way in which Comecon is developing and are 
therefore coming into conflict not only with the USSR but with other Comecon 
members, e.g., Eastern Germany. Thus, in its very first number, in September 
1963, the Rumanian economic journal Viata economica launched a blistering 
attack on the East German journal Die Wirtschaft, which had expressed the view 
that under present circumstances a small socialist country where industrialization 
was in its infancy should concentrate rather on boosting its agricultural produc- 

tion. To this Rumanian academician C. Murgescu replied in Viata economica that 
“the German Democratic Republic is smaller than Rumania as: regards both 
territory and population.” ‘The declaration issued after the April plenary session 
of the Rumanian Communist Party also stated: 


The victories gained by the People’s Republic of Rumania and the other socialist 
countries show that the successful solution of economic tasks depends above all on 
the exploitation of a country’s own potentialities, on the intensive mobilization of 
its own forces and on the greatest possible exploitation of its own natural resources. 4 


Thus, the Rumanian view is that not cooperation within Comecon but the 
“exploitation of a country’s own pore is oe “above all.” 2: The 
declaration continues: 


Socialist industrialization is decisive for the development of countries which 
have inherited economic backwardness from capitalism. This is the only way which 
guarantees a harmonious, stable and increasingly rapid development of the entire 
national economy, a continuous increase in the productivity of social work and 
a systematic improvement of the people’s standard of living.’ 


The declaration approves of cooperation within Comecon provided that it 
is based on “‘the principles of complete equality of rights and respect for national 
sovereignty and national interests, on the basis of mutually useful and comradely 
assistance.” On the other hand, it categorically rejects certain Soviet proposals, 
such as the establishment of “a common plan and a single planning body for all 
member ‘countries, interstate coproduction by branches of the economy, enter- 
prises belonging jointly to different countries, interstate economic complexes, 
etc.,” which are aimed at achieving a high degree of economic integration: 

' Our Party has clearly expressed its view. Pointing out that the essence of the 
measures proposed consists in transferring certain functions of the economic admin- 
istration to the competence of suprastate bodies or organs, our Party has declared 
that these measures are not in accord with the principles regulating relations between 
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socialist countties.... The sovereignty of the socialist state demands that the state 
make full and effective. use of the means for applying benefits of this sovereignty in 
practice and have all the levers for controlling economic and social life in its hand. 
To give these levers into the charge of supra- or'extrastate bodies would be to 
turn sovereignty into a meaningless concept.® 


Rumania very soon proved that her striving for independence was ‘to be 
taken seriously. On May 12, a high-level Rumanian delegation left for Washington 
to discuss “primarily economic problems” as well as “other aspects of relations 
between the two countries.”? It is a well-known fact that the US-Rumanian 
negotiations were not fruitless. It is less well known that for two weeks the 
Rumanian press and radio gave extensive coverage to the negotiations and the 
events surrounding them, including a speech by the head of the Rumanian 
delegation, Gheorghe Gaston-Marin, Vice President of the Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of the State Planning Committee, in which he stressed how Ru- 
mania wished to expand her trade “with all countries, irrespective of their social 
order, without any discrimination and on the basis of mutual advantage.” 8 

The Rumanian delegation was still in Washington when Radio Moscow openly 
attacked Rumania in a Rumanian-language broadcast entitled “Let us Strengthen - 
the Socialist Community.” Here is an excerpt from this broadcast: 


.. -1t 18 curious that those who oppose cooperation with the socialist countries 
have turned to the capitalist countries in search of technical assistance, for which 
they are paying out large sums in fore:gn currency... . The originators of the slogan 
“trust in one’s own resources” are painting a dismal picture of economic cooperation 
within the socialist world system. They maintain that this cooperation is turning 
some countries into an agricultural appendage, a storehouse of raw materials, and 
is leading to a renunciation of rights end even a loss of political independence. This 
is nothing more than an intentionally false representation of the true nature of the’ 
economic ties between socialist countries, where there is neither “dictatorship” nor 
subjugation, where all, big and small, work together on the basis of free consent.* 


A few days later, Radio Bucharest gave an exhaustive and bitterly ironical 
reply. It defended and explained the Rumanian Party declaration and the negotia- 
tions with the USA. Pointing out that the USSR itself is trying to expand its ` 
economic relations with France, Great Britain, Italy, the USA and the German 
Federal Republic and that Khrushchev has repeatedly spoken out in favor of 
economic contacts with capitalist countries, Radio Bucharest asked: 


Does the author of the [Moscow] commentary share the views of the head of 
the Soviet government? ... Or does the author of the commentary perhaps believe 
that certain states are permitted to develop their relations with all states and others 
not? In the latter case, we should be particularly interested to find out where the 
criterion for this differentiation lies.1° 
8 Thid. 
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In these broadcasts, the bitterness of the Soviet-Rumanian exchanges was 
reminiscent of the early days of the Sino-Soviet conflict. Certainly, Comecon 
cooperation is being criticized by other Comecon members, but none has gone 
so far as the Rumanians. The criticism of the other members is mostly well- 
meaning and is made with the intention of improving cooperation between the 
Comecon countries. Examples of such criticism are the article by Polish Vice 
Premier Piotr Jaroszewicz, in the March 1964 issue of World Marxist Review, 
entitled “The Council for Mutual Economic Aid—An Instrument of Cooperation 
Between Socialist Countries” and the speech made by Hungarian Vice President 
Antal Apró on February 12, 1964, at the Political Academy of the Hungarian 
Party Central Committee entitled “Urgent Questions of Economic Cooperation 
between the Socialist Countries.” Both men, who are incidentally the permanent 
representatives of their countries at Comecon, speak of certain not inconsiderable 
difficulties in cooperation between the various Comecon members. Apró said, 
for example: 


The scope and variety of the economic cooperation being practiced by the 
Comecon countries are increasing. It is true that there are discussions taking place 
on this matter, since not every country regards its participation in new international 
undertakings as important....We do not deny that we are having difficulties, but 
these are problems of economic development and growth. ™ 


Like Apró, Jaroszewicz is particularly concerned about the coordination 
between the Comecon countries. He writes: 


Coordination of economic plans is now the basic form of cooperation among 
the member countries. But important though it is, we see it only as a primary form 
of international planning. As economic relations become closer, higher forms of 
cooperation emerge, in particular the specialization and coordination of produc- 
tion necessitated by the modern productive forces... 


It should be noted that in 1962—63 agreement was reached in the Council on 
the specialized production of 525 items of engineering output, bringing the total 
to nearly 1,200. While this is no small accomplishment,.the fact is that in most 
cases specialization affects concentration of production only to an insignificant 
extent, and the flow of goods between member countries is not substantially 
increased. 13 © 


It is clear from Apró’s speech that not only are the local authorities in the 
Comecon countries failing to fit into the Comecon scheme, but that there is 
friction between the countries themselves. Said Apró: 


During the discussion of individual problems of economic development in 
terms of individual countries which are at different stages of economic development, 
differences of opinion may also arise between the Comecon countries. The problem 
consists primarily in the fact that national interests do not always coincide with the 
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interests of the entire community. Rather do the conflicts between national and 
community interests resulting from the developmental differences inherited from 
capitalism make their appearance almost as though according to a law.'8 


Apró has quite definite views as to the solution of this problem: 


Just as in politics, there is no isolated path in economic reconstruction. There 
is only one path along which man can stride forth to new achievements, and that 
is the path of international socialist cooperation.14 


Jaroszewicz expressed the same opinion: 


... not one of the People’s Democracies can hope to mzke progress in isolation 
from the others.15 


At the same time, he made allowances for the special position of the USSR: 


The Soviet Union, with its vast economy and, market, can steadily increase its 
mass production of machines, parts and other equipment. International coordination 
is, therefore, not an urgent necessity for the USSR. For the other member countries 
of the Council, however, specialization and concentration of production is a key 
task, in view of their limited home markets both for means of production and for 
some consumer goods.16 . 


Both the attitude of the Rumanians and the statements of Apró and Jarosze- 
wicz reveal the existence of certain frictions and even centrifugal tendencies in 
Comecon. At the same time, these statements also show that the leaders of most 
of the Comecon countries are remaining true to Moscow’s general line. Indeed, it 
would appear that the existing frictions are not so much between the USSR and 
the other Comecon members as between the richer, more highly industrialized 
members and the poorer, less industrialized ones. Moreover, certain progress has 
beeri made as regards Comecon integration, and while it may be true that some 
members. are giving preference to bilateral economic cooperation in order to 
preserve their independence, the number of large-scale multilateral enterprises has 
of late been on the i increase. Apré’s speech gives a good picture of this multilateral 
cooperation. 


Examples are numerous. All members except Mongolia and Bulgaria (who 
will, however, join in the near future) are partners in the long-distance electric ` 
power transmission line “Peace.” All Comecon countries are members of the 
Comecon Bank, which opened on January 1 of this year. All the European mem- 
bers have a share in the pool of 92,700 railcars to be created in the immediate 
future, and the USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany and Hungary 
are partners in the “People’s Friendship” petroleum pipeline. Exploitation of the 
phosphorite deposits at Kingisepp (USSR) is being carried out with the assistance | 
of Bulgaria, Hungary, Eastern Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia, and a 
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cellulose combine is being built in Rumania with the assistance of Eastern Ger- 
‘many, Poland and Czechoslovakia. The Joint Nuclear Research Institute at 
Dubna is also a joint Comecon enterprise.1” 


The importance of these multilateral projects should not be underestimated, 
even though the results achieved are'not exactly impressive when it is considered 
that economic cooperation has been in progress for fifteen years. As we have 
seen, some of the projects have only just been started, while the railcar pool is not 
yet in existence. The future is certainly beset with difficulties, and while Apró, 
who can with some justification compare these difficulties with those experienced 
by the European Common Market in forming a common agricultural policy, 
expresses the hope that they will eventually be overcome, he prophesies that 
successful cooperation within Comecon “can only be the result of a long period 

_of time and multilateral efforts.” For the- interim period Apró suggests the 
following: ; 


An attempt should be made to solve by means of interstate agreements between 
two or three states whatever cannot be solved on a multilateral basis, with the 
participation of all the Comecon countries....Thus, for example, an agreement 
between [Hungary], Czechoslovakia and Poland for creating a joint organization 
for cooperation in iron making is being prepared....When we realize that these 
three socialist countries together now produce about’ 11. 5 million tons of crude 
iron, 17.6 million tons of steel and almost 12 million tons of rolled products, we 
can visualize the importance of this large-scale enterprise.}® 


It is difficult to say where the conflict in Comecon between i integration and the 
-claims to sovereignty of its individual members will lead. Common projects can 
‘join and they can divide. Only those projects comprising all the members have a 

cohesive effect, andas we have seen, there are relatively few of these. On the other 
hand, it is debatable whether bilateral projects necessarily have a schismatic 
effect. In Stalin’s time, it was Moscow that would tolerate only bilateralism, since 
it wanted to preserve its dominating position in respect to its individual satellites 
and prévent them from forming groups such as a Balkan confederation. Now, 
however, three states, namely Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, are about to 
_ form an iton and steel community with a capacity little less than that of Great 
Britain. This community, which bears the name “Intermetall,”’!* could certainly 
not have existed under Stalin. Within, Comecon, it may become a kind of small- 
scale Montan Union. It must also be borne in mind that the community comprises 
an area of'532,600 square kilometers and a population of 54,400,000. 


At the same time, the centrifugal tendencies in the Soviet bloc should not be 
considered purely from the standpoint of economic policy. The Warsaw Pact repre- 
sents at least as much real, cohesive force as Comecon. The individual Communist 
governments need external and internal security besides economic progress. The 
relaxation of tension between Washington and Moscow may well have made the 
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problem of external security less urgent, but it is doubtful whether the govern- ° 
` ments of most of the Comecon countries are sitting firmly enough in the saddle to, 
free themselves of thé USSR and the Soviet Army without risking a revolution. 
- There is little sign of centrifugal tendencies in the political and particularly the 


~> military sphere. Rumania alone is taking a few surprising political and ideological 


' liberties. 
Many Western experts tend to dramatize Conson s difficulties and recom- 

_ mend extensive economic support for those countries rebelling against Comecon ` 
. integration in any degree, Unfortunately, the problem is not so simple. Certainly, 

. all forces weakening the unity of the Soviet bloc deserve some support, but, just 
as in the developing countriés, economic aid is no substitute for politics. The 
West has already had experience of this truth in its relations with the Soviet bloc: 
in 1962, United States’ exports to the entire Communist world amounted to 
119.5 million dollars, of which Poland accounted fot 94 million dollars; and 
` United States imports from the same area totaled’ 79 million’ dollars, of which 
Poland accounted for.’46 million dollars;?® and yet, despite this tremendous . 
f preference accorded by the United States to Poland vis-a-vis the otber Communist - 
countries, no essential political.changes have taken place in Poland. Some of the 
achievements of the “Polish October” of 1956 have been lost, and Gomulka is 
one of Khrushchev’s mainstays. Thus, care should be exercised when analysing the 
frictions which currently mark economic relations within Comecon. Centrifugal 


.” tendencies certainly exist, but the West cannot always make them serve the 
__ cause of freedom and world peace by the mere granting of economic ad of the 


pursuance of a endiye economic policy. 


, 
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(CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
International Gomont 


` Afto-Asian Solidarity and the Sino-Soviet Dispute 


Ever since the Afro-Asian solidarity movement has existed, the Sino-Soviet 
dispute has been reflected in it. At the First (Cairo, 1957) and Second (Conakry, 
1960) Afro-Asian Solidarity Conferences, their rivalry was manifested in at- 
tempts to win the sympathies of African and Asian countries either, on the Soviet 
side, by ‘promises of economic assistance or, on the Chinese side, by vehement 
calls to continue the fight against imperialism and neocolonialism. 


_ The beginning of open disagreement came with the Third Solidarity Con- 
ference, held at Moshi, in Tanganyika, i in February 1963. The position became 
more acute at the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Solidarity Council 

‘held in September of the same year in Nicosia,.and yet more so at the sixth session 
of the Solidatity Council, held between March 22 and March 27 this year at 
Algiers, where there were mutual accusations and insults and the Solidarity 
. Organization itself seemed threatened with schism. The issues concerned were: 
(1) peaceful coexistence; (2) general disarmament and the significance of the 
' Partial Nuclear Test, Ban Treaty; and (3) the question of settling territorial 
disputes, by peaceful means. In addition, the Chinese accused the Soviets of self- 
interest in rendering economic aid to the young states of Asia and Africa, while 
the Soviets replied by accusing the Chinese of racialism and by attacking me 
Chinese leaders’ national policy within China itself. ` - 


* 


- The issue of peaceful coexistence was raised at the meeting in Neia where 
the head of. the Soviet delegation, Mirzo Tursun-zade, in the official text of his 
speech, declared in reply to the Chinese delegate that in a world divided between 
mutually” opposed systems the only alternative today was between peaceful 
coexistence and a world catastrophe. In an interview with a correspondent of the 
East German paper Neses Deutschland, Mirzo Tursun-zade described how an 
unsuccessful attempt was made by the Chinese delegation to thwart Soviet 
proposals. The Chinese delegation, he said, had come to the meeting with the 
sole object of “fighting” other socialist countries.1 Despite efforts by the Chinese, 
the Soviet delegation succeeded in getting its proposals incorporated in the text 
of the declaration adopted by the meeting, which stated: 


The Afro-Asian solidarity movement ‘confirms its loyalty to the principles of 
peaceful coexistence between independent states with different social and political 
systems, its loyalty in the struggle for peace, complete and universal disarmament 
and ‘the banning of nuclear tests and the Mquidetion.< of military bases.? 


1 Neves Dextscbland, Berlin, September 25, 1963. 
2 Prasda, pees 14, 1963. 


- In support of its arguments, thé Soviet delegation-distributed at the meeting 
a lengthy statement by the Soviet Solidarity Committee expressing the Soviet 
point of view on a number,of questions on which Moscow and Peking were in 
. disagreement. This document, which is important for an understanding of Soviet 
propaganda in Africa, was published in Pravda under the heading, “For the Future 
of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Movement.” On the subject of peaceful coexistence, 
it stated: 


Peacekal coexistence applies only to the inter-state relations of countries with a 
different social structure, on no account to the: relations between antagonistic’ 
classes: within each country or to the relations between foreign oppressors and the 
people oppressed.* i 


Further: 


í 


The Soviet people rejects fabrications to the effect that observance of the 
principles of peaceful coexistence as they were understood by Lenin and as they 
are defended by the Soviet Union means the “reconciliation” of oppressed and ° 
oppressors. Eon En't : 


The principle of peaceful coexistence of states wita different social ‘aid 
‘political systems was not only incorporated into the declaration adopted by the 
- meeting of the Executive Committee in Nicosia but also, despite Chinese protests, 

approved at the February 1963 conference at Moshi. The declaration adopted at 
this conference stated: , 


For the sake of reducing the present dangerous jnneenstional tension and 
. avoiding a general war, we support the principle of general and controlled disarma- 
ment and peaceful coexistence among states with different social systems.5 


Notwithstanding, ‘the Chinese leaders continued to object to this Slk l 
and to maintain’ their attitude on other issues in the dispute. At the Algiers 
session of the Solidarity Council, the head of the Chinese delegation, Mme Kuo 
Chien, ‘expressed the Chinese’ objection to peaceful coexistence in rather sharper 
terms than ‘had been employed before: 


‘A certain outside force... has been-trying to impose on us an erroneous line 
which leaves out anti-imperialism and revolution. It spreads the nonsense that.the ` 
Afro-Asian peoples’ task-of opposing imperialism and old and new colonialism has 
been completed. . . . It propagates the view that the main-task now confronting the 
Afro-Asian peoples in their struggle 1s “peaceful coexistence” with imperialism 
and old and new colonialism, and general and complete disarmament: This erroneous 
line in fact meant that the oppressed, nations must for ever suffer imperialist plun- 
desing and oelavement i 





3 Ibid ; ; 
4 Ibid. = ` 

5 Thid. me ` ~ 
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‘Mme Kuo Chien declared: 


It thus follows that to ask the oppressed nations to practice peaceful coexistence 
with imperialism is to keep them forcibly under perpetual enslavement.’ 


The only correct way, she said, to bring these peoples to complete political 
and economic independence and final liberation: was to 


.. hold high the banner of opposing imperialism and old and new colonialism, 
uniting all their people to wage resolute struggles of various forms.® 


The Chinese line on peaceful coexistence was openly taken up by the delegates 
of Indonesia, North Korea and Japan. The Indonesian delegate, for example, 
described negotiations on disarmament as “an illusion” and declared, “Coexistence 
between imperialism and the oppressed peoples is impossible.”® The Japanese 
delegate, Tokumatsu Sakamoto, was even more zealous in his support for the 
Chinese. “Some people,” he said, “. . . belittle the struggle for liberation, subordi- 
nating it to the so-called peaceful coexistence. These erroneous theories have 
. today become weapons for the splitters and haye brought great harm to our 
struggle against imperialism.” He declared, “We should eliminate such poison.”’1° 


The Soviet stand found súpport from the Mongolian and Indian delegations. 
Tara Chand, for example, declared: “India has always supported the great 
principles of peaceful coexistence.” Discussions in the political commission led 
to a victory for the Soviet delegation, despite Chinese opposition, and the declara- 
tion adopted by the Council called on its members 


. to promote understanding among the peoples and coexistence among states of 
diferent political and social systems on the basis of the ten principles of Bandung.!® 


* 


Chinese opposition was just as great to the principle of universal and complete 
disarmament and to the signing of a treaty to limit nuclear tests as a first step in 
this direction. The Soviet statement distributed during the Nicosia meeting 
devoted a great deal of space to these two questions, declaring, among other 
_ things, that universal disarmament 
l . would primarily mean an end to the tremendous armed forces and the con- 
temporary arming of the imperialist powers, which are being used by them against 
the national liberation movement for the purpose of interfering in the affairs of the 
young sovereign states.13 


The Solidarity Conference held in Cairo in 1957 adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing nuclear tests; the principle of controlled universal disarmament was approved 
at the Solidarity Conference held at Moshi in 1963; and the declaration adopted at 


7 Ibid. 
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10 Thid., Match 23, 1964. 
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Nicosia, despite Chinese protests, confirmed the fidelity of its signatories to the 
idea of Afro-Asian solidarity in the struggle for peace, complete and universal 
disarmament and the banning of nuclear tests. At Nicosia, the Chinese delegate, 
Chu Tzu-chi, declared that a treaty to limit nuclear tests was “a big fraud,” and 
in Algiers Mme Kuo Chien expressed herself in even sharper terms on the 
question of total disarmament: 
To tell oppressed peoples to expect the imperialists to lay down their arms, to 
have mercy on them and to present them with milk and honey on a silver plate, 
this is not only daydreaming but pure opium to drug the people. 


_ Mme Kuo Chien rejected the Soviet argument that the resources made 
available by disarmament could be used for economic aid to the underdeveloped 
countries. “Imperialism,” she declared, “will never carry out general and complete . 
disarmament. What it is doing is but general and complete expansion of arma- 
ment.” To ask the oppressed nations to effect a general and complete disarmament, 
she said, was to serve as accomplices in imperialist aggression. As to the partial 
test ban treaty, which, according to the statement of the Soviet Solidarity Com- 
mittee, had been signed by the “overwhelming majority” of the young states of 
Asia and Africa, Mme Kuo Chien, repeating the words used by the Chinese . 
delegate at Nicosia, described this treaty as “a great fraud, engineered by the 
United States, Britain and the Soviet Union by exploiting the aspirations for 
peace of the people of the world.” In her opinion, 
... the day will certainly come when the fraud of the partial nuclear test ban treaty 
will be seen through by the people all over the world. The plot of the United States, 
Britain and the Soviet Union to monopolize nuclear weapons will certainly end in a 
thorough bankruptcy.+5 


At a conference of the International Federation of Unions of Pasineeee’ in 
Public and Civil Services held in Prague in April of this year, the partial test ban 
treaty was subjected to equally severe criticism by the Chinese and Albanian 
delegations, the Chinese delegate remarking that the treaty merely strengthened 


the imperialist camp in its fight with the forces of revolution.1¢ In reply, Pravda ` 


recalled how in 1958 the Chinese leaders had welcomed the USSR’s unilateral deci- 
sion to stop nuclear tests, and expressed surprise that they should now regard 
this agreement as a capitulation to American imperialism.” At a meeting of the 
presidium of the World Peace Council held in Budapest later in the same month, 
the Chinese once more condemned the idea of banning nuclear weapons and 
proclaiming total disarmament, describing such things as “fawning to imperialism 
and the work of imperialist agents.”’!8 A similar dispute on the treaty took place 
at a meeting of the executive committee of the pro-Communist International 
Organization of Journalists, which took place between April 27 and 29. Reporting 

14 Hsinhua, March 24, 1964, 

15 Ibid, Match 29, 1964. 

18 Radio Peking, April 28, 1964. 

17 Pravda, April 28, 1964. 
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on this meeting, Peking radio on May 4 referred to the tripartite treaty as “the 
demagogic Moscow three-power treaty,” and made it clear that in this organiza- 
tion there were two lines, the Chinese arid the Soviet. The former was described 

as “the line of solidarity in the struggle against imperialism,” and the latter as 
“the line of schism and capitulation.” _ 


The declaration adopted recently at Algiers anhaa “the necessity of general 
disarmament for the realization of world peace,” but says nothing about the 
partial nuclear test ban treaty.1® The leader of the Chinese delegation was thus 
in a position to say at a press conference that the Soviet delegation had not only 
attempted “to sneak praises of this treaty into documents of the [Solidarity 
Council’s] session,” but had “also met with'complete failure.” 


* 


Criticism of Khrushchev’s proposal concerning the solution of territorial 
disputes by peaceful means and without the application of force occupied a 
prominent position in the speech made by the Chinese delegate at the Algiers 
conference. The Soviet point of view had been set forth by Khrushchev in his 
message to all heads of state at the beginning of the year,?° and explained on a 
legal basis by Professor S. Molodtsov in the columns of the journal Mezhdunarod- 
naya zhizn.?! Despite the fact that in his message Khrushchev had remarked that 
‘Taiwan “has been a component part of the Chinese state since time immemorial” 
and demanded an end to “the occupation of ‘Taiwan by American troops,” the 
Chinese delegation at Algiers sharply condemned Khrushchev’s proposal. 
Indirectly attacking the Soviet leaders, Mme Kuo Chien said: 


If some people should ask the Afro-Asian peoples to capitulate unconditionally 

to the aggression of imperialists and old and new colonialists under the deceitful 

` slogan that no use of force is allowed to settle the tetritorial disputes, the Chinese 

people will reply categorically, “No, a thousand times no,” and we will tell these 

people: Your-expansionism and national egoism have since long made it difficult 

to draw a line between you and the imperialists and the colonialists, old and new. 

As birds of the same feather flock together, it 1s not at all strange that you should 
stand on the side of the imperialists and colonialists.## 


The Soviet leaders were accused of deliberately confusing issues over frontiers 
inherited from the past by the Afro-Asian peoples with the imperialist occupation 
of foreign territory; all these questions were given the common label of “territorial 
disputes” and were described as the only cause of wars. According to the Chinese 
delegate, a people is entitled to apply force in the event of occupation by the 
imperialists. Cases cited by Mme Kuo Chien included the occupation of Taiwan, 
the Ogasawara (Bonin) Islands and Okinawa, South Vietnam and South Korea, 





19 According to Prasda (April 7, 1964), the session “called on the peoples of Asia and Africa to 
. continue the efficacious struggle . . . for the banning of all nuclear tests.” 

20 Pravda, January 4, 1964. 

21 Meahdunarodnaya zbizn, 1964, No. 4, pp. 9—17. 
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the threat to the Arab countries on the part of Israel, and the presence of foreign 
bases in various Afro-Asian countries. At the same time, she maintained that 
territorial disputes among the Afro-Asian countries themselves—among which, 
the Chinese Party leaders do not include the Soviet Union—should be settled by 
peaceful means, in accordance with the declaration issued at Moshi. 

- It is apparent that the USSR and China disagree on the proper method of 
solving territorial disputes. Having seized, during or immediately after World 
War II, parts of Poland (the Western Ukraine and Western Belorussia) and Fin- 
land, the Baltic states, part of East Prussia and the Kuril Islands, the USSR can 
afford the luxury of temporarily abstaining from further annexgtions, China, on 
the other hand, who has only just begun her expansion (witness Tibet and the 


frontier dispute with India), refuses to admit the possibility of solving her terri- — 


torial claims without the use of force. (Incidentally, the Soviet leaders ‘on occasion 
also admit in practice the use of force—as, for example, in the case of Somalia, 
who is receiving military aid from the USSR and advancing claims to territory 
in Kenya, Abyssinia and French Somaliland, and Indonesia, who is also’ receiving 
very considerable military aid from the USSR and aims a at crushing 
Malaysia.) 
The question of how to settle territorial disputes acquires particular. signifi- 
cance for the USSR through the claims advanced by China to certain parts of 
Soviet territory. While avoiding disputes on the “unequal” Russo-Chinese 
treaties concluded before the Revolution, the Soviet leaders are advancing 
counteraccusations to the effect that the Chinese are repeatedly violating the two 
` countries’ common frontier. At the beginning of this April, TASS published an 
article by the Soviet specialist in international law Dr. F. I. Kozhevnikov, who 
stated that there were no territorial disputes between the USSR and China and 
` that the Sino-Soviet frontier had arisen naturally in the course of history.?3 The 
Chinese point of view was repeated by Han Yu-sung, head of the Chinese delega- 
tion at the eighth congress of the International Association of .Democratic 
Lawyers, held in April of this year in Budapest, where the Soviet assertion that 
ae and frontier disputes are a source of international tension was described 
as “extremely -eactionary.” 24 ` 
If we compare the Soviet and the Chinese attitudes on this question, it becomes 
clear that each bears an obviously propagandist character designed to conceal a 
policy of force. On the one hand, the attitude is that of a state whose aspirations 
are (temporarily at least) satisfied; on the other, it is that of a state whose claims 
have yet to be met.. The Soviet side, as represented by Khrushchev’s message, 
calls on states to undertake not to have recourse to force for the purpose of altering 
existing frontiers, but says absolutely nothing about the USSR’s extension of its 
frontiers during the years 1939—45 or about the consolidation of its position in the 
- zones of occupation after the war was over, although both these processes took 


place by means of force. Further, while calling on states to acknowledge that “the . 
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territory ‘of states must not even provisionally be the object of any invasion, attack, 
_ military occupation . . .,” the message ignores the cases in which foreign territories 
are today under Soviet occupation, e.g., the Japanese islands of Shikotan and 
Khamobaiya. The Chinese side advances claims that stand up even less to exami- 
nation, viz., the division of territories over which issue is or may be joined into 
those that are occupied as a result of unjust treaties, and those whose frontiers 
have been “inherited from history.” The critical question is where this “historical” 
. liné should be drawn. Is Eastern Turkestan, for example, where there was an 
independent state of the “seven cities” at the end of the eighteenth century and 
before that a number of independent states, historically part of Chinese territory? 
Or is Tibet, seized in 1951, part of China by virtue of this “historical inheritance”? 
Despite support from the Indian delegation,. Khrushchev’s proposal, as 
expressed in his message, for the settlement of territorial disputes by peaceful 
, means, was not incorporated in the declaration issued by the conference. This put 

- another feather in the Chinese’ cap. At the press conference following the conclu- 
sion of the Algiers meeting, Mme Kuo Chien declared that, despite Mongolian 
’ and Indian support, “the schemes of the Soviet delegates to.win the support of the 
session for this [Khrushchev’s] proposal have gone bankrupt. ” Delegates from the 
. African countries did not insist on the incorporation of the proposal since a 
similar principle had already been included in the charter of the Organization for 
African Unity, adopted at the conference of heads of African states held at 
Addis‘ Ababa in May 1963, paragraph 4 (section “Principles? ”) of which provides 
for “the peaceful settlement of disputes by negotiation, mediation, conciliation or 
arbitration.” Delegates from the Asian states, many of which (Indonesia, the 
Phillipines, North Vietnam, North Korea) lay claim to their neighbors’ territory, 
‘were also little disposed to undertake such an obligation. All in all, the Council, 
by rejecting the Soviet proposals for the approval of a partial ban on nuclear tests 
and for the peaceful settlement of territorial disputes while recognizing. the 
principles .of peaceful, coexistence and universal disarmament, made a certain 
concession to China without wholly taking either side in the Sino-Soviet dispute. 


* 


At the Algiers meeting of the Solidarity Council, the Chinese delegation 
“raised for the first time the question of a difference between the aid rendered by the 
USSR on the one hand and by China on the other to the Afro-Asian countries. 
The leader of the Chinese delegation, speaking on this subject, leveled against the 
USSR charges which had previously been reserved by both disputing parties 
for the “imperialists,” “colonizers” and “‘neocolonialists.” The statement distrib- 
uted by the Soviet delegation at Nicosia, for, example, had maintained that the 
“imperialists” offer their good services while in fact trying to preserve existing 
“enslaving-relations.” Accusing the United States, Britain and-France of trying 
to perstiade the African peoples that the Soviet Union wanted to “subject the 
African continent with its riches to its ‘[the USSR’s] own influence,”?5 Soviet 
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propaganda maintained that only aid from the socialist countries could ay 
develop théir national economy. In April of this year, Western Germany was 
‘accused by the.Soviet periodical press of aiding Indonesia “for selfish ae RS 
i Now, however, Mme Kuo Chien declared: $ 


The Soviet delegation boasted ees its so-called disinterested assistance to he 

. | newly independent countries, including China. In reality, when giving such ŝo- 
called assistance, the Soviet Union usually adopts an attitude of gteat-power chau- 
vinism and national egoism, which harms the economic and political interests of the 
recipient countries and therefore dishonors the good name of the socialist countries.?” 


What is it that prompts China to accuse the USSR of selfish interests and of 
a desite to make capital out of such aid? The main reason is China’s inability to 
keep up with the scale of Soviet aid. Not wishing to lose prestige in the Afro- 
Asian countries, Peking therefore, at the very height of the Sino-Soviet conflict, is 
resorting to the course of vilifying Soviet aid. In fact, however, this aid-has at ; 
every stage so.fat exceeded in its dimensions that offered by China, just as Soviet 
promises of aid overshadowed the revolutionary calls and slogans of Peking at 
all three of the preceding Solidarity conferences, in Cairo, Conakry and Moshi. 
In Nepal, for example, the Soviet Union is building `a highway over a distance of 
120 kilometers to link the eastern part of the country with the west,.also a factory 
for thé manufacture of agricultural equipment, 4 power station at-Panauti,-a 
sugar refinery and a cigarette factory; in addition, there is the Soviet gift of a 
hospital at Kanti. All this has considerably enhanced Soviet influence in Nepal, 
a country which, in view of the Sino-Indian conflict, Peking has been trying 
_ particularly hard to attract to its side. Peking began offering economic aid to 
Nepal before the USSR, and it is in fact buildirig a highway to link the capital, 
Katmandu, with the capital of Tibet, Lhasa~an-enterprise of immediate concern 
' for Peking; since this road, leading as it will do to the approaches to India, is 
of great strategic importance. In addition, China has undertaken to build a 
cement factory and a paper mill in Nepal, but has.had to abandon these projects ` 
on account of a lack of the necessary funds, mechanical equipment and raw 
material. The situation-is similar in Indonesia and the Somali Republic, where 
the USSR is building a seaport and rendering aid in other ways on-a considerable 
scale, while China is having to confine herself to the construction of roads 
totaling no great distance and the provision of modest credits. According to’ 
the joint Soviet-Algerian communiqué published in connection with the visit 
‘of Ben Bella to the USSR, the Soviet government has offered Algeria a new . 
long-term credit of 115 million rubles for the construction of a metallurgical 
works,?§ while the joint statement issued on May 24 concerning the negotiations 
between Khrushchev and President Nasser stated that a further long-term credit 
to the UAR. amounted to 252 million rubles. ** 


? ¥ 
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In view of the practical impossibility of competing with the USSR in purely 
quantitative terms in this field, Peking has consequently adopted a new line in 
its propaganda about, Chinese and Soviet economic aid, a line designed to under- 
mine the prestige of the Soviet Union in the new countries of Asia and Africa 
by demonstrating the advantages of Chinese aid. With this end in view, Chou 

_En-lai, during his visit.to Ghana, formulated what he claimed to be the charac- 

teristic features of Chinese aid in the form of eight principles, which have already 
. been cited’in these columns.?° While campaigning for these principles in Ghana 
and Mali, Chou En-lai refrained from comparing the Chinese’ aid with that 
tendered by the USSR. This was made up for, however, at the subsequent 
Solidarity Council meeting in Algiers, where Mme Kuo Chien recounted Chou’s 
eight principles after severely criticizing Soviet economic aid to the Afro-Asian 
countriés and the Soviet thesis on disarmament, which, according to the Soviet 
leaders, is to release funds for the purpose of rendering such aid. (Incidentally, 
it may be pointed out that the fifth of the Chinese principles—the construction 
.of such. projects -as require relatively little expenditure while producing almost 
. immediate economic results—pretty well coincides with the claim made by the 
United States according to Pravda commentator S. Kudryavtsev in an article in 
Mezhdunarodnaya zbizna : 


American propaganda centers try to make out that the assistance of the socialist 

countries in the construction of dams, power stations and enterprises of heavy 

; industry ; will make itself felt only after some years, while the United States 1s already 
“saving” the peoples from hunger and poverty.)*4 


Disagreement on this subject became especially evident in the course of 
discussions in the political commission at Algiers. Here the USSR was accused 
by a Chinese delegate of having cut short its aid to China and demanded China’s 
restitution in gold of the expenditures incurred by the USSR during the Korean 

- War. (According to the Deutsche Presse-Agentur, the extent of this debt amounts 
to 6,000 million rubles.)§? This accusation was the first acknowledgment of 
Soviet aid to China during the Korean War. 


Finally, it remains in this section to point out that while Soviet propaganda 
' addressed to the Afro-Asian countries devotes much attention to the i importance 
“ of consolidating the economy of these countries, ‘the Chinese leaders attach 
primary importance to the revolutionary struggle against imperialism. The Soviet 
attitude may be illustrated by a passage from the statement distributed by the 
Soviet delegation at Nicosia: ar: 


Today, the struggle for the liquidation of economic backwardness and the 
securing of the most rapid social and economic development in the liberated coun- 
tries is the most important form of the struggle against 1mperialism.*8 
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32 Sddentschs Zettung, Munich, April 30,-1964. 
33 Pravda, September 14, 1963, 
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The Chinese ion comes out oe in the assertion of Mme Kuo Chien 


` at Algiers: 


A certain outside force argues that the piai and a ak o the new 
emerging countries consists putely in economic reconstruction. This fallacious ' 
argument seeks in reality to write off the Afro-Asian peoples’ present task of oppos- 
ing imperialism and old and new, colonialism, aad clears the way for economic 
aggression by colonialism, 34 l ; : 
x ` 

Not content with ee the USSR to task on all these issues, the- Chinëse 
Communists are trying; if. not to cut it out completely, at least to reduce the 


sphere of activity of the USSR in the Afro-Asian countries, going so far as to . 


raise the question whether the Soviet Union should take a part in‘the Afro- 
, Asian’ movement and have any say in the affairs of countries on these two con- 
tinents. The.Chinese Communists claim that the Soviet Union is not an Asian 
country, and the Soviet leaders react to this by accusing the Chinese of racialism, 
_ chauvinism and national intolerance. At a meeting held on May 16 at the Aswan 
city stadium, Khrushchev made some interesting observations on the Russians’ 
pac in the movement for Arab unity: . 


` Certain orators have spoken here. I listened to their goes “We are Arabs, 

we are Arabs; Arabs, unite!” and so forth. If this position is going to be adopted, 

we Russians have no place here among you Arabs. We must pack.our bags and go 

home, for we are not Arabs....The slogan, “Arabs, unite!”? must be made more 

specific, ‘Arab workers, Arab peasants, Arab intellectaals—all working people must 

' unite in the fight for their: dife, their independence, their rights vis-a-vis the exploiters. 
‘With ‘such a union, a place will be found for the Russian too; in such a union,.a 

place will be found for other nations... . Although we are not Arabs, I am convinced: 

that wé are nearer to your working people than those Arabs who exploit Arabs. 35 


‘These remarks were directed not only against the Arab nationalists but also 
against the Chinese leaders, as a reply to the latter’s efforts to exclude the Soviet ` 
Union, as a non-Asian country, from participation in the Second Conference of 


- Afro-Asian countries, whichis due to take placein 1965. Further Soviet replies were - 


forthcoming, not only. in the statement of May 5 on the results of the conference 


in Djakarta, addressed by the Soviet government to the governments of the Afro- _ 


Asian countries,#* but also in those issued by the governments of the. Union 
republics of Soviet Central Asia, viz., Uzbekistan,3? Turkmeria,38 Tadzhikistan, 2° 
and Kazakhstan.‘° In these documents, -the Chinese’ arguments against admitting 
the USSR to the forthcoming Afro-Asian conference were described as “absurd, 
f l chauvinistic and nationalistic” (Kazakhstan), “‘a relapse into openly chauvinistic 





* Hesinhua, March 26, 1964, ‘ 
35 Pravda, May 18, 1964. , eee 
38 Ibid., May 5, 1964, (See also “An Example for the Peoples of Asia and Africa,” ibid., May9, 1964.) 
* Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, May 10, 1964. 
38 Turkmenskaa iskra, Ashkhabad, May 9, 1964. 
_ 8 Kommunsst Tadzbikestana, Dushanbe, May 13, 1964. - 
40 SOTE cata ' Alma-Ata, May 10, 1964. 
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positions” (Uzbekistan), “a nationalistic and racialist policy” (Turkmenistan), 
and “a relapse into positions of ‘racialism in the national liberation struggle” 
(Tadzhikistan). (The publication of these statements is, of course, significant as 
` Showing a move on the part of the central Soviet government to exploit the 
, voices of those of its regional governments which, as representing the Asian 
peoples of the USSR, carry greater weight in protests of this kind.) Furthermore, 
the Soviet government’s statement of May 5 was preceded by an article in Pravda 
headed, “Who Stands to Benefit-from the Isolation of the Peoples of Asia and 
Africa,” which advanced the same ‘charges of chauvinism and nationalism against 
the Chinese Communist leaders. What is more, the complete text of this article 
was published-in English by the Soviet delegation to the United Nations: this 
was the first instance of the publication by this delegation of a document relating 
to the Sino-Soviet dispute. 


“The question of the role of the Soviet Union in the national movement of the 
Afro-Asian countries is one of the important issues in the Sino-Soviet conflict, 
one which stretches beyond the framework of purely ideological disagreements 
into the sphere of relations between two states competing for hegemony in the 
Afro-Asian world. Peking’s efforts to oust the USSR from its leading position 
in the Afto-Asian Solidarity Organization date from the Moshi conference of 
"February 1963, when a beginning in this direction was made behind the scenes. 
Pravda commentator Mayevsky reported recently: 


The head of the Chinese delegation to the conference at Mosh: said in a con- 
versation with the Soviet representatives: “We regret that you have come here at 
all. What are you needed here for? It is an insult to the aSa: movement of the 
Afro-Asian countries,” 43> pon 


- It was evidently these remarks that prompted the Soviet leaders to devote so 
much attention ‘to this question in the statement distributed at Nicosia. The 
Soviet position as expressed in this document may be summed up as follows: 
The peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America cannot “put an end to the world 
system of capitalism” without the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries ; 
the Afro-Asian solidarity movement cannot be isolated from the socialist coun- 
tries, from the working class and “progressive forces” of Europe and Asia; 
hence the inadmissability of Chinese “exclusiveness, chauvinism and racialism” ; 
hence the impossibility of accepting “‘calls for the unification of Asia and Africa 
on 2 racial basis.” 48 Khrushchey’s remarks at the meeting in Aswan are in effect 
a development of these views, which were also expounded by Brezhnev a week 
previously at a Moscow meeting of Soviet-Algerian friendship, where he re- 
marked that “certain people wish to isolate the national liberation movement bee 

l aan from the world socialist commonest. As 





a Del April 25, 1964. 
42 Thid., April 15, 1964. 

«3 Thid., September 14, 1963. 
46 Thid., May'7, 1964. 
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As to Peking’s reaction to Soviet charges of racialism, Mme Kuo Chien 
replied at the meeting in Algiers by describing these charges as “an out-and-out 
fabrication made with ulterior motives.’ Explaining the nature of these motives, 
she declared: 


The reason why they are doing so is none other than emasculating the anti- 
imperialist basis of the Afro-Asian solidarity movement..., and inciting racial 
hatred from among the broad masses of the white people of Europe and America, 
and diverting the people of the world from their objective of struggle against 
imperialism. It is none other but those people who vainly try to lord it over the 
Asian and African peoples that are downright “‘racialists.’’*5 


The Chinese base their claim that the USSR should be excluded from the 
“anti-imperialist front” of the Afro-Asian countries on their “three continents” 
theory, according to which the focal point of the fight against imperialism has 
moved out of the plane of relations between imperialism on the one hand and 
the camp of the Afro-Asian and socialist countries on the other into that of 
relations between imperialism and the national liberation movement, so that 
today only Africa, Asia and Latin America constitute the main force of world 
revolution. Consequently, the decisive role in world revolution will be played 
by the issue of the struggle of these three continents—and of these three alone—for 
national liberation from imperialism, and not by the support provided by non- 
Asian countries in the socialist camp.** This, of course, is clearly directed primarily 
against the Soviet Union, and Chinese efforts to carry this theory out in practice 
have so far been successful insofar as, at the recent conference at Djakarta on 
preparations for the Second Afro-Asian Conference, India’s proposal to invite 
the USSR to attend the conference was rejected on the grounds that, as Chinese 
Foreign Minister Marshal Chen Yi said, the Soviet Union is neither an Asian 
nor an African country. 

The important point, however, is not the theoretical justice of the Chinese 
or the Soviet arguments in the dispute, but the desire common to both sides to 
win control of the revolutionary and national liberation movements in the Afro- 
Asian countries. The Soviet government has already declared that “the racial 
category preached by the government of the Chinese People’s Republic is nothing 
but a false disguise for its hegemonistic aims with regard to the Afro-Asian 
countries.”’4? But a similar aim on the part of the Soviet government is pursued by 
the theory that the national liberation movements and the fight of the Afro- 
Asian peoples against imperialism cannot be cut off from the aid and support of 
the USSR. 

Summing up, therefore, it may be said that this desire for hegemony was to 
be seen, on the Chinese’ part, in Chou En-lai’s trip to Africa; in the anti-Soviet 
speeches made by Chinese delegates at the meeting of the Solidarity Councilin 
Algiers, the meeting of the executive committee of the International Organization 





48 Heinhus, March 24, 1964. 
46 Pravda, May 12 and 14, 1964. 
47 Ibid., May 5, 1964. 
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of Journalists, held in Algiers in April of this year, the Fourth International 
Miners’ Conference, held in Moscow. in May, and the International Conference 
on Problems of Working Women, held in Bucharest; and in Chen Yi’s opposition 
- at Djakarta to the proposal to invite the USSR to attend the Second Afro-Asian 
Conference. On the Soviet side, the same desire may be seen in the accusations 
of “schismatic conduct” and racialism leveled against Peking, the holding of 
the Soviet Solidarity Committee’s second conference at Baku, which was exploited 
as a Soviet weapon in the anti-Chinese campaign, Khrushchev’s trip to the 
United Arab Republic, the reception accorded Ben Bella in the USSR and the 
offer of generous economic and military aid to the Afro-Asian countries, par- 
ticularly India, the UAR and Algeria.48 Thus, the ideological disagreements 
reflected in the speeches of the Chinese and Soviet delegation leaders at the 
Solidarity Council’s meeting at Algiérs are steadily developing into an open 
struggle for hegemony among the young states ‘of Asia and Africa. 


Georg A. von Stackelberg 


Soviet Society 


Counsel for the PiSeccution 


In the Bulletin. for September 1963, Mr. Mironenko, in an article entitled ‘Counsel 
for the Defense,” dealt with the positton and functions of that branch of the Soviet 
legal profession specifically concerned with the defense of accused persons in a court of 

` law. Its counterpart, #2., the body of Soviet officials charged with the legal prosecution 
of cases, is now dealt with in the following article. 


‘The importance in the USSR of the State Prosecutor’s Office, or prokuratura, 
defined as “the organ of state power for supervising the observance of the laws 
‘and legality and bringing violators to justice,” has varied considerably during 
the forty and more years of its existence, at times being virtually zero. There 
have been periods when the prokuratura did in fact regulate the implementation 
of Soviet laws and supervised all judicial, administrative and economic bodies 
in the Soviet state, but there have also been others when it was nothing more 
than a façade to conceal the illegal activities of the all-powerful police force of 
the OGPU, NKVD, MVD or MGB. Everything depended on whether Stalin 
or the Party Central Committee chose the ere or the Pee as the main 
instrument for running the country. 


Since Stalin’s death, the prokuratura bas. been Pare gaining in importance, 
and it is now the main instrument of the Party Central Committee for supervising 
the observance of all laws concerning the realization of economic plans and the 
“reeducation” of Soviet citizens in accordance with the rules and standards of 


e] Ibid., May 19, 1964 (Khrushchev’s speech at officere’ club in Cairo). 
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a socialist society. Its importance sa responsibilities are now ica sity 
to those of the state security organs under Stalin, which had everything and, 
everybody under constant observation and supervision. Naturally, its gradual 
emergence as a body exercising constant supervision over all institutions and 
enterprises in the USSR was accompanied by a corresponding Aces in the 
EE of the state senny, organs. ; 


iy 


“The first Soviet decree to deal with ae country’s judicial, system abolished 
, the entire pre-Revolutionary system of public prosecutors at all levels, including 
- those-in the army and navy. The function of prosecutor could be fulfilled by 
`, “all unimpeachable’ citizens, of either sex, enjoying civil rights.”? During the — 
first few years of the Soviet regime, the very word prokuror (“state” or “public 
prosecutor”) was felt to have such a pre-Revolutionary flavor that at first it was 
decided not to set up any other institution in its place, but rather to distribute 
‘those of its functions that were aaie Dl to the ed among various other 
> state bodies. ` i 


The principle that any citizen aigh appear in court as- -prosecuting or defénd- 
ing counsel was also contained in thefirst, Instruction on revolutionary tribunals ` 
‘of December 19, 1917,3 which required that each revolutionary tribunal have a 

“college of legal representatives [pravozastupniks]” from among the members of 
` , which a public prosecutor for any case could be rectuited, Under a decree of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of May 4, 1918, relating to the revolutionary 
_ tribunals, which was signed by Lenin himself, a “‘college of prosecutors,” con~ 
sisting- of fhree members elected by the. local soviet, was set up under each ‘ 
revolutionary ‘tribunal. Under a decree of May 29, 1918, also relating to rev-, 

_ Olutionary tribunals, a “central college of prosecutors” was set up under the - 

' All-Russian Central Executive Committee, to be elected by this Committee. This’ ` 
coordinated the activities of the local college’, which represented it at the local 

- revolutionary tribunals, ‘and exercised. maons analogous to those of the oe 

colleges. ae aS - he , 

. The colleges were, Thade responsible foe supervising the preliminary ¢ examina- 

tion of cases coming up before the tribunals and were required to participate in 

' the examination of questions relating - to the bringing of the accused to trial, 
to draw up the case for the prosecution and to present it before: the tribunal. 
"Under the ‘decree of June 11, 1918, a cassation department was set up under the . 
_ All-Russian Gentral Executive Committee, and a representative of the central 
college of prosecutors was given the task of submitting to this department his, 
conclusions, on complaints and DGR against the sentences inflicted by the 





aF Sobraniye uzakonenii Srasporpaxbenit E E E P RSFS R, 1917, No. 4, Article 50, 
:ı 2 Ibid., No. 19, Article 170. . 
i 3 Thid. 1918, No. 35, Article 471. 
1 Thid., No. 41, Article 520. 
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eee tribunals. Gee a Hee on the RSFSR People’s Courts of 
, December 21, 1920, charges in the people’s courts were presented i in the name 
.of the state by prosecutors who were attached to the justice departments and 
were appointed and recalled by the guberniya executive committees. 

-- During the period 1917—22,.the general function of ensuring observance of 
the law was exercised by various-state bodies—the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee, the Council of People’s Commissars, the People’s Commissariat of 
Justice, the Workers’ and Peasants” Inspectorate and the executive committees 
of local soviets. In 1917—18, this function was exercised on behalf of the executive 
committees at guberniya level by the commissariats of justice of the Union republics. 
A decree passed by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee on February 8, 
1920, gave the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate the task of fighting bureaucracy 
and red tape, ensuring the implementation of decrees and statutes at all levels, 
and supervising the activities of governmental bodies. 

At the end of the Civil War, it became clear that radical measures had to 

“be taken to reinforce Soviet laws. Jo 1922, the RSFSR criminal, civil, land, 
criminal procedural and civil procedural codes were passed, and the 1918 RSFSR 
. code of labor laws replaced by'a new one. Corresponding codes were adopted 
in the other Union republics. In a decree of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee ‘of August 25, 1921, it was stressed that “implementation of the 
principles ‘of revolutionary legality was “one ‘of the most pressing needs of 
. the Soviet republic.”® Soon after, a statute was passed making the justice depart- 
ments of gubernii responsible for taking measures against all’ illegal actions 
committed by local government authorities. It should be added that these powers 
covered bodies coming under the jurisdiction of the guberniya executive committees, 
but did not extend to the committees themselves. 
_/ 7 It was. at this time that Lenin published his letter “On “Dual” Subordination 
' anid Legality,” in, which he emphasized that there could be ony one legality for 
the entire RSFSR: ‘ 
"| The state prosecutor has the tight and suite to do only one thing—to see 
- that a genuinely uniform conception of legality becomes established throughout 
the republic, irrespectively of any local differences or local influences whatever. 


` Lenin went.on to say: o i 
. there is no doubt that we are living i in a sea of illegality and that local influences 
are onè of the gréatest, if not the greatest, énemy of the establishment of legality 
‘and culture.’ 


In accordance with this jeté the People’s Commissariat of Justice of the 
RSESR produced a draft for a statute subsequently passed on May 28, 1922, by 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee as the “Statute on Supervision by 
State Prosecutors,”® under’ which all state -prosecutors were subgecimaet to 


5 Tiid., No. '45, Article 545. 

© Ibid., 1921, No. 63, Article 456. 

T Yi L Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XXXII, Moscow, 1952, pp. 327-28. 
f 8 Sobraniye uzakoni.. +, 1922, No. 5, Article 83. : 
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the center and thus became independent of the local authorities. On the same day, 
similar statutes were passed in the Belorussian and Ukrainian SSR’s, and on 
July 7 in the Azerbaidzhan SSR. 


Under this new statute, the state prosecutor of the republic, who was at the 
same time People’s Commissar for Justice, became head of the republic’s entire 
prokuratura. In Article 5 of the statute, it was laid down that in each guberniya 
(later oblast) the state prosecutors were to be directly subordinate to the state 
prosecutor of the republic and be appointed by him from among central officials 
or from a list of candidates put forward by the local authorities. These guberniya 
state prosecutors had assistants, some of whom worked in the #yezda (which 
roughly correspond to the present raions). The principles of unity and centraliza- 
tion were further reinforced by the fact that the state prosecutor of the republic 
‘performed his duties either himself or via the local state prosecutors, who were 
considered as his representatives..Elsewhere, it was laid down that “the revolu- 


tionary tribunals and the military transport tribunals shall have attached to them ` ` 


military prosecutors directly subordinate to the assistant state prosecutor of the 
republic, who is to be attached to the supreme tribunal of the All-Russian Ceara 
Executive Committee.” 


Under the new statute, the prokuratura was responsible for: (1) ensuring that 
the activities of all authorities, economic institutions, public and private organi- 
zations and private persons were legal, and protesting against orders and decrees 
violating the. law; (2) instituting criminal proceedings against persons violating , 
‘the law; (3) directly supervising the activities of the investigating organs; (4) 
“presenting cases in court on behalf of the state; -(5) ensuring that detained persons 
were detained in the proper manner. 


After the adoption of the first Constitution and the founding of the USSR in 
1924, the prokuratura of the Supreme Court of the USSR was set up. Together 
with the Supreme Court, this institution became responsible for asserting “rev- 
olutionary legality” throughout the USSR. The: state prosecutor at the USSR 
Supreme Court was responsible for ensuring that all-Union legislation was 
applied correctly and uniformly by the judicial institutions of the USSR and the 

- Union republics, for ensuring either directly or via the state prosecutors ‘of the 
Union republics that the activities of OGPU were legal, and for controlling the 
activities of the military prokuratura. It should here be mentioned that the state 
prosecutor at the USSR Supreme Court was not ‘head of the entire Soviet pro- 
kuratura, his functions being primarily confined to that court, as his title suggests. 
_ The state prosecutors of the Union republics were not subordinate to-him.® 


The next important event in the history of the Soviet prokuratura was the 
creation on August 27, 1933, of a single prokuratura for the entire USSR, which 
was responsible for: (1) ensuring that the decrees and orders of the individual 
agencies of the USSR, the Union republics, and the local authorities were in 


® Sobraniye zakonov i rasporyazbenii Raboche-krostyanskogo Pravitelstva fore Sovetskikb Sotsialistichs- 
skikh oye Moscow, 1929, No. 50, Article 444, 
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conformity with the Constitution and the decrees of the Soviet government; 
(2) ensuring that the laws were applied correctly and uniformly by the judicial 
institutions of the Union republics, if necessary exercising its right to take over 
any case during any stage.of the proceedings, to appeal against the decisions and 
sentences of courts at higher levels, and to stop their execution; (3) instituting 
criminal proceedings and conducting cases for the prosecution at all levels over 
the entire territory of the USSR; (4) verifying, on the basis of a special decree, 
the correctness and legality of the activities of OGPU, the militia, the criminal 
investigation authorities and corrective labor institutions; (5) exercising general 
control over the activities of the prokuratury of the Union republics. 


After this important measure had been. taken, the system of state prosecutor’s 
offices attached to the armed services, the military prokuratura, was transferred 
to the competence to the new body. Similarly, the system of prosecutor’s offices 
attached to'the railroads, which had hitherto formed part of the prokuratury of 
the Union republics, was completely centralized and subofdinated to the Proc- 
urator, General, or State Prosecutor, of the USSR. Each railroad (e.g., the 
Moscow Railroad) had its own main and section (wchastkovye) prokuratury with 
their investigation ‘apparatus. Within the Prokuratura of the USSR, a Main 
Transport Prokuratura was set up to control the separate railroad prokuratury. 
In 1934, a special water transport prokuratura was set up, to which the state 
prosecutors of the sea and river basins were subordinated. 


However, despite these numerous decrees, the prokuratura was still not 
completely unified and centralized. The prokuratury of the Union republics 
“ remained within the People’s Commissariats of Justice of these republics, and 
the state prosecutor .of the republic, who in most cases was also the Deputy 
People’s Commissar for Justice, had to serve two masters, the Procurator General 
of the USSR ‘and the People’s Commissar for Justice of his republic. Only on 
July 20, 1936, when, as a result of the establishment of the People’s Commissariat 
of Justice of the USSR, thé prosecuting and investigating organs of the People’s 
Commissariats of the Union republics were handed over to the Prokuratura of the 
USSR, was the centralization process largely completed. The state prosecutors 
of the Union republics became directly subordinate to the Procurator General 
of the USSR. . 


The Constitution TEE on December 5, 1936, further enhanced the formal 
importance of the prokuratura as regards the reinforcement of Soviet laws and 
their execution, and constituted the last piece of prewar legislation to extend 
theoretical competence. One should not forget, however, that its functions and 
activities were of a purely formal nature: in reality, it had become a mere fagade to 
conceal the arbitrary conduct-of ‘the state security organs, which had been con- 
` trolling everything ‘and everyone in the USSR-since the early nineteen-thirties. 

The organs of the prokuratura, which were supposed to be ensuring that the 
state security authorities observed the law, unquestioningly approved and sanc- 
tioned their every act. One might even say that the prokuratura was at this time 
‘little more than an instrument of the NKVD. , 


+ 


For a short period beginning in 1932, all cases regarded as relating to state 
security (sometimes even such purely criminal cases as car accidents were included 
in this category) were tried not by the regular courts but by thé so-called “special 
troikas’”’ that had been set up by the OGPU. Without reference to any laws, these 

“special ‘troikas” could, at their discretion, pronounce any sentence, even that 
of death before a firing squad. After the OGPU had been reconstituted as the 
NKVD in July 1934, the “special troikas” were formally abolished, and from 
now on cases investigated by the NK VD were handed over for trial either by the 
courts (in cases of economic counterrevolution, sabotage, anti-Soviet propaganda, 
etc.) or by, the military tribunals (in cases of terrorism, “diversion,” espionage, 
etc.). Cases handed over to the courts (as opposed to the tr-bunals) were tried not 
during the normal court sessions but by “special colleges” which had been set 
up for this purpose: these consisted of three professional judges, and worked 
without any “people’s assessors” (narodnye zasedatelt). At the same time, a body 
known as the “Spécial Conference” (Osoboye soveshchaniye) was set up under the 
People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs, with sections at the krai, oblast and 
autonomous republic level, and this came to exercise the same powers as the 
“special troikas.” As if in mockery of the law, representatives of the prokuratura 
took part in the work of this body, which operated independently of the regular 
courts and without observing the standards of criminal legislation. 


Beginning in 1936 and especially in the next two years, during Yezhov’s 
reign of terror, the prokuratura lost more and more of its importance. Although 
in 1940 it began to follow the law to a certain extent, this process was interrupted 
by World War II, during which it was placed on a military footing. First those of 
its agencies in areas declared to be under martial law and later the entire transport 
prokuratura was affectéd, until most of the country’s entire system of prosecutors’ 
offices had been “militarized.” After the war was over, the reverse process set in, 
and the military, rail and ‘water transport prokuratury were reconstituted as trans- 
port prokuratury ; these persisted until 1950, when their functions were handed. 
over to the state prosecutors of the respective krais, oblasts and autonomous 
republics. So the position remained until 1953. 


After Stalin’s death, and particularly after Beria’s arrest, the importance of the 
prokuratura began to increase.-By the end of 1953, .the military prokuratury of the 
MVD troops had been abolished. With effect from September 1 of that year, the 
“Special Conference” under the Minister of Internal Affairs was also abolished, 
together with all its oblast and krai sections. For the first time in its history, the 
USSR was without any instrument for meting out extrajudicial punishment. In 
the summer of 1953, R. A. Rudenko was appointed Procurator General of the 
USSR, a post which he still occupies. A large-scale purge, lasting until the spring 
of 1955, was carried out in the prokuratura. Many officials who had compromised 
themselves by their collaboration with the MVD and the MGB were removed. 
In March 1954, the state security apparatus, which was now headed by the 
Committee for State Security of the USSR Council of Ministers and was repre- ` 
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sented in the Union republics by similarly named committees under the Councils 
of Ministers of the republics, was separated from the MVD.1° 


` 


On May 24, 1955, a new “Statute on Supervision by State Prosecutors in the 
“USSR” was passed which, in conjunction with Articles 113 and 117 of ‘the 
Constitution, defines the functions of the prokuratura as they are today. Under 
Article 113, supreme responsibility for the precisé observance of the law by all 
ministries and their subordinate institutions and by individual officials and other 
Soviet citizens is incumbent on thé Procurator General of the USSR. Article 117 

' ` stipulates that “the organs of the ‘prokuratura shall perform their functions 
independently of any local organs whatsoever, and shall be subordinate only to 
the Procurator General of the USSR.” < 

The Procurator General of the USSR is appointed by the Supreme Soviet 
for a seven-year term of office (Article 114 of the Constitution), and his deputy 
by'the same body after having ‘been proposed by the Procurator General himself. 
The state prosecutors of the Union republics are appointed by the Procurator 
General for five-year periods (Article 115). The Procurator Genetal appoints the 
state prosecutors, of the krais, oblasts, autonomous republics and autonomous 
oblasts (Article 116), the deputy state prosecutors. of Union and autonomous 
tepublics, krais and oblasts, the heads of the operational departments (operativnye 
otdely) of the prokuratury of the Union republics, investigators for very important 
cases, the, state prosecutors of the capital cities of Union republics and of other 
cities directly subordinate to these republics, the operational workers of the 
central apparatus of the Prokuratura, and the prosecutors of military districts and 
"the fleets. The okrug, raion and city state prosecutors are appointed by the state 

` prosecutors of the Union republics, and are then ‘confirmed in office by the 
Procurator General for five-year periods (Article 116). The state prosecutors 
‘ .of the Union ‘republics also appoint the workers of their respective prokuratury. 

Since 1955, it has been the general rule that persons appointed to the post of 
state prosecutor or investigator must have a higher legal education (exceptions 
being allowed only by special permission from the Procurator General); in 
_ addition, they must have served for one year on a trial basis as an investigator in a 
-raion or city prokuratura or as assistant state prosecutor of a raion or city before 
. being officially appointed state prosecutor or investigator. A person must be at 

- least 25 years of age before being appointed state prosecutor of a krai, oblast, 
autonomous oblast, okrug, city or raion, or military prosecutor. 

` The military prokuratura consists of a central body—the Chief Military Pro- 
kuratura—~and corresponding departments attached to each military district and 
to each fleet and, at a lower level, to each military formation and garrison. Each 

w Sbornik zakonov SSSR i ukazov Prezidiuma Verkbovnogo Soveta SSS R, 1938—1958 (Laws of the - 
USSR and Decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 1938—1958), Moscow, 


1959, p. 117. 
n aden Prezidiuma Verkbornogo Soveta SSSR, Moscow, 1955, No. 18, Artıcle 220. 
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of these is headed by a military prosecutor—the central body by the Chief Military 
Prosecutor—, each of whom has military investigators attached to his staff for the 
examination of particularly important cases. The entire hierarchy is directly. 
subordinate to the Procurator General, not to the Union republics. 

During the first two or three years (from the Soviet point of view) of 
World War IL, i.e., 1941-43, the Supreme Soviet Presidium issued a number of 
decrees introducing ranks for state employees such as those of the Ministry of 
Finance, diplomatic officials of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and railroad staff. 
After Stalin’s death, these decrees were all rescinded with the exception of that 
introducing ranks for the prokratura and diplomatic officials. A hierarchy of 
seven ranks was introduced by the decree of September 16, 1943, of which the 
first four are conferred by the Supreme Soviet Presidium and the rest by the 
Procurator General. An official can only be deprived of his rank by decision of a 
court. After having served for a certain period with one rank, each official’ is 
promoted to the next provided he displays the required proficiency. If he fails 
twice to, be promoted, he is either transferred to an inferior post or else released 
from the,service entirely. If an official has shown outstanding merit, the Pro- 
curator General is authorized to promote him before the end of the prescribed 
period, but by no more than.two ranks. Ranking officials are required to wear 
uniform while on duty. ; i 

* 


It will be seen from this brief survey that the prokuratura is now the only 
“ institution in the USSR which is completely centralized from top to bottom. 
Without the approval of the Procurator General, no one can be appointed to the 
position of state prosecutor, even at raion level. Even the Committee for State 
. Security is not so thoroughly centralized. The state security committees of the 
Union republics, including their chairmen, are not appointed by the Chairman of 
the State Security Committee of the USSR, but are confirmed in office by the 
Supreme Soviet of the republic concerned. Even though this is a formal distinction 
in view of the fact that in practice everything is subordinate to the Party Central 
Committee, it is at least an indication of the special position enjoyed by the 
prokuratura as compared with other state organs. 

‘There is every reason to say that the prokuratura is now the principal instrument 
_ of the Party Central Committee for supervising the activities of all organizations, 
institutions and enterprises in the USSR. It also steps in if technical regulations 
are infringed. Moreover, it is being given more and more responsible tasks year 
‘by year. Foi example, in May 1961 it was given the task of deciding whether cases 
. where people had been guilty of leading an “antisocial, idle way of life”. should 
be handed over to the “general meetings” called as'a result of legislation against 
“parasitic, antisocial-elements” or to the ordinary courts for special treatment. 
‘By virtue of the decree of the Supreme Soviet Presidium of October 23, 1963, 
extending the competence of the “comrades’ courts,” these courts have become 
in effect the lowest-organs of the Soviet judicial system and their work is virtually 
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controlled by the prokuratura, either directly or via departments of the republican 
Ministries for the Maintenance of Publi¢ Order concemed with the investigation 
of criminal cases. 


“It may well be asked whether the Soviet prokuratura i is now really helping to 
enforce Soviet laws or whether it is merely circumventing these laws to the 
Party’s advantage. There is every reason to suppose that, generally speaking, the 
former is the case. However, in certain instances, when the law is at variance with 
a recent decision of the Party Central Committee, the prokuratura violates the law 
and the basic principals of criminal procedure in the most blatant fashion in 
order to carry out the Party’s orders. One of the most striking examples of this 

‘was the execution of currency speculators Rokotov and Faibishenko in the 
summer of 1961. At the time of their arrest in the fall of 1960, the law on currency 
speculation called for a maximum sentence of 12 years’ imprisonment. In February 

` 1961, the Supreme Soviet increased: this term to 15 years, and both men were 
accordingly sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment each -by the Moscow City 

” Court in June of the same year. On July 1, the Supreme Soviet introduced the 

death penalty for currency violations, whereupon the Deputy Procurator General ` 
appealed against the sentence on the basis that it was too mild, despite the fact 
that it was the maxirnum sentence that could -have been given. On July 18, the 

_ Supreme Court of the RSFSR, having annulled the first sentence, tried Rokotov 
and Faibishenko once more and sentenced them to death. They were shot a week 

later. Thus, the’basic criminal law of the USSR, which lays down that a person 
can ‘be held criminally responsible only in respect to a law which was valid at the 
time his: crime was committed and that the law is not retroactive, was violated 

on two occasions. It can only be assumed that this violation took place under a 

special order of the Party Central Committee which was binding for the Supreme 

Court of the RSFSR ‘and for the Procurator General. ; 

As professional jurists, officials of the prokuratura can hardly sympathize with 
flagrant violations of the law at the behest of the-Party leaders, since they are well 
aware that this undermines the order that is the foundation of any state, as well 
`~ as the independence and authority of its judiciary. Although the case we have 
just described is by no means an isolated one, thete is in fact a steadily growing 

‘tendency to adhere:strictly to the law of the land. This tendency is to be found 

largely among the younger officials ag opposed to the old guard, headed by 
Rudenko, who, as a product of the Stalin ‘era, carties out any order from the 

-Party Central Committee regardless of legal formalities. This divergence between 

‘the generations is not peculiar to the prokaratira, but exists in all governmental 

and economic control agencies. 
Y. Mironenko 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


World events, the evolution of Soviet society, the growing resistance of Soviet 
youth to Party'dogmatism and the “revolution of military technique,” i.e., the 
change in military strategy necessitated by the emergence of nuclear weapons, 
have | produced a “revolution of the minds” in the Soviet armed forces which has 
forced the Party to reexamine its methods of exercising control over the latter. 
Thus, the journal Kommunist vooruziennykb sil commented that the “increasing 
influence of science” was affecting not only “the creation and perfection of the 
material means of warfare” but also “control of the troops, the progress of 
military theory and the spiritual world:of the soldiers” (Kommunist vooruzhennykh 
stl, 1964, No. 10, page 38), while Voyenny vesinik (1964, No. 5) remarked: 


.. the revolution in military affairs consists not only in the appearance of new 
weapons with a terrifying destructive power,‘ but in the new methods of warfare, 
and, in the last analysis, in a revolution within the minds of the people, in their 


psychology (page 52). 


The Party administration of the Soviet army has s set itself the task of “forming 
a new type of soldier” (Krasnaya zvezda, May 8, 1964), since the “revolution in 
military technique” and the conditions of a ' possible future nuclear war demand 
. a particularly high standard of morale, political reliability and strength of character 
' from the young soldier. General of the Army A. A. Yepishev, Head of the Central 
Political Department of the Army and Navy, wrote: 


Under present conditions, the moral and political training of personnel—the 
basic prerequisite for superior fighting qualities in the soldier—is acquiring an ever 
increasing importance.... In case of war, à man’s will power and spiritual resources 
will be put to a most severe test. Tremendous moral and physical hardening is 
required (Kommunist, 1964, No. 5, page 66). ° f 


Voyenny vesinik (1964, No. 4) commented:. 


.In a war involving nuclear rockets, the moral factor will be important as never 
before... in a technically highly-developed army, when soldiers are required to 
strain their: spiritual and ‘physical resources to the limit and have to overcome 
unprecedented difficulties, when success depends frequently even on individuals, 
discipline stretched to the utmost is necessary (page 45). 


: However, the creation of such a Soviet ‘ ‘supérwatrrior,’ > who would have to 
nurse an “intense hatred” of imperialism and worship everything Communist, is 
a difficult task under present conditions. While maintaining that the “revolution 
in military affairs has increased the importance of the moral, political and 
psychological hardening of the troops a hundredfold,” Kommunist (1964, No. 7) 
expressed doubts over the ees of the propaganda being carried out in the 
army to this end: f 
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- Mass agitation workers have been confronted ath new and responsible tasks 

‘in connection with the revolution in. military affairs. However, these tasks are not 
everywhere being solved concretely, consistently and purposefully. In many places, 

' insufficient attention is being paid to: imbuing military personnel with the high 
‘moral, political and Pehong i py for victory in a nuclear rocket war 


‘(page 4). i 


Indeed, as. Soviet sources P A the T revolution is having a profound 
influence’ on the mind of the soldier, ‘although it is not, as the Party would have 
liked, turning him into a ruthlessly efficient button-pushiag robot thinking along 
lines prescribed for him from aboye. It is rather tending to give him a more 
modern and emancipated outlook free of the trammels of outdated Marxist 
- dogma. This and the considerable rise in educational standards are forcing the 
Communist leaders to revise the methods and standards of political and military 
training in the army which have become established in recent decades and to 
seek new methods of leadership. The absolute regimentation entirely acceptable 
- in the Soviet army of ten years ago, where individual awareness was not required 
of the soldier, where discipline was maintained by punitive measures alone, 
“where personal freedom was completely restricted and the political propaganda 
exaggerated and stereotyped, now merely arouses opposition and does not have 
- the desired result.-As First Deputy Defense Minister S. S. Biryuzov pointed out 
in Krasnaya zvezda of April 28, 1964: ' 


Many soldiers and’ sergeants have a Sea seada technical and even 
higher. education... .. One cannot apply the old measure of exactingness to such men. 


Kommunist phan: sil was mote specific: — 


. the demands made of those in charge.of political training. are constantly growing. 
This i is also a result of the complexity of the tasks. facing the Soviet armed forces 
and the higher educational level of the young people being recruited into the army 
and navy. The-same amount of political knowledgé capable of satisfying a young 
man who has completed 4—6 classes of school 1s aes insufficient for soldiers 
having 8-year, complete secondary or higher education. . 


The spiritual and cultural requirements of the doliliers are increasing daily. To 
. Satisfy these, requirements, the officers themselves must be on top of the situation 
` (Kommunist voordzbennykh sil, 1964, No, 8, paged, and 1963, No. 19, page 4). 


Young Soviet recruits are not afraid to express their opinions, which frequently 
go-beyond the limits imposed by the Party, and to defend them. At the same time, 
the Party administration in the army cannot. merely forbid such opinions, as it 
did previously, but must resort to methods of ‘tactful persuasion.” Kommunist 
'voornzhennykb. sil writes: 


The.views of young people are not always « consistent or systematic, their judg- 
ments ate superficial and biased. At the same time, young soldiers defend their 
i opinions spiritedly,’ although not always by argumentation. It is important not to 
reject these opinions out of hand but to prove tactfully to the soldier where he has 
made a mistake by various means of persuasion (Kommunist voornzhennykb sil, 1964, 
No. 6, page 51). 
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“ The’ same was said i in , almost identical words i in Vo ovenny vestnik (1963, No. A 


page 67). ` 
» ST he: contemptuous attitude of the young recruit to-the’ army'is well kaea 


- by the young writer M. Gorchakov in his story “You Have to Report .. .” which 


was. published i in Molodaya gvardiya (1963, No. 5). The author describes the arrival’ 
at an antiaircraft unit of some recruits from Moscow, all of them “ignorant know- . 
alls” and’ with- “irony in their impertinent eyes” (page 108), and pokes fun at the - 


-“young’ soldiers’ coursé” aimed at making the recruit realize\that he’ is now a -` 
. soldier and no-longer 4 “‘lad from the Malaya Bronnaya” (a disreputable stréet in 
. Moscow) (page 30). The recruits greet each.other with the words “Hallo there, 


_ you stifyagi! Better little Tashkent than the great-north” (page 56)—an allusion to 


- all the “scum” of Moscow gather.’'Says the recruit: - 


- the desire to get as comfortable a posting as possible. One recruit laughs at a 


sergeant of the old’ school who says that the Marina Roshcha is the area where 


What do you mean, comrade éergeant? They at are. ve pelen Rie Its 
the Montmartre:of Moscow, 'corirade sergeant! AREY: are. - surrealists, composers 
of hiis concrète (page 32). ' . GA dete 


1 


Gorchakoy also describės the ee attitude of young recruits to, “social” 
work. One soldier, , who is. asking for ~ in aa a wall HEN SEED 


‘complains: densi - 


Nobody wanted 1 to write in the wall newspaper. . - The lads laughed, euei 
my gaze and did everything possible to get away from me. . Tolik! I can’t. Cross 
my heart, I can’t!..... Look here, how about you writing something yourself, eh? 
~ Whatever you need, -write it yourself, under my name. Write whatever you want, 
-it’s all right by me. Only don’t bother me. Come on, PI sign a fresh, sheet of paper 
_for you, how, about that? I spat, and sat down to write the notes myself, .:. Ordinary 
' words escaped me ds soon as I took ` ùp my fountain pen. I signed the notes'with 
different names. The “authors” looked on pii gratitude in their eyes. It was as . 
if Thad gone on fatigues for them (page 34). ‘ 


‘In the final part of the story it is déscribed how, likè most young ponte in the 
Soviet Union, ‘the hero, also. from- Moscow, is, totmented _by thoughts of the . 
“meaning of life” and says in E “I aa can’t Agi out who I am in this 


: world” (page 105). 


` Young recruits keea come into the army erei 'nilitary service 


` as a waste of time and unnecessary hardship rather than as a duty to their country, 
- and. even occasionally: rebel against the strict military discipline. Sa oe 


oat oh 
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‘Deputy Defense Minister Marshal I. Kh. Bagramyan: 


The military and patriotic education of poténtial recruits is one’ of the main 
day-to-day tasks of the Komsomol. Unfortunately this is sometimes forgotten; and 
the lamentable consequences at once become appatent....Inattention to educational 
work among young people has’ the result that frequently” young people enter the `- 
army who do not understand their prime duty to the state and. regard military - . 
service as a temporary. tiresome hindrance. These -young people have a distorted 
idea of the essence of army. life. ee sée in it ay the difficulties, the strictness of 
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an nila E amd d not EEN in’ the name of vii great ideas the 
‘memberé of our armed forces bear the. i a -of Ba service (Molodaya 
‘ gvardiya, 1964, No. 2 page 8). i 


In another. article, the. Marshal’ complains K young recruits are often not 


` in the least proud of the “heroic past” and the glotious “Communist” achieve- 


ments of the Soviet Union. Speaking of a conversation he had with one such 


: recruit, tir Marshal writes: 


„itis doubtful whether this young man feels proud t to come and serve in the ranks 
of our army. We often forget that new genérations have come into the world... . This 
may, and sometimes does, cause’ a certain section of the younger generation to 

` have an indifferent attitude toward the og past of our people (Molodoi kommunist, 
1964, No. 2, page 13). 


Voyemny vestnik also- speaks’ of "die opinion: -prevaléat in the army that military 


.. service is a waste of time, the deliberate “skepticism” displayed by young soldiers 


during political instruction and the existence in sub-units. of “difficult soldiers” 


-` chafacterized by “egoism, neglect of the community’s interests, a feeling that 


. military service is a burden and other relics of the past” (1963, No. 1, pages 


68-69). Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil (1964, No. 10, page 15) also confirms that 
active’ Patty workers frequently come’up against “backward views” among the 


- soldiers. Commenting on cases of poss discipline, Voyenny lig (1963, No. 1, 
K pages 68—69), also writes: 


“At first it appears to some that the discipline i is ee strict, and the cate- 
‘gorical' nature of the orders causes ‘them to rebel inwardly. Some soldiers by no 
means immediately “realize the necessity of strictly, fulfilling the demands of the 
oath and the regulations, anid do not consider themselves bound by them. 


` Recent literature on present-day: lifè in the Soviet army contain instances of 


-an ironical attitude toward the’ military oath. In a story published in peli 


gardiya (1963, No. 5), a young soldier from Moscow says: 


The -words of the oath are severe and fall of meaning. Evidently a long time 
- time was taken in choosing them, so that there would be nothing superfluous and 
' yet everything necessary would be included, right down to a reference to the 


l -punishment which will | inexorably fall on the apostate . . . (page 41). 


In a report on the all- Union conference of Party organizational workers in the 


"army and navy, Krasnaja zvezda of April’ 21, 1964, wrote that Stalin was in error 


‘when he totally rejected methods of “persuasion” in the army, which he referred 
. to cofitemptuously as “trade-union” methods, and-insisted, on the basis that the 


bulk.of the Red Army was made up of peasants, that discipline should be based 
a) on tailitaty orders, This, the rails ae alleges, is s quite Sees 
today... +- 
The newspaper also complained on May A 1964, that many zonig men are 


, reluctant ‘to’ enter officers’ schools. Although many were “good chaps,” they 
reasoned that i it was pete to goi into an institute; since they could then acquire a 
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specialty which would stand them in good stead is in later life and -could ,continue 
to live at home during their study. 

Recruits also bring with them into the army the “style” characteristic of the 
younger Soviet generation, which they frequently cling to demonstratively. 
Commanders and political workers alike complain of young soldiers who show 
off by. using their own kind of slang ees vooruzhennykh sil, 1964, No, 8, 
_ page 92). 

The same ideal (1963, No. 21, page 60) also points out that many young 
soldiers are political waverers who are me H of “hostile propaganda,” while 
Yepishev himself complained: 


, there are many shortcomings in our Party- political and educational work with po 


the soldiers. ... Not: infrequently, the very people who most need educating escape 
our influence (Kommunist, 1964, No. 5, page 69). : 


Some of the high-level complaints about the influence of religion in the Soviet 
armed forces have a surprising ring. ' Thus, Marshal Bagramyan admitted: i 


.1t is no secret-that i in certain regions young people ‘departing for the army are 
bidden farewell not by the Komsomol organizations bút by the local priests, that 
the farewells given to the draftees are sometimes accompanied by wild drinking 
sessions reminiscent of recruitments in Tsarist Russia, that sometimes young men. 
come into the army after having fallen under the influence of the suggestion of a . 
sect to the effect that to take p arms is a “mortal sin” (Molodaya gvardiya, 1964, 

. No. 2, page 8). 


Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil (1964, N o. 8) devoted an aele to the adak ; 
_ effect of religion on political and military inng in the army. The following, is 
an extract: 


` Under present ate. in view of the eo in is affairs, the ` ' 
equipping of the troops with the new means of warfare, every serviceman has 
particular need of a clear, world philosophy, a broad outlook, profound knowledge, 
solid ideological principles and high moral and fighting qualities. At the same time, , 
various prejudices and superstitions are sapping the will and determination of some 
soldiers, preventing them from studying and serving well....OQn more than one 


‘ occasion, young people have joined the armed forces stupefied by churchmen and. , 


_ sectarians and infected with religious beliefs (page 31). 


The atticle also mentions soldiers arriving in their units with prayerbooks and 
wearing crosses around their necks (page 31), and gives the following interesting 
_ example of the clumsy methods used to combat religion in the army: ` 


‘In unit X, they forced one of the soldiers, who was under the influence of 
Baptists, to visit the cinema. He came into the club, pulled his cap i down over his 
eyes, covered his ears and sat there, considering himself a ‘ ‘martyr.” It must surely 
be clear that such “education” is of no use, but merely intensifies religious feelings 
still further and alienates the believer from the community (page 33). 


Apparently the difficulty of “‘reeducating” Beresi in the army often results 
in a “benevolent attitude toward persons infected ai religious convictions.’ 
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Many a commander is glad to have religious soldiers in his unit, since their 
behavior is usually exemplary. As one young commander said: 


For me it is unimportant what a soldier thinks or what his view of the world is. 
It is good ‘if he does not swagger, dogi: not drink and does not violate E 
‘(page 34). 


The same journal (1964, No. 2, page 10) tells of a soldier employed as an 
accountant in a military catering establishment who embezzled state funds in 
order to build a Baptist house of worship. 


The increase of “free thinking” in the army has also led to an increased 
tendency for soldiers to cover up the misdeeds of their comrades, on the principle 
that “one should not let a friend down” and that one should always behave 
“in a apa! fashion.” Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil (1964, No. 4, page 42) 
complains, for example, that cadets frequently “falsely interpret soldierly com- 
radeship” and “start covering up*the misdeeds of their friends.” 


Party authorities in the army are seriously concerned about the “‘free thinking” 
. and “rejection of authority” among young regular officers. Voyenny vestnik (1964, 

No. 3, page 53) speaks of “grave shortcomings in our educational work with 
young officers,” while Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil (1964, No. 6, page 43) com- 
plains that “certain politically immature persons” are trying to identify the 
personality cult with the authority of their superiors, that “certain people have 
‘interpreted the struggle of our Party against the personality cult as a rejection 
of all authority, as a course of relaxing leadership.” In an attempt to defend 
the authority of older officers against their Jonges and’ more liberal-minded 
colleagues, the journal declares: 


. in constantly stressing the greatness of the ordinary Soviet citizen’s contribution 
in 1 labo? and war to our fight’for Communism, the Party has never belittled the 
importance of the efforts of workers in leading positions, who also come from the 
people (Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, 1964, No. 10, page 24). 


The Party is particularly alarmed at the spread of the “bourgeois ideology” 
‘in the Soviet armed forces. Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil (1963, No. 20, page 20) 
complains: 


In an attempt to carry the “war of ideas” into the socialist countries, the ım- 
perialists are counting on “penetrating into the soul of the Soviet soldier,” making 
ideological prisoners of insufficiently stable servicemen 1 and sapping the power of 
the army and navy. 


To counteract this “bourgeois” influence, the journal says that it is necessary 
above all to ‘ 


. . study the mood of the soldiers, keep them from making casual acquaintances 
and divulging military secrets and repel those who try to instill the bourgeois 
ideology into the minds of our soldiers (page 24). 


The journal then gives the following example of an “unstable element” who 
has not only, fallen for the “capitalist way of life” but is even propagating it: 
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Unfortunately, backward views and attitudes sometimss penetrate even into 
army surrouodings. For example, in one of the billets. of a certain unit a young 
officer by the name of Petrenko hung up a placard, on which he “defined” our era 
in his own way, “for a joke.” What fabrications and absurdities there were in this 

. “opus! It said that the twentieth century was the century of moral contradictions * 
-and modernistic youths, the century of the twist and the Charleston, the century 
of wonders and crazy business.. . In this way, the author of all this abracadabra 
showed up his own ignorance and his unconditional capitulation before the bourgeois 
ideology (Kommunist vooruzhennykb sil, 1963, No. 24, page 12). ` 


It is clear, however, that an interest in Western ideas and the Western way 
of life’ is, spreading among the younger members of the Soviet armed forces 
without any assistance from the “imperialists.” The “revolution of the minds” 
is taking a firm hold. i 
Y. Marin 
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The Facis Rebel: The Future of Russia and the West 


By, Gzones Parocar-Horvara 
` Published by Secker & Warburg, London, 1964, 256 pp. 


|. Will Soviet science, particularly cybernetics, kill Communist ideology as a 


moving force and transform Communism itself, or at least its Soviet and Soviet- 


‘satellite portion, into a movement uniting scientists and technicians with state 


and Party functionaries, all bent on creating,a Soviet “science-conditioned 
civilization”? This is the message, as well as the warning, of Mr. Paloczi- 


‘Horvath—author of the best-known biography of Khrushchev—whose latest book, 


The Facts Rebel, which appeared more or less simultaneously. in England and’ 
Germany, has received considerable and AY favomibli PRE in both 
countries. 


The salutary effect of, the rapid A R of Soviet science during the 


- post-Stalin era in many departments.of Soviet life is a well-known fact, and 
Communist ideology itself has certainly not remained, uninfluenced. Although a 
late starter, having been totally repressed under Stalin and having remained- ` 


ideologically suspect for years after his death, cybernetics has now become the 
acknowledged leader, as Mr. Peloczi-Horvath rightly points out, in the fight of -> 
Soviet scientists for liberation from control by retrograde ideologists. He must ` 
be complimented on his vivid presentation of the “triumphant march of cyber- 


. netics,” in the wake of the Khrushchev administration’s plunge on automation. 


In his conclusions, however, as regards the “facts,” the “rebellion” and its 


“outcome,” he seems to have been carried away by his enthusiasm for the new 


“super-science” as a force which, practically unaided, has made Khrushchev drop 
what our author calls the Marxist “techniques of governing and control” in favor ` 
of ey or timer a ? methods. 


Be 


Soviet society as a whole, we are told, is developing so rapidly that in order 
to know it we must examine it, not as something static, but as a process, as the 
trajectory of a projectile.Sound advice indeed, provided the trajectory is cor- 
rectly extrapolated. In his extrapolation, however, which he takes back to the 
origins of the Leninist party and Lenin’s “pattern of governing and control,” 
Mr. Paloczi-Horvath has been somewhat arbitrary, which in itself makes the 
validity of his conclusions rather doubtful. 


According to Mr. Paloczi-Horvath, we must “‘de-ideologize” our views on 
“Western” Communism, ie., the USSR and its satellites; otherwise we may get 
an unpleasant surprise sometime between 1970 and 1980. This will not be a 
reversion to Stalinist “unscientific” . aggressiveness, but the emergence of a 
“science-conditioned” society, maintaining its parity with the West in military 
potential and overtaking it in point of scientific and possibly also economic 
progress. This prognosis is based on the author’s analysis of the meaning, in 
terms of politics and economics, of the measures introduced by Khrushchev for 
reorganizing the Party. This meaning is clear to Mr. Paloczi-Horvath: Party 
control, of industry at least, will be “normalized,” or “de-ideologized.” It will 
be scientific, taking full consideration of the real possibilities, instead of chasing 
after fantastic “‘overfulfillments” of equally fantastic plans, as heretofore. Gen- 
eralizing, the author tells us that the Khrushchev administration has “given 
science primacy over politics.” Hence another conclusion: the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of government and control is giving way to the new super-science, 
cybernetics. This theory and the “power machine” constructed on it was un- 
` scientific ab ovo, because it made no. provision for self-correction; since it had no 
built-in system for “reverse information” or “feedback,” no information te- 
garding the actual effect of orders given could reach the decision makers. The 
Communist leaders nevertheless stuck to this theory and went on applying it in 
practice in order to implement the “Marxist formula” (which, according to the 
author, never existed except in the form of vague generalizations, a “collection of 
signposts”). First formulated by Lenin in Chto delat? (What is to be Done?), the 
“theory” remained substantially unchanged until 1962. Then the “facts” rebelled, 
forcing Khrushchev to abandon it, and with it most, if not all, EnA which 
is now being reduced to a body of “ceremonial political functions, ” a “sort of — 
Sunday creed” to which the majority of Communists merely “pays lip- -service.’; 


This rebellion was initiated as soon as the terror was over—sooner, in fact—by 
the scientists, whose services were already desperately needed by Stalin in the 
armaments race and now more than ever ate needed by Khrushchev for the 
purposes of economic competition in the era of Peaceful Coexistence. Started by 
' physicists and mathematicians in the last years of Stalin’s era, it is now led by 
the cyberneticians as a result of Khrushchev’s decision to introduce automation 
on the largest scale, not only in industrial production but also in economic 
control and in the administration of the country. Cybernetical machines, of course, 
are worse than useless unless programing is done on a basis of facts, of real 
statistics, and unless the actual results of order signals are conveyed back to the 
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controlling center, but Khrushchev had either overlooked this or failed to 
realize the “de-ideologizing” consequences. The “feedback” -principle, which, 
according to our author, is the essence of cybernetics, is, again according to him, 
directly opposed to the “Marxist-Leninist” theory of government and control, to 
_which Khrushchev, a “verbocrat,” had first intended to stick. Hence the desperate 
efforts of the ideologists, who all along had apparently been better informed than 
the First Secretary of the Party Central Committee, to prevent the penetration 
of cybernetics into Séviet economics and administration. Their resistance con- 
tinued for five years after Stalin’s death. In 1958, however, “Khrushchev and his 
Presidium were persuaded by leading scientists [including the cyberneticians] that 
because of the rehabilitation of so many branches of science and so many scientific 
theories it was.urgent,to hold a conference to clarify the relationship between 
Marxism and the natural sciences.” At the all-Union conference of philosophers 
and scientists held in that year, they attacked the ideologists, philosophers and 
“dogmatists,” scoring a resounding victory. In the end, Khrushchev, who, as 
" pointed out, ‘started as‘a “verbocrat,” i.e., a “dogmatist,” as against Malenkov, 
who was a “technocrat,” or reformer, was won over for science in its conflict 
with ideology, and in particular for cybernetics. This super-science, via the new 
Party Program and the Party reorganization, which removed “Big Brother” in 
the form-of oblast, raion, etc., committee first secretaries and “de-ideologized” 
the all-important industrial and economic planning sector of Soviet economics, 
will transform the USSR into something like a scientifically organized welfare 
state with certain specific features—such as the absence of privately owned 
automobiles—distinguishing it from its Western counterparts, though not 
necessarily adversely. By then the USSR as a whole will be virtually “de- 
ideologized.” At present ideology and Marxist-Leninist methods of government 
and control still dominate agriculture—which, according to the author, is therefore 
excluded from Cybernetization, as is literature and other arts whose duty is still 
to indoctrinate and not to search for truth. These anachronistic left-overs from 
Stalinism, however, are-bound to disappear once the “primacy of science over 
politics” has taken full effect—which, according to the author, is likely to occur in 
the seventies, if not already in the late sixties. Hence the warning to the West to 
. “de-ideologize” not only its views on “Western Communism” but also the 
` conduct of its own affairs—politically, economically, culturally and socially. 


+ 


To criticize in detail Mr. Paloczi-Horvath’s analysis of the reasons which led 
Khrushchev to introduce his measures for reorganizing the Party and to suggest ` 
that the real reasons are totally different would be out of place here. It is per- 
missible, however, to point out that his conception of the Marxist-Leninist 
“pattern ‘of governing and control” itself needs “de-ideologization.” First, 
Chto delat? was not written to expound the theory of the government and control 
_ of a states economy but to lay down the lines along which a party should be 
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organized in order to seize power. As such, it was-infinitely more “scientific” than 
the meanderings of Lenin’s opponents. It was certainly authoritarian, and was 
meant to exclude criticisms of orders given from above; this, however, in itself, 
does not in theory—and did not altogether in practice—prevent accurate infor- 
mation on the result of executing these orders from reaching the command posts. 
As to the, “pattern of governing and control,” after power had been seized in 
Russia this was formulated by.Lenin in 1917 in his State and Revolution. It was 
ultra-orthodox Marxist, to a considerable extent Utopian, and was probably 
composed and published mostly for propaganda reasons. In practice, a pyramid 
of hierarchically arranged Party units, each dominated by a “dictator,” commissar, 
etc’, with Lenin at the top and bearing but a faint relation to the Chto delat? 
' scheme, was put into operation. “Information from below” certainly reached the 
top; otherwise the Bolsheviks could not have subsisted. Terrorist methods against 
the- population, which Mr. Paloczi-Horvath considers—and rightly so—as the 
exact opposite of scientific methods of normal government, were systematically 
introduced as soon as it became apparent that the workers and peasants were going 
' to resist the Communist Party on certain essential points, viz., the collectivization of 
` agriculture and the refusal to hand over industrial plants to workers’ “collectives.” 
These points, however, were not thought up by Lenin, nor were they, as out 
author puts it, “vulgarized Marxist dogmas.” Mr. Paloczi-Horvath, like many 
other critics of Lenin, is apparently trying to exonerate Marx and Engels, who 
-had allegedly only left “a ‘few main signposts” which Lenin and all Communist 
leaders after him mistakenly took for “ready-made prescriptions” that only needed 
a power machine to apply them in practice. The Founding Fathers were, indeed, 
vague on the “methods of government and control,” but they were quite precise 
as to the aims to be pursued. These aims were laid down in Axnti-Dibring, and 
- have not been officially rescinded, even by Khrushchev. They are: (1) the abolition 
. of private ownership of the means of production, which must be ‘placed under 
public (ie., state or Party) control and not under the control of the workers 
engaged in production; (2) the introduction of measures designed to discourage 
activities aimed at acquiring individual property of any kind except such as cannot 
- be sold, hired out or exchanged for profit (from this, there follows the need 
for ideological control of consumption as well as of prodnction “in the interests 
_ of society as a whole,” these “interests” being defined'as the movement toward 
Communism); (3) the ideological control of the individual’s frée-time activities, 
etc. The application of these measures was impossible- without Lenin’s “dicta- 
torial pyramid” plas mass terror. Meanwhile, whether’ on Lenin’s initiative or 
, because the business of government in the middle and lower echelons demanded 
’ permanent staffs, Soviet administrative organs and the Party apparatus (the former 
being subject to purges, the latter not) crystallized into two separate organizations, 
the theoretical foundation being supplied much later by Stalin in Questions of 
Leninism. The theoretical foundation for the. application of terror was supplied, 
‘by, Lenin, as Mi. Paloczi-Horvath, this time correctly, points out, in his inter: 
pretation of Marx’ and Engels’ vague notion of “dictatorship.” For Lenin, this 
could mean only one thing: those: who‘ éxercised power in the name of the 
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proletariat could not be bound by any limitations of a legal character when 
dealing with its enemies. 

The result of the application of this principle in 1919—20 was sinas. 
progressive economic ruin and infinite human suffering; but “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” could in fact mean nothing else in the Russia of the period in question: 
what is more, Lenin was “informed” of the result early enough to beat a retreat. 
‘Terror was abandoned before the resistance of “class enemies” and “retrograde 
elements,” beaten in the field but digging in economically, could be broken. The 
Party, wielding absolute power, exercised this power with considerable discretion. 


We are now in the NEP period—completely ignored by Mr. Paloczi-Horvyath 
—a period during which, in theory, the socialist sector of the Soviet economy 
was to grow and gradually absorb the private sector. (According to Marxist 
_ theory, this was bound to happen because a planned socialist economy is infinitely 
more productive than the chaotically functioning private sector.) In practice, 
the reverse happened, as the very accurate statistics current in those days and 
partially still available indubitably show. If cybernetics had been known, the 

“super-science” would have been welcomed by Bukharin and his economists, who- 
developed the theory of a slow advance toward Communism i in which a rule of 
terror and the application of any. “administrative measures” against private 
economic initiative were excluded. But, given the facts, a cybernetical machine 
would have quickly proved that Bukharin’s theories were in practice anti- 
Communist in the above-mentioned sense. Possibly this was realized not only by’ 
Stalin (who at first supported Bukharin). but also by the rank and file of the 
growing Party apparatus plus their supporters among the less scrupulous members 
of the new intelligentsia, thirsting for jobs which Stalin could promise them with 
his thesis of industrialization at a forced ‘pace at the cost of the peasant in the 
process of “building socialism in one country.” To impiement these measures, 
Stalin reintroduced the essentials of War Communism methods of government 
and control—the Party “dictatorial pyramid” pss terror—, which he extended to 
cover those previously immune from the threat of physical repression, i.e., the- 
top’ of the Party hierarchy, ending with the liquidation of Bukharin and Co. It was, 
~ therefore, the decision to continue the march toward Marxian Communism by ` 

the only road known or imaginable, aad not any dogmatic refusal to face immediate 
_ facts, that guided Stalin as it had guided his predecessor. ’ 
What is more, it is a regrettable historical fact that, with the experience of 

War Communism and NEP in government and control and with the increased 

economic resources largely provided by the private sector, Stalin succeeded in 
eliminating the latter completely without exactly starving the country or allowing ` 

the spontaneous resistance of the “masses” to assume -the proportions of a 

dangerous revolt. We may condemn his methods as completely inhuman; . to 
imply that they were id anion however, is totally inappropriate and in- fact 
misleading. 

The question, of course, arises: Why did Stalin oppress not only the recal- 
citrant masses and the Party and non-Party intelligentsia siding with them, ee 
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also ‘the scientists? For Mr. Paloczi-Horvath, there is ody the standard answer: 
because Stalin stuck to the Marxist-Leninist methods of government and control. 
Science demands total freedom of enquiry in pursuit of objective truth: Marxism- 
Leninism forbids this freedom and denies the existence of objective truth itself. 
Admittedly, Mr. Paloczi-Horvath is prepared to grant that Stalin, once in absolute 
power, developed a more realistic attitude toward the tequirements of an in- 
dustrialized society, an attitude from: which education and certain scientific 
' disciplines actually benefited. But this reservation only helps to confuse the issue. 
The main—and very considerable—damage to Soviet science was done by Soviet 
chauvinism superimposed on Marxist intolerance. Both flourished under the 
dictatorial “Marxist-Leninist methods of government” as practiced by Stalin’s 
„administration, but had their roots elsewhere—in Great Russian chauvinism 
inherited from Tsarist Russia, on the one hand, and in Marx’ and Engels’ in- 
sistence on the strictly—indeed, uniquely—scientific character of the “Marxist 
world outlook,” on the other.. “Marxist materialism,” the “Marxist theory 
‘of “knowledge” ‘and ‘other Marxist dogmas which had nothing to do with 
the “Marxist-Leninist methods of government and control” and in some 
‘ respects opposed Lenin’s ideas (this last point is noted by Mr. Paloczi-Horvath 
but without drawing the consequences) were used by unscrupulous scientists 
to oust from lucrative positions colleagues exploiting. Western scientific theories 
and sometimes to hound them into scientific inactivity or even imprisonment. 
Mr. Paloczi-Horvath notes in passing that Lenin, before he died, did what he 
could to forestall such excesses, but does not follow up the subject. In point of 
fact, except for relatively short periods, certain ‘disciplines, particularly physics 
and mathematics, as well as medicine, maintained a virtual independence from 
ideology and withstood the attacks ’of Stalin’s sycophants, in which, incidentally, 
sycophantic scientists took the lead and the philosophers merely followed. 


This was certainly the case with the theory of relativity, and roughly the same 
applied to quantum mechanics and mathematical logic, singled out by our 
author as typical victims of Marxist-Leninist methods of control. The battle of 
scientists versus philosophers certainly took place, but it took place because the 
scientists in question around 1952—53 seem to have decided that the time had 
come to enter the ideological, or rather philosophical, arena and prove to the Soviet 
‘ intelligentsia at large that they were not philosophically “idealists” or “lackeys 

of bourgeois ideology,” a point passed over entirely by Mr. Paloczi-Horvath. 

Such a mistake is pardonable, for it is a laborious task to dig up the records of 
_the Stalin and pre-Stalin eras. Unpardonable, however, is the omission to mention 
. the special treatment meted out to the humanities or social sciences, excluding 
‘medicine but ‘including psychology, which, along with philosophy, were’ com- 

pletely ideologized—some say already under Lenin, but certainly under Stalin. 
The “revolt” of the scientists, which gradually spread to other departments of 
gatural science while leaving the social sciences untouched, was certainly un- 
desirable in the form it took, viz., open criticism of the philosophers and their 
Stalinist dialectical materialism; yet there is no sign that Stalin showed particular 
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concern at the rout of his philosophers by the defenders of Einstein and Heisen- 
berg, and a similar unconcern was shown by his successor at the continued drive 
toward full ideological emancipation by one discipline after another among the 
natural sciences. The slightest move, however, on the part of social science 
toward freedom of research, let alone criticism of historical materialism, was met 
with a flat No._So much so that no “reformist” psychologist was allowed to 
speak at the 1958 conference, and all talk of a new, de-Stalinized, approach to 
questions of sociological research have been condemned as “creeping empyricism.” 


Is cybernetics, the latest to take its place among the rebellious disciplines 
but now their undisputed leader, destined, as Mr. Paloczi-Horvath thinks, to 
break the bonds of ideological control imposed on the social sciences, in which, 
by his definition, we must include politics as well as economics? For our author, 
this is an already half-accomplished fact- Khrushchev’s hand was forced by the 
all-round demand for a “cybernetical” approach to economic problems, which 
necessitated the full integration of Party control organs with the industrial and 
economic planning and accounting apparatus. Political “Big Brother,” in the 
form of oblast and raion Party first secretaries, had to go, and, as stated, it is, 
according to Mr. Paloczi-Horvath, only a question of time before the control of 
agriculture will be similarly “de-ideologized” or de-politicized. Cybernetics will 
then rule the economy, and of course it is a well-known fact that the forces 
controlling the economy in the long run establish contral over other features of 
national life—from.the home life of groups and individuals to ideology and 
finally politics. Hence Mr. Paloczi-Horvath’s conclusion, already mentioned, 
that somewhere around the end of the sixties, or at any rate during the seventies, 
the USSR will be a “de-ideologized,” “science-conditioned civilization,” with dire 
consequences for us unless we similarly orient ourselves. It is difficult to argue 
with an author who considers that any ideology is automatically opposed to a 
scientific world outlook and that cybernetics epitomizes this world outlook, 
representing it in a unique fashion. We may point out, however, that the Com- 
munist ideology is based on a planned, strictly controlled advance toward 
Communism and that, as Mr. Paloczi-Horvath himself szys, planning on a scale 
envisaged by the Soviet regime is only possible with the help of computers. In 
other words, Communist ideology, nowadays called Scientific Communism, 
must welcome cybernetics as a means of perfecting the methods of government 
and control—and in fact is doing so (as Mr. Paloczi-Horvath notes). 


The “feedback” principle certainly sets problems not only for the philosophers 
` but also for the politicians. The “feedback,” however, is not the alpha and omega 
of cybernetics. The essential features are the mathematization of natural processes, 

the programing of the results and a hierarchic system of governing centers and 
governed peripheries. Mr. Paloczi-Horvath quotes reports of the use of computers * 
by one university to prove that the Marxist theory of labor value—the mainstay 
of Communist planning—is worthless for the Soviet economy, implying that the 
rehabilitation of Western marginalism and the progressive development of a 
. free market are inevitable. There are other reports, however, of experiments with 
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“computer markets,” modeling a free market to get at the complex requirements 
‘of the Soviet economy, producer and consumer, without letting go the reins of 
' Party control. The point is that our author, in his enthusiastic search for proof 
that science, particularly cybernetics, will defeat Communism as a dogmatic 
teaching endangering the world, has ‘no time for those other “facts” which, held 
down by Stalinist terror, are at long last rebelling—namely, the elemental drive 
of the Soviet homo, oeconomieus—cteated,- incidentally, by the practical application 
. of Marxism-Leninism and the anti-idealist witch hunt—toward economic freedom. 
` This drive is protean and takes place at all levels. Managers demand freedom to 
make economic as well as technical decisions (the latter freedom was granted 
them some time ago), and being refused it nevertheless exercise this freedom in 
practice via a “gray” and sometimes a genuinely “black” market. Workers demand 
freedom to sell their skill to the highest bidder, and find such: bidders among 


ee managers. intent on making a success of their plants. At the lowest level, the 


kolkhozniks have become adepts at go-slow methods on communal fields while 
developing ferocious activity on their own plots and, as a last resort, in protest 
against the still ridiculously low norms of payment for state deliveries, resorting 
» to organized pilferage. Such are the facts whose rebellion—for which the scientists, 
incidentally, have shown little Sympathy- really worrying the administrative 
' authorities. ~ 

~ Cyberneticians in particular have E, neutral on these crucial problems— 
‘as well they might, for the problem of economic freedom versus a planned advance 
` toward Communism is not one which cybernetics or any science‘ can solve. No 
more can they resolve the problem of whether it is “more scientific” to live in 
small houses or apartments with the very modicum of comfort which would 
` satisfy the Soviet citizen or in the great luxury barracks envisaged by such 
. “planners” as Strumilin. 
-To conclude: Mr. Paloczi-Horvath, as one of his reviewers writes, paints 


on a large canvas of which the rise of the “Marxist-Leninist pattern of’ - 


‘control” and its defeat by cybernetics, dealt with here, is only a small part. It 
is certainly no small feat to compress, as Mr. Paloczi-Horvath does, into some 
three hundred highly readable pages information, mostly factual and always well 
, presented,’ on’ such diverse subjects as the faults and merits of the Roosevelt 
administration and the chances of his successor of repairing the damage of 
“trusting Uncle Joe,” on the one hand, and the advance of science as a whole in 
the USSR on the other, and to find space for interesting glimpses into the life 
of the new Communist aristocracy, stich as the unseemly dispute of the wives of 
Polish functionaries over the distribution ofthat badge of.exalted status, a white 
telephone. The more’s the pity that the cybernetics versus ideology theme pervades 
the whole book, giving it a tone of rather lightweight scientism.—Particularly so 
because it helps to obscure some valuable contributions to Sovietology, such as 
the very intelligent treatment of the ~ Pluralization” of Communist society—the 
new stratification in which “Communist” and ““non-Communist” may soon lose 
_ all real significance, except for.the core of the apparatus. voli 
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Destin de la Planification soviétique 
Économie et Civilisation, Vol. VI 


by Pamper J. BERNARD 
` Published by Economie et Humanisme, Les Editions ouvrières, Paris, 1963, 331 pp. 


The Soviet experiment of a planned economy continues to attract the attention 

of economists in the free world, and one still asks oneself what attitude should 

- be adopted to it. In the course of a’ conversation with the author, during a visit 

to the USSR which the latter had undertaken prior to writing this book, a Soviet 

economist gave him to understand that a favorable opinion on this question was 

expected of him. The book scarcely fulfills this hope, but on the other hand its 
author’s impressions are not-entirely negative. 


This is hardly surprising. The Soviet economic system is essentially different 
from that in force outside the Communist world, and has been formed in oppo- 
sition to it. Official Soviet doctrine, indeed, still rejects the idea of a lasting and 
organic coexistence of the two systems: according to it, the Communist system 
is destined to defeat the Western or capitalist system. Although the latter continues 
to evolve, the Communists refuse to recognize the fact. Moreover, the Soviet 
economic system itself is subject to modifications: anxiety to maintain the purity 
of the doctrine, which predominated for a long time, is now accompanied by 
preoccupations of a very practical nature on the part of the present Soviet leaders. 
In fact, both systems have some experience behind them and are undergoing 
evolution. Western economists are taking a growing interest in the Soviet 
experiment, and are prepared to learn from it. This clearly implies that they are 
aware of its positive as well as of its negative aspects, and compare different points 
of view. On the Soviet side, this approach is rejected: Western economic ex- 
perience is there condemned en bloc, while its Soviet counterpart continues to 
be an object of unreasoning glorification. Thus, the conditions necessary for a 
thoroughgoing and objective exchange of views do not yet exist. Nevertheless, 
a knowledge of the other system may help to bring about a greater degree of . 
mutual tolerance, and this is the aim M. Bernard sets himself. 


Publications on the Soviet economy and Soviet planning have been appearing 
on a considerable scale both in the USSR and in the countries of the West, but 
the reader of them is often left disappointed. On the one ‘hand, Soviet writers, 
while able to free themselves from certain limitations formerly imposed by 
Stalinism, continue to reason within a doctrinaire framework in which a con- 
siderable number of taboos prevent them from seeing problems which relate to 
the Soviet economy and which demand a solution. On the other hand, non-Soviet 
writers are often obliged to limit themselves because of ee inaccessibility of 
Soviet sources of information. 


In this respect, M. Bernard’s book is an exception. Its author spent a pasa 
of two months in the USSR—in Moscow, Kiev, Kharkov and Leningrad—which 
was devoted exclusively to a study of the Soviet economy and during the - 
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course of which he had long conversations with over forty Soviet economists. 
Thanks to his personal experience gained at the Organization for European 
Eéonomic Cooperation, the International Bank, the Commissariat général 
du plan de France and elsewhere, M. Bernard is particularly well’ qualified to 
undertake a study of Soviet planning. ; 


The book successfully combines an examination of facts with theoretical 
considerations and historical ‘surveys. Basing himself on Soviet sources, M. 
Bernard studies concrete situations occurring in the country’s economy. His 
own investigations and the explanations offered him by the Soviet economists 
enable him to construct a coherent image of Soviet planning which is far more 
realistic than similar descriptions furnished by Soviet writers. He manages to 
avoid certain dangers to which some other authors have succumbed, whether it 
be that of becoming bogged down in abstractions or of being carried away by 
idealized official accounts. Instead, he concentrates on a study of particular 
. problems arising in Soviet economic life and of the way in which the authorities 
attempt to solve them. For example, in the.chapter on the hierarchical organiza- 
tion of the Soviet economy, he examines the situation obtaining before 1957, 
the aim and the scope of the réform of 1957, the consequences of this reform for 
the relations between the economic regions, the emergerice of “narrow localism” 
(mestnichestvo) and the new measures intended to combat it. 


In a similar manner, M. Bernard analyses other aspects of Soviet planning—the 
way in which plans are drawn up and coordinated and goals laid down, economic 
administration, regional policies and economic equilibrium. Wherever it is 
expedient, he recalls the course of historical development and draws parallels 
- with comparable situations in Western-type economies. In three introductory 

‘chapters, the reader is offered, in concise form, all that he needs to know about 
the USSR before proceeding to consider its economy—a description of the 
geographical and human background, characteristic features of the Soviet 
_ economic, political and administrative organization, the role of the Party and of 
ideology, and the importance of the idea of planning. 


The Soviet system of economic administration is of interest for several 
reasons. The Soviet economy is officially presented as a force of world importance 
which will soon surpass that of the United States and other countries of the free 
world. Moreover, it is offered as a model to be imitated by newly established 
states which are as yet only in the initial stages of their development. For these. 
reasons, the most important section of M. Bernard’s book is probably that in 
which he discusses the lessons that may be drawn from the Soviet economic 
experiment. First of all, he points out the advantages of economic analysis in 
aggregate terms (par quantités globales) and of the economic policy resulting from 
this type of reasoning. Another positive aspect of Soviet practice is the policy 
aimed at raising the level of education and of professional qualifications. On the 
other hand, the results are negative ds far as the attempt to control the economy 
by detailed orders from the center are concerned. Similarly, the Soviet system 
makes it very difficult to calculate profits and to choose the most profitable 
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solution to problems. As for methods of economic forecasting, the USSR’ has 
produced little that is worth noting, and plans seem to be based on rather 
rough-and-ready estimates of consumption. 

Of great importance ate M, Bernard’s conclusions concerning the under- 
developed countries. These countries are recommended by the Soviets to nation- 
alize the means of production. M. Bernard emphasizes that this results in the with- 
drawal of foreign capital and foreign enterprise, which cannot easily be dispensed 
with. All other measures likely to result in an isolation from world markets are 
equally harmful, since foreign trade is a necessity for countries whose own 
resoutces are inadequate. The. Soviets further insist on the need for under- 
developed countries to establish their own heavy industry. M. Bernard’s reply 
to this is that while the advanced countries have such an industry it is questionable 
whether countries that are as yet in the initial stages of their development should 
create such an industry at all costs. Heavy industry is very costly, and its develop- 
ment may prevent the development of other sectors that are of greater immediate 

` importance. A country’s economic development should begin with those branches 
of industry which are capable of benefiting from that cquntry’s natural advantages 
and of supplying or drawing upon other branches of the economy: these branches 
are not necessarily those producing capital goods. In general, Soviet experience 
in the field of development does not lend itself to imitation by underdeveloped 
countries, for the USSR began its development in conditions that were, and ate, 
unique as far as the variety and abundance of natural resources and size of popula- 
tion are concerned.—One might, indeed, add to M. Bernard’s explanations that 
if the USSR has achieved ‘certain successes in the field of economic development 
they are due, not to particularly judicious policies, but to this very abundance of 
natural and human resources, which have compensated for tremendous material 
waste and considerable losses of human life. 

M. Bernard’s book is, to our knowledge, one of the best available on the subject 
of Soviet economic planning. Within the space of just over three hundred pages, 
he has succeeded in giving a well-balanced view and a remarkably complete 
coverage of the subject. In addition, his book has the merit of raising the questions 
that are really essential and of placing them in their proper perspective, which 
makes for stimulating reading.* 

; : R. Zybenko 
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Publications of the Institute for 


the Study of the USSR: 


REVIEW OF SOVIET MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, Vol. I, No. 2, 1964, 80 pp. (la 
English.) 

“The Position of the Doctor in the Soviet 
Union,” by H. Muller-Dietz, describes ‘the 
strains to which the medical profession is subjected 
by the acute shortage of physicians in many parts 
of the country, the consequent over-work of both 
general practitioners and hospital staff, the fre- 
quent clash between medical and Communist 
ethics, poor salaries and ngid planning of working 
schedules which overburden the physician and 
ate not to the patient’s advantage. 

In “Observations by Psychiatrist in the 
Soviet Union During World War I,” Bruno 
Lustig discusses the effects of shell shock, mal- 
nutrition and various forms of battle trauma on 
the civilian population of Leningrad and on com- 
bat troops, basing his study on personal experience 
obtained while a prisoner of war and on des- 
criptions of psychoses, both somatogenous and 
endogenous, by Soviet neurologists ' and psy- 
chiatrists. 

“The Relationship Between Environment and 
Hallucinations,” by Nikolas Wulfert, attempts to 
show the way in which the climate of fear under 
which Soviet citizens lived during Stalin’s rule 
influenced and shaped thé verbal and auditory 
hallucinations of patients in Soviet mental hos- 
-pitals, such as obsession with espionage, secret 
police activities and plots by “‘anti-Party” elements. 
The author cites numerous detailed case histories 
to illustrate how social upheavals ın the Soviet 
Union have affected the content of hallucinations 
` among schizophrenics and others. 

Heinz Muller-Dietz traces the course of 


changing Soviet and East European Communist’ 


policy on abortion, showing that legislation on 
abortion has been largely conditioned by economic 
necessity and the need to exploit to the full the 
female labor available, officially expressed as part 
of the Communist policy of “female emancipa- 
tion.” The author also discusses the acute problem 
posed by the high incidence of illegal abortions 
throughout the Soviet bloc. 


- 


The issue contains accounts of the proceedings 


_ of the All-Union Congress on Psychology and 


the Physiology of the Higher Nervous System, 
held in 1962, the Fourteenth All-Union Congress 
of Hygienists and Health Officers and the Seven- 
teenth Session of the General Assembly of the 
Academy of Medical Sciencés of the USSR, held 
in 1962 and-1963 respectively, and concludes 
with a chronicle of events in the Soviet medical 
world for the peribd July-December 1963, 
together with an obituary of the eminent woman 
biologist A. I. Skorntkova-Rokitskaya. 


* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION 
SOVIÉTICA, Vol. IV, No. 9, 1964, 92 pages. 
(in Spanish.) 

This issue’ contains the following articles: 
A. Avtorkhanov, “Is Ideological Coexistence 
Possible Between the USSR and China?”; 
T. Davletshin, “The Soviet Land Tenure Laws”; 
Y. Mironenko, “Aspects of Demographic Changes 
in the USSR”; P. Urban, “The Tasks Imposed on 
Soviet Historians”; Simon S. Kabysh, “The 
Private Sector in Soviet Agriculture”; A, Lebed, 
“Alcoholism in the Soviet Union”; and Santiago 
Martinez Sáez, “Soviet Participation in the 
Thirteenth International Congress on Philosophy.” 


* 


DERGI, No. 35/36, 1964, 96 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following: “The 
Grain Crisis in the Soviet Union,” by S, Kabysh; 
“The Agniultural Problems of the Soviet Chemi- 
cal Industry,” by G. A. Vvedensky; “The Truth 
About the Condition of Moslems in the Soviet 
Union,” by Abdurrahman Kunta; “Soviet 
Penetration in Eastern Turkestan,” by A. Kashin; 
“Tataristan Today,” by V. Dubrovsky; “Com- 
ments on Soviet Historiography and Russian 
Colonialism,” by Yury Boris; “New Trends in 
Soviet Nationality Policy,” by P. Urban; obitua- 
ries of Gerhard von Mende, Sarkis Torossian, 
Dr. Hasan Oroys-Kerbela, and Mustafa Zihni 
Hizal; a review of Michael Rywkin’s Russia in 
Central Asia ; and a chronicle of events. 
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“CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


“ee reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


Dos, June 1964 


1 Soviet-US consular convention ‘signed in 


Moscow by Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. 


- Gromyko and US Ambassador to the USSR 


Foy Kohler. 

‘ Group of Soviet motion picture makers 
arrives in USA to take part in production of 
first joint US-Soviet film. Film to be shot in 
Hollywood, the-“Mosfilm” studios, Moscow 
and environs and the Caucasus. . 


Detachment of Danish naval vessels arrives ` 


in Leningrad on courtesy visit ın reply to 
recent visit of Soviet ships to Copenhagen. 

Princess Ashraf Pahlevi, sister of Shah of 
Persia and prominent member of Iranian 
women’s movement, arrives in Moscow at 
invitation of Soviet government, 


2 Fourth Congress of all-Union Society ““Znanie” 
_ Opens in Moscow. Participants include Party 


Central Committee Secretaries M., A. Susloy, 
L. F. Iuchev and-B. N. Ponomarev. 

Announcement that eleventh conference on 
meteorites has ended in Moscow. Specialists 
from USSR, .Great Britain, Hungary, USA, 
Finland, Western “Germany ‘and : Czechoslo- 
vakia participated. - 

Nepalese Minister of Foreign Affairs arid 


Education arrives in Moscow at invitation of _ 


State Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries to discuss cultural and scientific 
cooperation between USSR aiid ‘Nepal. Soviet 
delegation headed by the State Commuttee’s 
Chairman, S. K, Romanovsky. 

Soviet military delegation headed by Defense 
Minister Marshal R. Y. Malinovsky arrives in 


Yugoslav seaport of Pula, ' 


Announcement that delegation of workers 
of main statistical authority of Cuban central 
planning jue is in Moscow at invitation of 
USSR Central Statistical, Authority to study 


. Operation of Soviet statistical authorities, 


3 Delegation of Japanese’ chemical industry 
` association arrives in Moscow for negotiations 


with Soviet foreign trade organizations: 
, Delegation of Soviet building and power 


engineering experts headed by Deputy Chair- , 


- 


man of USSR Council of Ministere L T. 


Novikov arrives in Washington on return visit, 


All-Union conference’ of publicists, con- 
vened by board of Union of Journalists of 


‘USSR, opens in Moscow. Report delivered by 


board secretary and chief editor of Jzsestia 


` < A. L Adzhubei. 


4 First section Of mixed Soviet-Egyptian com- 
_ mission on fishing opens in Moscow. 


_ Opening in Moscow of meeting’ of liaison 
bureau set up at international women’s con- 
gress in Copenhagen in 1960. Meeting to last 


„untl June 10. Present Mexican Consul- 
. General in Italy elected executive chairman. 


4 


5 Opening ın Moscow of scientific session on 


“The Fight of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union for the Purity of Marxism- 
Leninism,” convened by Academy of Social 
Sciences, Institute of Marcsm-Leninism, the 
Higher Party School of the Party Central 
Committee and thé humanist institutes of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. 


Iraqi mzlitary delegation arrives iñ Moscow 
at invitation of USSR Defense Ministry. 


Telks in Copenhagen between Minister of 
Culture Y. A. Furtseva and Danish Culture 
Minister Julius Bomholt on development. of 
cultural ties between Denmark and the USSR. 


6 Announcement that Russian and Soviet fine 


` 


arts exhibition has opened ın Accra, 

Announcement that Russian Language 
Institute cf USSR Academy of Sciences is 
completing first complete dictionary of Russian 
synonyms under the gudang of Professor 
A, P. Yevgeneva. 


Announcement that Soviet ai Ethiopian 


. Specialists have signed in Addis Ababa a. 


‘contract under which the USSR is to budd a 


` thermal power plant with a capacity of 13,500 


kilowatts at Assab and train Ethiopian oper- 
ating personnel for the plant. 2 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-31.” 


` 


i 


1 


Acting Chief of the General Staff of the 


| USSR Armed Forces, General of the ‘Army 


V. D. Ivanov, receives Iraqi military delegation 
in Moscow. 


Swiss Labor Party delegation arrives re 


Moscow at invitation of Party Central Com- 
~ mittee. 


7 Announcement that delegation of UAR 


technical training specialists have arrived in 
Moscow to’ study Soviet technical training 


- system, 


Announcement that seminar of Russtan 


language . teachers from higher educational 


institutions of Communist countries has 
opened in Moscow. 


. 8 Plenary session of board of RSFSR Writers’ 


Union opens at Kitasnodar, ` 
Khrushchev and Tito meet in Leningrad.: 
Publication of list of candidate members and 

“candidate corresponding members of USSR 

Academy of Sciences. 

Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichey 
leaves Moscow by air for Geneva to attend 
i TE 
development. . 


9 Opening of Fourth Plenary Session of DO- 
SAAF, 


Announcement of building: of power 


station on the river Zay. > 


10 Session: of Council of Elders of RSFSR. Su- 


preme Soviet opens in Moscow. 
Launching of Soviet artificial Earth tellite 
“Kosmos-32.” 
Third session of RSFSR Supreme Soviet 
operis in Moscow to discuss: the state of the 


“RSFSR public health service and ‘ways to 


improve it; drafts of the RSFSR. civil and 
civil procedural codes; and the ratification: of 
the decrees of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. © 


11, Announcement that delegation of USSR 


Federation of Aviation Sport, including’ its 
presidium chairman V. K. Kokkinaki- and 
Honored Test Pilot of the USSR S. A. Miko- 
yan, hag left Moscow for, Paris. ` 

Soviet woman flier M. Popovich, wife of 
cosmonaut P. Popovich, ‘flies 2 Czechoslovak. 
“L-29” jet aircraft at a speed.of about 600 
kilometets per hour over’a 100-kilometer 
triangular course, thereby setting up a world 
record for light jet aircraft £ not heavier than 
3,000 kilograms: 


"W 
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12 Announcement that “Upper Tuloma Hydro- 


electric Power Station, to be the most powerful 
underground hydroelectric power station ın the 
USSR, is being built on upper reaches of 
Tuloma River by Finnish firm, 

Announcement that Institute of Scientific 
Atheism has been set up within framework of 
USSR. Academy of Social Sciences at the 
decision of the Party Central Committee. 

Agreement on scientific and cultural cooper- 
ation between USSR and Nepal in 1964 signed 
in Moscow. 


13 Publication of Soviet-East German treaty of 


friendship, mutual assistance and cooperation. 
Agreement on scientific and cultural ex- 


change between ‘USSR and Ceylon in 1964 


signed in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives West German Am- 
bassador to USSR Gropper for a discussion at 
latter’s request. I.I Dichev, from Soviet 


Foreign Ministry, present. 


Gtomyko receives Cypriot Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, acting Foreign 
Minister Andreas Araouzos, who has arrived 
in Moscow for trade talks, and also Cypriot 


. parliamentary, deputy Lišsaridis, 


14 Publication of communiqué on East German 


leader Walter Ulbricht’s stay in USSR from 


May 29 to June 13. 


15 


Announcement that Mexican business del- 
egation has arrived in Moscow to discuss 
expansion of Soviet-Mexican trade. 

Khrushchev, accompanied by Gromyko, 
Romanovsky and: others, leaves Moscow for 
tour of Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 


Agreement on scientific and cultural cooper- 
ation between USSR and Pakistan signed in 


16 


17 


Twentiéth Congress of International Feder- 
ation of Film Archives opens in Moscow. 


Delegation of union of ' “Swweden-USSR” 
societies arrtves"in Moscow for trip around 
USSR. j 


Round-table conference on Soviet-Japanese 
trade held by “Novosti” press agency and 
editors of journal Sovetsky Soyuz segodnya. 
Chairman of presidium of All-Union Trade 
Pavilion, Chairman of “USSR-Japan” society 
M. V. Nesterov, present. 
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19 


` 


Iranian Economics Minister arrives in Moscow 
at invitation of Patolichev. 
International conference on nuclear spectros- 
copy and nuclear theory opens at Dubna. 
Death of conductor of Bolshoi Theater A. 
Sh, Melik-Pashayev. 


Director General of Cuban Institute of Sound 
and Television Broadcasting arrives ın Mos- 
cow from Havana. 

Supreme Soviet delegation headed by 
First Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
A. I, Mikoyan leaves Moscow for Indcnesia 
on return visit at invitation of Provisional 
People’s Consultative Congress end Mutual 


Cooperation Council of People’s Representa- 


tives. 
Delegation of. Austialian women Com- 
munists arrives in Moscow. at invitation of 


~- Party Central Committee for tour of USSR to 


20 


21 


22 


study the work’ of Party, government and 
non-state organizations. ; 


Publication of Khrushchev’s speech before a 


‘meeting of the “Denmark-USSR” Society and 


the Students’ Union in Copenhagen. 

Soviet-Iranian agreements on ‘trade ex- 
change for the three years 1964—65, 1965—66 
and 1966—67 and on payments signet in 
Moscow, 

Soviet Foreign Minsley sende identical 
notes to US and British embassies 11 Moscow 
complaining of establishment of Pan American 
Airways air lick to West Berlin without East 
German permission. : 


Publication of Soviet-Danish communiqué 
in connection with Khrushchev’s visit tó 
Denmark. i : 


General meeting of USSR Academy of 
Sciences opens in Moscow. 

Ninth session of conference of transport 
ministers of Communist countries belonging 
to Organization for Cooperation between 
Railroads. 

. Governor of Bank of England, Lord Cro- 
mer, arrives in USSR at invitation of USSR 
State Bank. 


All-Union conference on the making of 
scientific instruments, attended by represen- 
tatives from the USSR Academy of Sciences 


~ and others, opens in Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-33.” 
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24 All-Union seminar of workers on youth 
newspapers, convened by Komsomol Central 
Committee and board of Union of Journalists, 
opened in Moscow by Umon’s board secretary 
and TASS director general D. Goryunov. 

Fourth plenary meeting of All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions opened in 
Moscow by Council’s chairman V. V. Grishin: 


25 Foreign Ministry sends Ptotest notes to US, 
British and French embassies in Moscow in 
connection with planned holding of West 
German presidential elections in West Berlin 
on July 1, 


26 Soviet-Somalian governmental protocol on 
alteration .of certain articles. in the Soviet- 
_ Somalien agreement on economic and téch- 
nical cooperation of June 2, 1961, ratified by 

` Supreme Soviet. 


27 Announcement that exhibition of Indian 
painting, drawing and handicraft has haa 
in Moscow. 


Publication of Soviet-Swedish amii 
in connection with Khrushchev’s stay: in 
Sweden. 


, 


28 Soviet Youth Day. 

Publication of Soviet reply to enquiry of 
Swedish government into the fate of Swedish 
sailors from the ship “Bengt Sture,” lost in 
the Baltic during World War II. of 


29 Announcement that Soviet government has 
invited UN Secretary General U Thant to 
visit Moscow at end of July 1964. ` 


French Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Moscow at invitation of. Party Central ` 
Committee to study work of Soviet Party 

_ organizations and tour USSR. 

Afghan military delegation, headed’ by 
Afghan Minister of National Defense, arrives 
in Moscow on official visit at invitation of 
Marshal Malinovsky. 


Khrushchev arrives in Oslo from Seden 


on board the motor ship “Bashkirıya.”  & 

State Press Committee meets to discuss 

. ways of improving thé publication of Soviet 
literature and its propagation. , 


30 Twentieth session of USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences, devoted to Academy’s 
twenty-year activity, opens in Moscow. 


a 
` 


Announcement that “Statistika” publishing 
: house has issued a statistical handbook, 
Promyshlennost SSSR (The Industry of the 
USSR), prepared by Central Statistical Au- 
thority and contaimng detailed statistics on 
development of Soviet industry during period 


‘ 


Changes and Appointments 


9 Chairman and member of DOSAAF Central 


Committee Presidium General of the Army 
D. D. Lelyushenko replaced in both functions 
by General of the Army A. L. Getman in 
connection with his transfer to other work. 


1913—63. ‘ 

Scientific and technical conference opened 
at Obninsk (Kaluga Oblast) on occasion of 
tenth anniversary of first atomic power station 
in the world. Reports delivered by academicians 


20 S.S.Nemchina released from his duties as 
Soviet Ambassador to Burand: in connection 
with his transfer to other work. 

I I. Marchuk appoit Soiet Ambassador to 


N. A. Dollezhal, L. A. Artsimovich and others, Burundi. 
d 
Corrigendum ` 


On page 8 of the Bulletin for June 1964, Footnote 15 refers only to the last sentence of the 
quotation. The first part, from “certain people” to “[Comecon],” comes from Pravda, Bratislava, 


May 13, 1963. i 
: 6; 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim is to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in 
Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature, medicine and social 
organization. The views expressed in the Bw//etis and other Institute 
publications are those of their authors. Contributors are not bound 
by any single political philosophy nor are their views to be construed 
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Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
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- ARTICLES 


Soviet-Turkish Relations During the Decade 1953—63 


Wrz1aM B. BALLIS 


With tension mounting in the Eastern Mediterranean as the Graeco-Turkish 
dispute over Cyprus continues, the role of the Soviet Union in relation to Turkey 
once more becomes extremely important. 

Much of the Soviet Union’s relations with Turkey has involved the question 
of the Straits, control of which is governed by the Montreux Convention of 1936, 
signed by the USSR, Turkey, Rumania, Bulgaria, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Japan. Under this convention, Turkish sovereignty over 
the Straits was recognized, but merchant ships of all nations in peace or war had 
the right of free passage through them. If Turkey was at war, she was entitled 
to close the Straits to warships if she wished. 

After the death of Stalin, Molotov informed the Turks, in a note of May 30, 
1953, that since the Soviet republics of Georgia and Armenia had renounced 
their territorial claims on Turkey’s eastern provinces of Kars, Ardahan and Art- 
vin, Turkey should work out a new agreement with the USSR on the Straits that 
should be acceptable to both.+ At this time, Turkey was engaged in cementing 
together the Northern Tier states of Turkey, Pakistan, Iran and Iraq in what 
became known as the Baghdad Pact,? which, having been partly conceived by 
United States Secretary of State John F. Dulles in late 1953, was finally:completed 
in early 1955 when Great Britain adhered to it. The United States was not a 
signatory, but a “silent partner.” An historical and geographical adversary of 
Russia, Turkey, fearful of Soviet attack, had based her foreign policy on this 
Northern Tier security pact and on the receipt of large amounts of military aid 


1 Walter Z. Laqueur, The Sonet Unton and the Middle East, New York, 1959, p. 193. 
2 George Lenczowski, The Middle East, Ithaca, N. Y., 1962, p. 159. 
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from the United States. In early March 1953, a few days before Stalin’s death 
was announced, it was reported from Ankara that Turkey would no longer honor 
her obligations under the Montreux Convention restricting the passage of war- 
ships through the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, since she wanted United States 
naval vessels to reinforce her inadequate fleet.® 


In the spring \of 1953, it was apparent that Turkey was willing to take a 
more active role in organizing Middle East defense: her foreign minister, 


` Köprülü, declared in Paris that the Turks were “laboring with all the means at 


[their] disposal for an organization of defense of the Middle East.” 4 In order to 
counteract this trend, more particularly in order to forestall the signing of the 
Graeco-Turkish-Yugoslav defense treaty, the Soviet Union began making political 
offers that were partly favorable to Turkey. In addition to the renunciation of 
territorial claims on Turkey’s eastern provinces, the Soviet ambassador to Turkey 
suggested that formal discussions take place to revise the Montreux Convention. 
Moscow also abandoned its attitude that it must have military bases around the 


_ Dardanelles and the Bosphorus to protect the mouth of the Black Sea. A few 


days later, it was reported from Ankara that Turkey was willing to participate in 


.' a conference revising the Montreux Convention, which was to expire in 1956 


and by the terms of which any signatory could request a new conference two years 
before its expiry was due.5 (On March 19, 1945, the USSR had denounced the 
Soviet-Turkish treaty of 1925. On June 7 of that year, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov had told Turkish Ambassador Sarper in Moscow that if the USSR was 
to make a new pact with Turkey two conditions must be observed: these were 
that Kars and Ardahan must be ceded to the USSR and that Turkey must give 
the USSR bases on the Dardanelles. When Turkey rejected these demands, the 
Soviet press published long articles by a Soviet Georgian professor purporting 
to show that the territories of Kars and Ardahan belonged originally to Russia. 
Then, in July 1945, the United States, Great Britain and the USSR agreed at 
Potsdam that the Montreux Convention required modification and that discus- 


' sions should take place between these three countries and Turkey. These negotia- 


tions broke down because the USSR demanded bases in the area of the Straits 
and insisted that 2 new convention should only be drafted by the USSR, Turkey, 
Bulgaria and Rumania, while the United States and Britain maintained that the 
revision should be undertaken by all the signatories to the Convention.) - 


The Turks responded to Soviet overtures for the opening of negotiations on 
the Straits by informing the USSR through their ambassador in Moscow on July 
14, 1953, that the Straits question could not be resolved by bilateral negotiations 
between the two countries.® A few days later, on July 19, this was followed by 
the publication in Moscow of the Soviet note in which, “in the name of mainte- 
nance of good neighborly relations and the strengthening of peace and security,” 





3 The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., March 4, 1953. 
4 The New York Times, April 24, 1953. 

5 Thid., June 14, 1953. 

® Thid, July 15, 1953. 
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the USSR: renounced its territorial claims against Turkey and expressed the view 
that it was possible to “insure the security of the USSR from the side of the Straits 
on conditions equally acceptable both for the USSR’and for Turkey.” ” This was 
a sweeping renunciation: during the Yalta Conference, Sir Winston Churchill 
had told Stalin that the USSR should have a base on the Dardanelles. 


During the summer of 1953, units of the British and United States Mediter- 
ranean fleets visited ‘Turkish waters. When the USSR protested these visits, 
Dulles stated that they were purely formal, since Turkey was a member of 
NATO,’ and Turkey herself also replied by saying that the USSR was interfering 
in Turkey’s foreign affairs.? On July 31, the USSR sent Turkey another note 
‘protesting the British and American naval visits as “a kind of military demonstra- 
tion” and requesting more information about them. Turkey replied that Mos- 
cow had been notified of the visits and that the Soviet complaint could “be con- 
sidered as some sort of intervention in a subject that international practice has 
left to the discretion of the interested countries.”14 Moscow replied, again 
rejecting the charge of interference. 

Despite this flare-up, Moscow continued its general tactics of trying to woo 
Turkey, offering to settle the question of the Sadarabad Dam, on the Soviet- 
Turkish border, a question which had been left unresolved since 1927. In that 
year, the USSR had agreed to build this dam on ‘its side of the border with 
. Turkey paying half of the cost and receiving half of the use of the water to irrigate 
her cotton and wheat fields in the Igdir valley. The USSR built the dam, but waited 
until July 1953 to inform the Turks of their share of the building costs, which 
was stated to be approximately half-a-million dollars. In September 1953, the 
two countries signed an agreement settling the dispute. 1? 


Though these overtures were made in the months immediately following 
Stalin’s death, the ‘Turks were still skeptical of the motives behind the USSR’s 
new policy. Their general attitude was that the USSR’s policy toward Turkey 
resembled that of Tsarist Russia—namely, to keep Turkey isolated from any group 
of powers hostile to Russia and to put her in a position dependent on Russia. 
Nevertheless, in 1954 the USSR continued its peace offensive, in January of that 
year replacing its ambassador to Ankara, A. A. Lavrishchev, by B. F. Podtserov. 
From Ankara, it was reported:that Moscow was not happy with the progress 
made in this direction, especially the cool response shown to the USSR’s renuncia- 
. tion of its territorial claims on Turkey.18 . 

The USSR was disturbed by the alliances that Turkey was contracting. Tur- 
key’s entry into NATO in 1951 put Anatolia at the disposal of Allied bombers, 





7 Ibid., July 19, 1953. 

8 Ibid., July 22, 1953. 

? Ibid., July 25, 1953. 

10 Sovut News, London, August 6, 1953, 

n Th New York Times, August 2, 1953. 

12 The New York Herald Tribune, October 25, 1953, 
13 The New York Times, January 21, 1954. 
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‘which could make easy targets out of the Baku oil fields and the Ural industries, 
while her signing in 1954 of the pact with Pakistan prompted the USSR to protest 
that it drew other countries into a military bloc against the Soviet Union. A note 
sent to Turkey on March 18, 1954, contained the following: 


Since it is known that neither Turkey nor Pakistan is threatened by any attack, 
this pact cannot be regarded as a defense pact. On the contrary, as is evident from 
the declarations made by the statesmen of Turkey and Pakistan, its preparation is 
closely connected with the military plans of the Atlantic bloc and has its bearing on 
the security of a number of countries, especially in the FERA of the Near and 
Middle East and ın South-East Asia as well. 


The noté repeated the points made in 1951 when the USSR protested Turkey’s 
entry into NATO, and said that the USSR did not approve of Turkey’s course in 
joining military blocs. It went on: 


` The Soviet government considers it necessary to draw the attention of the 
government of the Turkish Republic to the fact that a policy such as this cannot but 
do harm to Soviet-Turkish relations. In acting in this way, che Turkish government 
is assuming responsibility for the consequences of this situation.14 


Despite incidents such as Turkey’s signing of the Baghdad Pact, the end of 
1954 witnessed further efforts by the USSR to develop a favorable image with 
the Turkish government. Indeed, it turned on the full power of its political charm. 
The Soviet press and radio extolled Kemal Ataturk as a great national hero,” 
The Soviets recalled that they had helped Turkey in her war of independence, 
and had had a “brotherly union” with Turkey. The response to these overtures 
was not promising: as one Turkish newspaper put it, “the acrobatics of Soviet 
policy, the national oscillation ‘between friendship and hostility, do not inspire 
„much confidence,” 15 


_ In early 1955, Soviet expressions of friendship became more Paes as, for 
, example, Molotov’s speech to the Supreme Soviet in February (the session at 
which Khrushchev announced the “resignation” of Bulganin as prime minister), 
in which Molotov said that the USSR desired good relations with Turkey but 
that the latter’s policies were raising difficulties. Turkey’s reply to this was that 
the USSR had been unfriendly from 1940 to 1953.16 The remainder of 1955 was 
marked by nothing particularly noteworthy, except that the USSR continued to 
remind Turkey of the renunciation of its claims to Kars, Ardahan and Artvin. 
In November, Khrushchev said that Beria was responsible for these demands, but 
this was only partially true: Beria, as a Georgian, was undoubtedly interested i in 
expanding Georgia’s territory, but the demands were approved by Stalin. (Khrush- 
chev also blamed Beria in May 1955 for the rupture of Soviet-Yugoslav relations 
in 1948. This was the line he took when he visited Belgrade with Bulganin to 
’ restore relations with Yugoslavia, but Tito refused to accept this explanation.) 





U Soviet News, March 24, 1954, 
18 Halkci, November 1, 1954, as quoted in Laqueur, op. ctt., p. 206. 
18 See Laqueur, op. ci#., pp. 206—7. 
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In early 1956, the USSR began fresh moves to get Turkey to loosen her ties 
with the West. Two days after it had sent: Turkey on February 5 a stiff note 
protesting the use of Turkish territory to launch reconnaissance balloons against 
the Soviet Union, Pravda published an article calling for a resumption of friendly 
relations between the two countries. It maintained that the United States was 
responsible for ‘Turkey’s estrangement from the USSR by making her politically 
and economically dependent on the United States, and said that “the goodwill 
of Turkey’s ruling circles alone is needed for a return to good-neighborly rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union.” 1 


-The article went on to quote the remarks of i hivachchiey at a recent meeting 
of the Supreme Soviet: 


We cannot say that Turkey was alone to blame. We, too, made inappropriate 
statements [viz., Stalin’s demands for a share in the defense of the Dardanelles and 
for the Turkish territories of Kars and Ardahan] that cast a shadow on those 
relations. 


The article said that the USSR had changed its position on these matters but 
that Turkey did not reciprocate. It summed up the Soviet stand as follows: 


There is no doubt that third forces hostile to both Turkey and the Soviet 
‘Union are hampering the improvement of Soviet-Turkish relations. It is also quite 
obvious that one of the reasons is Turkey’s great political and economic dependence 
on ‘the United States and the fear of losing American “aid.”18 


The Soviet attitude was that Turkey was experiencing economic and political 
difficulties because of her dependence on United States aid: only when Turkey 
withdrew from NATO and the Baghdad Pact would there be normal relations 
with the USSR and prosperity for Turkey, who could then receive loans from 
the Soviet Union to build up her economy.1® 


On March 16, 1956, all Moscow papers printed telegrams exchanged between 
Marshal Voroshilov, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, and 
President Bayar of Turkey on the thirty-fifth anniversary of the 1921 Soviet- 
Turkish treaty of friendship.?° A few days later, on April 7, ‘Pravda called for a 
new Soviet-Turkish treaty of neutrality and non-aggression. 


The year 1957 was filled with several significant developments. In the early 
part of the year, Podtserob was replaced as Soviet ambassador to Turkey by 
N. S. Ryzhov, former Minister of Light Industry of the USSR, who had been 
one of the Soviet experts engaged in 1935 in building textile mills at Kayseri 
and Nazilli.21 This move was taken at a propitious moment, when the Turks 
were asking the United States for more economic aid: in the Turkish parliament, 

a z a 





17 Prarda, February 7, 1956. 

18 Thid. 

19 The New, York Times, Fehruary 8, 1956. 
20 Thid., April 8, 1956. 

21 Soviet News, February 26, 1957. 
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some members said that if the United States did not send more aid the Turks’ 
would go elsewhere for it—meaning the USSR.# 


The big political question in 1957 was the concern felt by both the USSR 
and Turkey over the situation along the Turkish-Syrian border. After a change 
of government in Syria in which some pro-Communist elements came to power, 
the USSR espoused the cause of the new government, which claimed that Turkey ° 
was preparing to invade Syria.?3 In a note dated September 11 warning the Turks ` 
about “the dangerous turn of events” on the Syrian border, the USSR’ stated: 


` The Turkish government is aware that’ the Soviet government. ‘has recently taken | 
a number of steps designed to improve Soviet-Turkish relations.... We should ° 
like again to declare in the present message to you, Mr. Prime Minister, that the. 
©. Soviet Union does not have in the Middle East area, and does not desire to have, 
_any special economic and other interests apart from the desire to support and 
strengthen peace in that area, and also its political concern to see‘all countries of 
` that area developing independently in accordance with their national interests. 


The note went on to add specifically about Syria as follows: —— ` aN 


The Soviet government believes that it 1s the duty of all peaceloving states to ` 
avert such a dangerous turn of events [viz., Turkish troop concentrations ‘on the 
Syrian border]. That is why. it would like to approach the Turkish government in ` 
the most friendly manner, appealing to it, for the sake of ‘peace, not to take part 

. in such an act as armed intervention against Syria.™ 


<” 


It was reported from E on October 19 that despite charges be Khrush- 
chev, Turkey had left her frontier with the Soviet Union unprotected in order 
to move troops to the Syrian frontier. According to Ankara, this had been dene 
` only after the USSR had poured Soviet arms into, Svria.* 


On October 20, the USSR declared that Turkey should sidar her troops 
' from the Syrian border.*® The following day, it was reported from Moscow 
‘ that the Soviet Foreign Ministry denied Soviet troop concentrations on the Tur- 
kish frontier. The USSR continued its accusations of Turkish designs to invade 
Syria. 27 
The Turkish ‘attitude to Russia: in general was ee by the Turkish 
Professor, Esmer, writing in the Ankara paper Uys, as follows; 


If we were to summarize the last forty years of relatiors between Russia and 
Turkey, we can say that the Soviets threatened us whenever, they felt themselves 
.to be in a strong position, and that they sought our friendship when they felt it 
impossible to put any trust in Allied friendship or promuses.#8 





23 The New York Times, August 14, 1957. 
23 See Laqueur, op. cif., pp. 257—59, for a discussion of this question. 
24 Sovet News, September 16, 1957. , 
© 35 The New York Times, October 20, 1957. - 
2e The Manchester Guardian, October 21, 1957. ° 
27 The New York Herald Tribune, October 22, 1957. 
%8 As quoted in Turkısh News, Ankara, November 1, 1957. 
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_ This sential attitude of skepticism jd suspicion on the part of the Turks 
- toward Russia seems to permeate much of their foreign policy. 


_ While issuing inflammatory warnings to Turkey through his spokesman Bul- | 
ganin, Khrushchev would soon blow cold after blowing hot. Shortly after 
attending a reception on October 30, 1957, at the Turkish Embassy in Moscow, 
he implied that there would be no war with Turkey, and spoke of the “adven- 
turous” policies of Marshal Zhukov, of whom he had just disposed.#® In a note 

` reported in Pravda, Bulganin told Menderes that the USSR was. not making 
Syria into a Soviet arsenal; it wanted friendship with Turkey.*° 

On November 18, Khrushchev. took the line of coexistence in an interview 

| with Mohammed Hussein Haikal, editor of the Egyptian newspaper Al Ahram: 


If originally the United States, egged Turkey on to war, it later counseled the 
country to refrain from this step for a while. It seems to me that all this has had a 
sobering effect on the Turkish rulers. They have seen that their Transatlantic friends, 
setting Turkey against her neighbors, were not guided by the interests of peace but, 
on the contrary, sought to benefit from the cold war by whipping up passions against 
peaceable: states. ... The Soviet Union abides by the same principles in its relations 
with both Turkey and all other countries: peaceful coexistence, the development of 
friendship, business relations and cultural ties, the struggle for peace against war.®4 


` In 1958, the dramatiċ event on the political scene in the Middle East was 
‘the Lebanon crisis, which started with the outbreak of civil war in May. Tension 
increased in the ensuing weeks. On July 16, the USSR sent a note to Turkey 
expressing the hope that the latter would “refrain from any steps leading to a’ 
worsening of the situation.” It accused Turkey of preparing for armed inter- 
vention in the Middle East and sending troops toward the frontiers of Syria and 
Iraq, “although, as is well known, neither Syria nor Iraq is os Turkey.” 
The note went on to say: 


The Soviet government considers itself in duty bound to warn the Turkish 

. government about the grave responsibility for the possible consequences of un- 

leashing an armed conflict in this area. It would like to believe that Turkey will not 

side with the aggressors and will refrain, not only in words but also in deeds, from 
steps leading to a worsening of the situation ın the Middle East.# 


This evoked a partial reply from a Turkish military spokesman, who said 
in Ankara on July 26 that the Soviet charge that Turkey was planning to attack 
Traq was “entirely without foundation.” But this did not satisfy the Soviets. 
A few months later, Gromyko warned the Turkish Ambassador in Moscow that 
the military agreement recently concluded by Turkey and the United States would 

“increase international tension in the Middle East.” Gromyko’s statement said: 





9 Laqueur, op. cit., p. 259. i 

30. Pravda, November 27, 1957: 

31 Soviet News, November 28, 1957. 

32 Thid., July 28, 1958. 7 
33 The New York Herald.Tribune, July 28, 1958. 
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The undertaking by Turkey of new military commitments to the United States 
and NATO does not accord with the assurances given by Turkish leaders about 
- their desire to develop and improve relations with the Soviet govetimene. 


Finally, it said that there was: 

. . the increased danger of Turkey’s becoming involved in the military adventures 
of the North Atlantic bloc and its Baghdad Pact appendage, since the territory of ° 
Turkey is actively being converted into a military bridgehead of foreign states, 
directed against the security of the Soviet Union and other neighboring countries.** 


Relations on the political plane remained cool throughout the next year. 
In June 1959, it was reported from Ankara that the Turkish government had 
watned the USSR not to distribute Soviet propaganda through its embassy 
employees in Ankara.85 Some two months later, it was also reported form Ankara 
that Soviet border guards bad killed a Turkish border guard near the village of 
Posof, in Kars.86 Then, in the spring of 1960, came a change: on April 12, it - 
` was announced in Ankara that Premier Menderes would visit the USSR in July. 
_ This announcement, which took the Turkish people by surprise, represented the 
beginning of a détente between the two countries, for this would be the first visit 
by a top Turkish leader to the USSR since 1938.37 An editorial in the London 
Times said of the proposed visit that it marked a “turning point in Russo-Turkish 
relations,” and remarked, “It may be that in the present bitter state of Turkish 
internal politics, this has seemed a good moment.”%8 This remark proved pres- 
cient, for the “bitter state” of Turkish internal politics reached an explosive point 
_ which prevented the visit: Menderes was arrested in May and eventually executed, 
and General Giirsel became the new premier. In the same month, on May 9, 
the Turkish parliament ratified the Turkish—United States defense pact.5® 


On September 1, Moscow published the text of an interesting exchange of 
letters between Khrushchev and General Gürsel that had taken place in June 
.and July. In his message of June 28, Khrushchev wrote as follows: 


We agree with you that we should not postpone the improvement of Sart 
Turkish relations until all tae cardinal questions of these relations can be fully 
resolved, and that we should in the immediate future at least avoid such actions as 
might ‘further deteriorate Soviet-Turkish relations, which under the previous * 
government of Turkey were brought to such a state that they could not and cannot 
satisfy either the Soviet Union or Turkey... 


If the new Turkish government were in reality to pursue the policy of Ataturk, 
we should all see Soviet-Turkish relations return to that high level of genuine good- 
neighborliness and true friendship which they attained in the days of the great 
founder of the Soviet state and friend of eastern peoples, V. I. Lenin, and the leader 
of the new Turkey, Ataturk. 


33 Soviet News, December 27, 1958. 

35 The New York Times, June 14, 1959. 

38 Tbid., August 23, 1959. 

37 Ibid., April 13, 1960. 

38 The Times, London, April 14, 1960. - i 
© 39 The New York Times, May 10, 1960. ae 
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The Soviet government understands your desire that Turkey, despite the binding 
framework of existing obligations in alliances, should pursue an independent policy. 
We in the Soviet Union desire most of all to see our neighboring countries pros- 
perous and conducting an independent foreign policy.*° 


Khrushchev was obviously hoping that Giirsel’s government would follow a 
more neutral line and show less rigidity than Menderes, who had adhered to the 
firm attitude of Dulles in his dealings with the USSR. 


When commemorating the thirty-seventh anniversary of the Turkish republic, 
the Soviets called for a rapprochement between the two countries: Menderes was 
denounced as a NATO protagonist, Turkey was urged to take a firm neutral 
stand, and substantial amounts of economic aid were promised.‘ The offer of 
Soviet aid, which was originally disclosed by General Gürsel on October 17,4? 
was not, however. accepted on any substantial selet nor did the Turks renounce 

their ties with the West. 


During the ensuing months, diplomatic relations remained good. On March 
16, 1961, the two countries exchanged messages on the fortieth anniversary of 
their treaty of friendship and brotherhood. The Soviet message stated: 


This historic pact between our two nations was signed between Lenin and 
Kemal Ataturk at a time when we were both fighting side by side against the forces 
of imperialism, and it led the way to Turkey’s achieving her independence and to 
the establishment of friendly relations between- Turkey and the Soviet Union. 43 


In spite of such protestations of friendship, the Soviet press continued to 
criticize certain aspects of Turkish policy which, in the USSR’s view, were not 
calculated to promote good relations between the twò countries. In the summer 
of 1961, Lzvestia published an article pointing out that the stationing of US 
rockets in Turkey was not in line with the policy of Ataturk.44 Another article 
stated that Turkey’s anti-Communist policy did not agree with Ataturk’s prin- 
ciple of good-neighborly relations. 4® 

During the course of 1962, there were a few incidents which aggravated the 
~ ostensibly peaceful relations between the two countries. In April, the Soviets 
alleged that Turkish embassy employees in Moscow had been speculating in 
cutrency and contraband goods.‘ In August, it was reported from Ankara that 
Soviet border guards had fired on Turkish troops in an area northeast of Kars, 
but there were no casualties.47 A few weeks later, it was reported from Kars 
that a Soviet border guard had defected to Turkey and asked for political asylum.*® 





40 Pravda, September 1, 1960, p. 1. 

41 Jbid., October 29, 1960. 

42 The New York Times, October 30, 1960, g 
43 The Times, March 28, 1961. 

4 Izyestra, May 28, 1961. 

48 Tbid., Joly 15, 1961. 

48 Pravda, April 17, 1962. 

47 The New York Times, August 18, 1962. 

48 Thid., October 16, 1962, 
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_ ‘These incidents did not, however, heighten the tension seriously. A few days 
later, it was reported from Moscow that on October 29 Brezhnev had sent cordial 
greetings to the President of Turkey on the thirty-ninth anniversary of the Tur- 
kish revolution. Brezhnev said he hoped that relations between the two countries 
would “develop in the spirit of good-neighborly friendship, in the interests of 
_ the peoples of our states and of the consolidation of world peace.”4® Although 
strong military positions were maintained on both sides of the Soviet-Turkish 
frontier and despite occasional incidents such as Soviet jet planes’ flying over 
border posts in Kars province,*° both parties seemed to want to maintain friendly 
relations. In early 1963, it was announced in Ankara that a delegation composed 
of members of both houses. of the Turkish parliament would visit the Soviet 
Union between May 15 and 30, in response to an invitation originally issued in 
November 1962. This would be the first delegation of its kind to visit the USSR 
. since the last days of Kemal Ataturk. In January 1963, Erkin, the Foreign Minis- 
ter, said in the ‘Turkish parliament that Turkey wanted her relations with the 
Soviet Union to “develop on the basis of good neighborliness”: if these senti- 
ments were returned by the Soviets, nothing could prevent the betterment of 
relations between the two countries.51 
The withdrawal of United States missiles from Turkey in 1963 helped to 
_teduce Soviet-Turkish tension. A further indication, in the view of some observ- 
ers, of the easing of Soviet-Turkish hostility in recent years has been the lifting 
of the ban on travel by foreigners in the areas of Kars and Erzerum, near the 
Soviet-Turkish frontier.5? $ 
Soviet-Turkish relations, however, assumed a new aspect Sheki in the spring 
of 1964 the Graeco-Turkish tensión over Cyprus became more intense. In March 
of this year, the Soviet government announced that it would send arms and 
` equipment to the government of Cyprus as well as maintain direct air communi- 
cations between Moscow and Nicosia, This may presage a new phase of concern 
in Soviet-Turkish relations, for if the Soviet Union continues to favor Cyprus 
and assist it in preference to Turkey, the Turks will undoubtedly tighten their 
policy toward the USSR. 7 
* 


. Turning now to the economic aspect of Soviet-Turkish relations during the 
decade under review, we find that the use made by the USSR of economic assist- . 
` ance and trade as a means of spreading a favorable image of itself among the 
underdeveloped countries"? has also been evident in Soviet relations with Turkey. 
There had been trade agreements between the two countries in the twenties and 
thirties, but it was not until the fifties that the USSR once more took up the trade 


49 Thid., November 4, 1962. 

50 The Times, November 23, 1962. 

51 bid., Januacy 17, 1963. 

52 Ibid., December 5, 1963. 

53 See William B. Balls, “Recent Soviet Relations ak India,” Studies on the Soviet Union, New 
Series, Vol. IT, No. 1, Munich; 1963. ; 
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“offensive” with Turkey. On December 1, 1954, it was reported from Ankara 
that ‘Turkey had reactivated a twenty-year-old agreement with the USSR provid- 
ing for the exchange of goods on a barter basis.54 This followed developments initi- 
ated by the USSR in 1953 and 1954 to cooperate with Turkey in economic matters, 


On July 30, 1953, a joint Soviet-Turkish commission met at Igdir to consider 
the problem of the exploitation of the Sadarabad Dam, southeast of Kars on the 
Soviet side of the frontier, which irrigated the Turkish Igdir Plain.’ Later in the 
summer, an agreement was reached for the joint use of the dam, Ankara agreeing 
to pay, Moscow for half of its output.5¢ ` 


In 1954, the USSR attempted to exploit Turkey’s financial predicament 
by offering an expanded barter trade program. This was án attractive proposal for 
Turkey, whose shortage of foreign exchange hampered her ability to buy products 
from the West.5’ To facilitate Turkey’s industrialization and make her a goods 
exporter, the Soviet Union offered to build three thread factories in Turkey on a 
long-term credit: Turkey would repay the loan over a period of thirty years from 
the beginning of the output of the thread factories. 58 

In the summer of 1955, Deputy Director at ‘the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Trade Ivan Efanov, speaking over the Soviet Near Eastern Radio service, referred 
to the increase in Soviet-Turkish trade since 1953. In 1954, he said, Turkey had 
received 15 percent of the total amount of goods exported by the Soviet bloc 
and twice the amount she had imported from this bloc the previous year.%? 
Other sources also confirmed the increase in Soyiet-Turkish trade: it was reported 
from Istanbul that Turkey had agreed to extend the list of goods that could be 
exchanged with the USSR under the trade agreement of 1937.°°In addition, the 
USSR presented Turkey with outright gifts: an example is the Soviet medical 

‘equipment exhibited at the Twenty-Fifth International Fair at Izmir. 


_ The key figure in Soviet-Turkish relations at this time was the Soviet ambas- 

sador, Ryzhov. Being unable to undermine Turkey’s diplomatic and military 
connections with the West, the USSR tried in the middle fifties to woo Turkey 
with economic aid. Among the new projects planned were a glass factory, costing 
almost 15,000,000 dollars and designed to produce 35,000 tons of glass annually, 
and å caustic soda plant. Since Turkey’s foreign exchange was limited, rumors 
of the advantage of turning to the USSR for credits began to make themselves 
heard in the Turkish parliament. The New York Times commented: “In the 
Soviet bloc, Turkey found a ready market for high-priced exports paid for by 
equally high-priced Soviet goods shipped to Turkey.” ®? 


54 The Christian Science Monitor, December 1, 1954.° 
55 The New York Times, August 10, 1953. 

58 Ibid., September 16, 1953. 

87 Ibid., November 14, 1954. 

58 Ibid., January 26, 1955. 

59 The Christian Science Monitor, June 8, 1955. 

60 The Financial Timas, London, April 11, 1956. 

"1 Sost News, January 23, 1957. 

62 The New York Times, August 14,1957. © ' 
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The following table shows the growth of Turkey’s trade with the Soviet 
bloc in Turkish lire at the rate of T lira =-0.08 US dollars. ‘The ee are 
of the tonal: TEE of arkey foreign trade. , : 


kepe Trade with the Soviet Bloc, 1950—57 


(in Lire) . 
3 = ‘ Inporta Percentage E Esports Percentage 
aS Oaka ~ 62,000,000 8.0 49,000,000 7.0 
1951...... ORAN) 56,000,000 ' 5.0 68,000,000 8.0 
1952 ............2 | 57,000,000 AD 55,000,000 5.0 
1953..... STAPE 82,000,000 5.0 '80,C00,000 . 7.0 
1954 cas ekaia 125,000,000- 9.0 152,600,000 . 16.0 ` 
1955... cowed ee ` 255,700,000 18.4 , _ 192,000,000: 21.9 
1956 os vei ewtaosee 166,300,000' 14.6 ` - 167,800,000 19.6 - 


1957 ......c0ceeee. 79,900,000 15.0 115,200,000. 222 ' 


SOURCE, The New York Times, August 14, 1957> 


The Soviets used every opportunity to, further trade with and aid to Turkey. 
. When the Trade Fair.opened at Izmir, a Soviet trade mission headed by Chairman 
of the Soviet Chamber of Commerce M. V. Nesterov offered to build an artificial 
fiber factory in addition to the promised glass and caustic soda factories and to 
‘ provide two thousand trucks and textile looms.** Some months were necessary 
before the plans for the glass factory were ready. The Soviets promised to supply 
` what had originally been.inteaded as a bottle factory with machinery and equip- 
ment to make window glass. This was to be furnished on the basis ar a three- 
year credit at 2% percent interest.64 ' 


h December 1959, it was reported from ‘Ankara that twenty-two Turkish _ 
glass workers had sailed for the USSR from Istanbul in a Soviet ship for technical’ 
` training in the USSR. Later they were followed by others, while some fifty Soviet 
technicians came to Turkey to install machinery sent-from the USSR:® -° : 


This ‘glass factory was the first Soviet capital investment in Turkey for © 
thirty years. In addition to the low rate of i interest, the Turks were permitted to 
start tepaying. the loan ‘only when the plant was in operation. ®§ 


Another project by which the Soviets dramatized their assistance to Turkey 
was the offer of approximately fifty million dollars in credit for the’ construction 
of a new.water supply for Ankara, involving the piping cf water uphill from the 

' Sakadya River, west of the city. Western countries, including the United States, 
had made similar offers but on less attractive terms. Unlike the USSR, these 

, countries had demanded the immediate payment of installments in cash, guar- 
anteed by the Turkish government.®? ; i 





63 Thid., September 1, 1957. 

84 The Financial Times, June 9, 1959. 

85 The Observer, London, December 6, 1959. 

$8 The Christian Sconce Monitor, ey 5, 1360; 
$7 The Obserser, November 8, 1959. 
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The USSR also encouraged visits by Turkish specialists to the Soviet Union. 
In December 1959, the Turkish Minister of Health, Dr. Lutfi Kirdar, and seven 
Turkish doctors paid a visit to the USSR. This, the first visit to the Soviet 
Union by a Turkish cabinet minister since 1939,88 was followed the next year by 
that of a delegation from the Turkish Union-of Chambers of Commerce.*® 


' In 1961, Soviet-Turkish trade was not large, but augured an increase. On 
February 16 of that year, the two countries signed in Moscow a protocol on 
mutual trade. The: USSR undertook: to export to Turkey machinery, lathes, 
-metals, chemicals, lumber and cellulose, while Turkey agreed to send to the USSR 
wool, cotton, tobacco, citrous fruits, hides, tanning agents and dried fruits.?° 
This year saw the construction by the USSR of the large glass works near Istanbul: 
this was the biggest of its kind not only in Turkey but in all the Middle East.” 


The next two years, 1962 and 1963, saw growing efforts on the part of the 
USSR to woo the Turks from the West by dangling large credits before their 
noses. In early 1962, it was reported,from Ankara that the USSR had offered 
Turkey a credit of five hundred million dollars at a rate of 1'/, percent.”* Turkish 
Premier Inonu was invited to visit the USSR, but was reported to have said on 
January 10 that Turkey was firmly attached to the Western alliance system.”? 


Early in 1962, however, a trade agreement for that year was signed which 
provided for the sale of machinery, motor vehicles, tractors, farm equipment, 
metals and chemicals by the USSR to Turkey in return for dried fruit, tobacco, 
-wool, raw hides, livestock and cotton.’4 The same year also saw the signing of 
a transport agreement providing for a through rail service between Moscow and 
_ Ankara, operating twice weekly via Yerevan and Akhurian.”> This replaced the 

old Soviet-Turkish rail transport convention of 1922. Next year, a new trade 
agreement was signed which raised the volume. of Soviet-Turkish trade by 30 
percent above the 1962 level. Another noteworthy feature of Soviet economic 
relations in ‘this year was the project to construct a large dam and hydroelectric 
plant on the Arpa River, which runs along the Soviet-Turkish frontier. 7° This 
project, which would irrigate an area between Mount Ararat and Yevevas, is to 
_ be jointly financed by the two countries. The reservoir is to have a capacity of 
500 million cubic inches, and the power station. an annual output of 15,000 
megawatt-hours.?7- 

In 1963, the Turkish government was concerned about the threat of Soviet 
competition’ to Turkish exports of chrome. Formerly, the Turkish chrome 


88 The Times, December 10, 1959. 
“88 Sonet News, November 15, 1960. 
70 Ibid., February 21, 1961, 
71 Ibid., October 12, 1961. 
72 Le Monde, Paris, January 2, 1962. 
73 Tbid., January 11, 1962. 
74 Soviet News, January 9, 1962. 
75 Thid., Jone 1, 1962. , 
76 The Times, April 19, 1963. — 
“11 The Financial Times, April 24, 1963. 
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industry had been exporting 600,000 tons a year: in 1961, it exported 394,000 
tons; in 1962, 350,000 tons, and in 1963 less than that.78 The USSR is in a position 
to barter its chrome on patticularly favorable terms. This the Turks do not want 
to do: their alternatives are to work out some atrangement with the USSR or to 
cut their own pioduction costs. 


* 


While the end of 1963 saw an easing of the tension between the USSR and 
Turkey, the Cyprus dispute in early 1964 restored this tension to its virtually- 
chronic level. In the unlikely event of an amicable settlement of the Cyprus 
dispute, the trend which had marked Soviet-Turkish relations in the immediate 
past—toward a “normalization” of relations between historical and geographical 
rivals—will be revived, but if the Cyprus question becomes more acute and the 
USSR extends military aid on 2 large scale to the Cypriots, further disturbances in 
Soviet-Turkish relations are likely. 


‘The author wubes to express bis thanks to the Horace H, Rackham School of Graduate Studies and the 
Center for Rusan Studies of the Uarversity of Michigan for a grent to do the research required for thin study. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


Electric Power Generation in the USSR 


Under the 1960—80 plan for the development of the Soviet national economy, 
particular attention is being paid to electric power generation. The planned 
production of electric power for 1964 and 1965 combined is 960 thousand million - 
kilowatt-hours!, for 1970 the figure is 900—1,000 thousand million kilowatt- 
hours and for 1980 it is 2,700—3,000 thousand million kilowatt-hours, by which 
time the USSR is to have exceeded the USA as tegards both total and per capita 
production?. To achieve this, the total generating capacity of Soviet power 
stations is to be increased to 190—220 million kilowatts by 1970 and to 540—600 
million kilowatts by 1980. Outside the USSR; these plans are often regarded as 
unrealistic, as I. T. Novikov, Chairman of the State Committee for Building 
Affairs (Gosstroi), admitted: 


Certain bourgeois critics are casting doubt on the realism of the program laid 
down for the development of the national economy of the USSR in the penod 
1960—80, particularly'on the planned level of electric power production, considering 
that such rates of growth are impossible.® + 


Indeed, during the first two years of the plan the position of the USSR as 
regards electric power production improved little in relation to the USA; in 
1962, the USA produced 943,100 million kilowatt-hours and the USSR only. 
412,000 million®. Even by 1970 the USSR will not have caught the USA up, since, 
as we have seen, the USA reached the Soviet level planned for 1970 in 1962. 


Rapid electrification is planned for all republics and economic regions. 
By 1980, electric power generation is to have exceeded the 1960 figure by 7—9 
times in the RSFSR and the Ukrainian, Georgian, Latvian, Armenian and 
Estonian SSR’s, by 15—20 times in the Belorussian, Uzbek, Kazakh and Lithuanian 
SSR’s, by 22-30 times in the Moldavian, Kirgiz, Turkmen and Tadzhik SSR’s 
and by as much as 40—45 times in certain areas such as Eastern Siberia. 


By 1980, about 70 percent of the total power produced will be consumed in 
industry, construction and agriculture. A further 20 percent will be used for 
communal and domestic purposes, and over 3 percent for transport, including 
the electrification of about 40 percent of the Soviet railroad system. The rapid 
increase in the consumption of electric power by Soviet industry will be due chiefly 


1 Elektricheskiye stantsti, 1964, No. 3, p. 3. 

2 I, T. Novikov, Razvitiys energetiks i soxdaniye yedinoi eens sistemy SSSR. (The Development 
of Power Engineering and the Creation of the Unified Power System of the USSR), Moscow, 1962, p. 212. 

3 Ibid., p. 214. 

4 Energokbozyaistvo za rubezbom, 1964, No. 1, p. 37. 

5 Selskaya xbizn, January 25, 1964. 
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- to the more extensive use of processes using large amounts of electric power, 
such as’ the production of aluminum, magnesium, titanium and electroferroalloys, 
which will account for 40 percent of the total incustrial consumption. _ 


As regards agriculture, in 1980 each worker will use 2,500 kilowatt-hours 
annually. All stationary work processes, i.e., those not involving traction, will be . 
completely electrified, and electric power isto be used extensively in production 
processes, such as the primary processing of agricultural PO and in 
irrigation. : 

The plan also foresees a wider use of electricity for communal and domestic 
purposes. In 1980, the per capita’ power consumption for these purposes is to be 
2,000 kilowatt-hours, roughly half of which is tō -be used for domestic lighting, 
_ cultural needs, cooking and, in certain areas, heating, air conditioning etc. At 
the present time, tens of millions of Soviet housewives are forced to use kerosene 
primus stoves for cooking, just as 30—35 years ago. 


By the end of the period 1962—65, the total capacity of Soviet thermal power 
plants is to have been augmented by 34,000,000 kilowatts, including an increase 
. of over 22,500,000 kilowatis at state district power stations now under construc- 
tion or being expanded. During this period, an increase in capacity of 9,500,000 
kilowatts is to be achieved by expanding 20 existing power stations, including 
the Kashira, Shchekino, Cherepetsk, Dnieper, Starobeshevo, Lugansk, Verkhny 
Tagil, Troitsk, Angrena, Vasilevichi and Artem (State District) power stations. 
“Twenty-eight new power stations ‘having a total rated capacity of 30,000,000 
` kilowatts are to be put into operation; they include the Konakovo, Yermakovo, 

Krivoi Rog, Novocherkassk, ehh Zal , Belovo, Lithuanian and Tashkent 
power stations. 


Half the state district power stations now under construction or being 
expanded have capacities of 1,000,000 to 2,400,000 kilowatts. Of these, the over- ' 
_ whelming majority have generating sets of 100,000, 150,0C0, 200,000 and 300,000 , 
kilowatt capacity. Gas, mazout and coal, chiefly open-mined, are used as fuel. All © 
the power ‘stations mentioned are being built from ferro-concrete sections, as in 
the West. 


Plans for 1963—65 call.for the start of construction on 19 thermal power 
‘plants with a total capacity of 30,000,000 kilowatts, 12 of which are to be in the 
` °1,200,000—3,000,000 kilowatt range. The largest are to ‘be the Itat in Siberia and- 
` the Iriklinsky in the Orenburg Oblast. 


Twenty-seven hydroelectric power stations, to have a ial capacity of 
20,000,000 kilowatts, are now being built. In the, USSR, it takes 7-10 years to 
build a hydroelectric power station, as against 2—3 years for a thermal power 
station. By 1966, 19 of these Will be working at full capacity, including the Bratsk 
(4,500,000 kilowatts), Votkinsk, Saratov (1,000,C00 kilowatts each), Bukhtarma 
(600,000 kilowatts). and-the smaller Dneprodzerzhinsk, Upper Tuloma, Golov- 
naya, Uch-Kurgan, Chiryurt and Second Khiami power ‘stations. Six power 
stations, including the KS (oner 5,000,000 kilowatts), Vilyui (being built 


_ 
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` on permafrost), Plyavinyas and Tatev power stations, will be operating at 20—80 


percent of their rated capacities by 1966. In 1967-68, the Nurek (2,700,000 
kilowatts) and Inguri (1,400,000 kilowatts) power stations are to become opera- 


„tive, For comparison, it may be noted that the Bull. Run hydroelectric power 


station in the USA is to have a capacity of 4,000,000 kilowatts when completed.® 
_ Plans for 1963—65 call for the construction of 10 hydroelectric power stations 


_ together having a capacity of over 9,000,000 kilowatts, including the Sayany 


(over 5,000,000 kilowatts), Ust-llim (4,500,000 kilowatts), Lower Kama, Zeya 
and Chirkei (all 1,000,000—-1,100,000 kilowatts) power stations. 

Under the T wenty-Year Plan, the stress will be on ‘the construction of thermal 
power stations using steam, which in 1980 are to produce 80 percent of all electric 
power in the USSR. In 1980, about 60 percent of the fuel used at Soviet electric 
power stations will be ‘gas and mazout and about 23 percent open-mined coal, 
Seventy percent of the total capacity of thermal power plants will be accounted 


' for by those of the condensation type, most of them very large, which produce 


only-electric power. 
The huge annual increases of thermal power capacity called for by the plan > 


_ (20-25 million kilowatts for the first ten years and 40-45 million kilowatts by 


1980) will mean that as early as 1970 it will be necessary to build thermal power 
stations with capacities of 2—3 million kilowatts and generating sets of 500,000 
and 800,000 kilowatts and working on steam having supercritical parameters, in- 
stead of ones with capacities of 600,000—2,400,000 kilowatts and generating sets of 


- .100,000—300,000 kilowatts. Under the Twenty-Year Plan, about 770 condensation 
‚units of 100,000 to 800,000 kilowatts are to be put into operation.” Although the 


trend is toward bigger power stations with generating sets of 300,000, 500,000 


` and 800,000 kilowatts, only a few 300,000-kilowatt sets have been produced, the 


larger sets being still in the design stage. However, even the use of 300,000-kilo- 
watt instead of 100,000-kilowatt sets in a 2,400, 000-kilowatt power station can, 
save about 70 million rubles of capital investment and 140,000 tons of metal and 
cut fuel consumption by 1,300,000 tons annually. In 1965—67, it is planned to build 
the largest radial-axial turbines in the world, with a capacity of 508,000 kilowatts, 
for the Krasnoyarsk hydroelectric station and adjustable-blade turbines with 
10.3-meter diameter rotors for the Saratov hydroelectric station. The Kiev 
hydroelectric station is to receive a horizontal enclosed turbine with a 6-meter 
rotor. At the same time, it should be mentioned that the Soviet metallurgical 


- industry is still unable to provide the power engineering industry with high-grade 
, ‘steels fit for.service under supercritical conditions. 


Intense specialization is now being carried out in the Soviet heavy power 


- and transport machine building industries. It is planned, for example, to relieve 
. the Taganrog, Barnaul, Biisk and Podolsk ‘boiler plants of all work outside their 


specialty and make them concentrate on producing boilers for the power engineer- 
ing industry by the unit construction method, which cuts down assembly work 





te Energokkozyarstvo za rubexhom, 1964, No. 1, p. 8. 
7 Novikov, op. cit., pp. 212—20,. 


by 30—35 percent. Another measure under consideration is: to concentrate the 
production of 300,000-kilowatt steam turbines at either the Leningrad Metal Plant 
or the Kharkov Turbine Plant, since both plants are now tumiing out such turbines. 
At present, this measure cannot be implemented, since the Kharkov plant also, 
has to produce 150,000-kilowatt turbines, although it is planned to take ‘these 
out of production since they are less economical than the 200, 000- kilowatt 
turbines of the Leningrad plant.® 
‘To produce electric power and steam for industrial purposes and provide 
centers of population with a central heating and power supply, it is planned to 
‘build large (500,000—600,000-kilowatt) heating and power plants with 50,000 
and 100,000-kilowatt turbines. Development of these central heat and. power 
supply systems will create a need for 200,000—250,000-kilowatt turbines. 

Under the Twenty-Year Plan, about two hundred 3,900,000-kilowatt district 
thermal power stations and over 260 large heating and power plants are to be 
‘built, so that no oblast or krai will be without one. The Itat-Bogotol and Irsha- . 
Borodino groups of thermal power stations are to use cheap coal from the 
_ Kansk-Achinsk deposits: Many large thermal power stations are to be built in 
Kazakhstan, including a group on the Irtysh, to which the 2,400,000-kilowatt 
' Yermakovo: State District Power Station now under construction belongs. 

Atomic power stations are to be built in areas with insufficient power tresour- 
cés. In 1964, two are to be put into operation, one near Beloretsk and the other 
southeast of Voronezh, although they are both low-capacity experimental stations. 
The future of atomic power stations in the USSR is still uncertain. 

The Twenty-Year Plan calls for the construction of 180 new hydroelectric 
power stations. By 1980, hydroelectric power stations will account for 20 percent 
of the total electric power output of the USSR; of this percentage, roughly one- 
quarter will be ptoduced in the European USSR and three-quarters in the Asian 
USSR. In 1958, 80 percent of Soviet hydroelectric power stations were in the 
European USSR and only 20 percent in the Asian USSR. ‘Most hydroelectric 
power stations are now being built in Siberia. The largest will the Ust-Ilim and 
Boguchany (4,500,000 kilowatts) on the Angara, the Sayany (over 5,000,000 
kilowatts) on the Yenisei, the Lower Ob on the Ob, the Osinovo on the Venisei 
and the Tunguska on the Nizhnyaya Tunguska (all 6,000,000 kilowatts) and the 
Lena power station on the ‘Lena estuary. Hydroelectric power stations are also 
to be built on the Upper Amur and its tributaries, which will help to combat 
the severe flooding in the area. The first will be the Zeya (1,000,000 kilowatts).® - 

. About 80 percent of the fuel and power in the USSR is consumed in the western 
regions of the country (including the Urals), but only about 9, percent of the ` 
known power resources are situated in these regions. As a result, it will soon be 
necessary to transfer huge quantities ‘of fuel and power fom east to west, e.g., 
natural gas from Central Asia and natural gas, coal, oil and electric power from 
Siberia. Even with the aid of high-voltage power transmission lines, gas and oil 


Dg: Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, August 3, 1963, p. 5. 
? Novikov, op. cit., pp. 220—23. 
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pipe lines and electrified railroads, the conveying of fuel and power over thousands 


. of kilometers is. botind to be costly: and wasteful. For example, to convey 


we 


- 100,000,000 tons of natural gas from Central ‘Asia -to Moscow an investment of 


about 5,000 million rubles must be made,. while annual operating costs run to 


‘an extra 500,000,000 rubles. Soviet long-range plans therefore call for an accelet- 


ated development of Siberia’s productive capacity, but the state plans of the USSR 
and the RSFSR are evidently at variance with this policy, since the share of the 
eastern regions of the USSR in the’ pare total fuel consumption is increasing 
at an extremely slow rate. 


. Electrification is the prime prerequisite for the economic e of 


; Siberia. The unified power system which now embraces consumers over a huge 


area from Omsk to Lake Baikal is to be linked up with the unified power system 
of the European USSR and with Kazakhstan and the Trans-Baikal region. As-a 
first step, 500-kilovolt power transmission lines have been put into operation 
between the Bratsk hydroelectric power station and the Kuzbass. It is also planned 
to locate large power stations in Siberia near ‘deposits of cheap fuel. For the next 
5—10 years, much of Siberia and the Soviet Far East will depend largely on brown 


‘ ‘coals from the Kansk-Achinsk, Gusinoye ‘Ozero and other deposits. Such low- 


calory fuel as brown coal, although | unsuitable for the small consumer, is quite 


Adequate for use in large’electric power stations, 


‘By, January 1964, the Bratsk hydroelectric power station had ss aa over 
10,000 million kilowatt-hours of electric power at an average prime cost of 0.15 


- kopeks. Sixteen turbines are now in operation, each producing 185,000 kilowatts 


. at a head of 80 meters, which'is about 20 percent of the planned head. The power 
'  station’s capacity is at present only 3,600,000 kilowatts instead of the 4,500,000 


kilowatts planned, owing to the low jevel of ‘water in’the Bratsk reservoir. The 
reservoir now has a volume of 67,000 million cubic meters—less than 40 percent 
of that planned. Calculations have shown that with an annual output of 12,000 , 
million kilowatt hours and a water flow sufficient to keep the Angara River below - 
the dam at the required depth it,will take over two years for the water in the reser- 


, „voir to reach the planned level.1° At the same time, the power station is scheduled 


to begin working at full capacity in 1964. A hundred thousand workers are en- 
gaged in its construction, and on the average each Worker has 22. 4 horse power 


. of mechanical power at his-disposal. 


Before: ‘the Bratsk- ‘Taishet-Krasnoyarsk-. rere power transmission line 
was put into operation, however, the power station’s capacity was considerably 


`- in excess of that required’ by. the industrial enterprises under construction in the 


atea. These include a complex of timber enterprises and a large aluminum plant, 
the latter to become fully operative in 1969. There are also suggestions to build 


: a huge metallurgical combine (formerly planned for construction in Taishet) 


“and a mineral fertilizer plant. By 1970, it is planned to produce up to 50,000 


million kilowatt-hours of electric , power, about a milion tons of cellulose, 


~ Wy Paiste gazeta, January 25, 1964, pp. 42—43. 
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10,000,000 tons of iron ore concentrate and hadni of thousands of. tons of 
aluminum in the area. 


In the European USSR, it is planned to complete EE of the ss 
Kama and Dnieper cascades of hydroelectric power stations, and to build further 
power stations-on the Dniester, Zapadnaya Dvina, Neman ' (Niemen), Sulak, 
, Kuban, Inguri, Kura and Rioni rivers, on the Kola Peninsula and in the Karelo- 
Firinish SSR. The largest’ are to be the Lower Volga (1,500,000 kilowatts) and the ` 
Cheboksary (1,400,000 kilowatts).:The power stations on the Volga, Kama 
` and Dnieper rivers are to satisfy the needs of water transport.and irrigation and 
‘will at the same time cover peak loads. Water storage power stations (gidroakkn- 

muliruyushchiye ustanovki) are also to be built in the Moscow region, the Urals and 
the Ukraine to bear peak loads. The first, the Kiev hydroelectric power station, 
is now under construction. 1 


` The Twenty-Year Plan is based on existing methods of producing electric 
power. Soviet scientists continue to-pay- little attention to the use of gas turbines 
and steam-gas installations, which would enable the cost per kilowatt of capacity 
to be cut by 20—30 percent. Such installations are particularly effective in large 
power stations in regions poor in water resources. At the present time, 25,000 
_ and 50,000-kilowatt gas turbines are being produced in the USSR. Some were put _ 
into operation in 1963 at the Kiev and Kharkov power stations. The Leningrad 
` Metal Plant has completed plans for a 100,000-kilowatt gas turbiné in which the 
gas temperature is 750°C. The first geothermal power station in the USSR is 
also being built on Kamchatka. +2 


‘Electric power generation is given much ss priority in the USSR than in 
the USA. Thus, from 1940 to 1960 the growth rate of electric power output 
exceeded that of industrial output by 89 percent in the USA and by only 13 
percent in the USSR. The US economy also makes considerably wider use of 

| electric; power than.the Soviet economy. For example, from 1940 to 1960 the 

industrial production of the USSR increased by 425 percent and that of the USA 
by 147 percent, whereas industrial consumption. of electric power rose by 493 
percent in the USSR and 460 percent in the USA. Thus, for every one percent 
increase in industrial production, industrial consumption of electric power 
increased by over 3 percent in the USA and only about 1.18 percent in the USSR. 
The increase in industrial consumption of electric power in the. USSR has-up | 
to now been mainly of.an extensive character. Industry is a much larger consumer 
of electric power in the USSR than in the USA, although US industry uses electric 
power to a much greater extent.than does Soviet industry. In 1960, annual 
power consumption per.city inhabitant was 1,138 kilowatt-hours in the USA 

` and a mere 134 kilowatt- hours in Ene USSR, although it should be remembered 


u Novikov, op. ct., p. 223. . 

1 A. I Rutsky, Elektrichashiye stanisii i podstantsi (Electric , Power Sistine and Sub-Stations),, 
Minsk, 1962, p. 10. 

13 M, A. Vilensky, Elektrifikatsiza SSSR. i razmeshcbeniys rovavodstelnykb sil (Electrification of the - 
USSR and the Location of Productive Force’), Moscow, 1963, pp. 13—14. 
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that. the Soviet figures do not include the power consumed by the communal 
economy. 


The following table shows that as regards per capita consumption of electric 
power the USSR lags behind not only the USA but most of the countries of 
Western Europe, although she is one of the leading consumers among the socialist 
countries of Europe: 


Electric Power Output and Consumption of Various Countries in 1962 


Maximum Capacity g Increase of ` Consumption 
az of January 1, 1943 Ontpat Output over 1961 Per Capita 
(Megawatts) (Kilowatt-Hourt) (Percent) (Kilowatt-Hours) 

Austria .. 2.2... es 4,724 . 17,800,000,000 7 2,218 
Bulgaria ....... 20000. — <.  5,500,000,000 = 702 
Canada wo... eee econ 25,600 117,000,000,000 3 6,250 
Czechoslovakia ....... = 26,800,000,000 7 1,952 
o Ponland-...... cee. 3,230 11,300,000,000 8 2,555 
Prance sasono 22,241 83,300,000,000 ` 8 1,794 
Great Britain ......... = 151,800,000,000 10 2,869 
Hungary enee.. 1,412 8,900,000,000 = 868 
Italy acta Stee ee 18,094 64,700,000,000 7 1,335 
Norway ,.......506 ` 7,802 37,600,000,000 11 10,334 
Poland.... .... hoes 6,853 32,500,000,000 10 1,081 
Rumania ......... 64. 2,099 _  10,100,000,000 17 541 
Sweden ©... ooun. 10,425 40,300,000,000 6 5,253 
Switzerland... 7,160 21,400,000,000 —4 3,583 
USA Tia sie diese sasa 208,826 943,100,000,000 6 5,136 
USSR ose asstesace tug aceieiels ` — 412,000,000,000 , 12 1,823 
Western Germany ..... 29,470 - 126,600,000,000 9 2,399 


Yugoslavia ........... — .  10,700,000,000 "42 569 


* Figures for the USSR are for 1963 
SOURCE: Hwergokboxyasive xa rabexbem, 1964, No. 1, p 37 


Planned per capita consumption for 1975 is 5,900,000 kilowatt-hours in the. 
USSR and 7,200,000 kilowatt-hours in the USA.14 


In the USSR, the capacity of electric power stations has been increased mainly 
by increasing the number, rather than the capacity, of the generating sets. As 
. regards generating set capacity, the USSR has been lagging behind the USA. 

Thus, whereas in 1946 the largest turbogenerator in the USSR had a capacity of 
` 100,000 kilowatts and the largest in the USA 150,000 kilowatts, in 1960 the respec- 
tive capacities were 200,000 and 500,000 kilowatts,15 although, as we have seen, 
a few 300 ,000-kilowatt generators are now in operation in the USSR. 

By the end of 1965, the Central, Southern, Volga and Urals unified power 
systems are to be combined in the Unified Power System of the USSR, with a 
capacity of over 50,000,000 kilowatts. The Transcaucasian ‘Unified Power 
System is now in existence, and the Central Siberian and North-West unified 





n D.G. Zhimenn, Istoriya slskirıfikatsıi SSSR (The History of the Eleċtrification of the USSR), 
Moscow, 1962, p. 438. 7 
18 Vilensky, op. cit., p. 53. 


power systems, “ihe latter to encompass ‘the Leningrad Oblast, the Baltic republics, 
thè Karelo-Finnish SSR and the Murmansk Oblast, are being established. The 
Unified Power System ‘of the USSR will require over 30,000 kilometers of 330- 
kilovolt a/c transmission cable, 40,000 kilometers of 500-kilovolt afc cable and 
over 10,000 kilometers of high-voltage d/c cable. Its: main transmission lines will 
carry over 12,000,000 kilowatts from Central Siberia and Kazakhstan to the 
Urals.16 


_ Recently an all-Union T, of power engineers was held i in Moue 
One of the subjects of discussion was the problem of improving the technical _ 
level of power engineering.!7 , ae 

: ; 7 G. A. Voedensky 


a Science 


Soviet Historical Science and the Position 
of Soviet Historians 


The intensification af Party pressure, particularly in the ideological sphere, 
which followed upon the Twenty-Second Party Congress, has inevitably made 
itself felt in Soviet historical science. Free development of historical science, the 
objective analysis of historical events, constitutes a threat to the Soviet regime 
and the entire Communist camp. On the other hand, the Party is placing great . 
hopes on historical science based on the “Leninist principle of the Party spirit.’ 
By distorting and idealizing the historical facts, the Party is, trying firstly to’ 
further the Communist education of Soviet society and secondly” (with an eye ,” 
on its dispute with the Chinese Communists) to justify its policy of peaceful 
coexistence. 

Despite de-Stalinization and the “thaw,” k have pei no radical changes 

-in Soviet historical science during the last ten years. To be sure, the pressure of 
circumstances has forced the.Party to renounce the crude oversimplification ‘and ~ 
tyrannical demands of Stalin’s day (it has even gone so far as to speak of “the 
need to restore scientific standards” 'in Soviet historical science), and yet, while 
the Party’s renunciation of oversimplification has indeed benefited Soviet his- 
torical science considerably, its renunciation of Stalin’s tyrannical methods has 
consisted merely in vague discussions on “overcoming the. consequences’ of 

_ Stalin’s personality cult.” The Party’s attitude on the fundamental, question of , 

granting academic freedom remains negative.’ The fact that since Stalin’s death . 
Soviet historical science has made considerable progress and Soviet historians 

have felt freer should be credited not to the Party’s more liberal course but to 
the relaxation of political supervision and to the unremitting efforts of the 

historians themselves. i 





18 Novikov, op. cit., p. 202. 
17. Szrortelnaya gazeta, April 4, 1964, p. 1. - 
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‘It was, eo after the Twentieth Party Cae, that the Party once more 
sent: its anger with those historians who had dared to ask openly for a 
- little freedom in carrying out their research and drawing conclusions from it. 
, In a number of directives,! including the one of March 9, 1957, entitled “On the 
' Journal Voprosy istorii,’* the Party. demanded that. discussions on academic 
freedom and “bourgeois objectivism” be stopped and castigated Soviet historians 
for their “nihilistic” attitude toward the classics of Marxism-Leninism and the 
: “established truths” in Soviet historiography. The Party declared that there 
could be no question of giving up the ‘Punciple that Soviet historical science 
` must serve the needs of the Party. > 


_ The decisions made at the Twenty-First Party Ceai which marked. the 
beginning of the era of the “building of Communism”: in the USSR, were also 
_ disappointing from the, standpoint of Soviet historians. This applied particularly 
‘to the Party Central Committee’s decree “On the Tasks-of Party Propaganda 
under Present Conditions” of January 9; 1960.8 The final blow, however, came 
in the form of the decisions of the Twenty-Second Party Congress and the new 
Party Program, which clearly laid down the scientific and ae lines along 
_ which Soviet historical science was to develop.* 


- However, authority once lost is extremely difficult to regain, e hope re- 
kindled persists despite attempts to snuff it out. Indeed, it is very difficult for the 
. Party leaders to reimpose Stalinism in Soviet historical science at.a time when 
it is waging a political campaign against Stalinism. Thus, before putting the 
decisions of the Twenty-Second Congress and the tenets’ of the new Party Pro- 
gram into practice, the Party had to make a show. of “democracy” and carry 
out an “ideological brainwashing” of the Soviet academic community. It was 
‘ for these’ reasons that the All-Union Conference on Questions of Ideological 
Work was held in December 1961,5 the All-Union Conference of Social Science 
Workers in January 19628 and a General Meeting ‘of the USSR Academy of 
‘Sciences, at which the development of the social sciences, including historical 
. Science, in the USSR was discussed, in October of the same year.” 


. ` The all-Union conference of Soviet historians held in Moscow in December 
1962 ‘deserves special mention.’ On this occasion, Party Central Committee 
. Secretary B. N. Ponomarev made a directive speech in which he called on Soviet 
historians to “help strengthen on Earth the most just system,.Communism.”® 
. The conference also produced special recommendations for the guidance ‘of 





1 Kommunist, 1957, No. 4, pp. 17—29; Voprosy istorii, 1957, No. 3, pp. 3—19. 
a's, spravocbnik partunogo rabotnika (The Party Wotker’s Handbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 381—82. * 
‘8 Pravda, January 10, 1960, See also Voprosy istorii, 1960, ‘No. 6, pp. 3—9, and No. 8, pp. 3—18. 

4 See also Voprosy tstoru, 1961, No. 12, pp. 3—13; 1962, 1 No. 1, pp. 3—13; 1326% No. 2, pp. 3—19, 

5 Kommunist, 1962, No. 1, pp. 11—38. 

€ Pravda, February 4, 1962, i 

7 Waprosy istorii, 1962, No. 12, pp. 3—8. See also L. F. Iichev, Obshchestvennye nanks i kommunizns 
° (The Social Sciences and Communism), Moscow, 1963, for Ilichev’ E report at this meeting. 
“8 Voprosy storu, 1963, No. 2, pp. 3—68. f 

? Ibid., No. 1, pp. 3—35. 
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' Soviet historians in their academic, and teaching work.10 The servile lettet 
subsequently sent by the conference to the Party Central Committee was ‘te- 
miniscent of the Stalin era. After expressing gratitude to the Central Committee ` 
and its’ head, N. S. Khrushchev, for their “attention and solicitude regarding, 
the development of historical science,” the letter went on to assure the Party 
that “Soviet historians will make every effort to carry out the tasks which the - 
Program of the Communist Patty of the Soviet Union has set historical science 
and will make their honorable contribution ` to the great cause of the pula: 
of Communism.”11 


The first point made} in the Tor enee recommendations w was as follows: 


“It is the most honorable duty of Soviet historians to take a most active part in 

“ the building of a Communist society by systematically fulfilling the tasks imposed 
on Soviet historical science by the Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and the decisions of the Twenty- -Second Congress of the Communist Party. n 


The new Party Program made the following demands: . « 


There must bean intensive development. of research work inthe field of social 
sciences, which form the scientific basis of control of the development of society. 
The chief [requirements] in this field are to study and draw general theoretical - 
conclusions from the practice of Communist construction, to examine the funda- 
mental laws of the economic, political and cultural development of socialism and 
its transition to Communism and to investigate the Peebles of Communist edu- 
cation. 

Investigation of the problems of world history and < current EE must 
reveal the natural process of mankind’s movement toward Communism, the change 
[in the poe a forces in favor of socialism, the - worsening of the general crisis’ 
of capitalism. . ai i 


The Party’s' demands were summarized and in some cases defined ‘tnore 
precisely at the plenary session of the Party Central Committee in June 196314 
- and at the General Meeting of the USSR Academy of Sciences held at the begin- 
- _ ning of July of that year.15 
Thus, we see that the aims and scope: -of Soviet historical research, as well as- 

the ideological conclusions to be drawn’ from this. research, have already, been 
laid down. The imposition of such limitations has, of course, nothing in common 
with science in the true sense of the word, and shows that the traditions of 
Stalinist voluntarism and expediency are still alive in Soviet historical science. ` 
-The position of Soviet historians is further complicated by the suffocating 
influence of both the “universal genius” Lenin (who has replaced the former 
“genius,” Stalin) and the “advanced Marxist-Leninist thinking” of the. Fany 


BEF Ibid., No. 2, pp. 68—74. 

` 1 Thid., pp. 14—75. 
12 Thid., p. 69. 
13 Pravda, November 2, 1961. Dai S 
1 Thid., June 22, 1963; Voprosy istorii, 1963, No. 8, pp. 3—18. 
16 Vesinik AN SSSR, 1963, No. § pp. 6—42. 
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| Central Cie with its ES Khrushchev, as expressed in the new Party 
Program, which is officially described a asa eae of the contemporary theory 
of scientific Communism,” 18 


What is the Soviet, historian to do A ies circumstances? He is being 
asked by the Pasty not to produce academic work, but to turn his writings, and 
Soviet historical science in general, into just another form of Party propaganda. 

‘Even in 1960 the Party declared openly that in the USSR “historical science was 
and still is the scene of a violent ideological battle; it was and still is a class 
[discipline], a Party sciencé,”!? while at the all-Union conference of Soviet 

` historians in December 1962, Ponomarev said: 


The histotian is no ‘dispassionate narrator who psd facts and fits them into 
a scheme, even one that is scientifically based. He is a warrior who sees his goal to 
consist in turning the history of the past to the services of the fight for Communism, 
for democracy and peace, for the free and independent development of all peoples, 
for a happy future for mankind.18 


Thete could hardly be a more convincing ET TAS to the unscientific nature 
‘of Soviet historical sciénce and to the pressure being exerted on it by the Party. 
This pressure is particularly apparent, from the way in which historians’ practical 
work has been strictly organized and the scope of their research limited. Thus, 
in 1957 Soviet historians were organized into “working groups” and “scientific 
. councils” to factilitate Party supervision over them. These bodies were set up 
independently of the existing historical research institutes and brought together 
"historians from-all over the USSR specializing in a particular field for joint 
research into the history of a particular country or into a particular historical 
problem. The Party is placing particular hopes on the scientific councils, which 
ate mostly attached to the Presidium of the USSR Academy of Sciences and 
` enjoy wide organizational powers. Their functions and aims were clearly defined 
by Ponomarey at the all-Union conference of historians: 


` These- councils, which constitute a high scientific authority, have been called 
upon to appraise more thoroughly present achievements, to lay down the lines of 
‘future development in this or that area of study, to analyse existing shortcomings 
~ and to point out ways of eliminating them. On the other hand, the scientific councils 
ate obliged to know which academic themes ate being included in the programs 
" of scientific research institutes and the departments of higher educational and other 
institutions, to see that thére 1s no dissipation or duplication of effort... They must 
‘more actively influence the planning of scientific work, more resolutely eliminate 
duplication of themes and try and divert scientific workers to research in the main 
areas of study.7® 


In other words, the scientific councils were made responsible not only for 
the planning ma coordination of academic effort with a view to improving 





16 Voprosy istorii, 1963, No. 8, pp. 5—6; Iichev, op. cit., pp. 18, 24, 26, 27 and 115. 
7 Voprosy istorii, 1960, No. 8, p. 3. : 

18 Thid., 1963, No. 1, p. 7. 

19 Thid., pp. lai : 
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research into subjects of importanée for the Party, but for actually supervising 
the work of Soviet historians and the development of Soviet historical science. 

All-Union scientific councils were set up for studying “the genesis of féu- 
dalism,” “the genesis of capitalism,” “the history of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution,” “the laws governing the development of socialism and its transition 
to Communism,” “the history of Soviet foreign policy and international re- 
lations,” “the history of the international workers’ and national -liberation 
movement” and “the history of historical science,” and for coordinating oriental 
and Slavonic studies and the study of Africa. However, neither the “working 
groups” nor the “scientific councils” provided the Party with the necessary 
measure of centralized control over the development of Soviet historical science. 
They were criticized- as being scattered centers of specialized research cut off 
from each other. Their functions largely overlapped those of other research 
-, institutes. The result was that their supervisory activities became more and more 
restricted and ineffective, sloppiness and irresponsibility crept into their work 
and a situation arose in which Soviet historians were able to some degree to 
work independently. , ; 


More effective measures were required. At the same time as it reorganized its 
control over industry and agriculture, the Party requested the Presidium of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences‘and the State Committee for Coordinating Scientific 
Research to submit to the Central Committee proposals for establishing cen- 
tralized control over the natural and social sciences. The proposals were duly 
submitted and formed the basis of a decree of the Party Central Committee and ` 
the USSR Council of Ministers dated April 11, 1963, which was entitled “On 
Measures for Improving the Activities of the Academy cf Sciences of the USSR 
and the Academies of Sciences of the Union Republics.” ° This decree restricted 
the rights of the Academies of Sciences of the national republics and entrusted 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR with general supervision in the natural 
and social sciences. The Academy of Sciences of the USSR adopted a new set 

_ of statutes of a markedly. “centralistic” nature?! ahd took under its: wing not 
. only the Academies of Sciences of the national republics but all Soviet research 
institutes and all higher educational institutions with a research bias.2?. The 
History Department of the USSR Academy of Sciences and the scientific councils 
have now been placed under the control of the Academy’s newly created Social 
Sciences Section, ?? which will exercise general political and ideological supervision 
over the social sciences in the USSR. There is no doubt that this reorganization 
will severely hamper the activities of Soviet historians and the development of 
Soviet historical science, especially in the national republics, whose Academies 
of Sciences have up to now enjoyed a certain autonomy, particularly since the 
1956 “thaw.” Although the academic work of these academies has been super- 





20 Vesink AN SSSR, 1963, No. 6, pp. 3, 12—15. 
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23 Thid., pp. 3-22; No. 8, p pp. 43—54. 
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sed 2 ie Cal for ae the Scientific Activity of the Academies 
of Sciences of the-Union ‘Republics at the Presidium of the USSR Academy of 
Í ‘Sciences, and recently by. the appropriate central scientific councils, this super- 
| Vision: consisted E in mere coordination and was often little more than a 
formality. ` 


' The USSR ‘Academy of: Sciences, with its various sections, is now responsible 
for laying down the principal areas of research to be covered by the republican 
Academies of ‘Sciences, and. for-supervising the research itself. The republican 

. + academies are entirely dependent on the USSR Academy- of Sciences as regards | 
finances, supplies’ of technical equipthent, and capital construction. The USSR 


a -Academy of Sciences also has the right to decide on the appointment of the 


- academies’ dcademic and administrative pefsonnel ‘and the directors of their 


: ~ research institutes and the admission of Members and Corresponding. Members, 


l In this way, Khrushchev has achieved openly and officially, that is, by govern- 
"ment decteé,, what Stalin achieved by crude police methods: Moreover, this 
reform is intended not. only to turn the republican academies -of sciences into 
" mere branches of the. USSR Academy of Sciences, but to retard their academic 
work, or, in. the words of Academician M. V: Keldysh, President of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, to prevent “the. ra iss of the sciences on a broad 


' front” in them.*4 


3 As a further resiriction, Soviet historidiis are being ‘forced more ead more to 
write and carry out research collectively rather than individually. This is being 


', done under the pretest’ that it demonstrates’ “social: Communist principles in 


‘scientific work.” The. real ,teason, of course, is to facilitate Party supervision. 


Even more restrictive, however, is ‘the Party’s policy of limiting the subjects 
of historical tesearch. Asserting ‘that “peaceful. coexistence between states does 
`- not only not exclude but even directly: presupposes an ideological conflict,”*> 
the Party demands that Soviet historians should ‘devote’ themselves entirely to 
. “analysing the really topical questions of historical science, which satisfy the 

demands of the present’ time,” and that they should be, as Ponomarev said, 
. “warriors”: rather than “dispassionate narrators.” Similar views were expressed 

by B. G. Gafurov, Director of the. Institute for the Peoples, of Asia of the USSR 
` Academy .of Sciences, when he ‘said “at a general meeting of the Academy in 
` July 1963 that’ Soviet historians should “carry out academic research not objec- 
tivistically but rather imbue it with the ideas of an active war of aggression 
, against the bourgeois ideology” and ‘against the “antihistorical, nationalistic 


"and racial concepts” of the Chinese “dogmatists. ”28 Of significance here are 
`, also the Party’s theses that the building of Communism in the USSR: has begun 


and that “world Communist transformations” on the Soviet pattern are ‘inevitable. 
How far this Process o making Soviet’ historical science “topical” has been 
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carried may be seen Bem the fact that, ae the 1958 nh program ‘of 
‘the Institute ‘of History of the USSR Academy of Sciences included 34 themes 
belonging to the period before'1850, 66 to the period 1850-1917 and 41 to the 
` post-1917 petiod, in 1962 the respective figures were 42, 27 and 93 and in 1963, 
36, 29 and 102.27 In other historical research institutes, particularly those dealing 
with the histories of foreign countries, this process has gone even farther. Thus, 
at the general meeting of the USSR Academy of Sciences Gafurov said that in 
` 1963 90 percent of the research program ‘of his institute'was devoted to iia 
questions of the present time.” 28 


_. However, besides being made topical,” Soviet historical science is, also 
being “‘modernized,” i.e., made to satisfy the “demands of the present time.” 
This means that themes belonging to the remote past, but. of “topical” interest 
in the present political and ideological situation, may also be. studied: It is, ` 
therefore, clear that the figures which we have just given by no means completely 
reflect the extent to which Soviet historical science is being made “topical.” 


. The restriction of the freedom’ of ‘the Soviet historian is reflected in the 
1964—65 all-Union plan for the’ coordination of historical research, ‘which the 
Department of History of the USSR Academy: ‘of Sciences, together with the 
‘scientific councils, compiled at the instarice of the Academy’ s Social Sciences 
Section. Although this plan is not yet complete and is subject to minor revision, 
it still contains the working drafts of over forty of the main Soviet historical . 
research institutes, and is interesting because it is the first of its kind. As the . 
journal Istorija SSSR remarked: * ` 


In compiling the plan, the Depaconent ee to concentrate the efforts: of: 
scientific institutions on the analysis of problems and themes having ‘great scientific 
and political importance. To. this‘end a number of minor themes were excluded 
from the submitted drafts, and recommendations were made which were aimed at _ 

_ making the subject matter topical, at concentrating the efforts the most highly 
qualified specialists on the oee of major themes [obyekt]. . i 


Details of the plan have not yet appeared in the press, but a Seacrest picture 
. may be obtained from the main “problems” which are to be oul unger 
‘the plan.3° These problenis are as follows: l 


1. The. laws governing the development of society ‘and the transition from one “socio 
economic formation to another. Tne study of this problem has been made necessary 
by the fact that in “modern bourgeois historiography” there is ‘a “characteristic 
striving to gainsay the uniformity [yedinstvo] and the laws of the historic process.” | 


Soviet historians -have been given the task of- ‘bringing to light the “laws of ` 


social development dnd- the inevitability of the transition to Communism.” 
A twelve-volume Astoriya SSSR or of the USSR), a Sve volume Istoriya 





= Istoriya SSSR, 1964, No. 1, p. 214, - i ' v 
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Sibiri ilies of Shia and aiea general works on the histories of the 
different peoples of the USSR are to be compiled. The main areas of study will 
- be: (a) the history-of primitive and slave-holding society; (b) the genesis and 
` history of feudalism; (c) the genesis and history of capitalism; (d) the history 
of the general crisis -o the capitalist system, and the present position in the 
‘capitalist countries. . 


2: The laws governing the development of socialism N the transition to Communism. 
All research here is to center on the USSR itself, since the “historical experience 
of the first socialist country in the wotld is of inestimable importance,” and the 
“history of.the’ Soviet people offers great possibilities for the patriotic education 
of the workers.” The Khrushchev period, starting from 1953, is to be dealt with 
specially under the heading “The History of Socialist ‘and Communist Construc- 
tion in’ the USSR.” 


“3. The history of the Great October Socialist Revolution. In view of the USSR’s 
remendos efforts in the fight to strengthen the unity of the socialist camp and 
the international workers’ movement,” research is to be aimed at “revealing the 
historic role of the October Revolution, which broke through the front of 

‘imperialism and showed all’ the peoples of the world the way to national and 
social liberation,”-and at “furthering the education of the Soviet people and the 
workers of all countries on the basis of the glorious revolutionary experience of 
the heroic working class [in Russia].” a 


4, The bistory of the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union, 1941-45. The sixth 
volume in a series having the above title, subtitled : Pobeda Sovetskogo Soyuza v 
Velikoi Otechestvennoi voine i yeye vsemirnoistoricheskoye znacheniye (The Victory of 

. the Soviet Union in thé Great Patriotic War and its Significance in World Histoty), 
is to be completed, and a Krathaya istoriya- Velikoi Otechestuennoi voiny Sovetskogo 
Soy#za (Concise History of the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union) and 
other popular works on the subject are to be published. ` 


5. The history of the cities, factorits and plants of the USSR. This is considered 
. of great importance for the Soviet aswell as the foreign reader, in line with the 
official view. that “the history of socialism has been marked by the large-scale 
` construction of new cities-and the radical reconstruction of old,” and by the 
large-scale construction of factories and plants. 
6: The history of the international. workers’ and national liberation movement. The 
- “indissoluble bonds” holding this movement together, as well as the “inestimable 
services” of the USSR to the movement, are to be brought out. 


7. The history. of Soviet foreign policy and international relations. Historians are to 
‘demonstrate the “peaceable nature of Soviet foreign policy” and the ‘ ‘objective 
‘basis of the policy of peaceful coexistence” ‘and describe the “struggle of the 
USSR for peace, disarmament and the freédom and independence of peoples.” 
The subject is split up as follows: (a) the history of Soviet foreign policy, and 
the fight for peace; (b) the history of international relations in the era of imper- 
ialism; (c) the history of the foreign policy of pre-Revolutionary Russia; (d) the 
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* history of the international’ relations of de Slav peoples; (e) the history of Slavo- 
Germanic relations.: A three-volume work Borba SSSR v OON protiv ugrozy 
‘novoi voiny,- Za mirnoye sosushchestvovaniye i nezavisimost narodov (1945-1965 gg.) - 
(The Fight of the USSR in UNO against the Threat of a New War and for 
Peaceful Coexistence and the Independénce óf Peoples, (1945—65), and. further 
, studies entitled SSSR v borbe za razoruxheni iye, mir i sotrudnichestvo (1929-19322). 
(The USSR in the Fight for Disarmament, Peace and Cooperation, [1929—32]) 
and SSSR i problema razoruzheniya posle vtoroi mirovoi voiny (The USSR and the 
Problem of Disarmament after World War II) are to be compiled. 


8. Ethnogeny and the history of the formation of nations. Research is to be ada 
out mainly into the “Soviet socialist nations” and “nations which have freed 
themselves from the colonial yoke.” 


9. The history of world culture. Works are to be written oa the history’ of Russian 
literature and the history of-“cultural construction” in the Soviet republics and 
_ the Slav “peaple’s democracies,” and research carried out into the development 

- of modern literaturës by the peoples of the East. 


10. The history of. historical science. Wotks | summarizing, the ‘development’ of, 
Soviet historical science during. the last fifty years are to be written, as well as 
studies “criticizing modern bourgedis’ sociology and -historiography” and 
. “unmasking the bourgeois falsification of the history of Soviet historical science 
and the latter’s achievements.” 


In conclusion, it may be said that ‘there is an increasing tendency toward 
“sociologization” and'a return to the Pokrovsky ‘school. At the same time, 
whereas Pokrovsky’s ‘sociologism was largely the. result of the historical mater- 
ialism to which he so closely adhered, the present tendency is chiefly the result . 
of specific political cofsiderations. Moreover, atthe present time Soviet historical 
science, is going through a period of blatant contradictions and a conflict between 
materialistic sociological tendencies’ on the one hand and idealistic nationalistic ` 
. tendencies on the other. However, as we have-said before, thé most outstanding 
feature of Soviet historical: science today is its ‘total subordination’ to Party 
discipline. Although this discipline is being applied -by subtle administrative 
‘methods and is not -charactérized by; the primitive approach to science and the 
brutal coercion of Stalin’s dayat it is no less of a restriction for the aoe historian. 
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‘Teaching A Machines god Podan Teaching 
~oa 0 inthe USSR ` 


The rapid. scientific sid technical j progress of recent decades and'the resultant 
increase in the volume of scientific information have confronted many countries ` 
‘ with ‘serious “difficulties as tegards the training of young civilian and military 
specialists, sincè there arè obVious limits to the’ time which can be devoted to 
such training. In 1962, Soviet Academician A. Berg warned, half in jest, that if 
the existing training methods were’ to remain unchanged and the volume of 
‘scientific information continue to increase,-it would “not be difficult to imagine 
the time when there will. be thirty- year-old ‘scholars’ sitting behind schoolroom 
, desks, forty-yeat-old students i in the auditoria and any, aoe youne specialists’ 
in the laboratories.”! 


In the USSR, the onie is ee by ihe ee bast over a half r all 

_ Students are ‘compelled to follow evening or correspondence courses, a form of 

study which, by its very nature, frequently extends over a longer, period than 

full-time study. The rapid’ development: of military technology also means that 

‘recruits must be trained in very. short periods to handle incredsingly complex 

. weapons, and- for this a preliminary training in the theoretical fundamentals of the 
is sal is necessary.  -’ 


` It is therefore not surprising diti in an attempt t to aad a solution to the Siete 
m which'is éyen thore urgent in view of the competition between the Com- 
-' munist and capitalist systems, the USSR should have begun to pay more attention 
to the new teaching methods developed about ten years ago in America, partic- 

~ ularly by Skinner and Crowder, which are based on the theory of information, 
the theory of games, optimal solutions and the use of so-called “teaching ma- 
chines.” In programmed teaching, a special cybernetic teaching machine presents 

` the subject matter to the’student in the form of simple, logically connected, steps. 
Test questions provide a continuous: check on how, well the student has assim- 
ilated the material and lead him to the most rational ‘and speedy solution of a 
giyen problem in much the same way as the biain.continuously corrects the move- 
, ment of the hand when reaching for an object. All secondary material and material 
repeated in other disciplines -is excluded from ‘the program. The link between 
- machine and student is usually. provided by code cards, a slide projector or a tape 
recorder'or else a combination of these: In this way, one of the basic shortcomings 
„of conventional teaching ‘methods, namely the lack of control by the teacher over 

. the thought, processes: of the student at‘any given stage of the teaching process, of, 
“in cybernetic jargon, the lack of positive feedback between teacher and student, is 
overcome. In addition, the rate‘of presentation of the material being studied can 

` be much better adapted to the ability of the individual student. 


“The first steps in thé application of cybernetic principles’ and devices to teach- 
, ing in the ‘USSR were made on the initiative of specialists dealing ditectly with 


14 _Yunost, 1962, No. 12, p. 18. 
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technical programming ‘and electronics and not, as might have been expected, : 


educationalists. Instructors, students and. design office workers of the Moscow 
Power Engineering Institute and the Kiev Higher School of Radio, Engineering 
‘were among the pioneers. By the end of 1963, over twenty higher and special 
‘secondary educational institutes were working’ on problenis of programmed 
teaching, including the Lenin Military-Political Academy? and the Artillery Radio 


. Engineering Academy, where the first “automated” class was set up.® Recently, 


'. experiments with teaching machines and programmed text- Books have been 
started in secondary schools in Moscow anid Sverdlovsk.¢ 


However, work in this field is still extremely uncoordinated and is frequently 


carried out without the participation. of experts in AEE. methods. As the’ 


journal Vestnik vysshei shkoly wrote: ` 


| This lack of coordination . ... has arisen largely as a result of the absence of. a 


centralized organizational leadership. “The initiative of enthusiasts, whether depart- 
‘ments or individual instructors, is still not receiving sufficient scientific-methodolo- 


gical support. Of course, under these conditions mistakes can be made in various 


places-of higher education, as a result of which this imporzant matter can be discie: 
dited from the vety beginning.’ 


“Among such “mistakes” is andoubecdly the preoccupation with the technical 


‘aspect of the teaching’ machines rather than their educational. functions. As. 


Vestnik vysshei shkoly pointed out, there, are-cases where: 


I 


. first of all a teaching machiné or some. other cybernetic device is: ‘created, and . 


then people start thinking and testing to find out what educational use it may. have; 
the result is’ that. the technical characteristics of the machine are established but 
their educational possibilities ate unclear, while experience has shown that certain 
designers do not even notice this.* 


As a result, almost every large higher educational institution began to design 
and test its own teaching machines, differing from those of other institutions 
only in name. Examples of such, duplication are the KGU-1 and UMK-1 machines 
of Kiev University, the KISI series of the Kiev Civil Engineering Institute and 
the “Ekzaminator,” “Konsultant,” and EME-1 machines of the Kiev Polytechnical 
Institute. At present, only the KISI-2 (for testing the preparedness of electrical 
engineering students for laboratory work) and the “Alfz-2” of the Lvov Poly- 
technical Institute (for examining students in the theoretical fundamentals- of 
electrical engineering) have been selected by the Ministry of Higher and Special 
Secondary Education of the Ukraine for serial production.” Machines with similar 


functions are being designed in the Minsk Higher Radio pore School® 


and in higher educational institutions in the RSFSR. | ‘ 


- > Vesinik vyssher shkoly, 1964, No. 1, p, 51., A $ “ 
3 Pravda, October 20, 1963. i : 
` 4 Ucbiteltkaya gazsta, March 16, 1963; Vastnik syssbei shkoly, 1963, No. 11, p. 63. 
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Most Soviet teaching inachines ‘are based on the linear programming system, 

. ie., they pose questions with an increasing degree of difficulty. If the student 
cannot answer a given question, the machine gives the correct answer with the 
necessary, explanations and reduces his score. More elaborate machines can 
evaluate the nature and seriousness of a mistake and select questions in accordance 

„with the student’s knowledge. If the student,is able and well-prepared he need 
answer only 5—6 questions; if not, he must answer 25—30 questions. If the student 
fails to answer even the simplest question, the machine switches itself off. 


_ There was much dispute over the method taken over from the US in which 
‘ the student has to select the correct answer from a series of incorrect or even 
absurd answers. Many educationalists expressed fear. that the incorrect answers 
_ ‘might automatically stick in the student’s memory and thus confuse him later 
on, although experiments -carried out at the Department of the Physiology of 
Higher Nervous Activity at Moscow State University showed that it was possible 
to select incorrect answers which would not be retained by the student.®- 


,However, judging -from statements made in the Soviet specialized press, 
the. extremely. simple teaching devices so far developed will hardly be able to 
bring about any significant changes in conventional teaching methods, since their 
. functions are extremely limited and the volume of information which they contain 
is small. At the same time, their value-as a teaching aid for individual and 
i group part-time study will probably continue to increase. For example, the quan- 
tity and quality of graduates from the correspondence departments of higher 
‘educational institutions could be increased by equipping students’ consultation 
- centers and the technical divisions of universities with machines enabling 
the student to test his own knowledge, known as “coaches” or “examiners,” 
and machines which merely supply information, known as “informants” and 
- “consultants.” ` 

- The main obstacles to the introduetion of. eybetnetic methods into teaching 
‘in the USSR are the need for close cooperation between specialists in a wide 
range of subjects and the skeptical attitude of many educationalists toward 
programmed teaching. While the students generally greet these innovations = 
erithusiasm (it is considered particularly. smart to get top marks from the ‘ 
chine”), many instructors make no secret of their concern over the new cane 
ments. Some express the fear that 


. programmed teaching’ disrupts the ` normal psychological and physiological 
functions. of the student, restricts his creative thinking, pushes logical reasoning 
into the background and in essence reduces all study to E Ay answering 

‘ any question by'“yes? or “no. 7710 


Others complain that the machine “mollycoddles” the student and by repeatedly 
prompting him MRN need does not oe him an opportunity to think for 
himself. i 


. $ Sredneye spetsialnoye obrazovaniye, 1964, No. 1, p. 62. 
10 Vesimk vyssher shkoly, 1963, No. 11, p. 61. 
» 3 Thid., 1963, No. 12, p. 49. : 
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; “The Soviet specialized press puts packs of the blaine for. feat étiticisin-on the 
faulty design and app eanon of the first ae machines. It is said, for example, - 
that 


.on the one ‘hand the oaie ‘which hase been found’ and are e being utilized’ > 

are rematkable, but on the other hand there are'still cases where primitive decisions . 

of important psychological pedagogic’ problems’ are’ made with the aid-of, these 

‘machines: This not only show’ that the very system. of programmed teaching is 
„not sufficiently developed but also gives rise to distrust of the system in many cases. 
After all, to most teachers, who-are unfamiliar with elecironics and cybernetics, it 

is not clear whether the technical defects. of the machines can be eliminated and 'to 

`. what extent the machiñes, can be improved. Ue to, f : 


At ‘thie same time, ieee: isa widespread feat among Soviet ka De the’ a 


iigedduction of teaching machines will detract from the role and prestige of the 
teacher, even though expérience has shown'that, on the contrary, since the teacher 
is relieved of much routine work, by, the an, he is oe to. widen: his 
knowledge. `> -` - : 
‘Nevertheless, it seems hardly likely that these’ ‘ ‘growing ahi will halt the . 
- advance of programmed’ teaching in the USSR. The Ministries of Higher’ and 
Special Secondary Education of the USSR and RSFSR ‘and the USSR State Com- , 
mittee for Coordinating Scientific Research have recognized: thať the develop- 
ment of programmed teaching is a matter of state importance. The problem is 
now being studied by the three’ bodies mentionéd and also by the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, the Academy of Pedagogic Sciences of the RSFSR and many other ' 
all-Union and: republican scientific institutions. Ai-special scientific council for 
programmed teaching is also being set up gader: the USSR Ministry of Hie i 
and Special Secondary Education. 14 i 


In.attempting to sum up the progress so r made in the aupa of . 
programmed teaching in,the USSR, it'should be’ said that the bulk of the experi- 


| . ments have been in the teaching of technical, physical and mathematical ‘sciences’ 


and foréign languages. The qúestion of whether programmed teaching can also 
: be applied to the hutnanities is still open. Opinions generally are divided on the 
effectiveness of programmed teaching. If one may. judge from the various state- 
- ments made at.the numerous conferences and seminars orm the subject, the effec- 
tiveness of programmed teaching consists largely in the fact that it saves the 
teacher time and. energy during examinations añd improves’ the students’ per- ' 
~ formance by an average of 1-1.5 points in a five-point scale. 


At the same time, data, on’ the amount ‘of time saved by the new methods -` 

vary considerably., Whereas in some cases the teaching time was cut by as. much 

- as two or three times, in.others it was even slightly longer. ‘First, results’ suggest. 

‘that programmed teaching time depends to a, great extent on the nature of the 
matter being TEN the quality of the progas and thie machines themselves, 





12 Ibid, K ` 
n Sredneye spetsialnoye obraxovaniye, 1963, No. 8, p. 30. ` 
H ‘Vestnik ryssher shkoly, 1964, No. 2, p. 38. 


and, last’ but not kasb the teacher’s familiarity with the new methods and his 
“attitude toward them. 


_Among the most frequent errors made in the ptopiamming of the material . 
to be taught are failure to take sufficient account of the student’s thought pro- 
cesses, i.e:, the way in which he will assimilate the material, and the practice of 
breaking down the subject matter to such a degree that it loses its completeness 
and coherence. This particularly arouses the ire of teachers of the humanities.15 


In view of the foregoing, the decree of the Party Central Committee and the 
_ USSR Council of Ministers reducing periods of study in higher educational 
institutions and technical schools by an average of 6—12 months?! must be regarded 
as premature. The decree will be implemented during the three years beginning 
with the 1964—65 academic year. The reduction is to be effected both by the ex- 
tensive use of cybernetic teaching methods and machines and by transferring 
part-time study from primary to advanced courses, compulsorily in the case of 
‘some specialties, and forbidding the students to be put to any work during the 
study period which is not connected with the study itself. 

It is difficult to say how long it will be before cybernetic teaching methods, 
now in the experimental stage and encountering fierce resistance from some 
teachers, become a permanent feature of Soviet teaching. However, the situation 
in the RSFSR alone, where out of 426 higher educational institutions (including 
131 at which teachers receive their training),!” experimental work in programmed 
teaching is being carried out at only 24 pedagogic institutes, six universities and 
seven advanced teachers’ training institutes,1® indicates that it will be a long time 
before this happens. 3 . 

sy S. Voronitsyn 


18 Sredneys spetsialnoye obrazovaniye, 1964, No. 1, pp. 62—63. 

18 Pravda, June 20, 1964. 

17 Narodnoye kboxpaisivo RSFSR 9 1962 T Statsstichesky yezbegodmk (The National Economy of 
the RSFSR in 1962: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 500. 

18 Ucbitelskaya gazeta, July 2, 1964. o 
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REVIEWS — 
The Periodical Press 


For a | considerable time, the Soviet military press has been devoting much 
attention to the psychological impact of nuclear weapons on the Soviet soldier. 
Although on the one hand the doctrine of nuclear warfare is; making it easier 
‘for the Soviet leaders to introduce self-discipline (as opposed to discipline for-. 
‘cibly’ imposed from outside) in the Soviet armed forces, since this doctrine requires 


constant combat-readiness, on the other hand it is having a bad effect on the - 


morale and fighting qualities of the young soldier. by causing, him‘to lose confi- 
dence in his own abilities and in the much-praised “Soviet military might.” 
‘ Thus, in the DOSAAF journal Voyennye znaniya (1964, No. 1, page 16) it is com- 
plained that many army recruits have the idea that in a fature war there would be 7 
no escape at all from the nuclear weapons of.an enemy. The manual Osnovy _ 
voyennoi pedagogiki i psikbologit (Fundamentals of Military ‘Pedagogics and Psy- ` 


= chology) (Voyenizdat, Moscow, 1964) chapters of which are devoted to the psy- 


chological ‘preparation of soldiers for an atomic war; contains the following 
' recommendation: ; 
Miltary psychology should study the nature of on ‘psychic reaction produced „` 
- >in soldiers by the abrupt transition to a state of war in which destructive power is 
on an unprecedented scale. This will help to find means of training porien to think 
in terms of the new war even in time of-peace (pages 27—28). 


Komnimiist vooruzhennykh sil (1964, No. 8, page’88) stresses the need to find ways 


of combatting the “resignation and atomic fear which may take hold of some ng 


soldiers during a nuclear rocket attack by the maen” and in a later issue (1964, 
No. 10, pages 37—38) warns that 
` the devastating nature of nuclear rocket patie ai the ferocity of the combat 
operations will inevitably increase the strain on the human nervous system, intensify 
emotions and may have a depressing psychic effect, cause panic and „destroy the 
will to win. 

An article in Vo oyenty vèsinik (1964, Nó. 5, pages 17-22) also discusses methods ° 
of overcoming the “atomic fear” of Soviet soldiers. It is said that after a nuclear 
attack by the “enemy” during exercises some officers and men “incorrectly 
conclude that everyone must have been killed under these conditions.” Officers 
_ are recommended to impress on their men that even in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
many people caught out in the open some distance from the epicenter of the atomic 
bomb explosion survived. It is also recommended in the article to counteract 
- “atomic fear? by issuing special “battle leaflets” and carrying. out widespread f 

political propaganda under the slogan: “Tt is every man’s duty not to give up 
but to study ways and- -theans of defense E these weapons and to use his 
knowledge in practice.” 
` Modern Soviet war fiction is doing little to held in educating young” people'to to . 
be heroes. General of the Army A. A. Yepishev, Head of the Central Political 
Department of the Gö and SEN complained that ‘ 
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ST o... certain iterary and artistic works have recently been showing an excessive arid 
morbid preoccupation with the naturalistic. details of war and with descriptions of 
sufferings, fears and horrors (Kommunist, 1964, No. 5, page 73). 


Kommunist vooruzbennykb sil (1964, No. 10, page 24) wrote: 


K. Vorobev’s story “Killed Near Moscow,” for example, published last year 
‘in the-journal Novy mir, contains similar one-sided and: ‘hackneyed descriptions of 
wartime events. The author apparently saw nothing’ in war besides fire, terror, 
tremendous destruction and human suffering. The story is full of terrifying natural- 
istic scenes. . . . There are also sọlid grounds for criticizing A. Zlobin’s story “The 
Furthest Shore, ” published in ihe journal Molodaya gvardiya. Inert, frightened 
characters and a deliberate emphasis on the chaotic (stikbésnoye) nature of combat 
operations and the fatal resignation of the men—this 1s what hits the reader in the eye. 


. On the same page, modern Soviet literature is criticized for its “abstract, 
pacifist rejection of war” and the following wotds of Defense Minister Marshal 
R. Y. Malinovsky, spoken at a meeting with writers and artists in February 
1964, quoted: 


‘Is it correct to depict the war waged by our people as a mere collection of horrors 
and deprivations and to portray insignificant, confused people ın naturalistic detail? 
We reject such a one-sided approach to an important subject. 


At the same time, Soviet military psychologists are in a difficult position, 
since Khrushchev himself never tires of describing a future world war as a catas- 
trophe forall mankind. The political leaders of the armed forces evidently consider 
that such words are discouraging Soviet soldiers and destroying their fighting 
spirit, since political instructors in the army are urged to explain “problems of 
war and peace” to the soldiers “skillfully” and to avoid “oversimplification in the 
- treatment of these problems. ”: they should neither underestimate the “danger 
of aggression” nor overestimate the strength of the enemy, for this results in a 
“lack of faith in one’s own strength” (Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, 1963, No. 24, 
page 13). 

k Political instrúctors are exhorted to dò all Tey can to “educate personnel 
in a spirit of fierce hatred toward the imperialists” (Kommunist vooruzhennykb sil, 
1964, No. 6, page 4) and in particular toward the USA: 


American imperialism is the stronghold of international reaction and the center 
of military provocations. Fattened on the blood of the peoples and on military 
supply deals, it has turned into an international gendarme and exploiter. During 
World War II, when millions of people died at the front, the American imperualists 
put 114 thousand million dollars in eet pockets (Kom munist vooruxhennykb sil, 1964, 
No. 6, page 11). 

. It is significant that Soviet solide are to bè auahi to hate the ordinary US 
fighting man and not only the US. politician and businessman. Kommunist vooruz- 
bennykh sil (1963, No. 23, page.68) tells propaganda workers to convince the sol- 


diers of the “gulf separating people brought up under capitalism from people in 
a socialist society” and paints the following lurid picture of the US soldier: 
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: Under the present conditions of the general crisis of capitalism, the misanthropic 
essence of bourgeois morality appears in an even more repulsive light. An example 
is the fierce hatred of the ruling classes of the USA towazd everything progressive, 
their anti-Communism, ‘violent racism and fascism. The soldiers and officers of the 

` American army are educated in complete accordance with the bestial laws of the 
capitalist jangle. The entire history of the USA is an unintérrupted chain of predatory . 
wars and shameless plunderings of other peoples. From 1776 to 1900; the American 
army took part in 114 wars which, as a general rule, bore the nature of colonial 
expeditions and consisted in ruthless extermination of the unarmed population. . 

The American imperialists, realize that the soldiers must undergo ideological 
treatment if they are to be sent to fight for intérests which are foreign to them. The 
main purpose of this treatment is to turn the soldiers into professional, murderers 
and oppressors and to imbue them with the most savage and base instincts, with a 
desire to exterminate ruthlessly entire peoples and countries. “Murder—that 1s our 
method of improving the race,” proclaims American journalist J. Wallace, “other 
peoples may have other systems, but our system is muzder.” That is why blood 
flows everywhere where an American soldier treads:. They are the eed footprints 
of bloody imperialism (page 73). 


Similar examples of such anti- "American propaganda are to be found in other 
issues of the journal (1963, No. 21, pages 66—67 ; 1964, No. 9, pages 74—79). 


The sharpening conflict with Communist China is also compelling the Soviet 
leaders to face the possibility that the incteasingly numerous incidents on the 
Soviet-Chinese frontier may one day erupt into an armed conflict between the 
two countries. In April and May of this year, meetings of active Party workers 
were held in all military districts, garrisons and fleets to discuss the “tasks of the 
armed forces arising from the decision of the February plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on the Sino- 
Soviet conflict.” At these meetings, Khrushchev’s policies were supported and 
those of Peking condemned. At a meeting of active Party workers of the Pacific 
Fleet, held at Vladivostok, the “Central Committee of the Communist Party of 

- the Soviet Union and Khrushchev personally’ ’ were assured that the “Communists _ 
of the Pacific Ocean,” who were “serving on the frontier with China,” would 
continue to be a “loyal arid reliable military, detachment” (Eramaa zvezda, 
April 11, 1964). ' 


_ At the same time, there appear to be certain differences of opinion in the Soviet 
High Command on whether Khrushchev’s policy in the Sino-Soviet conflict 
should be supported and that of Peking condemned entirely without question. 
Meetings held in military units on this subject reveal varying degrees of support 
or condemnation, while in some cases Peking was not criticized at all. For example, 
the account of a meeting of Party activists of the Military Academy of the General 
Staff contained no accusations of Peking, even though Marshal M. Zakbarov 
gave a speech in which he assured the Party that the “Communists of the ‘Academy 
will not leave the true path” (Krasnaya zvezda, April 22, 1964). 


The Sino-Soviet conflict was also reflected in the publication: of photographs 
by Krasnaya zvezda on 3 June 16, 1964, showing Soviet tank units on maneuvers 
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in the quicksands of the Kara-Kum EN in the Turkestan Military District. A 
caption reminded the reader that the desert had been dead land for a thousand 
years, and that “even the caravans did not get as far as the tankmen have today.” 


The “moral and political” state of young Soviet soldiers is certainly not 
improved by poor living conditions in the army and by such practices as the 
recruitment of “volunteers” from among soldiers about to be demobilized for 
work on the virgin lands or on construction projects in remote areas of the coun- 
try. In recent years, such recruitment has been on a very large scale. Kommunist 
vooruzhennykh sil (1964, No. 3, page 6) wrote that “‘in the last five years alone about 
600,000 demobilized soldiers and sailors have left for the country’s shock con- 
struction projects and for the virgin lands.” On May 13, 1964, Krasnaya zvezda 
described how these “volunteers” were being sent to the toughest sectors of the 
“labor front”. The newspaper spoke of a party of 2,000 young demobilized 
soldiers who were returning “not to the native parts for which they had been 
pining throughout the difficult years of military service, but to the forward line 
of the labor front,” and admitted that there were frequent cases of defection. 


- The Soviet press also speaks of the widespread theft of state property and the 
shortage of “consumer goods” in the Soviet army. Kommunist voornzhennykh sil 
(1964, No. 2, page 10), for example, complained that 


. insufficient attention is being paid to organizing the supply of personnel in 
certain remote garrisons with consumer goods. Sometimes even such vital necessities 
as salt, kerosene, matches, sugar, etc., are lacking. 


The same journal (1964, No. 8, page 51) also admitted that 


. Serious concern is being caused by cases of theft and spoilage of food. Individual 
commanders, political workers and administrative personnel are not attaching 
fundamental importance to cases of loss and theft of food, as well as its misuse, and 

‘are not taking decisive measures to preclude and eliminate these disgraceful occur- 
rences. 


About a year ago, so-called pubera of Party and state control” were 
set up throughout the Soviet army on the basis of a resolution passed by the 
Party Central Committee in November 1962. The ‘principal function of these 
organs is to act as “reliable helpers” of commanders and Party workers in the 
“campaign against theft, embezzlement, mismanagement, extravagance and abuse 
of authority” (Krasnaya zvezda, April 30, 1964). The Party and state control 
group of the Taman Guards Division permanently garrisoned in Moscow even 
submitted a report recently to A. N. Shelepin, Chairman of the Committee for 

‘Party and State Control. It may be supposed that if such stringent control is con- 
sidered necessary in an élite guards division in Moscow it must be even more 
necessary in units farther from the capital. 

Ever since 1957, when Marshal Zhukov was removed from the position of 
Defense Minister, the Soviet leaders have been constantly increasing the Party’s 
say in the political and military training of the Soviet armed forces. Kommunist 
vooruzhennykh sil (1964, No. 6, page 70) wrote: 
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The control over Party-political work ın ‘the armed forces of the USSR is _ 
- exercized by the Central Committee of ‘the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
via the Central Political Department of the Soviet SR and Nen which has the 
status of a department of tke. Central Committee. . 


At the same time, it is interesting to note that the Head of is Central, Political 
-Department of the Army and Navy, General of the Army A. A. Yepishev, does 


not have supreme control over the political life of the Soviet army ‘and navy, . ~ 


_ since a’ “Bureau of the Central Political Department” was set up recently on the 
basis of a resolution by the Party Céntral Committee in order to “intensify the 
collectivity of Party- -political work” in the two services (Kommunist vooruzhennykh ` 
sil, 1964, No. 7, » Page 44). In the previous number (No. 6, page 70), the’ journal 
explained that the decisions of this Bureau were taken on the basis of a pacar 
vote and implemented by the Girectives and instructions of the head oF the Central 
Political Department. 
These measures, aimed at ER A control over the highest NE for ` 
. political control of the army and navy, are presumably i in answer to the unsatis- 
factory state of political training in the two services. In‘a leading article, Kommunist 
vooruzhennykh sil (1964, No..8, page 4) recently remarked: ' : 
: Unfortunately the lectures, as wéll as the instruction given by the group leaders, 
frequently bear the stamp of such indifference and dryness that even correctly 
expressed ideas “do not get over to” the listeners and do not arouse their attention. 
In a previous leading article (1964, No. 6), the same journal said that the ’ 
f B and decisions of the Party should be explained with reference to the partic- 


’ ùlartasks of the unit concerned, that the main task should be to “set the soldiers’ 


hearts on fire.” At the same time, it was ‘admitted that ‘“‘there are serious short- 
comings in mass agitation work,” that “the necessary militancy in the fight against’ 
the bourgeois ideology is sometimes lacking” and that many vital tasks of political 
' propaganda work were not being solved satisfactorily (pages 3-4): On May 16, 
1964, Krasnaya zvezda spoke of army propaganda workers who were nothing more 
than “indifferent ignoramuses” always ready to “mouth truisms.”” Ga 
the newspaper: 

ee repeat with inexplicable persistence things which everyone kiowsa anyway. ` 

. Are they fighting men? No, they are opportunists, parasites (prifipaly). All they 

can do is to borrow other people’ s ideas and ‘tailor quotations. 


The newspaper also criticized those: propaganda workers who merely adapt 
' themselves to the prevailing moods of the soldiérs and tamely agree with their 
complaints instead of trying to influence them constructively. 
‘The Soviet press also criticizes shortcomings in the recruitment of new Party 
membi th Writes Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil : 
_ it would be incorrect to say that everything necessary 1s being done ın the Party 
organization to solve successfully problems connected with recruitment into the 
ranks of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. There are grave shortcomings 


1a this important matter. Certain committees, bureaus, secretaries and Party group 
organizations are not paying sufficient attention to organizational and educational 
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_ work with non- -Party activists, badly analyze -the distribution of Party strength, 
. and do not see to it that Communists are on all sectors and ed their influence 
~ to all personnel (1964, No. 10, page 11). 
In'an earlier issue (1964, No. 3, page 22), the journal noted ais 
. discussiori of the state of internal Party work showed that certain Party organi- 
i zations are not paying due attention to the stability... of Party groups. In many 
places, the political organs and Party committees are laxly administering recruit- 
ment into the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. As a result, certain Party 
organizations are not growing fast enough. 
. Kommunist vooruzbennykh sil also pointed out that other: ‘Party organizations 
were going to the opposite extreme and: concentrating on quantity at the expense 
of quality. The journal called on Party commissions to “preserve the purity and 
staunchness of ho Party ranks,’ (1964, No. 8, page 47) and expressed regret that 
“certain Party organizations are lowering their demands in respect to those j joining 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, ina rush to recruit as many as possible” 
(1964, No. 10, page 11). 


In an attempt to improve: Party work i in army units, the political leaders of. 
the army haye replaced large numbers of minor Party officials. Kommunist vooruz- 
| hennykb sil wrote: ` Lee 

At the last elections, 70 percent of the staff of Party group organizations were 
replaced, 65 percent of the secretaries of the Party organizations of sub-units and 

_ 68 percent of the secretaries of primary organizations. Over half the staff of the 

Party committees was replaced (1964, No. 7, page 41). 

‘Tt should, however, be remembered that even in 1961, at the T'wenty-Second 
Party Congress, Marshal F. I. Golikov, then Head of the Central Political Depart- 
“ment of the Army and Navy, announced that similar defects in Party work had been 
overcomé, As we have seen, despite the change of personnel, these defects persist. 

l At the-same time, it would appear that there’ i is a greater need for a purge 
“among senior military commanders than among minor Party officials, since 
the “orthodox”. commander, whose conservative, Stalinist political and military 
_ views contrast with the liberal and up-to-date views of the young officers and 
‘men (the Soviet armed forces have not been spared the “father and sons” problem 
‘ of Soviet society in general), is still making his presence felt. Kommunist vooruzhen- 
nykh sil (1964, No. 1, page 31) admitted that “senior commanders and political 
'_, workers, as well as engineers, are still out of touch with the bulk of servicemen; 
` they are unaware of their moods and requirements.” Writing in the sime journal 

(1964, No. 4, pages 19—24), Marshal S. S. Biryuzov declared that 
. there must be no place behind rockets for people who apply the old measures 
to the new means of warfare . .. on no account can we tolerate any kiad of inertia 
in the mastery’ of all that' is new and progressive in the art of war... among the, 
troops there are still those who cling to the obsolete by force of habit, who do not 
notice the new... . We must decisively eradicate stereotyped thinking and action in 

“officers, including generals, as well as adherence to old operational plans and tactics. 

In an article published ‘in Krasnaya zvezda on April 28, 1964, Marshal Biryuzov 
blamed the lack of initiative in army commanders on the cult of Stalin: i 


i 
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The bitter fruits of the period’ of Stalin’s personality cult are still making them- 
selves felt. Some commanders sull retain the habit of waiting for instructions 
“from above” on matters which are perfectly clear anyway. Our Party is ruthlessly 
fighting against such attitudes among Party and administrative wore they [the 
attitudes] must be eliminated in our army too. 


At the same time, Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil (1964, No. 8, page 45) attacked > 
those generals who, trusting blindly in the authority which they enjoyed as a result © 
of past services, were hindering the development of the Soviet army. The journal ; 
admitted thar “some servicemen are still living with outmoded ideas” and 
warned that “adherénce to that which is old acts as a brake in all spheres of human 
activity, but is particularly dangerous in military affairs.” 


Nevertheless, despite the fierce campaign against the ‘ ‘otthodox” commanders 
(many of whom have been relegated to purely honorary posts), they still form a 
powerful “caste” whose influence apparently even extends to government policy. 
Many of these officers are able to retain their positions in the face of severe critic- 
ism simply because they have good connections in high places, as recent issues _ 
of Krasnaya zvezda testify. Kommunist vooruzhennykb sil described the situation in 
the following words:. 


Cases occur when_officers and generals are chosen not for their political and 
professional qualities but on the basis of friendly relations, personal ties and past 
service acquaintance. Of course, such an approach to the promotion.of cadres does 
great harm and gives rise to unscrupulous and obsequious behavior on the part of- 
some officers and generals ta the superiors patronizing them and to a certain degree 
holds up the promotion of younger and more deserving candidates. Certain posts 

continue to be occupied by persons who because of their age, health and training are. 

in no state to achieve a profound mastery of complex war matériel, who obviously: 
fail to meet the present demands of military development and who, as a result, are 
not fully competent to command the sectors entrusted to taem. . . some officers and 
generals commit immoral acts, abuse their authority, display arrogance and conceit, 
neglect their duties and tolerate carelessness, complacency and a loss of vigilance. 


There is still opposition in certain military districts to Khrushchev’s methods 
of exercizing “collective” control over ie Soviet armed forces, described by 
Marshal Malinovsky as follows: 


Before deciding this or that question, before ae any practical decision on it, 
the members of the Central Committee, the members of the Presidium of the Central: 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, study in detail the state’ of 
affairs in the army and navy, urgent tasks concerning the strengthening of the coun- | 
try’s defensive power and vital problems of military development and confer with 
the leading military cadres. Only then is a concrete decision made (. rae zvezda, 
April 17, 1964). 


The conflict between the orthodox circles in te Soviet military leadership 
and the progressive young cadres, who are of a high educational level and are 
under the influence of the military “revolution,” constitutes a threat to the 
Kremlin. 

Y. Marin 


CHRONICLE or EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


'. July 1964 


1 Announcement that 700-kilometer-long Makat- 
Aktau railroad line now open to traffic. 


Launching of Soviet‘ artificial Earth aca 


“Kosmos-34.” 


2 Announcement that State Consninee for 


Cinematography and organizing committee 


of USSR Union of Cinematographic Workers’ 


have decided, to renew biannual all-Union 
film festivals, the 1964 festival to be held in 


Leningrad. 


Arrival in Moscow of delegations of Japanese 
Socialist Party and Japanese journalists. 


Publication of Soviet-Indonestan communi- 


qué in connection with visit to Indonesia from 
June 22 to July 2 of Supreme Soviet delega- 
tion under First Deputy Chairman of USSR 
Council of Ministers A. I.-Mikoyan. 


In accordance with a Danish suggestion, 
representatives of the Danish Foreign Ministry 
and Danish State Archives on the one hand 

‘ and of the Soviet Foreign Ministry and Main 
Archives Department on the other discuss 
organization of exchange of photocopies of 
historical documents to enable Soviet and 

. Danish scholars to study 500-year-long history 

of peaceful relations between the two countries. 


4 Publication of Soviet-Norwegian communiqué 
in connection with Khrushchev’s visit to 
Norway. 

Announcement that Syrian Communist 
Party delegation has arrived in Moscow at 
invitation of Party Central Committee. 

- Death of poet, children’s writer and trans- 
© lator Samuil Marshak. 

Agreement signed in’ Nicosia under which 
“USSR is to supply Cyprus with 400,000 tons 
of petroleum products for its electric power 
` stations during the period 1964—67 and receive 
wines and spirits ın exchange. 

Opening in Moscow University of Sixth 


International Schoolchildren’s Olympiad, in | 


which 8-man teams from Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Eastern Germany, Mongolia, Poland, Rumania, 
the USSR, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
are to participate. By order of USSR Minister 
of Higher and Special Secondary Education, 


` Soviet participants are to be admitted to 


: physics and mathematics divisions withdut 
being examined. ` 


5 Nine new full members and 5 corresponding 


members elected at general meeting of V. I 


. Lenin All-Union Academy of Agncultural 
, Sciences. - 


Porcelain factory to produce 3,000,000 items 
of. crockery per year goes ito operation at 
Borisoglebsk. 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow from Scan- 
dinavia. . 

Publication of Soviet UN delegation’s state- 
ment on Congo. . 

Delegation of Central Committee of Ruma- 
man Workers’ Party arrives in Moscow on 
friendly visit. 

Good-will mission from Islamic Republic 
of Mauritania, headed by its Foreign Affairs 
Minster, arrives in Moscow. 


7 Dutch Foreign Minister Luns arrives in Mos- 


cow at invitation of Soviet Foreign Minister 
A. A. Gromyko. 

General secretary of permanent secretariat 
of Afro-Astan Solidarity arrives in Moscow 
at invitation of Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee, 

Announcement that plenary session of 
USSR Supreme Court was held under charr- 
manship of A. F. Gorkin. Report of chairman 


of Court’s judicial college for criminal affairs 
„on college’s activities discussed. 


Algerian-Soviet agreement on economic 
and technical cooperation signed in Algiers. 
USSR to present Algeria with petroleum and 
gas institute (for 1,000 students) and technical 
college, accept 65 Algerian students annually 
for study“in Soviet higher educational institu- 
tions, and assist in construction of metallur- 
gical plant. 

One-hundred-and-twelve young Soviet 
volunteers arrive in Algeria to assist in recon- 
struction of Algerian villages destroyed dunng 
wer. 

Publication of Khrushchev’s reply to letter 
of National Committee of Italian Peace 
Movement. 
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Announcement that representatives of US i 


public and religious organizations have arrived 
in Moscow at invitation of Soviet Committee 
for the Defense of Peace. 


Publication of Khrushchev’s speech in honor 
of graduates from military academies. 


Khrushchev receives Afghan military delega- ' 


` tion, headed by Afghan National Defense 


11 


Minister. 


"10 First Deputy Chairman of USSR’ Council of ' : 
16 


Ministers A. N. Kosygin receives Minister of 
Public Building and Works of Great Britain, 
Geoffrey Rippon, to discuss technical co- 
operation. 

Announcement that international forum on 
concrete, attended by representatives from 
30 countries, has been convened in Moscow. 


Rich petroleum deposit discovered 200 kilo- 


meters south-west of Ust-Balyk. 

Mikoyan receives First Deputy | Prime 
Minister and Foreign Affairs Minster of 
Indonesia, Dr. Subandrio, in Moscow at 
invitation of Soviet government. 

Artificial Earth satellites “Elektron-3” and 


“Elektron” launched by a single rocket . 


into two different orbits to study the upper 
layers of the Earth’s atmosphere. 


Meeting of the Councils of Elders ‘of the 


Council of the Union and the Council of 


Nationalities of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
opens in Moscow. 


Soviet government sends notes of protest’ 
to US, British, Italian, Dutch, Turkish,: 


Greek and West German governments in 
connection with preparations for the trial 
voyage of the US mussile-carrying destroyer 
“Biddle” with its multilateral aew, from 
these, countries. 


13 Fourth session of USSR Supreme Soviet 


opens. Khrushchev delivers report “On Meas- 
ures to Execute the Program of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in the Sphere of 
Improving the People’s Welfare.” 

First Deputy Defense Minister Marshal 
A.A. Grechko receives Commander in Chief 
of Indonesian Land Forces, Lieutenant 
General Achmed Yani, who 1s accompanying 


» Dr. Subandrio. 


Sessions of the Council of the Union and 
the Council of Nattonalities of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet held in Moscow. ‘ 
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15 Launching of Soviet- artificial Barth satellite 


“Kosmos-35.” 

Large-scale staff exercises of Czech and 
Soviet armies held in Czechoslovakia under 
command of Commanderin Chief of Warsaw 
Pact Forces and USSR First Deputy Defense 
Minister, Marshal A. A. Grechko, and with 
participation of Chief of Staff of Warsaw Pact 
Forces, General of the Army P. I. Batov, and 
Commander ın Chief of USSR Anti-Aircraft 
Troops, Air Marshal Y. A. Sudets. 


Constitutional Commission elected by USSR 
Supreme Soviet to prepare draft of new Soviet 
Constitution and having Khrushchev as its 
chairman holcs a regular meeting. 

Announcement that town of Chistyakovo 
in Donets Oblast to be renamed Torez ia 
honor of late French Communist Party leader 
Maurice Thorez. 

Supreme Soviet passes laws “On. Pensions 
and Benefits for Kolkhoz Members” and 
“On Increasing the Wages of Workers in 
Education, Health, the Housing and Com- 
munal Economy, Trade, Public Catering and 


` Other Branches of the National Economy 


17 


Directly Serving the Population.” 


Publication of Soviet Party Central Com- 
mittee’s letter of June 15 to Chinese. Party 
Central Committee. 

Indian Educetion Minister arrtves in Mos- 
cow at invitation of State Committee for 
Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries and 
Ministry of Higher and Special Secondary 
Education, 


18 Isvestia editor A.I. Adzhube: and Janstia 


commentators N. Y. Polyanov and V. V. 
Lednev leave USSR for Western Germany at 


~ invitation of -hree West German newspapers. 
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Publication of Soviet governmental state- 
ment in reply to US, British and French 
reaction to Sovict-East German treaty of 
friendship, mutaal aid and cooperation signed 
in Moscow on June 12, 

Metallurgist’s Day. 


Khrushchev and wife leave Moscow for War- 
saw to attend celebrations of twentieth anni- 
versary of Polish People’s Republic. 

Announcement that 361-kilometer-long 
Volga-Baltic ship canal has been completed, 
thereby linking the White, Baltic, Caspian, 
Black and Azov Seas. 


1 
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22 Announcement that 
Repair Plant has been put into operation. 


“23 Announcement that Chairman of the Senate 


Foreign Affairs Commission of the Uruguayan 
General Assembly hes arrived in the USSR. 


Publication of Central Statistical Authority’ 8 
report on fulfillment of state plan for develop- 
ment of Soviet national economy im first 
quarter of 1964. : 
' Installation for producing plasma ‘with a 
temperature of’ over 100 million degrees 
Centigrade built ın Nuclear Physics Institute 
of Siberian Department of USSR Academy of 
Sciences. Two working models sent to Geneva 
for Internetional Conference on the Peaceful 
Use of Atomic Energy. 

Radio station “Progress,” to provide Latin 
America with news of the public, economic 
and cultural life of the USSR, set up in Moscow 
by Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship 
and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries 
(the initiating body), Union of Journalists 
of the USSR, “Novosti” press agency, Union 
of Writers of the USSR, Union of Composers 
of the USSR, All-Union Society “Znanie” 
and other ‘ public organizations. Writer A. 
_ Sofronov elected board chairman, and journal- 
ist L. Talanov'editor, of the radio station. 


24 Sakhalin, Far East and Kamchatka steam 


navigation systems reconstituted as Far East 
steam navigation system with its center in 
Vladivostok. 
Broadened meeting of Presidium of Al- 
' Union Central Council of Trade Unions held 
to discuss results of last session of Supreme 
Soviet. ‘ 

Session of Presidium of Council of Ministers 
held under chairmanship of Khrushchev to 
discuss the drafting of a plan for the develop- 
ment of the national economy in the period 
1966—70. 

Announcement that first-ever exhibition of 
publications on USSR to be held in Australia 
has been opened in Sydney University. 


25 Publication of TASS statement on US agree- 


ment to make certain information on atomic’ 


weapons available to NATO, 


26 Soviet Navy Day. 


Fourth meeting of Soviet and US public 
figures begins in Leningrad. 
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Kurgan Automobile 27 Publication of Soviet government’s proposal 


to convene new international conference on 
Laos.. $ i : 

British Labor Ministry delegation led by 
„Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
‘Labor W. S.I. Whitelaw arrives in Moscow 
at invitation of USSR State Committee for 
Labor and Wages. 

British Foreign Minister R. A. Butler arrives 
in Moscow at invitation of Soviet Foreign 
Minister A. A. Gromyko. 


28 Announcement that USSR Supreme Soviet 


Presidium has reconstituted Main Department 
of Civil Air Fleet under the USSR Council of 
Ministerg as the All-Union Ministry of Civil 
Aviation of the USSR in order to improve 


‘administration of Civil Air Fleet and further 


the development of civil aviation in the USSR. 


UN Secretary General U Thant arrives in 
Moscow at invitation of Soviet government. 

USSR Council of Ministers passes decree 
“On the Provision of Pensions and Social 
Insurance for Kolkoz Chairmen, Spectalists 
and -Machine Operators,” to come into effect 
on October 1, 1964. 

Meeting of workers in the printing and 
publishing industry and the book trade held 
in USSR State Press Committee. Report 
delivered by Committee’s Chairman, P. K. 
Romanov. 

Announcement that Deputy Chairman of 
State Committee for Foreign Econoniic 


_ Relations, A. I. Alikhanov, has arrtved in 


Mogadiscio to present Somali government 
with hospital in Uoghide, a gift from the 
Soviet government. Group of Soviet doctors 
also sent to this hospital. 


Announcement that construction of Lukoml 
State District Power Station, to be the largest 


` in Belorussia, has been started. 


30 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth’ satellite 


“Kosmos-36.” 


Termination in Moscow of all-Union 
meeting of investigators in organs of the 
State Prosecutor’s Office and organs for the 
preservation of public order, convened by 
State Prosecutor’s Office. 


31 Delegation of Sudanese Union Party of Repub- 


lic of Mali arrives in Moscow at invitation of 
Soviet Party Central Committee. 
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Changes and'Appointments ` 
4 V. V. Snegirey appointed Soviet Ambassador 
to the Federal Republic of Cameroon. 


15 N. F. Chistyakov elected: member of USSR 
Supreme Court. i 
A.I, Mikoyan relieved of duties of First 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers and 
“elected Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium, 
replacing L. L Brezhnev, who is to concentrate 
on work in Party Central Comthiztee. 


` 17 A. S. Boldyrey relieved of duties of Chairman . 


of RSFSR State Committee for Building 
Affairs in coanection with his transfer to other 
work. 
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19 Admiral V. A. Kasatonov mentioned for first 
time as First Deputy Commander in Chief of 
Soviet Navy. ` ; : 

21 LS. Spitsky appointed Soviet Ambassador to 

` the Republic of Congo (Brazzaville). 


23 S. P. Dyukarev appointed Soviet Ambassador 
_ to Somala, replacing’. G, I. Fomin, who 1s 
transferred to other work. 


26 Vice. Admiral S. M. Loboy mentioned for ` 
first time as Commander of Northern Fleet. - 


28 Colonel General P. N. Lashchenko mentioned 


for first’ time as Commander of Carpathian 
Military District. , 


IN STITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Current Bighiems of Soviet Internal Policy 


-~ ` On-July 13 and 14 of this 3 year, ‘ths Institute for the Study of the USSR held 

its Sixteenth Annual Conference „in Munich, on the subject “Current Problems 
of Soviet Internal Policy.” It was attended by about one hundred students .of 
. Soviet affairs from various countries of the free world, including émigrés from 
, Eastern Europe, as well as by a members of the Institute and 
members of its regular staff. 


The work of preparatory organization had been conducted by the chairman 
of the Institute’s Learned Council, ‘Tamurbek Davletshin, who, opening the 
conference, pointed out that it was taking place one decade after the reorgani- 
zation and reconstitution of the Institute in 1954. The practical realization of the 
task of building Communism in the USSR, he said, was evidently necessitating 
some deviation from the canons of Marxism-Leninism, and the purpose of the 
papers to be presented at the conference was, by examining various aspects of 
_ „this process, to provide a general picture of the Soviet Union’s domestic affairs 

‘as they stand at present. 


Welcoming- those present, Institute Director De Heinrich Schulz remarked 
that in view of the impossibility of covering the entire field the subjects chosen 
for the five principal papers had been restricted to the most topical problems. 
` Following the practice of recent years, the conference devoted most of its time 
to the discussion of these papers, which themselves were nòt read during the 
proceedings but were distributed beforehand among those taking part. 


The first paper to be'discussed was that by Dr. Hans Raupach, Professor of 
East European Economy and Society at Munich University and Director of the 
Osteuropa+Institut, Munich, on “Problems of Production and Distribution on 
the Road to Communism,” in which the author, dealing with the goals set by’ 

. the new Party Program, concentrated on their-qualitative rather than quantitative 
aspect. He pointed out that the levels' of production set forth as goals to be 
attained: by 1980 in order to secure an “abundance” of goods for the Soviet 
population. took no account of the population increase of forty million to be 

` expected during this'period, and added that probably even the Kremlin leaders 
scarcely believed in the reglization of this “abundance” by 1980. It did not seem 
likely, he said, that the growing discrepancy between the income of the popula- 

- tion and the chronic lag in the production of consumer goods, a discrepancy that 
was enhanced by the government’s policy of encouraging material incentives, 

-would be removed in the decades lying immediately ahead. The speaker was 
„particularly skeptical -with regard to the prospects of fulfilling the plans -for agri- 
culture: the merging of kolkhoz and sovkhoz property and the complete assimila- 

' tion of economic and social conditions in urban and rural areas during the next 

twenty years were for him a mere illusion. He pointed out the continuing im- 
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’ portance of the private sector of agriculture for the maintenance of uninterrupted 
supplies of produce to the urban population. As a result of all this, the realization 
of Marx’s promise, of “distribution according to one’s needs,” the aspiration of 
the poverty-stricken classes of the last century, would be very difficult. The 
education of the New Man of Communist society, for whom work will be the 
“primary necessity of life” and who will be satisfied with the material and spiritual 
goods meted out to him “according to his needs,” was < pure Utopia. 


. In the ensuing discussion, Dr. Bilinsky conveyed some interesting information 
on Soviet attempts to calculate prices according to objective economic demand. 
_Sergei Voronitsyn drew attention to the division of Soviet society into classes, 
in particular to the emergence of a middle class that was’ very independently- 
minded and ambitious, and expressed the yiew that the Soviet Party leaders 
might have to modify the T'wenty-Year Plan as a result. Roman Zybenko set 
forth the considerations on the basis of which he regarced the tasks set by the 
new Party Program as impossible within the two decades laid down. 


Yury Dikov said that in his view complete automation and complex mechani- 
zation were scarcely possible in Soviet industry and particularly in agriculture. 
The further intensification of production by, means of increased productivity of 
labor was also extremely difficult: the movement of “shockworkers of Communist 
labor” had virtually collapsed. Hence the difficulty of achieving Communism, ' 
which according to the new Party Program could only be realized if consumer 
goods were in plentiful supply. 


In a brief but pointed speech, Herman Akhminov stressed that TE meee 
to build Communism in the USSR would proceed in one form or another. 
totalitarian state, it was sufficient to impress upon the population, by the ee 
priate means, that a complete “abundance” of material and spiritual goods had 

already been achieved. 


* 


The second paper was by T. Davletshin, on “The Soviet Conception of the 
State Belonging to All the People.” The speaker observed that the idea of a 
“state of all the people” (obshchenarodnoye gosudarstvo) was by no means an essential 
part of Marx’s teaching. It was, in fact, suggested by Ferdinand Lassalle, -but 
rejected by Marx and Engels as ‘being opportunistic. During the early stages of 
‘ Sovietizing the eastern egion of Russia, Lenia had occasionally made use of the 
form of “people’s state”; but Soviet theoreticians had always emphasized that 
this form was merely a transition to the dictatorship of the proletariat. Now, 
despite classical Marxism-Leninism, the “state ‘of all the people” was being 
proclaimed as the highest stage and universal form of the socialist state. The- 
reasons for the adoption of this idea instead of that of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat lay, not in a genuine change of views, but in the fact that the latter 
had become a serious obstacle, not only to the development of Soviet society, but 
also to the success of Soviet foreign policy, specifically “peaceful coexistence” 
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and the USSR’s relations with the ecw independent states of Asia and Africa 
and the Western powers. 


This development signified a change in the ideological basis of the theory of 
‘the Soviet state; in fact, however, the new Soviet idea had nothing in common 
with a.parliamentary democratic regime. The Soviet conception of law as the 
instrument of policy remained unchanged; the Soviet government continued to 
have no mandate from the people, and consequently was not subject to its control; 
the principle of “democratic centralism” had been retained; finally, it remained 
to be pointed out that the theory of the withering away of the state is today pre- 
sented by Soviet ideologists as a thing of the past and is indirectly iar 
altogether. 


In the ensuing discussion, two main’ tienda were to be observed. Many 
speakers took the view that the change meant merely “old wine in new bottles,” 
that neither on the theoretical nor on the practical level was any real change 
possible. A. Karavayev observed that the change was merely from one fiction to 
another. Dr. Bolko von-Richthofen observed that even the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, strictly speaking, had not existed in the USSR and that the theoretical 
transition to the new formula was merely a tactical step to gain time and further 
consolidate the power of the Party. Mr. Dikov, taking up a somewhat different 
point of view, suggested that if it were really only a case of “old wine in new 
bottles,” the Chinese Communist leaders would not have protested so strongly 
against the new Soviet concept; they were already talking about the tendency fo 
Soviet society to turn “bourgeois” and of the Soviet state to return to capitalism. 
Mr. Dikov emphasized that in his view the adoption of the new formula was a 
concession to processes at work within Soviet society, a concession that would 
have far-reaching consequences. Theodor Arnold, reviewing the various Soviet 
concepts of the state that have been adopted in the past and the reasons for their 
adoption, pointed out that Lenin himself substituted the idea of a dictatorship 
of the Party for that of the dictatorship of the proletariat. In his concluding 
speech, Mr. Davletshin stressed once more that the adoption of the new term was 
~ no mere play with words but a real change of ideas which was bound to happen 
and which opened the door to a certain degree of democratization. 


‘The third paper was presented by Yury Pismenny, of the Institute’s research 
staff, on “The Problem of Educating the ‘New Man’” The speaker maintained 
that this problem should not be regarded-in isolation from other developments 
characteristic of the present age. At the same time, it had its peculiar features: 
the Soviet leaders had worked out a detailed plan fot its realization, for the New 
Man was essential for the creation of the “material and technical basis” and the- 
“material and technical basis” essential for the education of the New Man, and 
both essential for the building of Communism. The features of the New Man 
were: a “scientific” Weltanschauung, a “new” attitude to work, loyalty to the Com- 
munist ethic, proletarian internationalism, socialist patriotism, freedom from all 
survivals of capitalism and an immunity to “bourgeois” or Western ideology. 
In other words, said Mr. Pismenny, the New Man must be an “all-round person- 
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ality.” In practice, however, progress toward this goal was slow: neither in Soviet 
literature nor, apparently, in Soviet life was the “all-round personality” especially 
in evidence. Of course, the present younger generation in the USSR—as else- 
_ where—differed considerably from its predecessors, but it by no means resembled: 

the artificially constructed ideal of the Soviet leaders. In general, he said, three 
main features were characteristic of this generation in the USSR: (1) an attitude to 
Communism as to some state religion whose rites are to be performed but which 
is itself not necessarily to be believed in; (2) the demand for spiritual and intellec- 
tual freedom and privacy; (3) the desire to be up-to-date in dress, customs, culture 
and even politics, without distinction as to East and West. 


It was this paper that excited the liveliest discussion. Apart from Pavel. 
Zaitsev, who declared that all talk of a*“‘new man” was shere nonsense, most 
speakers agreed that this problem is today perhaps the most important question 
of Soviet internal politics, one on which the future course of the building of 


"Communism depends. Mr. Shubin analysed Khrushchev’s reorganization of the 


educational system. Dr. Martin Stieger treated the problem on a worldwide 
scale, discussing the emergence of a “new Adam.” Mrs: Nadezhda Teodorovich 
gave convincing evidence of a growing religious spirit among the younget 
Soviet generation. Mrs. Irina Bushman said that the rising generation in the 
world was indeed changing, that a keen struggle between East and West was 
going on for the generation of tomorrow. Nationalism was becoming outlived, 
she said, and'the only alternative to an atomic war was tre integration of mankind. 
Despite the plans of the Communist leaders, Soviet youth was developing along 
the same lines: as that in the rest of the world, although it could be said that if 
young people in West wore jeans because they were cheap and comfortable, 
` Soviet youth wore them as a sign of protest against Party criticism. Many speakers 
emphasized the artificiality and unrealistic nature of Soviet ay plans for creating 
the “New Man.” ; 


_ A somewhat discordant note was ‘struck by Hoei Koultchytsky, who 
maintained ‘that the education of the younger generation in the USSR was 
influenced solely by Party propaganda and by the persisting reign of terror, so — 
that it was impossible to’ draw any parallel between education in the East and in 
- the West. These ahd other assertions of Professor Koultchytsky’s were spiritedly 
denied by other speakers, including Dr. von Richthofen and Anthony Adamovich. 
In his concluding speech, Mr. Pismenny stressed again that the outlook of the 
younger generation naturally changes with the times; in the USSR as in the West, 
an important factor today was téchnical progress. 

The first paper to be discussed on the second day of the conference was that 
presented by Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov (Uralov) on “The Communist 
Program for Denationalizing the Nationalities of the USSR.” The Party’s policy 
on the national question within the USSR was-marked, he said, by the absolute - 
priority, it gave to the interests of the metropolis; by its formal acknowledgment 
of the national sovereignty of the Union republics; by its flat rejection of these 
republics’ right to ownership of their own natural resources, and a “‘great-power,” 
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pragmatic approach to the question of the distribution of productive forces and 
financial resources. Such an economic policy was pursued, he said, in order to 
make the national—i.e., the non-Russian—tepublics inviable should they secede 
from the USSR. 


On the present Soviet policy of denationalizing the Soviet nationalities, the 
speaker made the following points: 


1. The “sovereignty” of the Union republics remains a fiction. In matters of 
internal administration, however, some of them enjoy an unwritten right to a 
certain degree of autonomy. Among the national republics, these are the Ukraine, 
Belorussia, Armenia, Georgia and Azerbaidzhan. The other nine are more 
firmly controlled from the center. 


2. At the beginning of the thirties, the Party leaders abandoned their original 
program of removing inequalities among the national republics in the spheres of 
economics and culture; this led to the industrialization of the RSFSR in the first 
place and a neglect of the economic and cultural needs of the outlying national 
republics. Consequently, the economic, social and cultural gap separating the 
Russians from the non-Russian peoples has increased, and the Soviet Communist 
empire now has its own “underdeveloped countries.” 


3. The policy now pursued by the Party leaders is that of making the national 
republics in a sense international, i.e., encouraging the development of Russian 
cities in contrast to “national” villages in-the majority of the Union republics 
and all the autonomous republics. This is being effected by the organized and 
by no means always voluntary migration on a large scale of Russians, Ukrainians 
and Belorussians to regions where new industrial and agricultural enterprises 
are being established. In this way, the local population is being surrounded by a 
leading class of colonists who in the event of an internal political crisis would 
naturally find themselves on the side of the imperialist government. 


4. The policy of “internationalization” is being pursued also in the cultural 
sphere. The former slogan of “culture national in form and socialist in content” 
bas been virtually superseded by that of “culture international in form 
and Communist in content,” whereby “internationalism” means in practice 
Russification. 

5, There is plenty of evidence to suggest that this cultural policy is meeting 
with opposition from Russians, inspired by Russian patriotism, which is not con- 
demned, and from the non-Russian peoples, inspired by their own particular 
patriotism, which is not only condemned but also persecuted. 


6. In the world at large, two processes are at work: in the West, the collapse 
of the great colonial empires has led to the appearance of numerous independent 
states in Asia and Africa, while in the Communist world there has arisen a vast 
Euro-Asian colonial empire, which has included in its sphere of influence a num- 
ber of formerly independent states. The nationality problem becomes more acute 
as time goes on: the leaders of the Kremlin are already aware of the danger of 
being left as the rulers of the only surviving colonial empire in the world. 
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EE a more impassioned eae in his aaa: speech, Mr. 
Avtorkhanov stressed the “virtual cultural discrimination” now being practiced 
in the non-Russian areas of the USSR, and described it as “enforced Russifica- 
tion.” This sally provoked a number of lively contributions from other speakers., 
Mr. Galay, while expressing admiration for Mr. Avtorkhanov’s paper, remarked 
on the discrepancy in tone between it and its author’s words of introduction. 
In the course of Communist attempts to create a single nation in the USSR, it 
was inevitable, he said, that the smaller should become absorbed in the greater. ` 
` This gave rise to the by no means entirely accurate term “Russification.” He 


reminded his hearers that the process of denationalization today affects even that ` 


Soviet nationality that is greatest in numbers—the Russian people. 


The Georgian representative, Mr. Tsintsadze, gave an’ analysis of the universal 
aims of Soviet expansionism. Mrs. Bushman raised the question what would 
happen if the USSR were one day to lose its colonial possessions in Asia: perhaps, 
she said, a federation of its European elements would finally be-admitted into the 
family of Western nations. 


Dr. Stieger and Mr. Dikov foresaw the none-too-distant possibility of an 
accusation of colonialism vis-a-vis the non-Russian Union republics, leveled direct- 
ly at the Kremlin by the Chinese leaders. Together with the centrifugal tenden- 
cies at present to be observed in ‘Comecon, sucha charge might have a disastrous 
effect upon the internal stability of the USSR by stimulating those forces potentially 
capable of working for the disintegration of the Soviet colonial empire. j 


The last paper to be discussed was that presented by Nikolai Galay, the 
Institute’s specialist in Soviet foreign and military affairs and responsible editor 
df the Bulletin, on “The Receding Frontiers of Soviet Internal Policy,” 1 in which 
its author presented the thesis that the sphere of Soviet domestic, or quasi- 
domestic, policy has shrunk during the last ten years through the transition of 
other members of the “socialist” camp from this sphere into that of Soviet 
foreign policy. This process, Mr. Galay maintained, has its roots in the ideological 
sphere, where the emergence of national-Communist tendencies has shown 
ideology to be a two-edged weapon. Originally conceived as a unifying force, the 
Communist ideology has recently been presenting its opposite aspect: ideological 

“sectarianism” is undermining the unity of the Communist bloc, which is con- 
sequently being transformed from a huge Soviet empire into a coalition of 
friendly—and sometimes hostile-Communist states. This contraction of the sphere 
of Soviet quasi-domestic policy has dealt a serious blow at the primacy of Soviet 
domestic over foreign policy. 

A certain democratization of the supreme leadership, said Mr. Galay, may 
be observed in the USSR: Central Committee plenary sessions of a new type, 
more broadly representative than their predecessors and invested with greater 
powers of decision, result in the gathering together of enormous contingents of 
delegates—not always the same ones at every meeting—before whom Khrushchev, 


1 The text of Mr. Galay’s paper is to be published in one of the next issues of the Bulletin. 
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at the head of his supporters, willingly plays the role of people’s tribune. While 
the reshuffling of personnel goes on in the country’s leadership, a new Communist 
privileged class is emerging in opposition to the old clique of Party bureaucrats 
who have lost their revolutionary dynamism. Although it is difficult to predict 
the final result of these contradictory processes, the above-mentioned process 
of democtatization suggests that the days of the Communist oligarchy are 
numbered. This evolution will hardly take place by way of any “manifestoes” 
from above; rather will it be accelerated by pressure from below. 


Mr. Galay’s conception provoked doubts in the minds of a number of speakers, 
who suggested that the narrowing in the sphere of Soviet internal policy to which 
he referred might enable the Soviet leaders to concentrate greater forces in this 
sphere and so strengthen their position for the successful building of a Communist 
society. In his concluding speech, Mr. Galay rejected this view, saying that the 
process he had described showed signs of a dwindling mobilityeor maneuvrability 
on the part of the Soviet leaders in domestic affairs. The trend toward disintegra- 
tion now to be observed in the world situation, he said, presented a greater 
threat to the Soviet totalitarian ‘regime than to the democracies of the free world: 
it was likely to proceed apace in the Communist movement at large and within 
the Soviet Union. The managerial revolution was beginning to devour the Com- 
munist revolution: what was going on today in the world Communist movement 
in general, in the “socialist” camp and in Soviet society in particular, presented 
a very different picture from that which Lenin and Stalin had imagined. 

The conference was closed by Mr. Adamovich, who commented favorably 
on the quality of the papers presented and of the majority of contributions to 
the discussions and also on the organizational measure of ensuring that the 
greater part of the time available was devoted to free discussion. 


Yury Marin 
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Vvepensxy, G. A. Engineer, received technical education in Moscow. Before World War I, 
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Ursan P. Born in Belorussia in 1924. Graduated in history from the University of Louvain in 1954, 
Member of the research staff of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, specializing in Soviet historiog- 
raphy and education, i 


Voronrrsyn, S. Born in 1926 in Yugoslavia. Graduated in 1960 from Frankfurt University in soci- 
ology. Has published work in various journals. Now on the staff of the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR in Munich. 


Marin, Yury. Born in Moscow in 1908. Graduate of military academy. Before World War IL 
civilian instructor of military subjects for part-time trainees. Wartime émigré. Journalist contributing to 
the German and émigré press. 
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ARTICLES 


The Receding Frontiers of Soviet Internal Policy 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


This article is a slightly abridged and condensed version of the author’s report delivered 
at the Institute’s Sixteenth Annual Conference in July on “Current Problems of Soviet 
Internal Policy.” 


The domain of Soviet internal policy has shrunk considerably, as a result 
of the fact that some of its important components now fall under foreign policy. 
‘This means that the former relationship between Soviet internal and foreign 
policy has been disturbed, with consequences for political developments both 
in the USSR and in the Communist camp as a whole. One of the manifestations 
of this process is the present division of the world Communist movement into 
a number of rival warring “sects” and the emergence of a cold East—East conflict 
running parallel to the cold war between Hast and West. A natural result of this 
process is the increasing influence in the USSR of foreign policy, which is already 
beginning to challenge the primacy of internal policy. Until recently, Soviet 
theory and practice had shown that the foreign sector of Soviet policy was 
predetermined by the internal sector, but now the latter is being forced to surren- 
der some of its former sovereignty, as may be seen from bilateral negotiations 
between the Soviet Union and the United States, the conclusion of the partial 
nuclear test ban treaty and the disarmament negotiations. 


In this discussion, we shall try to answer the following questions: 

1. Which basic component has dropped out of the sphere of Soviet internal 
policy? j 

2. What are the causes of the restriction of the sphere of Soviet internal 
. policy? 

3. What are the political consequences of this restriction for future Soviet 
policy? 
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Tt is difficult enough to define tke boundaries of internal policy in general, : 


and not only in respect tothe USSR. Any attempt to break down.an-entity such 
as the policy of a state, where foreign and domestic policy are closely inter- 
. connected and influence each other, is bound to be to some extent artificial and 

_ arbitrary. It often happens that problems which first arose within the domestic 


sphere of some particular state later. provoke international repercussions and so- 


- inevitably become transferred to the sphere of foreign affairs for the state con- 
cerned. The chronicle of every ‘regular session of the United Nations is full of 
such questions that have had international implications, whether of a political, 
cultural or ethical nature. A good example is the Atlantic Charter of World 


War I, which virtually legalized the transfer of a numer of social and cultural l 


. problems’ from the level of national domestic policy to that of international 
policy. . 


The difficulties involved bon even “greater in the case of multinational l 


states existing in the form of empires or confederations. Before World War I, 
for example, the relations between the Russian government and the Polish regions 
of the Russian Empire were not only a matter of internal imperial policy but also 


to a considerable extent of foreign policy, as may be seen from the frequent | 


intervention on this question not only by Germany and Austria, which also had 


> Polish territories and a-Polish population within their borders, but even by the , 


distant France. Similar examples may be drawn from the disintegration of the 
colonial empires of the Netherlands, Britain and France, which has taken place 
before our own eyes in the post-World War IL period. Again, the policy of segre- 
gation pursued by the government of South Africa is, according to the view of 
this government, a matter of internal politics; on the other hand, the opposition 


put up not only by the British government but also by ccuntries outside the Com-- 


monwealth is a clear indication that this question hes acquired international 
significance, for the South African government itself as well as for others. 


It is clear, therefore, that certain problems may lie on the border line between 

a country’s domestic and foreign affairs and may extend from the one sphere into 
the other. The difficulties involved in attempting to delineate these two spheres 
multiply considerably, however, when we come to the USSR. The difficulties here 
ate due to the fact not only that the USSR is a country of many nationalities consti- 

- tuted in the complex form of a union of states—something between a federation and 


a confederation—, but that this constitutional form and the policies it. ostensibly D 


implies conceal something else that is essentially different. Today, there is no 
need to emphasize the dual aspect of the Soviet Union: on the one hand, it may 
be regarded as a state like any other, while on the other hand it may be seen as 
an ideological formation above the level of a state. In the free world, however, 
it is still disputed which of these two aspects, or “hypostases,” is the dominant 
one and hence of primary consequence for the USSR’s policies. For many Western 
politicians and observers, that is, it is still not clear whether one should consider 


the USSR as the arsenal and bridgehead of the Communist revolution or as an ` 


‘ordinary multinational empire which is making use of the Marxist-Leninist 
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T as an auxiliary political’ means ‘of defending and EE A its territory. 
Soviet definitions of the nature of Communist policy provide ample evidence of 
the predominance of the ideological, aspect and the primacy of domestic over 
foreign policy, but this question, important though it is, does not need to be 
gone into here: we are merely concerned to point out that the very existence of 
these two aspects creates peculiar difficulties when attempting to draw the line 
separating the'spheres of domestic and foreign policy of the USSR. 


- Soviet definitions themselves make- the existence of this duality clear. The 
Large Soviet Encyclopedia, dealing with the spheres of internal and external politics 
in the plane of the state, declares: 


Politics embraces the relations among all classes of society [and] their relationship 
to the state. Politics is the sphere of the struggle of the classes for mastery, for state 
power, for the leadership of society, participation in the affairs of state and the 
direction of its activities. The main question of politics is that of the seizure, reten- 
tion and exploitation of state power by a given social class. . 


The relations between the classes and nations within a state constitute the field 
of internal politics.? 


- ' With regard to foreign policy, we read in the same source: 


The concept of politics is not exhausted by the relations among classes: it also 
embraces the relations between nations and states. ... The relations between states, 
classes and nations of various states constitute the field of foreign policy. . . The 
relations. of the Soviet state with the people’s democracies, on the one hand, and 
with capitalist countries, on the other, constitute the field of the foreign policy of 
` the Soviet state. 


Such is the official Soviet delineation of the spheres of domestic and foreign 
policy inthe plane of inter- and intrastate relations. At the same time, the stress 
laid on the “class” element in both spheres enables Soviet men of politics—theo- 
reticians and others—to draw the line in another plane—the ideological or Party 
plane, and here we find something quite different: 


The aim of socialism is not only to put an end to the division of mankind into 
small’states and to all isolation of nations, but to merge them.‘ 


This line of thought essentially implies the end of all international elites the 
ultimate aim is the'creation of a single nation and a single society on our planet. 
Without examining in detail the plans of the founding fathers of Communism— 





1 See, for example, the article on the foreign policy of the USSR in Bolsbaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya 
(Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. VII, Moscow, 1951, pp. 257—58; J. V. Stalin, Voprosy 
leninizma (Questions of Leninism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1947, pp. 102 and 104; V. I. Lénin, Sochineniya 
(Works), 4th ed., Vol. XVID, Moscow, 1948, p. 385,.and Vol. XXVI, 1950, p. 261; ibid., 3rd ed.; 
Vol. XXT; Moscow, 1929, pp. 13—19; and I.F. Ivashia, Ocherki istorii oneshnet politiki SSSR (An 
Outline History of the Foreign Policy of the USSR), Moscow, 1958, p. 3. 

2? Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. XXXIM, 1955, pp. 556-57. 

3 Ibid., p..557. 

7 Lenin, Soshineniya, 4th ed., Vol XXI, 1948, P 135. 


Marx, Lenin and Stalin—and the policies of their continuator—Khrushchev— 
forthe realization of this goal, it is important to note the principal method 
proposed for bringing it about, in the fields of internal and external politics. 
Despite the acknowledgment by the Soviet Constitution~i.e., the recognition 
on the plane of state politics—of the right of all nations embraced by the Soviet 
Union to free secession from the Union and the recognition of the inalienable 
right of any nation in the world to self-determination, Stalin bequeathed to his 
successors a “law” of Communist rae which has remained in force until 
today: ; 
It should be remembered that apart from the right of peoples to self-determination 
there is also the right of the working class to consolidate its pews and the right to 
self-determination is subordinate to this right.® 


Speaking of cases where these two rights come into conflict with one another, ` 
Stalin declared: 
In such cases—and this must be said paia, the right to self- determination 
cannot and' must not serve as an obstacle to the realization of the right of the 
working class to its dictatorship. The former must yield to the latter.® 


If we replace the term “working class” by another, “the Communist Party,” 
this passage from Stalin acquires a perfectly plain meaning for the purposes of 
politics: it signifies the constant theoretical primacy of internal over external 
politics. 

A comparison of ‘the passages quoted above on the border line between ex- 
ternal and internal politics, on the state plane, with those advancing ideological 
principles makes it clear that, if the ideological plane enjoys primacy over that 
of state relations, the sector of foreign politics for the Communist state must 
gtadually disappear and its content—relations with other states—gradually be 
transferred to the sphere of domestic politics, until the latter too, in accordance 
ie Communist theory, disappears with the worldwide victory of Communism 

“politics, as the field of relations between classes and states, disappears 
ae the scene with the liquidation of class differences and the withering away 
‘of the state.”’? 

As far as the transfer of relations with other socialist states to the sphere of 
internal politics is concerned, this course was struck with the extension of a single 
Communist state into a “socialist camp” after World War II. With the formation 
of Communized governments in the states of Eastern Europe, it was indeed 
possible to notice a definite tendency to narrow the sphere of Soviet foreign 
policy and correspondingly extend that of Soviet internal policy: although the 
so-called “people’s democracies” had all the attributes of sovereignty, their rela- 
tions with the USSR immediately entered the sphere of internal affairs of the 
“greater USSR”—i.e., the Soviet empire, newly extended by means of conquest. 





5 J. V. Stalin, Sochinensya (Works), Vol. V, Moscow, 1953, p. 265; J. V. Stalin, Marksizm i nat- 
sionalno-holomyalxy vopros (Marxism and the National-Colonial Question}, Moscow, 1938, pp. 126—27. 

® Stalin, Sochinenya, Vol. V, p. 265. : ‘ 

7 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 2nd cd., Vol, XXXII, p. 558. 
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‘In 1953, after the death of Stalin, Dr. Georg von Stackelberg, examining the 
nature of the policy of the USSR with regard to the satellite countries, raised the 
question whether, this policy could be regarded as coming within the province . 
of the USSR’s foreign affairs. To this he gave a negative answer, observing: 


\ 


The subordination of each separate satellite state to the orders of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union is regulated, not by the norms of ordinary international 
law, but by internal law, by “‘intersocialist” law in Soviet legal terminology. 

Given such a situation, the satellites are component parts of the Soviet Union. 
Moreover, since 1945 the Soviet Union and its satellites should be regarded as one 
unit composed of séparate parts. The Union republics and the republics of the 

“people’s democracies” are regulated by one and the same norm of Party law, 

which stands above state law, but are sovietized in different degrees. On the one 

, band, there are the fully sovietized Union republics, and on the other—the satellites 
still in the process of sovietization.® 


Apart from the question to what extent the term “‘intersocialist law” really 
became usual-in Soviet legal terminology—it was employed only by one or two 
theoretical writers*—-Dr. Stackelberg’s view was entirely correct at the time it 
was expressed. With the breakthrough of Soviet troops into the countries of 
Eastern Europe in 1944, the Soviet leaders proceeded immediately to gather in 
the booty. This process took place in three main stages. First came the establish- 
ment of a multiparty system of coalition governments with the Communists in a 
minority. During this period, the Communist parties were not brought into 
prominence, and Communist and socialist goals were masked by general talk 
of “progress” and the “friendship of peoples.” Such was the state of affairs in 
Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. The second stage was marked 
by the infiltration of Communists into key positions in the state apparatus and ' 
in the most important non-state organizations, the ministries of foreign affairs 
and defense and the trade unions being the main bodies concerned. At the same 
time, the Communists’ partners in the coalitions—in which the Communists 
by this time already represented the majority—were discredited and even subjected 
to terroristic measures, although a façade of democracy was still preserved by 
retaining some non-Communist partners in the coalition. The third stage saw 
the establishment of a Communist single-party system, under which the mask of 
parliamentary democracy was abandoned and all non-Communist parties excluded 
from public affairs except insofar as some of them—the Social Democrats in 
Eastern Germany, for instance—were forced to merge with the Communist Party. 


These three stages did not coincide in time in. all the countries concerned. 
In some, Communization started in the second stage, as in Poland. Yugoslavia 
began straight away with the third stage, possessing as. she did strong forces of 
her own Communists who had taken part in the anti-German resistance move- 
ment instead of others who had previously emigrated to the USSR and then 





8 The USSR Today and Tomorrow, Munich, 1953, p. 31. 
`? E. g., by F. L Kozhevaikov in Sose/skoye gosndarstvo i pravo, 1951, No. 6, pp. 30—31. 


returned in the train of the Red Army. The first stage was to be observed only 
in the four countries already named, among which Czechoslovakia was obliged 
by the Communist coup d'état of 1948 to jump from the first to the third 
stage. i 


Further measures to ensure the transition of Soviet relations with the satellites 
to the category of internal relations within the “greater USSR” included the sta- 
tioning of Red Army units on their territory as occupation troops, the incorpora- 
tion of the satellites in the Soviet economic system by cutting their long-standing 
cultural and economic ties with Western Europe, and the purging of the satellite 
Communist parties of disobedient and unreliable elements. In this way, the Krem- 
lin leaders solved the problem of the coexistence of various Communist states 
in a manner reminiscent of that in which they had solved the nationality problem 
within the USSR—that is to say, by setting up quasi-independent puppet govern- 
ments subordinate to the Kremlin: the satellite Communist parties were no more 
than executive organs of the Kremlin, while the state apparatus in each case 
was merely a mask to disguise the transition in status to which we are referring. 


Since that time, one-and-a-half decades have passed: one may ask, What has 
been the subsequent course of development in these relations between the 
satellites and the USSR? A comparison of the situation in the years 1946—53 
with that prevailing today will make it obvious to any unprejudiced observer 
that the process of bringing these relations within the category of domestic rela- 
tions within the “greater USSR,” so far from making any headway, has actually 
given way to the opposite trend. This comes out very clearly in the small but 
significant point that Suslov, in bis speech of February 14, 1964, before the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, accused the “Chinese schismatics” 
of interfering in the internal affairs of the Soviet Union and its Communist 
Party. From the standpoint of Communist ideology, it would be difficult to imag- 
ine a more illogical charge: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which 
only relatively recently initiated the process of bringing the USSR’s relations with 
other Communist states into the sphere of internal affairs by means-of instruc- 
tions from Moscow conveyed exclusively through Party channels, is now trying 
to parry the ideological attacks of a “brother” party—that of the Chinese Com- 
munists—by appealing to the principle of state sovereignty, i.e., to a concept of 
“bourgeois” international law, the state, which according to the new Party 
Program is doomed to disappear. This fact alone, without going into the details 
of the Sino-Soviet disputé, is enough to portray the significance of the evolution 
that has taken place in the last decade: the field of Soviet internal affairs has been 
narrowed through the loss of a broad sector—that of the relations between the 
Communist government of the “socialist camp,” which have now almost entirely 
_ entered the sphere of international relations. 


The consequences of this development are numerous and important; but 
before proceeding to examine them, we must consider to what extent it is per- 
manent, and this entails a consideration of its causes. 


. The causes are of two kinds—objective and subjective. The objective causes 
have been revealed with striking frankness by Soviet theoretical writers them- 
selves, in their assessments of those conflicts within the Communist camp which 
mark the main stages of this process. These conflicts are by no means all of recent 
date: a number of them—with Tito’s Yugoslavia, Gomulka’s Poland, Nagy’s 
Hungary and Hoxha’s Albania—marked progressive stages in the process of 
differentiation within the “socialist” camp which culminated in the early sixties 
in the conflict with China and her armorbearer in Europe, Albania. 

The undisguised acerbity of this conflict obliged the Soviet leaders, in their 
, desire for a compromise and for a relaxation of tension in the Eastern camp, 
to seek for its causes, which in the end were clearly defined. In an article which 
evidently had the authority of the Party Central Committee behind it, Pravda 


- wrote: 


Despite the unity of fundamental questions . . ., differences of approach to prob- 
lems, unevennesses and even disagreements may arise. We must present the cause 
of these phenomena clearly. At present, fourteen countries are already following 
the road of socialist development. Each of them has its historical, national and geo- 
graphical peculiarities. 

This was backed up by a reference to Lenin: 


Lenin taught that national state differences among peoples and countries will 
survive for a very long time to come, even after the realization of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat on a worldwide scale.1¢ 


Here we see a clear reference to the first basic objective cause of the entire 
process: the reference to Lenin lays unambiguous stress upon the viability of 
national differences, which constitute the main obstacle to the Communist 
program of “merging” nationalities and “putting an end to the division’ of man- 
kind into small states and the isolation of nations.” 

If we turn to the beginning of this process, when Yugoslavia established her 
relations with the USSR on the inter-state, instead of intra-state, plane, the follow- 
ing point may be made. Whereas the method of solving the nationality problem 
within the USSR, ie., the Communist unification and centralization of a multi- 
national state with the aid of the ubiquitous tentacles of a single Communist Party, 
proved effective, the situation changed with the virtual extension of the borders 
of the USSR to the whole of Eastern Europe. The additional difficulties encoun- 
tered in mastering and Communizing these areas become understandable when. 

, one bears in mind that within the USSR the process of unification had proceeded 
on the basis of the old imperial state of Russia: here, not only the centralizing 
forces of the Party but also the old cultural and geopolitical ties of Imperial Russia 
had made their contribution. The peoples of Eastern and Southeastern Europe 
(the European USSR excluded), on the other hand, not only had their own 
historical course of development—not connected with Russia—behind them, 
their own political institutions and traditions, but were subject to.other lasting 


10 Pravda, February 10, 1963. 
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cultural influences: viz., the German influence in Czechoslovakia and Hungary; 
the influence of the Romance countries in Rumania and Poland; the Balkan coun- 
tries had for many years been the meeting ground for influences from Turkey, 
Russia and Europe, ‘while Yugoslavia in particular had in recent years ‘had 
. important links in addition with France. When Tito in 1948 refused to accept, for 
his country the status of Soviet satellite and demanded the right to follow his 


own “special road‘to Communism,” the process of consolidating a Communist 


empire in Eastern Europe suffered a:setback. 


Here, we approach the second objective cause: the influence of the ideological ` 


element, As has already been pointed out, ideology, instead of serving, as it had 
been intended to, as the unifying force of Communism, began to show,' and 
continued ‘to do so in all the aes a conflicts, its opposite aspect in the form 
of ideological “sectarianism. ie 


In the West, the opinion is ee that the ideological factor is the mairi 
source, of strength of the Communist camp and its chief advantage over the 
Western democracies. This view is justified only within certain limits. The fact 
that the USSR is, so to speak, a state and a “church” at the same time, that in it 
political and spiritual—i. e., ideological-power are concentrated in the same 
hands, places a weapon of tremendous effectiveness in the hands of Soviet Com- 

_munist policy: but the very sharpness of this weapon means that it is also very 
brittle. The history of all religious and other spiritual movements shows that 
such movements, as they spread and embrace other cultures, are liable to divide 


and to multiply: such was the case with Christianity, with Islam and formerly - 


with Buddhism. The Communist pseudoreligion has not escaped this tendency: 
all the schismatic tendencies that have appeared in the Communist. camp—Tito’s 
quarrel with the USSR, Hungary’s attempt to break away, Polish revisionism, 
the USSR’s conflicts with China and Albania and China’s with Tito—as well as 
Rumania’s attempt to take ‘up a neutral position in the Sino-Soviet conflict—all 
these sprang up on the soil of ideological disagreement, so that it may be said 
that ideology is not only a unifying but also an explosive force undermining’ the 
unity of the Communist camp. 


Of particular interest in this connection is the didai givén by Milovan 
Djilas in his book Conversations with Stalin. As a prominent representative of a 


“brother” Communist party that had carried on partisan warfare with the common’ 


enemy, Djilas, during his‘second visit to the USSR in 1944, had confidential talks 
with a number of senior Soviet functionaries. He writes:. 


It, was in the Red Army, from an army commander, that I first heard a thought 
that was strange to me then, but bold: When Communism triumphs in the whole 
world, he concluded, wars would then acquire their final bitter character. According 
to Marxist theories, ‘which the Soviet commanders knew as well as I, wars are ex- 
clusively the product of class struggle. . . . But this general [and] many other Russian 

* soldiers... came to realize some further truths in the horrors of war: that human 


Struggles ‘would acquire the aspect of ultimate bitterness only when all men came - 


Io 
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to be subject to the same social system, for the system would be untenable as such and 
various: sects would undertake the~ reckless destruction of the human race for the 
sake of its greater “happiness.” 


Djilas goes on: 


Among these Soviet officers, trained in Marxism, this idea was incidental, 
tacked away. But I did not forget it, nor did I regard it as being fortuitous then.1! 


These objective causes justify the conclusion that the narrowing of the sphere ° 
of Soviet internal politics, brought about by political, national and ideological 
differences, is not a passing phenomenon. 


Thé subjective causes, i.e., those of a temporary nature, consist in the effect 
of a number of psychological factors and in the possibility that has existed for 
' some time for the satellites to put up some real opposition to the dictates of the 
Kremlin. The psychological factors, which are to be seen in the negative reaction 
of leading members of satellite Communist parties to Moscow’s conduct in 
wounding: their vanity and playing on their national emotions, are especially 
strong in those cases where these leaders are former members of the underground 
_ resistance and not former émigrés who once found refuge in the USSR. The 
opportunities for such resistance to pressure from the Soviet Communists are 
due, on the one hand, to the struggle between the two principal claimants to 
leadership of the Communist camp, which affords a certain degree of emancipation 
to the satellites, and, on the other, to the support given by the outside world, 
primarily: the United ‘States, to those satellites who either have already transferred 
their relations with the USSR from the internal to the external plane, e.g., Yugo- 
slavia, or are tending to follow this course, e.g., Poland, Hungary and Rumania. 
. This support, whether economic or, as in Yugoslavia’s case, military, does much 
: to paralyse attempts by the USSR to turn its economic pressure into sheer black- 
mail vis-a-vis the smaller Communist states, and enables the latter to maneuver on 
the fringe of the Iron Curtain. Herein lies the value of United States aid to Yugo- 
slavia and interest in Poland and other satellites of Eastern Europe. 


Thus, the effect of these subjective causes at the present stage reinforces that 
of the objective ones and further justifies the view that the narrowing of the sphere 
of Soviet internal politics is a stable and not a temporary phenomenon. It is 
accordingly reasonable to expect this phenomenon to have more or less lasting 
effects upon the entire field of Soviet domestic policy. 


* 


The process with which we are concerned in this article has naturally affected 
the relative. importance of the influence exerted by foreign on domestic policy 
, and by domestic on foreign policy in the USSR. It is not the place here to consider 
the consequences of this change for Soviet foreign policy—the transformation 
of the Communist camp from a Soviet empire into a coalition of Communist 





u Milovan Djilas, Conversations with Stalin, New York, 1962, pp. 50—51. 
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states, the inadequacy of the resources at the disposal of those conducting the 


'  USSR’s foreign policy for the global aims it pursues, etc——even though they are 


reflected in its internal policy; but we must at least consider the main effect 
‘produced by the dwindling sphere of Soviet internal policy, namely, the Vee 
of its. -primacy over Soviet foreign policy. 


There is no need here to reqyote the well-known passages from Lenin, Stalin 
. and other Soviet writers presenting foreign policy as a projection of internal 
policy, with its—obviously_ ideological—principal aim of building socialism 
and effecting a transition to Communism. It is also a familiar point that the main 
problem of all Soviet policy has lain in the collision of ideological aims with 
geopolitical realities and that Soviet foreign policy has in practice consisted in 
` overcoming the resistance put up by these realities either by direct measures or by 
.compromise—though in any case taking care to preserve the possibility of 

returning to the basic ideological aims. In this way, Soviet internal policy, with 
its ideological foundations, managed to retain its primacy over foreign policy. 


At the same time, the international situation not infrequently influenced the ` 
tactical course of Soviet domestic policy, as events during World War IL showed. 
During the postwar period, however, realities of a geopolitical, social and psycho- 
logical order were joined by those of the military revolution: nuclear and rocket 
weapons, as part of the arsenal of foreign policy, considerably undermine the 
primacy of domestic, policy not only in ‘the case of the USSR but in general. 
Moreover, this primacy is undermined in proportion to the aggressiveness of the 
foreign policy pursued by the state in question. Consequently, the Soviet Union 
and the Communist movement, having inevitably adopted an aggressive policy 
as a matter of principle, will be obliged during this nuclear age to reckon with 
' the automatic domination of foreign over domestic policy. Despite the irrespon- 
sible statements of Soviet military specialists,1? military strategy has ceased to be 
the handmaid of policy in the USSR. 


A further blow to the- primacy. of Soviet internal policy—and one no less 
effective than that dealt by the advent of the nuclear age—has come from that 
process which is the subject of this article. As the schism in the Communist camp 
shows, ideology, as the primary instrument of Soviet domestic policy, which 
formerly guaranteed the domination of the Soviet Communist Party not only 
over the satellites but also over Communist parties outside the bloc and provided 
opportunities of acting upon the outside world by undermining capitalist society 
and infiltrating Communist influences into the domestic affairs of capitalist 
countries, has not only proved ineffectual outside but even dangerous within the 
“socialist” camp by undermining its unity. This has meani a crushing blow to the 
. primacy of Soviet internal policy. Inevitably, the center of gravity of Soviet 
policy is moving over to the foreign sector, and this, the Iron Curtain notwith- 
standing, is making Soviet internal policy more vulnerable to influences from 
outside, via the effect exercised by the free world on the USSR’s foreign policy. 





1! V, D. Sokolovsky, Voyennaya Strategiya (Military Strategy,) Moscow, 1962, p. 21. 
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Some examples will illustrate this. In 1957, a factor of foreign policy—nuclear 
weapons—obliged the Soviet leaders to “modify considerably the Marxist- 
. Leninist principle of the inevitability of wars with “imperialism” and to adopt 
the tactics of “peaceful” coexistence. Notwithstanding the provisional nature of 
this move and the simultaneous retention of an uncompromising attitude on 
ideological matters, the adoption of coexistence tactics in the foreign sector 
created the necessity of de-Stalinization on the home front and that relaxation 
of pressure which distinguishes Khrushchev’s dictatorship from the total dictator- 
ship of Stalin., Another example is the ideological détente among the masses, also 
resulting from coexistence, which obliged the Soviet’ leaders at the end of the 
fifties and beginning of the sixties to tighten up their relations with the West. 
The Berlin ultimatum of 1958, the disruption of the Paris conference in 1960, 
the exacerbation of relations over the problem of West Berlin in 1961 were all 
intended to call up a specter of foreign peril and so help in securing a firmer 
' control of the mood of the masses at home. 


Since the summer of last year, the Soviet leaders have been obliged to revive 
their tactics of “peaceful coexistence” by the need to curb the tension of the cold 
war and to set a limit on its ever-extending fronts, to which the Sino-Soviet 

' conflict also now belongs, both in the internal (ideological) and external (geo- _ 
political) sectors; and this has also had its effect upon the USSR’s domestic policy. 
This may be seen in the milder policies now being pursued in Soviet agriculture. 


To what extent the new trend of Soviet internal policy, involving a number 
of political and social as well as economic problems, will prove lasting depends 
„not only on the will of Soviet politicians but also on the degree to which the free 
world, particularly the United States, can retain its obvious positions of strength 
and continue to exercise judicious initiative and restrained but firm pressure on 
the USSR. Positions of strength are necessary to the West because for some time 
now-—narhely, since the influence of the Communist ideology in the external sector 
lost its effectiveness-Communism has been confronted with the same dilemma as 
Lenin saw confronting capitalism in the last century, a dilemma to which he 
alluded in the title of his pamphlet Imperialism as the Highest Stage of Capitalism. 
In view of the failure of the attempt to extend the sphere of Communism in the 
world by means of ideology, Lenin’s phrase might justifiably be re-turned as 
follows: “Militarism as the Last Stage of Communism,” since, if the free world 
refuses to capitulate, the only course left open to Communism, for the purpose 
of Communizing the world, is aggression by military means. It is for the power 
of the West to prevent this course by keeping Soviet internal policy dependent 
upon the situation on the “front” of Soviet foreign policy. 

As the phrase “the narrowing sphere of Soviet domestic policy” implies, the 
frontiers of the USSR, whether official or real, have undergone considerable 
changes in recent years. After World War I, what we have described as “the 
greater USSR” extended from the Elbe and the Adriatic, across the Hungarian 
_ plain and almost the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, to the Pacific, including 
Northern Korea and Manchuria. At the same time, the southern frontier in Asia, 
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that with China, was virtually missing. As in the nineteenth century, during the `. 
expansion of the Russian Empire, the frontier in the southern steppes, in the 
foothills of the Caucasus and the Empire’s possessions in Asia were carried on the , 
pommel of the Cossack’s saddle, so after World War TI the entire seven-thousand- 
, kilometer-long frontier of the USSR from Chinese Turkestan.to the Bay of Poset 
was virtually a “no man’s land” bordering on a China tom by civil strife. Soviet 
penetration into Chinese Turkestan, the annexation of Tuva, the seizure and 
industrial exploitation of Manchuria and the occupation of the Chinese Pacific , 
‘ ports of Dairen and Port Arthur were all clear manifestations of the lack of a 
~- definite frontier. The victory of the Communists in China in 1949 extended, so 
it appeared at least, the sphere of Soviet influence even further—far beyond the 
bounds of Mackinder’s ““Heartland”—to the shores of the Yellow and China Seas. 
Ten years: later, however, at the turn of the fifties-and sixties, after the Soviets 
had withdrawn from Chinese Turkestan and Manchuria and from the ports of : 
- Dairen and Port Arthur, this frontier became crystallized as one dividing the USSR 
from a potentially great continental neighbor who did not entertain any friendly 
_ feelings for the Soviet government, Without exaggerating thé importance of , 
China’s claims on what she alleges to be Chinese territory within the borders òf 
the USSR, the very establishment of a definite borderline along the south of 
` Soviet territory in Asia may be regarded as signifying the establishment of a sew 
Soviet frontier in this area. 


At the same time, the new “provinces ” of the Soviet etapite i in Eastern Europe 
are in the process of being divided from the metropolis, with the result that the 
western frontiers of the USSR have virtually been once more moved back to the 
. Western Bug and Prut rivers. Thus, within the space of less than two decades, 

” the frontiers of the USSR have been shifted on two large sectors—the western and 
southeastern—of the country’s perimeter. 


Any important. change in a state’s frontiers has always been accompahied by 
changes of equal significance in its domestic policy. The significance of such 
changes in the history of Russia was explained by the Russian historian Professor 
"'V. O. Klyuchevsky as follows: 


Until the middle of the nineteenth century, the external territorial expansion 
of the’ state proceeded in reverse proportion to the development of the internal 
freedom of the people;...in our country, as [the country’s] territory expanded ` 
and the external power of the people grew, so its internal freedom became restricted. 
The increasing national activity immobilized the people’s forces; the sway of author- 
ity increased over an area that was widening through conquest, but the carrying 
power of the people’s spirit dwindled. The outward successes of the new Russia 
resembled the flight of a bird which the whirlwind carries and throws up [to a 
height] beyond the strength of its wings.18 


If one were to leave out the references to time-in this passage, one aiki easily 
imagine that it had been written by a modern historian about. the Soviet empire, 


ny, Kiyacevaky, Kurs russkoi istorii (A. Course of Russian History), 2ad ed., Part a Moscow, . 
* 1912, pp. 4—5., 
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the Tigger USSR,” at the time of Stalin’s transition from the “single sodais 
state” to the building of the “socialist camp.” 


It is therefore reasonable to expect that the subsequent gradual differentiation 
of this empire, which began with Tito’s departure. from the Soviet bloc in 1948 and 
' included Khrushchev’s attempts in 1955 to save the.empire by reconstructing it 
_ as a kind of commonwealth, the failure of this attempt and the events of 1956 in 

Poland and Hungary, the further disintegration under the impact of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute and the growth of national-Communist tendencies, will also be 
reflected in Soviet domestic policy. The natural conclusion is that quantitative 
', considerations, will give way to qualitative, that with the area of territory clearly 
defined attention will be concentrated on solving problems in various departments 

of domestic affairs, whether they be of a political, social or economic nature. 
` The trends to be observed in Soviet domestic affairs are sometimes mutually 
l contradictory. On the one hand, the leadership is undergoing a kind of democta- 
- tization, with the Leader himself posing as people’ s tribune and plenary sessions 
of the Party. Central Committee developing into mass meetings attended by from 
two to five thousand delegates (many of them being different from those who at- 
“tended previous sessions); on the other hand, those at the very top—actual. 
members of the Party Central Corhmittee and the Council of Ministers, what might 
be described as the club of Khrushchev’s supporters—seem to be firmly in the ` 
saddle. Again, on the one hand “socialist legality” protects the upper echelons of 
the privileged class from the whims of the dictatorship ; on the other, in the middle 
' rungs of this class, among the second and third secretaries of Party oblast com- - 
_mittees, a new “shift” is being created to take the place of Patty bureaucrats who 
have lost their revolutionary dynamism and are now merely battening. Once more, 
the, reorganization of the economy to make it more profitable—e.g., the recent 
_ decision to replace. the extensive by the intensive method of agriculture, or 
Liberman tendencies in industry—contrast with the stubborn refusal to abandon 
centralized planning, with its stifling of individual interest and initiative. 
Naturally, the results of these contradictory processes—the effects of the 
limited democratization, of economic developments on the political and legal 
position of society or on the population’s living -standard—are still unknown; 
but no qualitative change in society and politics stops halfway of its own accord. 

Surveying the period of Russian history from the beginning of.the seventeenth 

century to the reforms of Alexander II, Professor Klyuchevsky, noting the 

“antinomies,” or conflicting trends’ of development, of this period, observed the 
following points: (1) Russia’s territorial expansion stood in inverse proportion to 
the freedom of the people (the point mentioned above); (2) the growth of political 
freedom was inversely proportional to that of labor productivity achieved through 
. technical progress; (3) social upheavals were leading, not to a democratic equali- 
zation of society, but to a seizure of rights and privileges by the raznochintsy; and 

(4) popular’ discontent with this inequality was prompting the government to 

take take steps to bring about a more just system of social relations 14 In the event, 


BEY Ibid., pp. 610. 
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these processes led to the reforms of Alexander M—in particular, the abolition 
of serfdom and the establishment of a rule of law. With regard to the present 
situation in the USSR, however, it may be said that, although in general the days 
of any tyranny are numbered, that practiced by the present Communist oligarchy 
in the USSR will scarcely meet its end through the issue of manifestoes by the 
government, but rather through pressure from below. It may be added that as 
a result of the rapidity of modern technical and economic progress this liberation 
will take place with far greater speed than ever before. Finally, there is little doubt 
that the trend toward qualitative changes in Soviet domestic affairs is one that 
cannot be prevented or turned back: Communism cannot, either now or in future, 
escape from ‘social problems into a kind of “no man’s land” as refugees from 
Muscovy fled to the Cossacks in the 14th—17th centuries. Consequently, this trend 
may be regarded as an important result of the Barowing of the sphere of Soviet 
internal affairs. ; 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


. The USSR and the World Trade Conference 


The main purpose of the United Nations conference on trade and development 
held from March 23 to June 16 was to find ways and means of improving the 
international trading position of the developing countries, who accounted for’ 
75 of the 122 participants. The USSR, whose interest in the ‘developing countries 
needs no emphasizing, was anxious to appear at the conference as their friend 
and benefactor, and for this purpose submitted, together with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, a document to the conference’s preparatory committee at the 
beginning of February containing 16 principles which it considered should govern 
international trade relaten: The most important of these principles read as 
follows: 


2. In their trade relations with each other, countries will apply the most favored 
nation principle. 
~ 5, The developed countries will undertake measures aimed at the progressive 
reduction and speedy elimination of all barriers and restrictions hindering the 
exports of the developing countries, without asking anything from these countries 
in return. 

6. The developed countries, including members of economic groupings, will 
grant the developing countries trade preferences and advantages which shall be 
extended without any discrimination to all the developing countries but which 
shall not, as a general rule, be granted by the developed countries to each other... 


7. Each developed country which is a member of an economic grouping will 
do everything possible to make its markets accessible to Gna from countries 
which are not members of these groupings. ` 


13. The developed countries will take the necessary measures to improve the 
trade structure of the exports of developing countries by increasing the proportion 
of finished and semi-finished products in their imports from these countries. 

15, The economic and technical assistance to the developing countries by the 
developed countries and by international organizations should complement and 
facilitate the efforts of the developing countries to ensure a steady and continual 
growth of their national economies on the basis of industrialization, agricultural 
development and diversification of production and foreign trade. 

Such assistance should not be coupled with any political, economic, military 
or other conditions unacceptable to these countries or forcibly imposed on them. 

16. Foreign state and private credits and capital requested by the developing 
countries should be granted to them on preferential terms. 

In order to make an effective contribution to the solution of urgent problems 
of world trade and put the above principles into practice, the Conference considers 

’ it necessary to set up under the aegis of the United Nations Organization an Inter- 
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national Trade Organization to study the entire complex of world trade problems 
and be accessible and acceptable for all countries, regardless of their social order 
or leyel of economic development. 


It is clear that to put these “principles” into practice would demand especial 
sacrifices on the part of those countries that enjoy the lion’s share of world trade, 
in other words, the Western countries. These countries are being asked to extend 
the most favored nation principle, rearrange the structure of their imports from 
the developing countries in the latter’s favor and grant them “trade preferences 
and advantages” and low-interest credits. The fact that these “principles” do not 
stipulate that largely autarkic industrial countries such as- the USSR should 
reduce their autarky in the interests of world trade, and hence of the developing 
countries, gives them a clear anti-Western bias, which culminates in the recommen- 
dation to set up an International Trade Organization. This is an unmistakeable 
attack on GATT, which is virtually controlled by the Western powers. 

At the same time, besides suggesting these principles, the USSR also offered 
its assistance. In a speech at the world trade conference on March 26, Soviet 
Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichey announced that, in order to help the 
developing countries expand their exports, the USSR was prepared to 

... increase its purchases of raw materials and finished and semi-finished products 
from the developing countries, not only under trade agreements but also in payment 
of credits granted to these countries by the. Soviet Union . . . cooperate, in particular 
by concluding long-term agreements and ‘contracts and rendering the necessary 
technical assistance, with developing countries interested in specialization and 
cooperation in the production of certain products ... contribute to the expansion 
of trade between the developing countries even by reducing exports from the USSR 
to those countries of goods which they themselves can supply to each other.? 


Patolichev also suggested thé conclusion of international agreements estab- 
lishing fixed prices for raw materials and laying down <n upper limit of three 
percent for interest on credits granted-to the developing countries, and reiterated 
the Soviet suggestion for the creation of a world trade organization. 


Before examining Patolichev’s offers and the Soviet-Polish-Czech ‘ “principles” 
in greater detail, it would be as well to define the actual role and potentialities 
of the USSR in world trade. We see, for example, from the GATT report for 
1962, that even the entire East bloc, China included, accounts for a mere 17,070 
million’ dollars’ worth of the total world exports of 138,450 million dollars. The 
bulk of these East-bloc exports, 11,560 million dollars’ worth, took place among 
the East-bloc countries themselves, while only 2,130 million dollars’ worth was 
-exported to the underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Moreover, East-bloc imports from these countries amounted to only 1;600 million 
dollars. The bulk of the exports of the Western industrial nations—67,390 million 
dollars out of a total of 92,350 million dollars—was also among themselves, but 
their exports to the underdeveloped countries amounted to 21,120 million dollars 


1 Vnesbnyaya torgovlya, 1964, No. 2, Supplement. 
3 Pravda, March 27, 1964. 
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and their imports from these countries to 20,820 million dollars. This means that 
the total trade turnover between the Western industrial nations and the under- 
developed countries—41,940 million dollars-was roughly eleven times that 
between the East bloc and the underdeveloped countries—a mere 3,740 million 
dollars. Soviet foreign trade policy appears in an even more unfavorable light 
in a-recent article by-the Polish economist Tadeusz Lychowski, who pointed out: 


According to League of Nations statistics, in 1926—29, during a period when 
the trade of what are now the socialist countries with the rest of the world amounted 
to 6-7 percent of the world trade turnover, the share of these countries in the 
[world’s] manufacturing industry was not more than about 7.7 percent. Today, even 
the obviously conservative UN statistics show that the share of the European 
socialist countries, including the USSR, in the entire manufacturing industry of 
the world totaled over 29.4 percent in 1961. At the same time, the share of the 
socialist countries in world trade is smaller than in 1928.4 


The Soviets often accuse the Western industrial nations of adopting dis- 
criminatory trade practices, such as embargos, against the East-bloc countries. 
The underdeveloped countries do not discriminate against the USSR, neither do 
they pursue an embargo policy, and yet trade between both sides does not even 
reach that between the USSR and Great Britain, Western Germany, France, 
Italy, Sweden, Finland and Japan, who according to Soviet statistics accounted 
for 14.2 percent of the total Soviet trade turnover in 1962.5 The actual figures 
are contained in the following two tables: 


Trade Between the USSR and Seven Non-Communist Industrial Countries 


(Millions of Dollars) 
1955 1958 1962 
Finland). arr aerian Vase ews 234 254 395 
France Ac cic. chewed ew Sela hat 95 168 239 
Great Britain... .... eee eee eee 240 219 330 
Taly uee n aA 33 73 230 
Jipii sd ecniectuseutereiole’: deo ae 4 38 259 
X Sweden, o oriras rin a aiea 46 58 130 
Western Germany ..........0.0e ee 53 138 339 
Total seis ssaeiead orreri 705 948 1,922 


Trade Between the USSR and the Underdeveloped Regions 


(Millions of Dollars) 
1955 1958 1962, 
ALICE oon bli dae w Ayo Soe AA 44 210 294 
POT E ase 135 509 « 706 
Latin America (excluding Cuba).... 64 64 107 
Total i's 4inetaaaiahoe ERIA 243 783 1,107 


SOURCE: Miroseya chowemika + mexbdmareduyt eivesbentya, 1964, No 3, pp 84 and 87. 





3 Ost-Probleme, Bonn, June 26, 1964, p. 367. 
4 Zycie' Gospodarcze, Warsaw, 1964, No. 10. 
E Mirovaya ekonomika 1 mexbdunarodnye otnosheniya, 1964, No. 3, p. 84. 
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“At the. world trade conference, Patolichev promised that the volume of Soviet 
foreign trade would increase fourfold by 1980. This promise, evidently intended - 


, to give the impression that during this perigd the USSR would buy more and 


more from the underdeveloped countries and thus come to provide an important 


. market for their goods, can impress only those who do aot realize that during 


this period the underdeveloped countries must increase their exports considerably’ 


‘in any case. UN experts expect exports from these countries — 26,200 million 


dollars per year on the average in 1957-59 — to reach 71,700 million dollars in 
1980—an almost threefold increase.* Thus, if the share of the underdeveloped coun- 


„tries in total Soviet imports fails to increase by a substantial amount, the Soviet 


market will still be uninteresting for these countries in 1980. That the under- 


. developed countries are aware of this fact was shown in a speech made at the 
' conference by Pakistan’s Commerce Minister, Wahid-uz-Zaman, who expressed 


the hope that the Communist countries would make efforts to increase their 
imports from the underdeveloped countries.” Wahid-uz-Zaman spoke on April 3, ` 
several days after Patolichev, and thus, although aware of the Soviet proposals, 
was evidently a with them, otherwise he would not have mang hiss 
request. 


` Certainly, many of the Soviet proposals at the world: crade conference could 
serve as a basis for negotiations. On the other hand, the Soviet demand for the 
creation of an international trade organization is a piece of pure demagogy. The 
underdeveloped countries are making the same demand, but for different reasons; 


knowing that they. would have an absolute majority in such an organization, they ` 


evidently hope, if not to dictate to, at least to exert strong moral pressure on the 
other members by majority decisions. ‘The USSR and its allies, who would 
constitute a small minority in an international trade organization, are demanding 
the formation of the latter merely in an attempt to win the sympathies of the 
underdeveloped countries. The basic problem, however, is not whether world 


. trade is organized via GATT or an international trade organization—and this 


must have been clear to the Kremlin for a long time—but whether all countries . 
_can reach agreement on the practical problems. No world trade organization can 


solve these problems if the major countries are not prepared to Kelp. More help 
may justifiably be expected from the USSR, which has trade and payment agree- 
ments with only 32 underdeveloped countries* and has granted economic aid 
to only “more than 20” countries.® 


Among the numerous problems of the underdeveloped countries are the 
prices of raw. materials—theit main products—and the possibilities of finding 
a market for them. Patolichev’s promise to accept goods from the underdeveloped 


‘countries in repayment of credits is nothing new; since in most cases both the ` 
‘USSR and the Western counters have had no option but to accept either goods 


. $ Economic Survey of Exrope ın 1960, United Nations, Geneva, 1961, Chapter V, P- 6. 
7 Neus Zurcher Zeitung, Fernausgabe, April 4, 1964. -> ‘ 
8 Mirovaya ekonomika i mexbdunarodnye otnoshentya, 1964, No. 3, p. 85. ' 
3 Vnesbhnyaya torgorlya, 1964, No. 2, p..26, 
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or domestic’ currency as repayment, since the underdeveloped countries rarely 
` ‘have sufficient hard currency. The long-term Soviet trade agreements,as well as 
the Soviet proposals that international agreements be concluded to fix prices for 
raw materials and that the underdevéloped countries be granted special trade 
privileges deserve.more attention. It is no secret that in many a year these countries 
lost-more by a drop im the prices of raw materials than they received in aid. 
Certainly, it would greatly help the underdeveloped countries to be sure of being 
able to sell fixed quantities of their produce at fixed prices over a lengthy period. 
Such a guarantee could be financed only by those countries regularly providing 
economic aid, and to do so, they would have to cut such aid drastically or even 
stop it altogether. This would he no misfortune if the price stability thus attained 
enabled the underdeveloped countries to industrialize by their own resources. 
' However, the problem cannot be solved by price stability alone, which might 


` „tempt many countries to concentrate even more on a single product instead of 


diversifying their exports. The Polish journal Polityka recently drew up the 
_ following list of countries relying heavily on a single export item: 


Share of Individual Products in the Exports of Certain Countries 


(Percentages) 
Iraq Ea aah ave Wie E asi whevere wi Petroleum ..... 92 
a Venezuela... ...ccseceeceees Petroleum, ..... 91 
Colombia > sc pocncexcseroras Coffee ... «2... 7 
Busritia: 60 ois cco eae nee Ritso rerssais 74 
Hat cece A Ea Coffee ...,..... 74 
El Salvador............0006. Coffee ......... 73 
Guatemala........cccceeeees Coffee ......... 73 
UAR (Egypt)......sceeeeeee Cotton.. t.s... 70 
Padami odarspe cede taeda Bananas........ 67 
Ceylon... cc ccc eee eee eee 13- vais hevaed 66 
Ghana sciscicai eiom iaka Cocoa anseo. 66 
Sudin a roeren ers assa Cotton 66 
Liberia 2.0.2... cece eee eee Rubber ........ 62 
Malaya ........ fees eeeeeeee Rubber ........ 62 
Pakistan. icecs gies cee wade ee Jute: sran erisse 58 
Uruguay -....... cece eee eee Wool.......... 58 
Ecuador ..............-...-Bananas..: ..... 56 
Ethiopia .........cee eee eeee Coffee ......... 56 


SOURCE: Polityka, Warsaw, 1964, No 13. 


Of the products listed in the table, only PET OS has a fairly stable price, 
‘and the journal comments, quite correctly: i 


In addition, the demand for raw materials is deaig. Not m Poland 1s 
trying to cut down the consumption of raw materials by her industry. All the world 
over, industries which to a large extent process their own by-products and waste 
are developing particularly rapidly. More and more raw materials are being replaced 
by synthetic materials, e.g., natural rubber by synthetic rubber, wool and cotton 
by synthetic fibers and metals by plastics. Finally, food consumption 1s increasing 
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only slowly in the rich countries, since their inhabitants are tending to spend more 
and more of their income on industrial products.° 


‘Indeed, this is the crux of the matter. It is not so much that the underdeveloped 
countries are being “exploited” by the industrial nations as that the demand for 
many of their chief products is decreasing as a result of scientific and technical 
progress, while the already considerable sale of such products as coffee, tea and 
bananas to the industrial nations of the West can be increased only slowly, for 
the reasons given. The USSR, which is itself importing only very small quantities 
‘of raw materials and foodstuffs from the underdeveloped countries, is doing these 
countries a poor service by distracting their attention from the basic problem 
and accusing the West of exploitation. If the relationship of the Western industrial 
nations to the underdeveloped countries is that of exploiter to exploited, then 
chiefly because the primitive economies- of the latter are unable to compete on . 
the world market. Price stabilization, which the USSR is not alone in demanding,- 
is only worth while if the underdeveloped countries make use of it to modernize 
their economies, and not to perpetuate the obsolescent economies which they 
have at present. These countries should then assume the obligations entailed and 
regard any price agreements merely as a temporary aid. However, such an under- 
standing can only be reached provided that the political: atmosphere is not 
continuously poisoned by hate propaganda. The USSR could do much to improve 
the situation by ceasing to inflate the demands of the underdeveloped countries 
_ to an impossible degree by her extremist propaganda. 

An understanding between the industrialized nations and the underdeveloped. 
- countries is vital, because the world economy is an integrated organism, whose 
health is endangered by the sickness of any of its members. Although the pro- 
posals made by the USSR at the world trade conference show that the Kremlin is 
aware of the problems involved, they are unsatisfactory. They contain no indication 
that the industrial nations bear a joint responsibility for world trade. The USSR 
acts as though she were not a great industrial power which has inherited vast 
colonies in Europe and Asia from the Tsars. She acts as though she were the 
great helper of the underdeveloped countries. We have given statistics which 
prove that not only the USSR but the entire Communist bloc has a very small, 
share in world trade and an even smaller one in trade with the underdeveloped 
countries. We have seen from the figures of a Communist specialist in economics 
_ that the Communist countries now have a smaller share in world trade than they 
did in 1928, which is tantamount to sabotaging global economic cooperation. 
Patolichev’s offer of long-term contracts to those underdeveloped countries 
that are interested in “specialization and cooperation in the production of certain 
products” smacks of neocolonialism. There is, after all, no worldwide “‘speciali- 
zation and cooperation” laid down by any treaty in existence at the present time. 
For the time being, it could only be set up on a regional basis, as has been done. 
. within the framework of Comecon, and it is clear that Patolichev had in mind 
a kind of association of the underdeveloped countries with Comecon: However, 
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Comecon or no Comecon, the Soviet proposal involves the danger that the 
underdeveloped countries will be divided into economic spheres of interest. Allin 
all, it was hardly surprising that the USSR was only able to play an insignificant role 
at the world conference, where the limelight was shared by the underdeveloped 
countries on the one hand and the industrial nations of the West on the other. 


Stefan C. Stolte 


The Fluctuation of Manpower in the USSR 


` In 1960, the last restrictions remaining under the decree of June 26, 1940, 
forbidding workers to change their place of employment were abolished, and since 
then Soviet workers have been making extensive use of their new rights. Since 
changing jobs is one of the very few means by which the Soviet worker can express 
his dissatisfaction with working conditions (the Soviet labor laws do not permit 
workers to defend their interests vis-a-vis their employer, i.e., the state, by collec- 
tive measures such as strikes, the official view being that the workers’ interests 
are adequately looked after by the state anyway), it is clear that labor relations in 
the USSR are by no means what they should be. 

Fluctuation of manpower has always been a source of major concern to the 
Soviet government, which has succeeded in reducing it in the past only by the 
use of harsh administrative measures, of which the 1940 decree is an example, 
and the fact that it is once more on the increase is not concealed by the authorities. 
In 1963, the journal Partiinaya zhizn admitted that “during the last few years, 
fluctuation [of manpower] has been increasing.”+ Elsewhere in the Soviet press, 
it was stated that in 1962 the Soviet metallurgical industry gained 120,000 new 
workers, about 12.7 percent of its total labor force, but lost about the same 
number,® that the workers were leaving Moscow building projects in droves® 

‘and that in 1962 a building trust in Georgia took on 3,538 new workers but 
dismissed 3,813.4 The director of the “Uralelektroapparat” plant, A. Tsirkulenko, 
complained that in a single year he had lost 370 machinists and over one hundred 
engineers and technicians.® In 1962, the “Donetskshakhstroi” pit construction 
combine lost one-third of its workers; manpower fluctuation at the combine is 
so great that pit construction time is now as long as 8—12 years.® In the first nine 
months of 1963, the Voronezh Tire Plant, regarded as one of the leading enter- 
prises in the Central Black-Earth Economic District, took on 1,153 new workers 
but released almost as many.” Respective figures at the Vilnyus Computer Plant 
were 1,350 and 740 in 1962,8 and at the construction site of the future Avdeyevka 


1 Partunaya zbizn, 1963, No. 17, p. 23. 
2 Trud, October 5, 1963. 

3 Lemnikoye znamya, March 31, 1963. 

4 Zarya Vostoka, July 23, 1963. 

® Isvestia, March 5, 1964, ` 

è Pravda Ukrainy, March 23, 1963. 

7 Sosetskaya Rossiya, October 22, 1963. 
8 Kommunist Litry, 1963, No. 5, p. 10. 
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- Coke and Chemical Plant, a shock project of the Komsomol, 762 and 640 during 
_ the first five months of 1963.® Similar examples abound in the Soviet press, 
According to official statistics: 

In Soviet industry as a whole, about three million persons yearly move from 
enterprise to enterprise, branch to branch, almost 40 percent of them changing 
their profession. The working time lost in industry owing to manpower fluctuation 
is about 100,000,000 man-days per year. As a result, the country is losing gross 
production to the value of approximately 3,000,000,000 rubles annually.1° 


In 1962, the average number of workers and employees in Soviet industry 
was 24,300,000 (35.6 percent of all workers and employees in the USSR), giving 
. a manpower fluctuation of about twelve percent, while the number of those 
temporarily unemployed owing to a change of job was 350,000. Since indirect 
evidence indicates that manpower fluctuation is at least as high in other branches 
of the economy, there must be an average of about one million unemployed 
between jobs throughout the entire USSR. According ‘to Partiinaya’ zbizn, the 
average Soviet worker is unemployed for over four weeks when he changes his 
job. 1 

Sotsialistichesky trud pointed out that not only are further losses incurred by 
the necessity to retrain the 1,200,000 workers who change their profession in an 
average year (retraining costs range from 150 to 500 rubles, depending on the 
kind of training involved) but that 


. even in the case of those who do not change their profession or specialty, output 
is lower during the last few days at the old place of work and the first few days at the 
new, and reaches its normal level only 3—4 weeks afier the worker has joined the new 
enterprise.1# 


As a result d manpower fluctuation, machinery stands idle, excessive overtime 
is required, the work process is marked by periods of frantic activity to.make up 
for delays (shturmovshchina), the quality of production, drops and its prime cost 
increases. However, the harm is not only material, as Parttinaya zhizn commented: 


Fluctuation of manpower inflicts tremendous moral harm on our society. Male 
and female workers who “flit” from one-enterprise to the other escape from the 
influence of the collective, become infected with a spirit of greed and cease to feel 
responsible to society.'5 


-Soviet sociologists warned: 


Parochial attitudes frequently make their appearance in persons dissatisfied with 
their work. These persons are more prone to harmful habits and relics of thé past,, 
such as drunkenness, hooliganism, rudeness and religious beliefs. They are the first 
to succumb to the influence of bourgeois ideology.1* ‘ 


2? Komsomolskaya pravda, June 25, 1963, 

10 Politicheshoys samoobraxovaniye, 1963, No, 7, p. 88. 
11 Partiinaya zbizn, 1963, No. 17, p. 22. 

13 Sorsialistichesky trud, 1963, No. 12, p. 45. 

13 Partiinaya zbizn, 1963, No. 17, p. 22. : 

14 Sotsialistichesky irud, 1963, No. 12, p. 48. 
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In the last few years, Soviet economists have been giving serious attention 
to the problem of manpower fluctuation. At many enterprises, works and shop 
commissions and various workers’ groups were set up to find why people left 
their jobs “at their own request.” It was found that in most cases the reasons were 
poor working conditions (chiefly low pay), inefficient administration and disre- 
gard for the workers’ well-being. A.recent survey carried out by the sociological 
research laboratory of the Leningtad State University among 2,665 young workers 
in 25 enterprises representative of Leningrad’s industry showed that 40.9 percent 
were satisfied with their work, 15.7 percent dissatisfied, while 43.3 percent gave 
a vague reply. When asked where they considered the social significance of work 
to lie, 45.7 percent said “in the pay,” 31.1 percent said “in its social usefulness,” 
but added that “the pay should not be forgotten,” while only 23.2 percent said 

in its social usefulness” without reservation.15 


Soviet workers frequently leave their place of employment because, as the 
journal Politicheskoye samoobrazovaniye complains, “the socialist principle ‘equal 
pay for equal work’ is unfortunately not yet being consistently applied at all 
enterprises.”2 This shortcoming, said the journal, exists in entire branches of 
- the Soviet national economy. Other causes of manpower fluctuation are sh/urmov- 
shchina (a worker will occasionally take up lesser paid work in an efficiently run 
enterprise), the introduction of new equipment or the reorganization of an 
- enterprise (owing to the outmoded system of material incentives, it is during such 
periods that the worker’s earnings drop) and failure of the employer to provide 
adequate living accommodation. There are cases of hostels in which “each bunk 
has two owners.”1? Flats are allotted without consideration of how far they are 
-from the place of work. Sometimes “four-fifths of the comfortable apartments are 

occupied by the bosses.”18 The poll conducted in Leningrad showed that 58.8 
percent of women who left their place of employment did so because of “‘dissatis- 
faction with working and recreational conditions, and also with living conditions, 
in particular with the failure to provide children’s welfare institutions.”!® During 
the past five years, 5,000 workers have left the Kharkov Tractor Plant, the 
majority of them women whose reason for leaving was the lack of kindergartens 
and créches. Calculations subsequently made at the plant showed that the losses 
incurred by the plant owing to this manpower fluctuation came to twice the amount 
needed to build kindergartens and créches for 5,000 children.*° Yet another cause 
of manpower fluctuation in the USSR is that workers are often treated “extremely 
inattentively, at times simply with disdain.”#1 Jzvestia recently spoke of having 
. received stacks of letters in which workers complained of the rudeness of foremen, 
shop supervisors and factory managers. Expressions such as “bungler,” “you are 





18 Voprosy filosofii, 1964, No. 4; pp. 72 and 75. 

18 Politicheskoye samoobrazovaniyt, 1963, No. 7, p. 90. 
17 Selskaya zbian, May 16, 1963. 

18 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 17, 1963. 

19 Sotstalistichesky trad, 1963, No. 12, p. 49. 

20 Polsticheskoye samoobrazoraniye, 1963, No. 7,'p. 89. 
2 bi gazela, March 15, 1964. 
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too stupid to understand” aad “(hata P were ‘frequently used by superiors when 
` speaking to subordinates. 28-Trad complained that superiors used the familiar 
“thou” form of address to their workers and threatened to dismiss them for the 
slightest failing.** At the same time, a director can get away with any amount 
- of rudeness to his workers providing that his enterprise fulfills the plan; Trad 
pointed out that “no one in the Kuzbass has yet been punished for gross -atbi- 
trariness.”24 The importance of good relations’ between labor and management 
-was illustrated by Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, which commented that of two building 
trusts in Khabarovsk, both operating under identical conditions, the'trust where 
these relations were good experienced negligible manpower fluctuation, while > 
the other, where relations were bad, was “reminiscent of a passageway.” ?ë 


The Soviet authorities are hampered in their efforts to cut down manpower 
fluctuation by the fact that most of the conditions causing it (low pay, inefficient ` 
organization, neglect of the workers’ interests, etc.) are inseparable from the 

' Soviet economic system itself. For this reason, the authorities, while saying that 
` the workers must be induced to stay at his job by a judicious combination of 
material and moral incentives on the one hand and various legal and administrative 
measures on the other, have been forced in practice to rely mainly’on the latter. 


The present drive against manpower fluctuation really started in 1962, when 


` certain Party and, economic agencies put fotward a proposal to “introduce 


serious changes into labor legislation.” The proposal was taken up somewhat 
cautiously by Khrushchev at the plenary session of the Party Central Committee 
in November of that year:. Khrushchev, as well as V.'Grishin, Chairman of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, and A. ‘Volkov, Chairman of the 
. State Committee for Labor and Wages, were of the opinion that the existing ` 
legislation did not sufficiently protect “social,” i.e., state, interests.2°  ~ 


On January 5, 1963, Ekonomicheskaya gazeta invited suggestions from readers ` 
on how manpower fluctuation could be stopped. The nature of this.campaign was 
largely predetermined by the question: “Which measures of a legislative nature _. 

‘do you suggest?” “The proposed measures can be summarized as followé:, 


__ 1, A worker should be given material and moral incentives to stay with the same 

enterprise. These incentives would include extra payments and extra leave for 

long service, higher pensions on retirement and the awarding óf f badges, medals; 
titles, etc., for long service. 

2. A worker should pe allowed ` to hand in notice only after a period of 

© 3—5 years. i 

3. A worker should have to serve a specified period at the enterprise shinee 

he acquired his professional grade (razryad) or, in the case‘of a person coming 





33 Tzvestiz, February 1, 1964. 

23 Trud, October 24, 1963. 

z Ibid., October 26, 1963. 

3 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, January 12, 1963, p. 15. 
_ 43° Pravda, November 20,1962. - 
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straight f from a university, training college, etc., at his first place of employment. 


_ This period would be 3 years for a simple worker, 5 years for a technician and 5—7 
‘ years for an engineer. Persons who left their previous place of employment at 


their own request would start work in their new place of employment in a lower 
razryad ot pay category, or else have to surrender 10 percent of their pay to their 
new employer for the first 6—12 months of their employment. 


4. A worker should have to work at least 5 years with a given enterprise before 
receiving an apartment from the latter. Those leaving at their own request or 
else dismissed for disciplinary reasons’ should have to vacate such apartments 
within a reasonably short period. 


5. A worker should have to receive the consent of the enterprise cous 
and also. the local trade union committee before handing in notice. 


It is Clear that these proposals did not originate from the workers themselves, 
since there is nowhere any’ mention of increasing pay, even though low pay is one 
of the chief causes of the manpower fluctuation. 


Although supported ‘by top Party and trade union leaders, the proposed legal 
and administrative measures have their opponents, who, on the basis of the 


‘assumption that “the bulk of those handing in their notice are not rolling stones 


but honest workers,”’®7 consider that “the existing law on procedure for giving 


" notice is.a good law”?s and that a grave mistake is being made by those who 


. fight for a return to purely administrative methods for: -estricting the movement 
of workers from one énterprise to ‘another. In’ our time, such methods are un- 
acceptable. 29 


It is also pointed out, ‘quite T K 


Liquidation of the methods, of compulsion previously employed has forced 

many business executives [Abozyasstvenniki| to devote themselves more energetically 

to improving working conditions and mechanizing procuction processes, with a 

- , view to increasing labor productivity and retaining their workers. This is why we 
must not allow the poor work of such executives to be covered up by bureaucracy. ’0 


Although the proposed measures have not yet been put into practice, pre- 


` sumably because of powerful opposition, the tradition of ruthless administration 
_ is dying hard, and in places attempts are being made to turn the clock back to 


1940, when it was made a crime to leave one’s place of employment. Jzvestia, for 
example, ‘wrote: ~ i . 


As the result of demands made at workers’ meetings, a procedure has Been in 
effect at all enterprises in Nikolayev since August 1 of last year [1963] under which 
a person who hands in notice without any particular reascn, merely in a search for 
“easy” earnings, can ‘return only to that enterprise where he worked, formerly. 





2 Trud, February 21, 1963. 

38 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, January 26, 1963, p- 8.. 

29 Trud, December 7, 1962. - f ax 
30 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, March 9; 1963, p. 10. - z 


. However, he is allowed back to work’ only after his behavior has been ciscuied 
at a meeting of the collective. ; 


Many new measures have been introduced in Nikolayev aoe violators of 
discipline, a term which in the USSR includes, for example, workers who come 
late to work, are absent without good cause or who fail to fulfill their norm. Such 
workers ate refused financial assistance from trade union or enterprise funds, 
including free or reduced-rate passes.to rest homes and sanatoria, are not allowed 
to take their leave during the summer, are compelled to collect their pay outside 
working hours, and are barred from promotion to a higher position or razryad. 
The fact that these methods have been cited in Jzvestia shows that they are 
considered applicable elsewhere in the USSR. Sdme of them have also been 
recomrhended in Sovetskaya yustitsiya. 32 


At the beginning of 1964, Moscow newspapers published a Apai allegedly 
put forward by Donbass steel founders, to introduce “work passports,” which 
would include information on work performance, change of residence and place 
of work, awards, participation in work competitions and social activities, rep- 
rimands, criminal record and reasons for termination of employment, and thus 
provide a much more comprehensive and detailed picture of a persons’ working 
life than the existing work books. Moreover, the work pzssports would replace 
not only the work books but such documents as traveler’s passports and military 
service record books (voyennye bilety). It was clear that this proposal had previously 
been approved, if not ‘actually inspired, by higher authorities, since the accom- 
panying editorial commentaries emphasized that the propesal was of great social 
significance and should be discussed further.% Jt resulted in a press campaign . 
for the introduction of work passports as a weapon not only against manpower . 
fluctuation but also against persons working badly or not at all, against collective 
farm workers who devoted most of their energies to private instead of collective 

- farming, and against the passiveness of the Soviet populaticn in general. A legal 
expert wrote in Jzvestia that the work passport would “enable a sharp distinction 
to be made between honest workers and persons with an unconscientious attitude 
toward’ work,”- while a high- ranking trade union official temarkedi ‘in nee same 


’ issue: 


We have put an end to EE uniformity in respect to remuneration 
of labor, and the work passport will help us to put an end to paltornity in respect 
to our attitude to people.®4 


` On the third day after publication of the proposal of the Donbass sak foun- 
ders, Khrushchev declared: = , 


Every person must have such a passport, which, like a mirror, will aie the 
working life of a man right from the moment t he stands on his own feet and starts 





` t t 

31 Tzpestia, June 18, 1964. , 

33 Sovetskaya yustitsiya, 1963, No. 20, Pp 5. 

33 See, for example, Javestia and Trud, February 26, 1964; Prasda, February 27, 1964. 
H Tzvestta, March 1, 1964. 
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to wou So that it should be clear what work he has contributed to the building of 
Communism. ae 


It is hardly surprising that the hues of the Soviet authorities to introduce 
work passports has aroused considerable alarm among the workers. Pravda and 
other Moscow newspapers were deluged with letters from’ anxious readers, 
although only a few catefully selected extracts from these letters were published. 
Komsomolets Uzbekistana, however, admitted that “of course, certain people are 
afraid of the work passport,” and that many people were doubtful whether it was 
really necessary. On the other hand, collective farm workers are keen to acquire 
any such document, irrespectively of the information it would be required to 
contain, because the fact that they do not have work books like other Soviet 
workers and employees means that they cannot move freely about the country 
and are thus in practice confined to their kolkhoz. 


_ ‘The introduction of work passports would divide Soviet society into numer- 

ous categories, as regards both attitude to work and active support of the Soviet 
regime. The work passports would differ little from the passports issued in 
Tsarist Russia, when an unfavorable entry could bar the holder from employment 
in governmental, teaching and other official institutions. In Tsarist Russia, 
such passports were called “wolves’ passports,” since the owners were to some 
extent forced to lead the life of a “lone wolf,” but then the opportunities for 
private. initiative were infinitely greater than under present Soviet conditions. 


Strikes in the West are ascribed by the Soviet press to the deepening conflict 
between labor and capital and are reported under such headlines as “The Struggle 
` of the Working Class in the Countries of Capital” and “On the Fronts of the 
Class Battles.” At the twenty-seventh session of the executive committee of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, Grishin declared: 


The strike warfare of the workers is growing. Whereas in 1960 the participation 
of workers in strikes in six countries alone (the USA, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
the German Federal Republic and Japan) amounted to 40,000,000 man-days, in 
1962 the ‘figure was 55,000,000.37 ° 


However, since the USSR alone is losing 100, 000, 000 man-days annually as 
a result of manpower fluctuation in just one branch of its.national economy, 


, namely industry, the conflicts between worker and employer would appear to be 


infinitely greater in the USSR than in the free world. ' 
: F, Hajenko 





35 Pravda, February 28, 1964. 
38 Komsomolets Uzbekistana, April 9, 1964. 
37 Trud, March 20, 1964. 
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Culture 
The Isolation of Soviet Literature 


June 1964 saw the first anniversary. of the plenary session of the Party Genra = 
Committee at which an attempt was made to’ suppress the growing opposition to | 
the Party in Soviet art and literature. The occasion was widely commented on 
in the Soviet press. In a lengthy editorial entitled “The Art of a Heroic Epoch,” 
the Party theoretical journal Kommunist summed up ‘the results ofthe year-old 
“campaign against liberal tendencies among the country’s artists, and described 
the situation which ‘had causéd the Party to embark on this a i in the 
following words: 


. for some time storiés, pictures, Sis and lms had been appearing 1n which 
a a tendency toward a biased and defamatory representation of, Soviet reality pre- 
‘ dominated. Such works so distorted our life, presented it in sucha distorting mirror” 
that they could not but sow v- disbelief i in our own A strength, in the reality of our” 
successes. 
Moreover, there were certain wiiters and artists who attempted to confirm this 
defamatory tendency as the guiding, chief, determining tendency in artistic creation. ? 
- The Party press dismissed such artists‘as an insignificant minority of “dis- 
turbers of the peace’ ’ who had lost contact with society and set themselves up in 
‘opposition to it. In actual fact, they were quite numerous and, what was more 
important, had come to speak for a new intellectual élite whose horizons were, 
considerably wider than those of the Party dogmatists. Thus, quantitatively and 


even’ more qualitatively, this epEeton is far more serious than is officially - 


admitted. 
. The establishment of rigid political standards for Soviet literature i is currently 


` _ regarded as a brilliant victory for the Party and as a decisive step toward RE 


order in this: ‘sphere. It was maintained in the Kommunist editorial that 


. as aresult of frank talks with representatives of Soviet culture our socialist < art 
has won and its enemies have lost.?’ 


Tt was then stressed that the number of works revealing the glory of the 
building of Communism was on the increase and that during the preven yéar 
. Soviet poetry had’“‘matured” considerably: 

Generally speaking, the alien and speculative element for which certain poets , 
have been praised by our enemies-abroad has been sifted ouz. Poetry has “matured” 
ideologically, its civic activity and creative romanticism have increased.3 
Quoting V. Orloy’s novel The Pickled Water-Melon and Y. Golovanov’s story. 

“The Blacksmiths of Thunder” as ‘examples, Kommunist concludes -that the 
dominant role among young Soviet writers is now being played by those who 





1 Kommunist, 1964, No. 10; p. 25. ; "he k 
2 Ibid., p. 26. ' i : 
3 Ibid., p. 27. 
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Jaar acquaint the readers with civically active, thoughtful young people and not 
- with the flabby, spineless creatures one occasionally meets on the pages of other 

works. Now everyone can see oe wide and varied is the circle of. talented young 
` -writers.4 


In its aea “The Ideological and the Artistic,” the ya Teuma 
Rossiya recommended its readers to study the Kommunist editorial and reiterated 
the main points made iri the latter, particularly stressing: 


The article considers that the first’and main result of the past year bas been a 
change for the better, a cleansing of a number of unhealthy elements in the very 
atmosphere of creative life. A great consolidation of creative forces on a fundamental 
ideological, political and aesthetic basis has taken place.’ 


The Soviet press contained many other references to the sudden trend of 
Soviet literature toward a “Party-and popular spirit: [partiinost i narodnost].” Let 
us now see how well-founded these optimistic claims are. 


1 OF 


Of course, it cannot be denied that the Party’s campaign against intellectual 
freedom in literature and the arts has influenced the character of many of the 
works produced during the past year. Many free-thinking authors began to toe 
.the Party line and attack their former comrades, as did the young poetess Rimma 
eaves in her Po “The Rebels”: , ; 


You too are ee And you tebel 

How. boldly you start your rebellion! , 

You rebel, but, when one thinks, you ‘ve from it, 
For this same rebellion you are clad and shod. 

A rebellion is inglorious when arrogant! 

_ From an ordeal it becomes a parade. s 

, And as soon as yon shout: they are beating our own! 
T shall be agaisist you, and not with you." 


The appéamace in many literary’ works of the “fathers ad sons” problem, 

-the conflict between the generations, has always, been severely criticized by the 

Party, which, in defiance of reality, maintains that such a problem simply cannot 

'exist.in the USSR. As a result of the Party’s ‘campaign, certain young writers 

‘ sprang to the defense of the Party’s “fathers.” D. Golubkov, for example, wrote 
an “Ode to the Fathers,” which begins as follows: 


You showed us the way, f 
Set our first camp-fires blazing, 
You were cheerful and stern, : 
Magnanimous and kind.” 

af Thid. 

5 Literaturnaya Rossiya, July 24, 1964, 

$ Neva, 1963, No. 3, p. 35. 

7 Ogonsk, 1963, No. 20, p. 3. - : 
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The aes depicted in Soviet literature were also subjected to a strict 
“purge” by the Party. Young literary personages symbolizing an UE 
independence that was politically dangerous, such as the “stellar brothers” 
Vasili Aksenov’s Ticket to the Stars, tae hero of Viktor Rozov’s A, B, C, D, E, 
. and other characters appearing in the works of Anatoli Rybakov, Daniil Granin, 
‘ Anatoli Gladilin, Yulian Semenov, Vilyam Kozlov, Andrei Voznesensky, 
Yevgeni Yevtushenko, Robert Rozhdestvensky, Boris Slutsky, and other young 
writers disappeared from the literary journals. The Party’s action was under- 
standable: these characters had counterparts in Soviet reality, particularly among 
_ the young people. At the same. time, the writers themselves have been’ put in a 
difficult situation. On the one hand, they, like all artists, feel that it is their duty 
to describe people as they appear in real life, while on tke other hand they are 
being forced to pottray only “positive” heroes who fit into the Party mold. The 
conflict between these two demands has-resulted in a number of works in which 
the hero’s qualities‘are deliberately toned down so as to be politically acceptable. 
A good example of this is to be found in the story “The Ladies’ Hairdresser” 
by the young authoress Irina Grekova, which was published in the journal Novy 
Mir (1963, No. 11). The hero.of this story is twenty-year-old Vitali; a hairdresser 
in a ladies’ hairdressing saloon, who does his job with skill and enthusiasm. He 
is ambitious, leaves his family to strike out on his own, recognizes no ‘authority, 
has a critical attitude toward his surroundings, needs nobody’s assistance to reach 
the goals which he has set himself and is interested in foreign countries. One might 
think that Vitali has. much’ in common with the literary characters condemned 
by the Party.. There are, however, some important differences: Vitali leaves 
his family because his, father is a drunkard; his interest in foreign countries’ is 
restricted to reading special, hairdressing journals from abroad, and his criticism 
of his -surroundings is concentrated on the most obvious social shortcomings. 
Nowhere is there a protest against Communist society as such. Such types, whose 
intellectual independence never erupts into a political protest, are characteristic . 
of Soviet literature in the second half of 1963. 


Many writers were. forced to produce works completely out of character. The 
attempt of Bella Akhmadulina, a young and talented poetess, to give an inspiring 
account of!the “building of Communism” in her sketch “On Siberian Roads” 
is a: good example. Akhmadulina writes with quite uncharacteristic enthusiasm , 
about the grim reality of the working conditions of an archeological expedition 
in Siberia, often resorting to an almost ludicrous ene as in her descar . 
tion of one of the women archeologists: 


And then they saw her, haughty empress of an unknown empire, breeches 
intriguingly embellished with seams and buttons, the saci proud head set on 
the unbending neck.8 ’ 


` After a long silence, Yevgeni Yevtushenko admitted his “errors” in a poem, 
, called “Once More in Winter Station” (his native village, which he had a 





8 Yunost, 1963, No: 12, p. 41. 
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visited instead of going to the USA as planned), published in the December 1963 
issue of Yunost, while Robert Rozhdestvensky produced a number of poems in 
which he criticized the USA, where, he said, “cinema angels put on the films and 
show them to devils,” and attacked those of his countrymen who had become 
“specialists on Russia” in the USA. ` 


However, although quite a number of works tailored to the Party’s require- 
ments have been produced during the past year; they do not constitute the avant- 
garde of Soviet literature during this period. Ag 


* 


One of the most remarkable features of Soviet literature of the past year is its 
falsification of the Stalin era. This falsification became necessary because many 
of the literary works written before the June plenary session of the Party Central 
Committee had, in revealing the terror, injustice and hardship of the Stalin era, 
also shown the Party in a highly unfavorable light. Examples of such works are 
Mikhail Zhestev’s Tatyana Tarkbanova. and Ivan Stadnyuk’s People Are Not 
Angels, both novels about forced collectivization, Iya Ehrenburg’ s autobio- 
graphical epopee People, Years, Life and Solzhenitsyn’s 4 Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich. Such de-Stalinization boomeranged on the Soviet leaders, who then 

~ tried to shift the blame for Stalin’s misdeeds from responsible Party leaders onto 
less prominent figures, and‘even to revise the official version of the role played 
by Stalin himself. The Party accordingly ordered Soviet writers to show in their 
works that the Party was infallible throughout the Stalin period, that it continued 
to be the source of everything positive in Soviet society and that most of the 
leaders of the Party organization, many of whom now occupy the highest posts 
in the USSR, weré opponents of Stalin’s terrorism. 


__ V. Bykov’s story “The Trap” may be considered to'be a masterpiece of such 
falsification. The story is as follows. After an unsuccessful attack against the 
Germans in World War Il; Captain Orlovets, a detachment commander, sharply 
rebukes his platoon commanders for their inefficiency and thereby becomes 
involved in a quarrel with a Lieutenant Klimchenko, who disagrees with the 
captain’s accusations. A fresh attack is launched, and Klimchenko reaches the 
enemy trenches, only to be taken prisoner. He is then invited by a Soviet deserter, 
now a German officer, to broadcast a loudspeaker message calling on the Soviet 
troops to surrender. Klimchenko. refuses, despite being tortured. However, 
instead of- having him shot, the German officer, who has delivered the message 
to the Soviet troops in Klimchenko’s name, returns him to his unit. Klimchenko 
is there confronted by Captain Orlovets and a secret police officer, Captain 
Petukhov. Captain Orlovets, the symbol of the infallible Party, at once grasps the 
situation without Klimchenko” s having to explain, takes Klimchenko under his 
protection and even dismisses Petukhov with the words: 





9 Literaturnaya gazeta, February 8, 1964. 
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Eek here, Gpiisl Jus you oo out before I iros you out I am 10 charge 
here. I am ‘carrying ‘out a military order. 1° 


Petukhov leaves in disgrace, KEmchenko is reinstated as platoon commander 
and justice prevails. However, the improbability of this story becomes particularly - 
apparent when compared with Leonid Semjn’s “Face to Face,” in which a 
Lieutenant Belokhvostov is sent.to a concentration camp merely for having 
been taken prisoner for fifteen minutes in a Germani-occupied house during the 
seizure of Berlin##an event based on reality. Incidentally, intervention by the 
Party authorities prevented the story from, being finishes and so Belokhvostov’s 
_ ultimate fate remained unknown. 


Another good example of a work in. which the hostore, of Stalinism are 

f mercilessty portrayed while the Party’s reputation remains unscathed or even 

enhanced is Boris Dyakov’s “A Story. of Past Experiences.” This story, in which 

-the author tells of his experiences in one of Stalin’s concentration Sam was 
published in the journal Okfyabr, whose editors commented: 


There is nothing fictitious in this story. The writer, Boris Dyakov, tells of what 
he saw with his own eyes, what he himself experienced. His heroes are real people, 
some dead, some still alive. 

The strength of B. Dyakov’s story lies in the fact thet it is about real Soviet 
people, true Communists. Even under arduous conditions, they did not lose their _ 
human dignity: they were true to their Party ideals and devoted to their country.1# 


’ 


Indeed, on almost every page of this lengthy ‘work are to be found the names 
of people well known inside and, ir. some cases, outside the USSR. They include 
people from all walks of life—politicians, high-ranking government officials, 
military leaders, prominent scientists, writers, journalists, war heroes, etc. . Thus, 
at one point a prisoner exclaims: f 


Do you know who-is thie very first st brigade leader at the bidan? The w writer 
Isbakh 113 


Elsewhere World War II kero Boris Akimov, now woržing as a mechanic i in 
the camp workshop, complains bitterly: 


Once my whole chest was covered with orders, and now I have a number on 
my back !14 


All these people were now prisoners, ‘deprived of all sights and forced to 
endure infinitely worse conditions than the'real criminals, the murderers, thieves, 
rapists, etc. There is no doubt that Dyakov pulls no punches in his description 
of conditions in the camp and the state of its hapless inmates. Here is a typical 
scene, which by chance had a fortunate ending: 





10 Yimart; 1964; No. T, p. 22 
1 Neva, 1963, No. 3. 
12 Oktyabr, 1964, No. 7, p.49. 
i 13 Ibid., p. 87.` 
ı 1 Ibid, p. 99.‘ 
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s ‘There 1s an engineer, Vasili Vasilevich; at ‘the automobile repair works . 
_ He was building ‘workshops there... To cut a long story short, he walked straight 
toward the barbed wire, to his death. He could stand the depression no longer . . . The 
-- guard on the tower recognized him. He did not open fire, just raised the alarm.18 


Or the following episode during « a medical conference in the camp: 


After the interval, the conference was presented with a “live exhibit”: an old 

`” man suffering from a.severe form of cachexia, or general exhaustion of the organism. 

They put the stretcher on the floor. They threw back’ the blanket and stripped the 

patient of his underwear. His skin was just a transparent film. His arms and legs 
stuck out like sticks. His head was turned to one’side.16 . 


In another scene, an old man ina woodcutting party asks the escorts to 
shoot him, since he is not strong enough to return to the camp. However, his 
fellow prisoners support him, and on the way he confides to them: 


““My-dear comrades :.. my son is waiting for mel He received four orders in 
the war, But lost his eyes . . That’s.the sort of wound.he got.” 
- “Tell us, granddad, did you serve with the Germans?” 

No. I was a pattisan.” ; 

“But why are you here, then?” 

“Well, that was just after the war . “a because of my wagging ice 
I lost my temper, during the investigation . . And so „they gave me ten years . Pu 


Dyakov also' shows how the- tragedy of concentration camp life even affected 
_ the voluntary workers in the camp. He tells of a woman doctor, Cherevatyuk, 
who became so depressed after working a few years in the camp that she cut 
her throat with a piece of broken glass. He also gives many examples of the 
heartlessness.and cynicism of the camp staff. Thus, Sergeant Nelga, one of the 
cruelest of them all, asks the assembled prisoners, “Who are your” and when 
` one’of them answers “People!” retorts with primitive logic: 


“Nol You are-criminals ., . Question! Why are you criminals? Answer: Because 
you have committed a’ crime. »is 


On:another occasion, a camp security officer, E mockingly asks 
the author what rights he thinks he has. Dyakov replies: 


“Citizen superior, I have no rights at all, except the right to think.” 
“Go away. We will even sentence you for your thoughts 1° 


However, the main theme of ‘Dyakov’s novel is. the triumph of pure ‘Com- 
~ munism over the terror and injustice of the Stalin era, which is blamed not on 
those iù power but on some mysterious dark force directéd specifically against 
the Commiinists. This is brought out in the following conversation between 
the author and the ‘camp barber: ` 

18 Thid., p. 87.’ l 
18 Thid., pe91. ~ i 
17 Ibid., p. 115. 


, U8 Ibid p. 91. 
-39 Thid., p. 119. 


The barber’s machine draws eas and closer. Like a child, I am afraid of its 
steel jaws. . « 
“Stop!” I push the man’s hard aside. 
“What do you mean: Stop! Everyone gets his head cropped.” ` 
“I am not a criminal! PI soon be released!” ' : 
The barber gave a twisted smile. ‘ 
“Were you abroad?” 
“No.” 
“In occupied territory?” 
“No.” 
: “Are you a Communist?” : a 
“Yes!” 
o “Then you'll get ten years in camp. . .”20 
The author tells of many prisoners, allegedly drawn fzom real ‘life, who have 
not ceased to believe in Communism even after fifteen and more years in the camp. 
He offers no explanation of this, however,. simply, declaring that they are dyed- 
in-the-wool Bolsheviks whom not even the most flagrant injustice could ‘induce 
to question t the system brought into being by the.Communist revolution. These 
men are éven placed on-the same footing as the early Christian martyrs, who 
sacrificed their lives for their beliefs. Such a man is corps commander Todorsky, _ 
one of the most prominent figures in the novel, who, despité having been a 
prisoner for eighteen years, can still say with complete conviction: f 
You and I are members of the same party. You know full well that it is a party 
of supreme steadfastness and fortitude. And so it has taught each one of us to be... 
Both you and I have been cruelly treated. A tefrible and fantastic error has been 
made. But after all, it is the people who are erring’; the Party will succeed in over- 
. + coming their errors, no matter how highly placed those guilty of these criminal 


errors may be. I believe this, I believe it! This is wha: gives me patience... Com- 
rade, Leninist truth lives on in our Party. 21 


Of course, Dyakov did not dare to ask what woul have happened had not - 


Stalin died in 1953. 
Another example of literary falsification of the Stalin era is Nikolai Sizov’s 
_tecent novel The Difficult Years. Although it has not yet been published in its 
entitety, the most significant éxcerpts have appeared in Nedelya. ‘The novel 
- contains an episodé in which oblast committee secretary Zagradin is summoned’ 
by Stalin, who has only about a month to live, to his dacha néar Moscow to ' 
account for a speech he made at a session of the Council of Ministers: In this 
speech, Zagradin had made suggestions for averting an agricultural crisis which 
had been met with disapproval by such top leaders as Malenkov, Molotov and . 
Kaganovich and supported only by Khrushchev. The conversation between 
Stalin and Zagradin is represented by the author as follows: 


20 Ibid., pp. 83—84. 
21 Ibid., p. 99. 
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“I did nót say e so very special at the meeting, Comrade Stalin.” 
“Well, I don’t know ‘how you did it, but you alarmed certain people.” 
“But I didn’t really have a chance to speak. I could scarcely get a word in 
edgeways.” 
“What about Khrushchev, how did he react?” 
- “Nikita Sergeyevich? Fayorably, yery favorably.” 
. Stalin looked up and gazed intently at Zagradin. 

: “Tt seems that you and he think alike. You started enlarging the collective farms 
just after the Muscovites, didn’t you? And this amalgamation of the villages is 
obviously the result of his article on agrotowns [agrogoroda}. Aren’t I right?” 

“Nikita Sergeyévich is a clever man,” blurted out Zagradin. 

Stalin noticed the frank and heartfelt conviction with which Zagradin said 
these words. 

“He knows the village,” agreed Stalin. “He knows "a village, there’s no doubt 
‘about it.” Then, shivering, he said, “It’s a bit chilly out here, let’s go into the study.’ 


In this brief dialogue, the author seeks to convey the impression that Stalin 
respected: Khrushchev’s authority and acknowledged him as his superior in 
agricultural matters. This is a distortion of the facts, since at the Twentieth Party 
Congress Khrushchev himself told, of Stalin’s s fury at his, Khrushchev’s, article 
~ on the agrotowns and admitted that he was saved from highly unpleasant conse- 
. quences only by Malenkov’s failure to draw the necessary consequences from 
the article. Here we see a typical feature of post-plenary session Soviet literature— 
the- ‘presentation of Stalin not as a bloodthirsty tyrant but rather as a person 
misled by people and circumstances. At the same time, the importance of Khru- 
-shchev, the new leader, is being greatly enhanced. A good example of this is the 
recently published book Usmnoye slovo (The Wise Word), a collection of sayings of 
great men. Khrushchev is given pride of place, with twenty-six sayings, in 
an exalted company including Sophocles, Cicero, Diogenes, Confucius, Pythag- 
oras, Marcus Aurelius, Voltaire, Stendhal, Balzac, Tolstoy, Napoleon, Schiller 
and Goethe: Almost each section is introduced by quotations from Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Khrushchev. Two typical Khrushchev sayings are “There is no 
. greater happiness for a man than to live in a collective” and “Man is a social 
` being.”? It should be added that, besides Lenin, Khrushchev is the only Soviet 

é leader to BS included in the collection. ` 


1k 
east Soviet 1 literature has certainly been impoverished by the Party’s 
imposition’ of ideological restrictions, writers themselves have not given up 
their struggle for intellectual freedom. Thus, at the very height of the campaign 
against literary “sedition,” a story by Anatoli Gladilin called “The First Day 
of a New Year” appeared in which the conflict between the generations in Soviet 
‘society was brought into sharp relief. Gladilin alternately presents the thoughts 
of a father and his son, the hero of the story, who at one point says to himself: 


23 Nedelya, 1964, No. 8, p. 8. 
a3 Si slovo (The Wise Word), Moscow, 1964, p. 26, 
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` I would sooner die than utter the unctuous phrase, “Dear father, tell me about 
the First Five-Year Plan.” And even if the world were to bs turned topsy-turvy and 
I were suddenly able to say these words, father would look at me as though I were 
mad, it would be so out of keeping with my character. 


The father, a thoughtful man, thinks: 


_ The more I ‘watched these young people the more eerie I fae T 
this was because the civil war was my § a and the year 1956 theirs. A time of 
romanticism and a time of analysis. 4 


At about the same time, Andrei Voznesensky published a cycle of poems, 
entitled “Post with Verses.” The main poem bore the inoffénsive title of « “Long- 
jumeau” (a small town on the. outskirts of Paris where Lenin ‘organized a Party , 
school during his émigré years), but others, such as “Paris Without Rhythm” 

‘and “A Florentine Song,” contained the same kind of reactionary thinking for | 
which the author had been condemned by the Party. Thus, in a reference to his 
own attitude toward the Party’s criticism, he wrote: 


We will lie dora: We will ponder a little. We will be silent. 
. To cry is ceyrerthy, of men: 


Soviet playwright V. Rozov recently had oo new play. “Wedding Day” 
published i in Novy mir. Although it would appear at first glance to be a politically — 
innocuous play about tespectable, prosperous kolkhozniks, in which Soviet life 

_is presented in a favorable light, in places it goes well beyond the bounds of what 
the Party may be expected to tolerate. Thus, Mayya, a’ young gizl, makes the, 
- following scathing comments on the older generation: . l 


Do they really understand the young people? They are odritinually ramming 
their principles down one’s throat. They can never understand that ‘their-time has . 
passed and a new era has begun. ' f 

. whether they like it or not freedom will come!’ The old propie will die out and 

i then we shall run things . . - 


On the eve of the wedding, the ERA òf the bride aad bitdeptoon amuse 


' themselves by compiling a wall newspaper from quotations about love. Mayya , 


makes half-joking, half-serious comments about the quotations. To Lev Tolstoy’s 


- ‘pronouncement that “To love is to live the life of the beloved,” she says, “A `. 


narrow and one-sided view, old man, it does no harm to think of oneself as well,” 

‘ atid when a quotation from.Marx is suggested she grumbles, “There’s no ‘need - 
` to frighten us with Marx!”®” Here we have a clear reference to the egotism of | 
Soviet youth and its disapproval of Party dogmatism. _ 


- An infinitely more serious deviation from the Party line i is A, Shtein’s Siy 
“Between the Showers,” condemned by Kommunist as Teea ae om 





24 Yunost, 1963, No. 2, p. 46.. 

35 Znamya, 1963, No. 11, p. 69. 
"88° Nosy mir, 1964, No. 3; p. 47. 

37 Ibid. ' . 

28 Kommimist, 1964, No. 10, p. 28." 
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The play: is about ae kisar rebellion £ Match 1921, 4 topic which has 
‘received little attention in Soviet literature. “Incidentally, the rebellion was 
. tesponsible for the introduction of NEP, which was a complete reversal of Soviet 
economic policy. Shteih, who has clearly documented himself well in an attempt 
to convey the ‘spirit- of those times, has set himself the task of depicting the re- 
__bellion as faithfully as possible, as sptinging from the dissatisfaction of the workers 
_and peasants in and around Petrograd ; with the Communist regime (the peasant, 
for example, had all bread in-excess- of personal needs confiscated by the state). 
_One of the leaders of the rebellion utters the following bold words: 


. We have thrown off 3 three- centuries-old yoke, and now we are throwing off 
a three-year-old one. 
The rule of the commiissars has bees overthrown by the i Baira Red sajlors. . 
The sailors were the first in 1917 and they are the first in 1921! Here’s to the success 
of the third revolution! ... The ninth wave will sweep away all the oppressors and 
fanatics who make up the yoke of Communism `. . . order that a message of appeal 
to Europe, Asia, America and Australia be prepared i in the name of the revolutionary 
committee. A radio message shall be sent © the whole world! We have overthrown 
the oppressors and.are waiting for help!.. 
.We Haye. been Red and will remain ¢ so. ihe in a different way. . Without 
tyranny.. 
One of ge ‘most Grate scenes in the play is the clashi enue commissar 
' Pozdnyshev and his son, who is one of the’ men of Kronstadt. The son hurls the 
following bitter accusations at his father: 


ie People were shot under the autocracy [of the Tsats]. People are being shot under 
' , the autocracy of the commussats.... We can’t go on like this.... In Petrograd, 
they are queueing up throughout the night for a discolored d herring. What have you 
achieved, father? ... Complete’ rain. “Ashes all around.... All Russia 1s groaning, 
father. 34 vos - 
You have made your eaten we are making ours. Kerensky’ s was in Febru- ` 
ary, yours in October and ours is in March.. .s We have sworn to win or die, 
for the third revolution !*4 


“These passages, and many others in a similar vein, are a severe indictment of 
the Soviet. system, of ‘Communist dictatorship. No less significant is the fact that 
Lenin himself is shown as having been somewhat at a loss what to do in the 

‘situation: Here is an excerpt from a monologue spoken by Lenin after he has 
learned of the Kronstadt rebellion and the conflict between Pozdnyshev and his son: 


` The son is a member of the counterrevolitionary, committee. A drama, indeed. ` 

A tragedy. Andrei and Taras Bulba .... Ivan the Terrible used his staff. Of course, 
I cannot grasp the magnitude of this maed, Thaye no son. But 1f I had? Perhaps 
he could have become. . . like that? .I don’t know. Í don’t think so. But if suddenly? 
.. Unhappy men of Kronstadt .... But why, actually, are they unhappy? . . . Who 


. ™, Teatr, 1964, No. 4, p. 168. ° 
30 Thid., p, 174. l 
31 Thid, p. 179. 
38, Ibid., pp. 170—71. 
33 Thid. p. 179. > 
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is.to be pitied? . . . Kronstadt has made everythirig clear, like a flash of lightning. 
The economics of the spring'of 1921 have become a political issue, that, is 
the gist, the cruel gist of the matter. Our tragedy. Mitte. We have made and are | 
continuing to make a colossal number of stupid mistakes.... Unhappy men of ' 
Kronstadt. The soviets without Communists. But with whom, then? Nature abhors 
a vacuum, my dear friends. With whom? If we go, the von Drekolev’s will come 
[an ironic reference to the rich, “bourgeois” peasants]. It’s either us or them. There 
is no other alternative... Terror. But we did not start it. There were scarcely any 
victims when we came to ) power. Surprising, but true.... It was forced on us. We 
replied. Terror for terror... .'To catch a fox one must ‘be supercareful. Trotsky . 
called me supercareful today. I cannot return the compliment. Yes, one must 
be supercareful when the fate of the Party, the fate of the revolution is ‘at stake.34 


For these and similar scenes, the author was severely criticized by Prods 
The newspaper accused him of failing to reveal the social ‘roots of the rebellion 
and the “harmfulness of the anti-Party groups” and of ene a false impression 
of Trotsky, concluding: 


In portraying events of the past, the playwright-becomes ensnared by the rep- 
rehensible tendency of contrasting the older generation of revolutionaries with - 
young people .... Lenin is presented in the play as the sole head of the state..:. — 
He 1s credited with words and thoughts which detract from his great image. This 
cannot fail to provoke an immediate protest.... The authoz of the play has had an 
inevitable failure. The play gives an oversimplified, aca and distorted view 
of life.35 


‘The fact that such a play was anil published a performed shows that 
- the: ‘Party officials responsible for'implementing the Party’s campaign against _ 
literary “sedition” are unreliable, while the play’ s content is a shining example 
of intellectual honesty in Soviet literature. - 


An interesting development on the Soviet literary scene during the period 
in question was that Molodaya gvardiya supplanted Yxnost as the more provocative 
of these two leading Soviet youth journals. Yunost, which had previously pub- `. 
‘lished a number of “seditious” works, now pursues’ an orthodox course, and has - 
‘increased its circulation to 1,025,000 copies as a result. Significantly, Aksenov’s 

latest novel, “It is Time, My Friends, It is Time,” which contains the same restless 
` young people—constantly on the move in an effort to find a purpose in life and 
. distinguished by a lack of enthusiasm for the “building of Communism’— to- 
' whom the Party took exception in “Ticket to the Stats,”. was published in 
. Molodaya gvardiya and not in Yunost, although Aksenov has been associated with 
the latter journal for many years and is a member of its editorial board. Ironically, 
the new.novel was published just as its author was publicly admitting his “errors” 
and promising not to repeat them in future.36 

An occurrence quite unexpected in. view of the Party’s literary crackdown 

was the recent: publication of a review by A. Sinyavsky entitled “The Unmuted 


+ Ibid., pp. 481-82. ; 
‘3s Pravda, July 12, 1964. ‘ 
% Thid., April 3, 1964. : ; 
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Voice,” which praised the work of Ta poetess Anna Akhmatova, This 

was the first time Akhmatova’s work had received a positive echo in the Soviet 

press. Akhmatova suffered abominably under the Soviet regime: her husband was 

shot, -her.only son was deported, her work was suppressed, she was expelled 

from the Association of Writers in 1946 and criticized as a “rabid society dame.” 
- She bore all these blows with admirable fortitude. Sinyavsky, who incidentally 
_ ended the three-year-long persecution of Boris Pasternak by a favorable comment 
on his writing in the March 1962 i issue of Nay mir, sums up Akhmatova’s poetry 
as follows: : 


From a barely. paupe whisper to a fiery oratorical speech, from bashfully 
lowered eyes to thunder and lightning—such is her breadth of feeling and expression. 
‘Tt is here that we must look for the sources of that which later grew and allowed 
Akhmatova’s lyricism to take a new course within whose confines patriotic ardor, 
the silence of lofty metaphysical .reflections and noisy, discordant altercations 
between the living and the dead all'had their place.” 


In conclusion, it may. be said that the Party has failed to gain a convincing 
victory over the freedom-loving artists, and that time is on the latter’s side. 


A. ‘Gayev 
Soviet Society 


Soviet Sport on the Eve of Tokyo 


On May 28-29, 1964, the Second All-Union Conference of the Association 
of Sports Societies and Organizations of the USSR was held in Moscow to discuss 
the progress of Soviet sport during the five years that had passed since the re- 
organization of the country’s physical training and sports organizations and the 
establishment of the Association for their centralized control. The report delivered 
by the chairman of the Association’s Central Council, Y. Mashin, the resolution 
adopted by the conference and also the official commentaries dealing with them 
provide a source of information on the present state of Soviet sport. 

' The USSR possesses 398,000 stadiums, football fields, multi-purpose sports 
grounds, basketball, volleyball and tennis courts and sports halls. Altogether, 
about 38 million people are regularly occupied in physical culture and sport. 
’ The numbers of those engaged in the ten principal forms of ee may be ‘broken 
down as follows: 


Light Athletics ........0, 5,508,000 Checkers s.n.. seoor en 2,774,000 

Volleyball... n.a. 4,881,000 ` Basketball........... 00. 2,444,000 

Skiing .....cecceeeeeees 4,426,000 Football.. .... unesene. ' 2,398,000 

Shooting .......sseeeees 3,246,000 Table Tennis ............ 1,843,000 

Chess ...ccecesseeeeeees 3,107,000 Cycling ..ccecesseeseees 1,095,000 
SOURCE: Sevetshy sport, May 29, 1964, ? 
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According to Mashin, there are at present 35,269 sportsmen with the title of 
“Master of Sport” and over 224,000 sportsmen of the first category; professional 
sports and physical culture instructors number 140,000.1 During the last five 
years, the number of those engaged in physical culture has doubled; 26 million 
badges for the title “Ready for Labor and Defense of the USSR” at various levels 
have been awarded, and 16.5 million sportsmen have qualified in various categories, 
including 22,000 “masters of sport.” In 1963 alone, all-Union records were 
broken on 243 and world records on 65 occasions by Soviet sportsmen.? 


Here it may be remarked that Soviet sources are by no means consistent 
when giving statistics of this kind. For example, while Mashin stated that the 
total number of “masters of sport” is 35,269, Komsomolskaya pravda gives their 
number as 6,000 and reckons that this will rise to 30,000 only by the end of. 
1965.8 Again, Mashin stated that the number of sportsmen in the first category 
was “over 224,000,” whereas the resolution adopted by the conference stated 
that during the past five years the number trained was 310,000.4 Whatever the 
real figures may be, however, it is legitimate to point out that such statistics are 
only a superficial indication of the state of Soviet sport. The real situation, i.e., 
the qualitative aspect of Soviet sport and its prospects, would appear to be 
somewhat critical: not only those directly engaged in sport but also those con- 
cerned with its organization and direction are having to face a number of prob- 
lems, some of the more important of which we shall consider briefly here. 


* 


One of the characteristic features of the Soviet leaders’ view of sport is that 
they regard it as a school of Communist ethics and morale, that in their super- 
sportsmen: they would like to see fanatical supporters of the Communist ideology 
and fighters for the victory-of Communism. The recent conference introduced 
a new paragraph into the rules of the Association which runs as follows: 


The Association of Sports Societies and Organizations of the USSR conducts 
its work for the education of athletes and sportsmen in a spirit of fidelity to Com- 
mumnist principles [#deinos#], Soviet patriotism [and] a profound respect for socially 
useful work, 1n the spirit of the high moral principles embodied in the moral code 
of the builders of Communism.® 


Adopting this official standpoint, the specialist journal Teoriya i praktika 
fizicheskoi kultury (The Theory and Practice of Physical Culture) declared: 
In the countries of socialism, physical culture is an affair for all the people, the 


culture’ of the masses. Progressiveness, fidelity to Communist principles, bonds 
linking it with the people, with science and with the Party.are its characteristic 





1 Sovetsky sport, May 29, 1964; Komsomolskaya pravda, May 28, 1964. 
2 Sovetsky sport, May 29 and June 7, 1964. 

3 Komsomolskaya pravda, May 28, 1964. ` 

1 Soretsky sport, Jane'7, 1964. 

5, Ibid., May 29, 1964, 
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features. ... One of the most important component parts of physical culture 1s sport. 
In the socialist countries, sport is permeated with fidelity to Communist principles, 
optimism [and] a faith in the victory of the most just social regime—Communism. ë 


Dr. A. V. Korobkov, Director of the Central Physical Culture Research Insti- 
tute, goes even further in this direction, taking the view that an enthusiasm for 
physical culture and sport must “organically predetermine” a positive attitude 
toward Communism. He offers a new interpretation of the term “human physical 
perfection”: 
But ıs 1t correct to consider only beauty and the proportions of our body as the 
criteria of physical perfection? Of course not. By physical perfection of the man of 
a Communist society, we mean something quite different—harmony, unity of spirit 
and body. For us, therefore, physical perfection 1s not only a biological and aesthetic 
but also a social concept. We regard as physically perfect a man whose organism 
is characterized by the highest development and condition of correlation of all his 
functions, organs and systems with one another and with the surrounding social 
and natural milieu. This optimal condition 1s determined in accordance with his 
age, and has an optimal a for each period of his life and historical con- 
ditions.’ 


It may ae be remarked that Dr. Korobkov’s' speculations, seen from the 
standpoint of Communist ideology, have brought him to the point of obvious 
heterodoxy verging on Trotskyism, since according to him age groups in a 
Communist society should vary in their attitude to Communism. This question, 
however, may be left to the Soviet theoreticians; we are interested rather in the 
extent to which the Communist leaders in the USSR are managing to put these 
principles into practice. The eight plenary session of the Central Council of the 
Association of Sports Societies and Organizations, which took place at the end 
of 1963, drew attention to numerous failings in (Communist) educational work 
among Soviet sportsmen. Among other things, it took up arms against the—evi- 
dently fairly strong—group of trainers and sportsmen who fail to emphasize 
adequately the political element in the training of young sportsmen. The journal 
Legkaya atletika reported: 


The ‘plenary session censured those who denna Soviet sport of its 1deological 
content--sportsmen and trainers who, while fighting for the achievement of high 
results, fail to see and to accept the noble tasks of molding the eronat of the 
active builder of a Communist society. 8 


The journal further commented: 


One-sided enthusiasm for purely sporting matters 1s inadmussible ın the practical 
work of our physical culture organizations.: This does great harm to the cause of 
educating. the younger generation.’ 





8 Teoriya t praktika fizicheskoi kultury, 1964, No.6, p.2. . 
7 Sportiwnaya zbizn Rossi, 1964, No. 6, p. 7. ` 
8 Laghaya atletika, 1964, No. 1, P- 2. 
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. The existence of this ‘tendency is confirmed by the well-known ex-champion 
Vladimir Kuts, who is quoted in Soviet propaganda as a model of “Communist?” 


modesty, corfectness and ‘down-to-earth common sense, in an article on “The “` 


Glory of the Sportsman”: 


- Unfortunately, one can still meet P trainers who regard the sportsman 
as a mete “machine” for producing records .. 

In trainers’ councils, we talk'much more about the training of a good sportsman ` 
than about the education of a man. We.have many teachers of ruoning, jumping and - 
football but few teachers of citizeas.1° 


In addition to those who devote all theit attention to. sport and ignore politics, 
there are growing numbers of promising Soviet sportsmen who show symptoms 
of the trend, which first appeared at the end of the fifties, known as “star’s 
` disease,” i.e., conceited bragging and dissolute living. The specialized press gives 

many examples. According to Legkaya atletika, ` 


Unfortunately, there are still not a few trainers who not only fail to arene to 
the high demands made of pedagogues and educators, but also turn out to be. 
morally unclean, idle, prone.to conceit and cluttered up with out-of-date knowledge." 


Later on it observes: 


. there are also sportsmen whose conduct betrays features alien to our society, 
such as conceit, boastfulness, acquisitiveness, and a liking for idleness and an ai 


Kuts, in his article, calls on Soviet sportsmen to live an upright life, and warns 
against “certain people” who “err, considering that a spottsman’s glory makes ` 
them infallible and their unethical acts exempt from punishment.”15 (The fact - 
that Kuts’s article was published in the issue of J; yportivnaya zhizn Rossii which 
dealt with the-Winter Olympic Games of 1964 suggests that it was meant mainly 
‘for the Soviet participants in the Games). 


The situation was also referred to in the resolution cf the recent. conference 
of the Association: 


. there are still serious defects in the educational work of many physical Salute 
organizations. Quite often, the struggle for the education of athletes and sportsmen 
in the spirit of the high principles of the code of the builders of Communism lacks: 
an aggressive, ' militant charactez. Occasionally, physical culture organizations 
and their leaders fail to subject the unworthy conduct of individual sportsmen in 
private and public life to fundamental criticism, [and] take a conciliatory attitude to 
cases of sponging and acquisitiveness, parasitism dnd slacking in sport.!4 ' 


` The conference demanded that che paper Sovetsky sport, the journal Fizkultura 
i sport and similar local organs of the press 





10 Sportimaya xbizn Rossis, 1964, No. 3, p. 7. 

1 Laghaya atletika, 1964, No. 1, p. 2 
13 Thid, p. 3. ' 

13 Sportiomaya zbien Rossii, 1964, No. 3, pe 6. 

H Soreisky sport, June 7, 1964. 
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... print considerably more articles and feuilletons on moral and ethical subjects, 
sharply criticize failings, in the work of physical culture organizations, wage a fight 
against the manifestation. by. naivi] sportsmen ‘of concert, ote and an 
- unsporting attitude to their rivals . 


. . A telling example of. the “nonl palija ian of Soviet sportsmen was 

the incident which occured in July this year, when, shortly before the Olympic 
Games were. due to start, the Party authorities disqualified the entire Soviet 
- ;waterpolo team, including the reserve players, for bringing back quantities of 
» foreign goods “for purposes of speculation” on their return from competitions 
in Rumania and ‘Yugoslavia. In a long article on the subject, Komsomolskaya 
_ pravda declared: 


“The former national team is no morè. For moral corruption, for betraying the 
honor of the Soviet sportsman, the presidium of the Waterpolo Federation of the 
USSR has taken the unanimous decision to rid the field of its weeds. Nine players 
' have been disqualified: . . . all have lost their honorary sports titles, 28 


All those disqualifiéd ~ were Komsomol members, and one, L. Gogoladze, 
had been a member of the Georgian Komsomol Central Committee. Even the 
Komsomol organization of the team ‘had: dndulged! in “speculation.” The paper, 

asks 'wonderingly: l 


, How could ten lads, nine of Sin belonged to the Edasomak descend to a 
life like this? What made them Demay e Soviet sport on the eve of the Olympics, and 
soil their Komsomol tickets??? 


In attempting to answer this question, “he paper finds itself shedding light on 
the private life of Soviet sportsmen: hitherto, everything has been permitted 
them—for fourteen years ‘they, sat on a- schoolroom bench; they have spent 
much of their time touring restaurants and drinking; for ‘ ‘special merit” they 
have been pet officers’ commissions, although mey were “ignorant” of mita 
„matters. 


The incident should not, e course, be I as entirely isolated. It was 

. the result, not of an independent decision by the Waterpolo Federation, but of a 
. desire on the part of the Party leaders of Soviet sport to make an example, for 

the benefit of other sportsmen, out of a team which, incidentally, had recently 

been signally unsuccessful in international matches., This is clearly implied by 
Komsomolskaya pravda: 


There’s no deaying that it is a sad story; but let it serve as a serious lesson not 
only for the Federation but also for the-Central Council of the Association of Sports 
Societies and Organizations, for the leaders of other national teams.18 


Although it is too early to draw any general conclusions from what has been 
said so far, it is surely ea to say that the police measures applied to the 


18 Thid. 
18 Komsomolskaya pranda, July 21, 1964. 
17 Thid. 
18 Thid. 
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waterpolo team will prove a poor stimulus for improviag sportsmen’s morale. 

The Party leaders of Soviet sport are, it must be supposed, themselves aware of 

this, and if they are still obliged to resort to such measures their hopes of turning 

the ‘country’s sportsmen into paragons of Communist ethics are scarcely justified. 
- * o , 

More than a year and a half ago, Mashin pointed out that the rate of improve- 
ment in`the performance of Soviet’ sportsmen. was slower than that of their 
counterparts in the United States and much slower than in Japan and Australia, 
basing his conclusions on comparisons of the numbers of points won by the 
respective teams at the Olympic Games in 1960 and on similar occasions.!® An 
examination of the Soviet specialized press for the last half-year shows that in 
rate of improvement of performance Soviet sportsmen are behind their colleagues 
in certain countries of Europe. After Innsbruck, exultation in the Soviet press 
was mingled with some disappointment over the performance of the Soviet 
skiers and skaters. Sportivnaya zhizn Rossii wrote: 


Against the background of the magnificent performances of the women, the 
achievements of our men skaters and skiers naturally seem pale. Even during this 
time of rejoicing, some unpleasant.words should perhaps be said: they distinctly 
failed to make the best of their chances. Igor Voronchikhin’s one bronze medal 1s 
not enough....One recalls that at Cortina d’Ampezzo our.speed skaters had three 
bronze and one gold medal (in the relay !), at Squaw Valley only two bronze medals .. 
Now it is even less than that. - Obviously, trainers [and] the Sking Federation 
of the USSR must finally make a serious attempt to establish the causes of these 
evident failures. For if the failures of the downhill skiers may be explained (though 
not very convincingly) by a lack of training facilities, how are we to explain the 
extremely poor results of the speed skiers?2° 


Teoriya i praktika fizicheskoi kultury wrote in much the same style: 


While noting the indisputable.victory of Soviet sport as a whole, it is impossible 
to ignore our weak sides, which we must duly take into account on the basis of 
the results of the recent Games. Our backwardness in all forms of downhill skung, 
both for men and for women, became absolutely obvious. Our sportsmen turned 
out to be inadequately trained as regards technique, and were incapable of entering 
the strongest group. The results obtained by our trampoline gymnasts were con- 
siderably more modest than on earlier occasions, despite the more favorable con- 
ditions created last year for their training. ?1 


Downhill skiers were the subject of a sarcastic article in Fizkultura i sport, 
which, referring to the complaints of Soviet participants ahont, the steepness and 
icy surfaces of the descents at Innsbruck, observed: 

. once more we do not know how to negotiate icy patches; we now negotiate 


steep descents even worse than before; once more we cannot execute curves and 
regulate the speed by means of curves; once more we show ourselves incapable of 


19 Fizkultura i sport, 1963, No. 1, p. 5. (See Bulletin, 1963, No. 10, p. 40.) 


20 Sportionaya zbizn Rossii, 1964, No. 3, p. 3. 
71 Teoriya ı praktika fixicheskoi kultury, 1964, No. 4, pp. 4—5. 
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fighting for extra seconds in mid-course and, our wings drooping, fail to get off to 
a good start. Why, year after year, do we repeat the same old mistakes? After all, 
we specially made the trip to Innsbruck last year: we saw with our own eyes that 
there were many corners on the descent there, and, of course, trained this year at 
Alma-Ata on a perfectly straight course.** 


The journal remarks that the team was obliged: by its trainers to modify its 
style repeatedly, so that they 


. turned our downhill skiers into good stayers, who arrived fresh at the finish in 
Innsbruck and could have continued the descent at’ the same spéed for a further 
_ five or six hours on end.?3 


` Soviet sportsmen are beginning to lose ground in events where they formerly 
held virtually absolute mastery. This is the situation, for example, in women’s 
light athletics. We read in Legkaya atletika: 


At the European championships in pipade the Soviet women’s team lost 
for the first time in many years... . The 1962 season destroyed the illusions of those 
who thought that our women’s athletics would lead in world sport “for ever and 
ever”, 

In the event, the rates of growth in the results of foreign women light athletes 
increased. Precisely as regards rates ee growth, they have begun to overtake the 
representatives of our country. 

In certain forms of light ae ii track events), the improvements 
shown by the leading group of our sportswomen are very small. Here we are being 
overtaken by the light athletes of England, Australia, the combined German team, 
and other countries... 

Thus, the rates of improvement in women’s light athletics in 1963 fail to satisfy 
us... 

‘We cannot be satisfied either with our position in the “world’s top ten” [in each 
form of sport] in 1963, in which we have not a single first place in the running 
events, and in the 800 meters Soviet sportswomen have dropped to sixth place. 
In all throwing events, the lists of those at the top are headed by women light 
athletes of the USSR but the next places are occupied by foreign sportswomen, 
which was not the case in previous years.*4. 


The article points out that the Soviet women’s light athletics team shows 
from year to year a “rare consistency” of membership, i.e., that hardly any new 
young members are admitted—in contrast to the teams of other countries—, with 
the result that its members are already reaching the maximum age. At the Olympic 
Games in Rome, the average age of the Soviet women’s team—24.8 years—was 
higher than that of any other team. f 


With regard to men light athletes, the situation is even worse. The same 
journal says: E 


Kati Fszkultura 1 sport, 1964, No. 5, p. 12. 
233 Thid., p. 27. 
M Legkaya atletika, 1964, No. 3, pp. 1—2. 
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Unfortunately, -we are once more obliged to note the backwardness. of our 
sprinters. "Four of them—Edwin Oczolin, ‘Slava Prokhorovsky, Anatoly Redko 
and Anatoly Shevtsov—have achieved 10.3 seconds; but, in the first place, these 
results were not achieved consistently, and, in the second place, four is still very 
little. The thorough pre-season training promises an appreciable improvement in 

- results. We have been waiting for ic for a long time, for too long . . .38 


A few months earlier, the same journal, reviewing events in 1963, remarked: 


We are in a sorryplight in throwing the discus, where not a single Soviet 
light athlete has ‘entered the list of the first ten, whereas i in 1962 we had third and 
eighth places . . . 

The ak impression of the performances of Soviet discus throwers at the 
international competitions of 1963 can scarcely be called favorable . 


During the four years that have passed since the beginning fof the Olympic 
Games].in Rome, European light athletes have overtaken the Americans, soviet 
. shot putters, however, have not managed to do this. #¢ 


Evidence of the incredsing lag of Soviet light aiis i may be seen in the 
results of the sixth USA-USSR light athletics meeting, held at Los Angeles on 
July 26—27 of this year. Hitherto the Soviets had always gained the greatest 
number of points for the men’s and women’s events combined, and last year the 
American men’s team, who had previously been pre-eminent in world sport, won - 
by only a very narrow margin. This year, however, the American team won by 
. 187 points to 156, the men winning by the record margin of 42 points (139 : 97). 

On this occasion, the American women lost by no more than 11 points to their 
celebrated Soviet counterparts, and on the first day were even leading by two 
; points (27 : 25). These results may fairly be described as sensational. Of the men’s ’ 
events, the Soviets lost 16 out of 22, and in 13 of them the Americans had a 
. double victory. Not one track event was won by the Soviet team, which even 
‘ lost first and: second place in the 5,000 meters and 3,000 meters steeplechase— 
events in which thcy had been counting on a double victory—and also the 10,000 
meters, won by the 18-year-old American Jerry Lindgren. They also lost the 
‘triple jump, which Soviet trainers had regarded as a dead cert. The only double 
victories won by the Soviet men were in the 20-kilometer walk and in throwing 
the javelin and the hammer, while the women retained their double victory in 

all the throwing events, in the 800 meters and 80’ meters hurdles. 


Soviet gymnastics also has its ‘problems: after several years of absolute 
` victory, Soviet gymnasts lost their team supremacy for the first time to the 
Japanese at the Olympics in Rome, and their performance in subsequent years 
has also not always been entirely successful. A farther setback came at the end of 
June of this year, when the Soviet Olympic football team were knocked out by 
Eastern Germany. / 





25 Thid., 1964, No. 5, p. 24. 
26 Thid., 1964, No. 1, pp. 9—10. . 
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Naturally, the leaders of Soviet sport are disturbed by such a state of affairs, 
and are at present trying to establish its causes.?? Without the necessary data, it 
is, of course, difficult to. suggest the real reason for the deteriorating performance 
. of some Soviet sportsmen. The occasional mention by the Soviet sporting press, 
. however, of the fact that teams are not receiving enough young blood would 

suggest that one reason is that the young people now entering the world of sport 
belong to the generation that was born during World War I and the immediate 
postwar years, and that for physical reasons it is more difficult for them to stand 
the amount of training required today. y 


It is only fair to point out, however, that not all the emphasis is on short- 
comings. Legkaya atletika, for example, boasts:. 


A tremendous effect on the growing skill among women light athletes of 
Europe has been exercised by their increasing, along the lines of Sovietsportswomen, 
training loads and applying more perfect methods of training... . European and 
American trainers are beginning to examine more closely the practices usual in this 
country for the psychological training of sportsmen. In this way, our training 
methods, which have been developed by Soviet specialists, are PE adopted 
abroad. 38 


* 


The government paper Izvestia wrote recently: 

In the successes of sportsmen, we always want to see a worthy reflection of 
the tremendous achievements of our country in all walks of life. This 1s why great 
chagrin was recently caused by certain failures on the part of our masters [of sport], 
who had been entrusted with the task of defending the.sporting honor of the mother- 
land at important international competitions. ?? 


From this passage, it is clear that the Soviet authorities attach great political 
importance to the performances of Soviet sportsmen at international competitions, 
regarding them as an instrument of propaganda for the “socialist” regime. 


Even though preparations for a Soviet victory in Tokyo.are now in full 
swing, the Soviet sporting press is showing much greater caution than in previous 
years with regard to the results expected. Legkaya atletika observed: 


The history of sport does not include a single instance in which all predictions 
came true, all whose victory was forecast actually won, at competitions that were 
at all important. On the contrary, it is often unexpected collisions in the struggle 
of sport that upset the seemingly most certain prognoses.*° 


Another journal, Sportivnaya zhizn Rossii, adopted a similar tone: 


We shall find out who will be among the 972 happy possessors of points... 
only after the Olympic flag has been lowered in Tokyo.3 


- ™ Pravda, August 8, 1964. 
38 J egkaya atletika, 1964, No. 3, p. 1. 
29 Izvestia, August 8, 1964, 
30 "7 epkaya atletika, 1964, No. 1, p. 33. 
31 Sportimnaya zbizn Rossii, 1964, No. 5, p. 9. 
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‘Later, the sees says: 


Now Tokyo lies ahead., Three thousand Fre hundred and twenty Olympic 
points and 162 gold medals await their future owners. If we divide these points 
among the teams on the basis of the results obtained in 1963, then we have the 
following approximate Olympic tournament table: USSR, 716 points; USA, 492.5, 
combined German team, 365.3; Japan, 261.5; aye 178.2; and Great Britain, 
141.82 


_ The Soviet team may, in fact, be expected to oe first place in the unofficial 
reckoning of points in Tokyo; but i its soa will not be so decisive as it was in 


- Rome, , 


The statement made, by oe sports joios that Japanese sportsmen 
are counting on reaching third ‘place in the forthcoming Olympics, with 15 gold 
medals, no fewer than 10 silver and about as many bronze medals, has aroused keen 
interest in the Soviet sporting press,?3 which expects the Japanese to win all eight 
gold medals for men’s gymnastics, first place in men’s and women’s volleyball, 
absolute supremacy in judo, win the marathon and triple jump, and occupy second - 
place in swimming, in addition to doing themselves credit in classical and all-in 
wrestling, heavy athletics, boxing. and shooting. 34 Fizkuitura i sport remarked: 


. the Japanese do not intend to wait quietly for their “rightful” third place, but 
will fight for first place for their team and will cause no little trouble for the main 
claimants to the title-the Soviet and United States teams.35 


Finally, we may consider the Soviets’ view of their chances at Tokyo. Writing 
- on the subject of the women light athletes, Legkaya atletika commented recently: 


. we do not intend to yield our positions in any of the throwing-events (discus, 

javelin, shot), in the long jump,- the 4x 100 meters relay or the 800 meters. There 

_ is a real possibility.of improving performances in: the high jump and the 400 meters. 
Our women can distinguish themselves in the pentathlon.*¢ 


As'we have already seen, the men do’ not have the best prospects for the 
sprints and middle-distance races, though their chances in the longer distances 
are better. At the end of June this year, Petr Bolotnikov beat his main opponent, 
the Australian Ron Clark, at Zurich by running 5,000 meters in 13 minutes 38.6 
seconds. Of the men in the throwing events, only the javelin thrower Y. Lusis' is 
expected to win a gold medal, V. Kuznetsov and M. Pama being considered 
likely to come among the first six.3? In the high j jump, the world record ‘holder 
Valery Brumel (2.28 meters) is certain to win a gold medal, although he has 
some strong rivals in the Australian A. Sneezewell (2.20 meters) and some of the 
` Americans. In the long jump, only- Ter-Ovanesyan can hope for a leading place. 
In the triple jump, according to Fizkultura i sport, “Soviet j Jumpers can, of course, 

“38 Thid., p. 10. 

33 Tbid., p. 12. 

3 Thid, p. 13. 

as Fizkniisira i spori, 1964, No. 5, p. 29. 


. 3 Laghaga atletiha, 1964, No. 3, p. 2- 
57 Fizkultura i sport, 1964, No. 5, p. 12. 
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catch up pitts and veaa the Pole shaik Probably the ouly thing they are 
lacking is- speed.” The Soviets have no chances at all'in the pole jump, having 
. failed so far to master the new technique of using a fiber-glass pole.3* According 
to Legkaya atletika, in view of the performance of their West German counter- 
parts and the world record-holder C. K. “Yang; the position of Soviet competitors 
` in the decathlon at T okyo will not be particularly bright. 39 According to Taisiya 
‘Demidenko, senior trainer of the women’s. gymnastics team, 


. the fight in Tokyo will be very keen. In my opinion, rivalry for first place in 

“is team scoring will be between the women’s teams of the USSR and Czecho- 

‘ slovakia, for third and fourth places between the Remibiaed German team, Hungary, 
Japan, Rumania and pethaps Sweden,‘ 


while the senior trainer of the men’s gymnastics team ied: 


; We are fully 4 aware that an extremely severe test is before us in Tokyo. After 
all, the Olympic champions have already publicly declared that they intend to win 
all seven gold medals,41 


As for forecasting the performance of the Soviet team in all forms of sport, 
‘ this is no easy task. A Soviet victory is quite possible i in weight lifting and in 
wrestling, both classical and all-in, and both men’s and women’s teams may win 
gold medals in foil fencing, although a repetition of the results they achieved in 
Rome in individual fencing will not be easy. In the modern pentathlon, in which 
. the Soviets retained both’ individual. and team supremacy for many years, a 
‘ Soviet victory: ‘this year < does not seem likely, Both the men and the women have 
chances of winning silver medals in volleyball, and in boxing and shooting the 
prospects are also good. Soviet swimmers have evidently bucked their ideas up, 
and can count on a few medals. Finally; some successes may be expected in rowing, 
both academic and canoe. 
.,’ Thus, considerable success may be pete for the Soviet team in Tokyo. 
l On the other hand, it is dot impossible that future years will see an appreciable 
decline in the number of Soviet victories. Soviet sport would seem to have 
epea passed its zenith. 
Yury Marin 


38 Thid., p. 36. a 

39 Legkaya atletika, 1964, Nos 4, p. 4. a 
40 Sportionaya xbizn Rossit, 1964, No. 6, p. 11. - 
41 Thid, 
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REVIEWS 
The Periodical Press 


A leading article in Kommunist (1964, No. 8) entitled “Alliance of the Forces 
of Socialism and the National Liberation Movement,” opens with a solemn 
declaration that the spring of 1964 has been marked by events which will go 
down in the history of humanity as a turning point in the direction of a streng-. 
thening of peace and further social progress. Here as'elsewhere, great importance 
is attached to the building of the Aswan Dam and to Khrushchev’s trip which - 
coincided with its opening. This and other events are cited as examples of the 
solidarity of the international working class. At the same time, they are interpreted 
as evidence of the progress of the world revolutionary process. The credit for the 
initiative in these things is, of course, given to the USSR and its present leaders. 
We read: 


The methods by which the Soviet Union [and] otħer socialist states cọntribute 
to the successes of the world reyolutionary process [and] promote the national , 
liberation movement are of the most varied kind. A tremendous part is played by 
the development of the econoiny of the socialist countries and the development on 
this basis of assistance of various kinds to the peoples who are liberating themselves 
(Kommunist, 1964, No. 8, page 3). 


Alongside the leading political role played by the USSR i in those R 
‘which have recently acquired their epee: ee is laid on the economic 
assistance which it is offering them: 


With the help of the Soviet Union, about five hundred industrial enterprises and 
other important projects are being built in over twenty countries that are in the 
process of liberation. These include 34 enterprises and separate workshops of. 
ferrous and nonferrous metallurgy, over 30 machine building and metalworking 
plants, more than 20 chemical and oil-processing plants, aver 20 electric generating 
stations, 20 enterprises for the manufacture of building materials, 43 enterprises 
of the light and food industries, etc. (page 5). 


By virtue of their political and diplomatic support, the USSR and other 

socialist states are creating the most favorable international climate for the 

. national liberation movement. In comparison with this support, all international ~ 

agreements and conventions are presented as being of inconsiderable importance. 

The assistance rendered by the USSR to these young states is, however, inseparable 

_ rom the struggle for social liberation, and so we find the ideological struggle 
j brought to the foreground: ; 


In the course of the ideological struggle waged by the Marxist-Leninist parties 
[and] the socialist states, colonialism has been routed in principle, the danger of ' 
neocolonialism has been revealed and measures elaborated for fighting it, and the 
anacceptability of the oa road for the young states has been demonstrated 


(page 7). 
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Thus, “the main point made by the article is that Soviet policy vis-a-vis the 
young ‘states: of Asia and Africa is a means of cementing solidarity between 
socialism and the national liberation movement. 


* 


A leading article in the next issue of Kommunist purports to show that the 
solution of purely material problems in the construction of Communism is 
directly dependent upon progress in scientific thought. Entitled “Science Helps 
to puid Communism,” it begins by observing that 


.. the workers and peasants can successfully build the new society rand] create 
an abundance of material and spiritual blessings only by mastering the sum total of 
“modern knowledge (Komimunist, 1964, No. 9, page 3). 


Pointing out, that during the decade 1953-63 Soviet educational institutions 
have trained over eight million specialists in various fields, the authors nevertheless 
acknowledge the powerlessness of the state to satisfy the educational needs of the 
entire community. They write: 

In the further raising of the cultural level of the people, an important part is 
destined to be played, not only by the staté system of education, but also by non- 
state organizations, particularly the All-Union Society “Zname.” Created on the 
initiative of scientists in 1947, the “Znanie” society has developed into a militant 
helper of the Party in the great enterprise of building Communism, of saa 
the new man (fbid.). : 


The authors further claim that the spiritual, i.e., cultural, needs of the broad 
masses is possible only if the services of the country’s entire intelligentsia are 
recruited for this purpose. They continue: 


Embracing in its ranks more than one million enthuasiasts ..., the [“Zmanie”’] 
society is called upon to recruit the entire Soviet intelligentsia for the business of 
enlightening and educating the masses (page 4). 


. Appealing to this intelligentsia directly, they allude to precedents ftom the 
history of pre-Revolutionary Russia, remarking that “the best representatives 
of the intelligentsia even in the past never separated their scientific research activi- 
ties from the popularization of scientific achievements.” Somewhat illogically, 
however, the role of the Soviet intelligentsia is given a political coloring: 


The widespread participation of the Soviet intelligentsia i in the propagation of 
‘political and scientific knowledge is determined by the very nature of our regime. 
The Soviet intelligentsia considers 1ts knowledge to be a heritage of all the people, 
and generously shares it with the masses (¢bd.). 


This political tendency comes out even more clearly when the tasks of 
science are enumerated :. 


The study of scientific Communism acquires especial importance for Soviet 
people transforming life on Communist principles. Today, to study scientific 
Communism means to learn to apply it to life, to employ it as a powerful creative 
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instrument fi the developaiedt of the economy; Science and culture, the formation 
of Communist relations among people [and] the education of the man of the new 


world, worthy of i its great ideals and principles (page 5). 


` Stress is obviously laid on the view that it is a Communist regime that equips 
people with knowledge and enables them to “transform. life.” ` 


„* 


A year ago, literature and art occupied a prominent position in the columns 
of the leading Party press. Even now, although the‘ campaign to, liquidate’ ten- 
dencies to “free thought” has given way to others of current importance, litera- 
ture and art remain: objects of considerable interest for the Party leaders. The 
_leading article in the ninth issue, of Kommunist is followed by another. called 
“Against, Dogmatism and Vulgarization i in Literature and Art.” Nominally, this 
_ article, which, as an editorial, has the Party’s authority behind it; is devoted to a 
criticism of the policy pursued by the Chinese Communist leaders -with regard 
to art; in fact, it is more an exposé of the principles which.Khrushchev follows — 
in his ‘relations with the Soviet intelligentsia. It accuses Chinese art of departing ` 
from the idea of “revolutionary htimanism” : 


- The Chinese leaders do not wish to take account ‘either of these traditions [the 
best traditions of the art of the past, the teachings of Marxism-Leninism on the 
` subject, and the experience of socialist realism] or Of the specific nature of literature 
and art in general. They are imposing on artistic creativity doubtful tasks arid aims. 
Although the Chinese leaders shout about their fidelity to Leninism, ın- fact 
they have rejected Lenin’s policies in the felt of literature and art (Kommunist, 1964; 
- No. 9, page 9). 


Many examples: are quoted to illustrate this. We read: 


The slogan ‘of “Sinicization” of all forms of att has en advanced. Chinese 
theoreticians do not hesitate in the process to idealize obsolete, ancient Hanos : 
forms (Page 13). 


Further: 

-The theme of genuine EE E has completely disappeared from the 
works of Chinese literature and art. Everything connected ‘with the culture ‘of the 
Western peoples is eliminated, and this also applies.to everything Soviet: it too 1s 


~ regarded as being “Western,” as being Spee of ae the senon “Chinese 
spirit” (page 14). 


Soviet disapproval is provoked by the attitude, to wat: l ; 


‘ 


In accordance with the “course” oF the Rade of the Communist Party of ' 
China, war is represented i in Chinese literature as being inevitable. Moreover, it is 
depicted as though it were no more than a game with toys: the enemy 1s destroyed 
in his thousands, ‘while among one’s own ranks only-a few odd men are wounded . 
and killed. Children‘ate encouraged in the ambition to grow up to be soldiers. It'is 
possible to enter upon negotiations only “from a position of strength;” only on 
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condition: that the enemy ami apodo. Sach ideals are propagated, 
for ‘example, by the films Mine Warfare, The Red San, After the Armistice Was 
Announced. 

` Many works of literature and art on the AEE life of the Chinese people 
are oriented, not on a truthfil reflection of reality, but.on the extolling of the 
“Great Leap,” the “people’s » rimena and other institutions of the Chinese 
leaders (#bid.). ; 


Anpther anti-Leninist a ET is the following: 


` Asceticism, the. -crushing of human feelings, is being propagated with ever 
greater insistence in many works by Chinese artists. They are told repeatedly (and 
they repeat it themselves) that the interests of the individual are opposed to: the 
revolutionary struggle of the masses, that ee Bappi is nothing but bourgeois 
individualism (page 16). 7 


Some of the passages quoted from this article, especially if taken in bokdoa 
‘from its main idea, might well convey the impression that the policy of the | 
Soviet Coninmmriist leaders with regard to art is liberally inclined. Criticism of 
the faults of others naturally implies either that the critic is himself free from 
these faults or at least’that he is prepared or is trying to rid himself of them. In 
fact, however, fanatical patriotism, a distorted presentation of the results of party 
policies and the representation. of personal happiness as a manifestation of 
“bourgeois individualism” are just as typical of Soviet artists—that is to say, 
those who are true to the Party line—and indeed a removal of such featutes from 
Sorat art is hardly to be expected. “We read: . í 


- Let us. tàke the attitude of the leaders of the Communist Party of China to the 
artistic intelligentsia. Everyone is familiar with the notorious slogan, “Let a hun- 
dred flowers blossom, let a hundred schools compete.” This slogan was proclaimed 
in 1956 with ttemendous fuss. Free discussion between the supporters of materialism 

` and idealism was declared to be a bold innovation (page 10). 


Condemning this democratic approach to literature and art, the Soviet Party 
leaders describe. it “is “Trotskyist- Bukharinist capitulationism.” They come to 
the conclusion: 


Bourgeois elements in Chinese literature and art have been activated. One might 
think that ıt would have been proper.to acknowledge the mistakenness of the slogan 
and reject it, but this does not forin part of the Chinese leaders’ code of rules (fbid.). 


It becomes quite clear what the Soviet Party leaders are aiming at: so far 

. from allowing the possibility of artistic freedom, they want to secure the complete 
subordination of literature and art to the demands of the Party, and for this 

` reason they are bitterly attacking their Chinese counterparts for having permitted, 
albeit only temporarily, some degree-of artistic: edom, This is confirmed in the 
concluding lines of the article: 


Marxist literary and art criticism iad subjected to detailed study Lenin’s program - 
for the development of ‘socialist a and art, which not only advances the 
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principle of the Party character of literature and art, but shows what means should . 
be adopted to ensure that they become a Party affair and really serve the people 


(page 26). 


Literature is also the theme of an editorial in the teath issue of Kommunist. 
This, entitled “The Art of a Heroic Epoch,” discusses the extent to which 
Soviet literature is linked with the life of the people. In the first section of the 
article, it is remarked that the development of a socialist society is a complex 
process in which the emergence:of a new society is accompanied by undesirable 
phenomena which survive from the past. Soviet literature, we are told, has 
` produced no smiall number of works which distort reality and engender distrust 
of the Party’s plans. 


It may be recalled that serous mistakes were committed in I. Ehrenburg’s 
memoirs People, Years, Life. There have also been false tendencies in certan other 
works of literature and art (Kommunist, 1964, No. 10, page 26). © 


_ These cases are quoted in order to justify Khrushchev’s disapproval of ` 
certain trends in literature and art, and also as a basis for the following conclusion: 


‘Between the socialist and bourgeois ideologies, not only peace but even an 
armistice is impossible. A’ fundamental critical’ assessmert has been made of ab- 
stractionism and formalism—trends which are incompatible with the nature and 
élan of socialist art. The capitulatory theory of the peaceful coexistence of ideologies 
has been unmasked. The Party has called for the creation and development of a 
great, vivid and socially active art that shall serve, not the chosen few, but all the . 
people (¢bid.). 

These remarks preface the editor’s summing up of what has boch achieved 
during the twelve months following the Central Committee’s meeting of June ° 
1963, i.e., during the period in which an attempt was made to suppress “‘free 
thought” in literature and art as an expression of pkilosophical opposition to the 
regime. The editors are here obliged to admit that even after the Central Com- 
- mittee meeting Soviet literature produced works thet were not always consonant 
with the Party’s demands. After having enumerated those works which were 
ideologically satisfactory, the authors add: “Unfortunately, A. Shtein’s ideologi- 
cally depraved play Between the Showers has also been published” (page 28). 

Mention is made of two films, “The Appassionata” and “The Blue Notebook,” 
the first of some new films about Lenin intended to mark the approaching 
centenary (1970) of Lenin’s birth. Passing on to the world of the theater, the 
authors make demands of producers that are curious insofar as they imply that 
boldness must be combined with political correctness: 


We are for vivid, piquant, bold scenic solutions, based on a profound and 
accurate social analysis of the play, on a precise and many-sided revelation ofi images 


(page 29). 

There is a striking admission of the importance of the individual in art: _ 
It would be-a vain occupation to deny the importance of the personality of the 

artist, of the individual element in art. : 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: , , 

STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
` (New Series), Vol. II, No. 3, 1964, 192 pages. 
(In English.) 

This issue contains the following articles, In 
‘‘Lenin’s Dogtrine of Dictatorship,” Abdurakh- 


man Avtorkhanov discusses the entirely prag- - 


matic approach adopted by Lenin to Marx’s 
political theories and his virtual invention of the 
doctrine of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
as the will of the Revolution, the way 12 which 
this doctrine was developed and Lenin’s views on 
the respective roles of the governmental (the 
soviets) and Party machines. The apthor further 
describes how Lenin’s efforts to preserve these 
twin organs of power together with intra-Party 
democracy were frustrated by Stalin’s drive to 
concentrate authority in the hands of the Party 
apparatus subservient to the dictator. 

“Lenin on Coexistence: A Chapter in Soviet 


Foreign Policy,” by Stephan Horak, outlines | 


Lenin’s interpretation of peaceful coexistence as 
~ a policy to be pursued so long as ıt served Soviet 
interests: coexistence with “capitalist” states was 
" desirable if it helped by means of trade to build 
up the Soviet economy, but in the interests of 
world Communist, revolution there must be no 
coexistence where the national liberation struggle 
' was in progress against “imperialism.” 

In “The Philosophy of V.I. Lenin,” Con- 
stantine Olgin draws attention to the vagaries in 
Lenin’s personal philosophical thought, his 
attitude to orthodox Manusm and his search for 

, a way out of the cul-de-sac of Engels’s materialism 

« and determinism. Pointing out that Lenin parted 

_ company with both political.and philosophical 
Marxism and proceeded to his own interpretation 
of Hegelian logic, the author suggests that a 
quasi-Hegelian Idea of Organization as the 
motive force of history in Communist society 
may appeal strongly to Soviet. ideologists a8 an 
alternative to Marxist determinism. . 

“Lenin and the Nationality Question,” by 
Panas Fedenko, traces Lenin’s often contradictory 
attitude to this question and shows that his main 
concern was to create a centralized state 1 which 
secession by the non-Russian nationalities would 
“remain a matter for decision by the authorities in 
Moscow; in other words, says the author, seces- 
sion was conceded on paper to be a right of the 


stanisis, (reviewed by S. Kirsanov); 


schenko (G. A. Vvedensky); 


nationalities but was regarded by Lenin as 
something to be prevented at all costs in the 
interests of a “unified state.” 

“The Soviet Union and the Right of the 
German People to Self-Determination,”’ by Bons 
Meissner, gives a detailed account of the legal 
position with regard to this question and the 
way in which the -Soviet government flouts 
international law. 


George Vvedensky makes a statistical survey 
of the present state of the “Soviet Food Industry,” 
showing in which sectors progress is being made 
and where the main faults lie, with particular 
reference to the recent harvest failures. 


. In a second contribution, Constantine Olgin 
writes on “Ideology and Economics” as seen by 
Marx and Engels (Amti-Drbring, Critique of the 
Gotha Program), Lenin, with his empirical rejec- 
tion of economic determinism, and Stalinist 
“voluntarigm,” as the end result of the Bolsheviks’ 
failure to solve the question of economic transition 
from a capitalist to a socialist system. The article 
further deals with Khrushchev’s attempts to 
reconcile economic efficiency with Communist 
ideology. 

“A Decade of Soviet-Japanese Relations,” by 
William Ballis, is an exhaustive account of Soviet 
policy toward Japan since 1953, including the 
Soviets’ main aim of keeping Japan neutral and 
non-aligned and preventing her from developing 
trade with Communist China. 

“Tracttve Power for Field Work in Soviet 
Agriculture,” by Aleksandr Kutt, discusses the 
relative importance of horses and tractors in the 
USSR and the United States. 

“The Role of the Socialist Revolutionaries in 
1917,” by M. V. Vishnyak, reviews and criticizes 
various books on this subject by Professor Radley, 


-of the. University of Texas. 


The issue also contains reviews of the follow- 
ing: the 1960—62iasues of the journal Elektricheshiye 
The War 
Economy of the USSR, 1941-45, by G. S. Kiav- 
Experiments in 
Underground Gas Storage m the USSR, edited by 
N. S. Yerofeyev (G. A. Vvedensky); Social Sciences 
and Communism, by L. F. Ilichev (P. Urban) (all 
in Russian); and Kélassenstrukiur im sozialen 


- Bewusstsein, by Professor Stanislaw Ossowski 


(S. S. Voronitsyn); and Institute News and Notes. 
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* CHRONICLE oF EVENTS: 


5 (i reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


` 
a 


S 2. of ~” August 1964 
1 Fiftieth anniversary “of. keshni of World 


War I and twenty-fifth anniversary of be- 
ginning of World War I marked by public 
meeting in the Gorky Central Park of Culture 
and Rest in Moscow, opened bj he post 
A. A. Surkov, member of the presidium df the 
Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace. 

. Publication of TASS report on' forthcoming 
flight tests of new types of rockets for lunch- 
ing space vehicles, , 


Report of gradation from aviation college 


at Ulyanovsk of first group of pilots from 
Ghana and Guinea. ` 


Three-day seminar of the chairmen òf ` 


Union-republic state press committees ends 


„after having discussed ways of improving the | 


Party 


publication and propagation of is litera- 
ev. 


Central Committee Secretary L., F. Iie, 


2 Poblicstion of joint Soviet-British communi- 


3 Party Central Committee Secretary V. N. 


qué on the visit from July 27 to August 1-of 
British Foreign Secretary R. A. Butler, accom- 


panied by, Sit Harold Caccia and other advisers. 


Titov receives delegation from the Sudanese 
Union Patty, headed by Madeita Keita, mem- 
ber of the National Pelee Bureaù and 


. party secretary. 


Chairman of Board of State Bank of the 
USSR A. A. Poskonov receives President of 


the Chase Manhattan Bank David Rockefeller. - 


Chairman of the Board of the Bank for Foreigr. 
Trade of the USSR M. N. Sveshnikov also 
present, | 

Report of opening of regular air transport 
between Chuvashia and the Urals, siz Chebok- 
sary, Ulyanovsk, Kuibyshev and Orenburg. 

Announcement that State: Production Com- 
mittee for the Gas Industry has decided to lay 
640-kilometer-long gas pipeline from Tazov~ 

-` skoye to Norilsk, in northern Siberia. ~ 

Publication in Pravda of letter addresséd.to 
Central Committee of Chinese “Communist 
Party by Mongolian People's Revalneioaaty 
Party on June 12. 
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nner that Izvestia chief editor 
Aleksei Adzhubei has returned to Moscow 


_. from trip to Western -Germany. 


Announcement that ninth and last railroad , 
tunnel between Abakan and Taishet, 2,252 
meters long, was completed on July 30. 

Seventh International Congress on Anthro- 


- pology and Ethnography opened in Moscow 


by Academician Y. M. Zhukov. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry sends note to US 
Embassy in Moscow complaining that an 
aircraft with US Air Force markings flew 
dangerously low over Soviet passenger ship 
“Gruziya,” en route to Cuba, in Atlantic. 

Prominent Soviet and US public figures -. 
hold press conference on thew meeting in 
Leningrad from July 26 to August 2. i 

Death of Colonel General S. I. Mironov, | 
Deputy’ Commander in Chief of Soviet: Air 
Force. : : 


4 Conference on disarmament and economic ' 
cooperation, convened by economic com-'`' 
» mission of Soviet Committee for the Defense 


of Peace and disarmament commission ‘ of 
Institute for Soviet-US Relations, opens in 
Moscow. 

Publication of ichesshichev’a replies to 
questions put by Prevde and Iavestia editors in 


7 connection with first anniversary of signing of 


partial test ban treaty. 

Khrushckev visits virgin lends of Trans- 
Volga region, accompanied by Candidate 
Member of Central Committee Presidium and 
First Deputy Chairman of Central Committee 


_ Bureau for RSFSR L. N. Yefremov and Party 


: Central Committee: Secretary V. L Polyakov. 
~ Chairman of State Production Committee 
„for Power and Electrification, P. S. Nepo- 
rozhny, arrives ın Delhi at invitation of Indian 
government to celebrate putting into operation ,- 
of first stage of Nehveli Thermal Power 

Station, built with Soviet aid. 2 


- 5 Opening of all-Union conference on ee 


izing the labor of collective and state farm 
workers and increasing their material incen- 


+ 4 p à E Ti 7 i 
| tives” Conferente held, in elias with 
~ resolition of State’ Committee for- Coordinat- 
ing Scientific Research and attended by 


' Party Central Committee Presidium member 


- D. S. Polyansky and Minister of Agriculture 
I. P. Volovchenko. ra 1 
Twelfth International Cönferénce on High 
Energy Physics, to last until August 15, opens 
st Dubna. Conference, organized by Interna- 
tional Union of Pure and Applied Physics and 
USSR State Committee for the Use of Atomic 
Energy, attended by over 500 scientists from 
30 countries. 9 
Announcement that Soviet Railroad Com- 
munications and Merchant Marine Ministries, 
have signed agreement providing. for direct 
tail-boat passenger travel from any station on 
the Central Asian Railroad to the Northern 
* Caucasus and Transcaucasia across the Caspian 
Sea. 


6 Publication of joint statement of Soviet,, US 
and British governments on occasion of first 


i rate” 


' anniversary of signing of E pert nuclear. test. 


ban treaty. 
Khrushchev receives set of “Ranger P 
Moon photographs from President Johnson. 
Publication of TASS statement on increase 


`- of number of US naval vessels patrolling in . 


Gulf of Tonkin, 
_7 Algerian trade-union , demin. arrives in’ 


Moscow at invitation of All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions. ° 

Members of National Political Bureau of 

` Democratic Party of Guinea arrive in USSR to 

spend vacation at invitation of Party Central 
Committee, 

Announcement that 19,000 foreign students 
are now studying in =e universities and 
institutes. 


Delegatioù of Ghanaian gioca commissars 
arrives in Moscow at invitation of State Com- 


mittee for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries., 


Publication of Khrushchev’s talk with 
leading officials and specialists of Zimovniki 
Stud Farm during his visit on August 6. 


Secretary General of Italian Communist Party, 


Palmiro Togliatti, accompanied by, wife, < - 


atrives In Moscow for recuperation at in- 

vitation of Party Central Committee. 
Publication of .Khrushchev’s speech at 

ceremonial meeting at Ordzhonikidze on 


August 8 dedicated to fortieth anniversary òf, 


North Ossetian ASSR. ‘- 


‘ 
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. 10 ‘Publication of Soviet pavel statement’ © - . 


_on anti-Cuban measures adopted at Ninth’ > 
Consultative Meeting of foreign ministers of 
countries belonging to the Organization of 
American States. 
Cuban military delegation, headed by 
- Deputy Minister of Cuban Revolutionary 
Armed Forces, arrives in USSR. 
British ‘ newspaper owner Roy Thomson 
arrives in USSR to acquaint himself with 
Soviet presa. 


12 Announcement that law on pay increase for 

educational workers has been passed, 

Announcement that interregional UNO 
seminar on “The Social Concequences of 
Industrialization” has begun in Minsk, with 
participants from Asia, Africa and’ Latin 
America, 

13 Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers pass decree reducing the study 
period at’ secondary genieral-educational poly- 
technic work schools from eleven to ten years 
over ‘a two-year period beginning from 
September 1, 1964. 


14 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-37.” . 

Publication of Soviet governmental declara- 
tion to governments of Astan and African 
countries on invitation of USSR to Second 
Conference of Asian and African Countries 

Experimental nuclear installation for con- 
verting thermal energy directly into electrical 

- energy put into operation at I. V. Kurchatov 
Institute of Atomic Energy. 


15 Soviet Ambassador to Dahomey, A. M 
- Kuchkarov, and Minister Plenipotentiary and 
General Secretary of Dahomean Foreign 
- Ministry exchange, documents in Cotonou 
ratifying Soviet-Dahomean agreement on 
` cultural and scientific cooperation signed in 
Porto Novo on March 20, 1963, and trade 
agreement signed in Porto Novo on July 10, 
" 1963. 
Soviet-Finnish sient on trade and 
` payments for 1966—70 signed in Moscow. 
Supreme ‘Soviet ratifies Soviet-Yemeni 
friendship treaty signed in Moscow on Match 
21, 1964. 


16. Swedish Agriculture Minister Holmquist 
arrives ‘in Moscow at invitation of Soviet 
Ministry of Agriculture. 
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Goodwill mission from Central African 
Republic, headed by chairman of the Republic’s 
Economic and Social Council, arrives ir. Mcs- 
cow from Bangui. | 

Publication of Soviet governmental state- 
ment regarding request of ‘Cyprus Presideat 
Archbishop Makarios for military aid. 


17 Ninth plenary session of organizing committee 

' of Union of Movie Workers of the USSR 
decides to convene first all-Union constituent 
congress of this Union in October or Novem- 
bertof 1965 and confirms L. A. Kulidzhanov 
as chairman and S. A. Gerasimov as first 
deputy chairman of presidium’ of organizing 
committee. Party Central Compas Secretary 
L. F. Tlichev present. 

Delegation of Parliamentary Group of USSR 
headed by I. V. Spiridonov, Chairman of the 
Group and of the Council of the Union of tke 
USSR Supreme: Soviet, leaves Moscow to 
attend fifty-third session of conference of 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. 

Agreement an establishment of air link 
between USSR and Iran signed in Teheran by 
Y. F. Loginov, head of Soviet governmental 
delegation, and Iranian Foreigc Minister 
Abbas Aram. | 

Arrival ın Moscow of governmental dele- 
gation from United Republic of Tanganyika 

' and Zanzibar, headed by Republics Vice 
President and Minister of Defense and National 
Service and including Ministers of Industry, 
Power and Mineral Resources, Trade and 
Cooperatives and Information and Tourism. 


18 Khrushchev returns to Moscow from tour 


of Saratov, Volgograd and Rostov oblasts, . 


the Krasnodar Krai, the North Ossetian, 
Bashkir ‘and Tatar ASSR’s, the virgin Jands of 
Kazakhstan and Kirghizia. 

Publication of Soviet Defense Mauniste: 
Malnovsky’s Air Force Day order. 

Soviet artificial Earth satellites “Kosmos- 
38,” “Kosmos-39” and “Kosmos-40” puz 
into orbit by a single rocket. . 

Announcement that Danish Education 
Minister Petersen 1s in USSR at invitation of 
Ministry of Higher and Special Secordary 
Education to study Soviet educational system. 

Announcement that delegation of Libyan 
Moslems has arrived in USSR on return visit 
at invitation of Mufti Z. Babakhanov, chair- 
man of the Spiritual Administration of Mos- 
lems of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, 
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19 Documents exchanged in Moscow ratifying 
Soviet-Malt agreement on economic , and 
technical cooperation and agreement under. 
which USSR is to provide Mal: with economic 
and technical assistance in developing the 
state agricultural enterprise “Office du Niger.” 

Announcement that Siberian Department of - 
USSR Academy of Sciences is producing 
experimental explosions on.a small island in 
the Ob Sea in crder to study possibilities for 
peaceful use of conventional explosives. 

' Group of Soviet polar researchers headed by 
Doctor of Geographical Sctences M. M. 
Somov leaves Leningrad for Paris to take part 
in work of International Committee for 
Antarctic Research. -: 


` 20 Soviet naval detachment consisting of cruiser 


“Dzerzhinsky” and destroyer ‘“Plamenny,” 
under the command of Vice Admiral G. K. 
Chernobai and Military Council member and 
Head of Political Department of Black Sea 
Fleet N. A. Torik, leaves Sebastopol on visit 
of friendship to Rumania. 


21 UAR Deputy Prime Minister Kamal Ramzi 
Stino and wife arrive in Moscow from Cairo. 
- Death of Palmiro Togliatti in Crimea. 
Syrian economic delegation headed by 
Minister of Industry arrives in Moscow. 
Swedish agricultural delegation headed by 
Agriculture Minister Holmquist arrives in 
Tselinograd. ` 


22 Soviet artificial Earth satellites “‘Kosmos-41,” 
“Kosmos-42” and “Kosmos-43” launched, the 
last two by a single rocket. 

_ Agreement on cultural and scientific cooper- 
ation between USSR and Central African 
Republic initialed in Moscow, 


23 Meeting of foreign correspondents _of 
“Novosti” press agency held in Moscow, to 
discuss improvement of journalistic standards. 


24 International exhibition of construction and 
road-building machinery, opens in Moscow. 
UNO symposium on town planning opens 

in Moscow, ‘ f 


` 25 Belgian industrial exhibition opens in Moscow. 


Publication of joint communiqué in con- 
nection with visit of Tanganytkan govern- 
mental delegation to USSR. 

Chairman of legislative commission of 
Indian government, accompanied by wife, 
arrives in USSR to study Soviet legal system. 


26 Announcement that At-Bashi hydroelectric 
power station is being built at a height of 2,000 
meters above sea level in the Ala-Myshik 
mountain range. 

Announcement that first issue of new 
monthly journal Kiba (Cuba) is to be put out 
in September by the “Progress” publishing 
house. 

Group of Soviet scientists, headed by Chair- 
man of State Committee for the Use of Atomic 
Energy A. M. Petrosyants, leaves Moscow for 
Geneva to participate in Third International 
Conference on the Peaceful Use of Atomic 
Energy. 

Announcement that 50,000—70,000-kilo- 
watt atomic power station with a boiling- 
water reactor is to be built soon in Melekess, 
and that it has been decided to build a 300,000— 
350,000-kilowatt BN-350 fast-neutron reactor. 


27 ‘Soviet Party and governmental delegation led 
by Khrushchev leaves for Prague. 

Party delegation comprising Party Central 
Committee Secretary L, I. Brezhnev and Party 
Central Committee Candidate Member and 
Firat Secretary of Party’s Leningrad City 
Committee G. I. Popov returns to Moscow 
from Italy after having attended Togliatti’s 
funeral, 

Press ‘conference takes place ın Nuclear 
Reactions Laboratory of Joint Institute for 
Nuclear Research in Dubna in connection with 
discovery of new chemical element, No. 104 
in. periodic table. 


28 “Statistika” Publishing House 
statistical handbook  Sovetskaya 


publishes 
torgovlya 


(Soviet Trade), prepared by Central Statistical- 


Authority and containing information on 
Soviet trade from 1928 to-1963. 


t 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-44.” 

“USSR-Cyprus” Society to be created. 

Indian military delegation headed by Indian 
Defense Minister Chavan arrives in Moscow 
on official visit at invitation of Soviet Defense 
Minister Malinovsky. 

RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium decides 
to rename city of Stavropol Tolyatti in honor 
of deceased Italian Communist Party leader. 


30 Soviet Foreign Ministry hands over note to 
Turkish Embassy in Moscow in connection 
with attack on Soviet pavilion at exhibition in 
Izmir. 


31 Ninety-three students from Somalia, and a 
large group from the United Republic of 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar, Southern Rhodesia 
and other African countries, arrive in Moscow 
to study in USSR. 

Soviet and’ Czech Patty and governmental 
delegations i in Prague announce that they are 
unanimous in their appraisal of the present 
situation in the world Communist movement. 





Changes and Appointments 


1 Colonel General N. G. Lyashchenko first 
mentioned as Commander of Volga pena 
District. 


4 A: A. Bulgakov replaces G. I. Zelenko as 
Chairman of State Committee for Professional 
Technical Education. 


26-Y. F. Loginov, hitherto head of the Central 
Board of the Civil Air Fleet (“Aeroflot”), 
appointed Minister of Civil Aviation. 


S. V. Goryunov appointed Chairman of 
State Production Committee for Geology of 
the RSFSR. 


Notes on Contributors 


t 


_ ` GALAT, Nxorar Born 1902 at Staritsa, Tver: Province. Studied and later taught on General - 
Golovin’s courses on military science in Paris, 1927—39. Served with the White Army during the 
Civil War and, as a battalion commander, With the Vlasov Army in World War Il. Senior associate 
of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, specializing i ic military affairs and Soviet foreign policy. 

~ Editor of the Bulletin. 


Garey, ARKADY. Journalist. Worked for Pranda and Izvestia and also for the Soviet regional press 
from 1921 until World War IL since when he has been living in Munich. A regular contributor of articles 
on Soviet literature and the Soviet press to the publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


s STOLTE, STEFAN C. Hungarian journalist, Imprisoned in Hungary from 1949 to 1956, Released 
during the Hungarian Revolution. Now a free-lance journalist in Munich, specializing in Soviet-satellite 
relationships. s 


MIRONENKO, Y. Born 1909. Graduated in the department of law of Leningrad State University in 
1930. Practiced as defending lawyer before the wat. Researcher at the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


Hajenxo, FEDOR. Economist specializing in the econdmic aspects of labor. ‘Born and educated in 
the USSR, where he worked for many years in the planning departments of heavy industrial plants. Now _ 
a member of the research staff of the Institute for che Study of the USSR. f 


Mari, Yury. Born in Moscow, in 19C8. Graduate of military academy. Before World War i, 
civilian instructor of military subjects for part-time trainees. Wartime émigré. Journalist contributing to 
the German and émigré press. i 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim is to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in 
Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature, medicine and social 
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The Palace Revolution in the Kremlin 


In the West, Khrushchev’s overthrow had a much greater impact than the 
explosion of China’s first atomic bomb, a reaction which is probably justified. 
The change of power which has just taken place in the USSR can be rightly 
considered as a palace revolution. To form an opinion as to its possible conse- 
quences, the following factors must be borne in mind. 


Firstly, Khrushchev’s successors, Brezhnev and Kosygin, are among 
Khrushchev’s supporters, with whom he laid down the new Soviet politica] 
course at the Twentieth Party Congress. 


Secondly, the structure of power in the USSR has changed. The one-man 
leadership of Khrushchev has been replaced by a duumvirate—perhaps even, to 
judge from the portraits displayed immediately after the overthrow, a quad- 
rumvirate consisting of Brezhnev, Kosygin, Mikoyan and Suslov, to some 
_ degree reminiscent of the collective leadership set up after Stalin’s death. 


Thirdly, the manner in which Khrushchev, who was at the same time First 
Secretary of the Party Central Committee, head of the government and Supreme 
Commander of the Soviet Armed Forces, was replaced at a secret meeting bears 
the stamp of a palace revolution in a South American republic. This indicates 
that the supreme power in the USSR is far from stable. 


Fourthly, it is clear even at this early stage that the reasons for Khrushchev’s 
overthrow are to be found in the spheres of both foreign and domestic policy. 
As regards foreign policy, which must be considered as having for some time 
embraced Sino-Soviet relations, Khrushchev’s exacerbation of these relations 
to a point where China’s exclusion from the socialist camp was threatened and 
his overtures to the USA certainly aroused opposition among the Soviet leaders. 
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- As regards domestic policy, Khrushchev’s opponents, like Khrushchev himself 
at the Twentieth Party Congress, were interested in finding a scapegoat for the ` 


political and economic failures of the ‘Communist system. The setbacks in 


„agriculture and industry, the lack of progress in the cold war and, most important 


of all, the fact that Khrushchev had made numerous political enemies by setting 
himself up as a people’s. tribune, meant that Khrushchev was jeopardizing the 
position of the. top Communist -fanctionaries. 


Lastly, the victory of Khrushchev’s P N at the same time revealed 
their weakness. Unification of the various currents hostile to Khrushchev’ s 
policy can have only been achieved at the cost of a certain compromise. ‘The 
present collective leadership contains the seeds of future discord and for this 
reason must be regarded as.a temporary rather than a stable form of power. ` 


What will be the political consequences of Khrushchev’s overthrow? In - 


foreign policy, the new leaders will be forced to adhere to the present line of 


coexistence with the West, while at the same time less stress will probably be | 


put on the community of interests between the USA and the USSR as the two 


. atomic superpowers. Relations with China, if these are considered as belonging 
to Soviet foreign policy, will probably become more restrained, inasmuch as, 


the differences between the two countries, which, concerning às they do not 
only ideology but numerous other spheres, are in themselves insoluble, will be 
kept behind the scenes and not, as’ hitherto, dragged out before an international 


forum. In domestic policy, there will be a.certain trend away from Khrushchev’s 
“revisionism” to a more orthodox line—this despite the irrevetsable process of ` 


de-Stalinization, which after all was carried out by Khrushchev with the support 
of those who have now taken his -place..' The new leaders will not be able to 


` strike out along any essentially different paths but only to maneuver within , 


certain limits. Attempts to clamp down on the emancipation of the rank and file 
and restore a number of privileges to the ruling class, already started by 
Khrushchev, will be the practical expression of this policy. 


It is more than doubtful whether the’ palace. revolution, of the- -apparatchibe 
will be able to halt the growing intellectual emancipation of the Soviet people. 
‘The forces unleashed by de-Stalinization cannot be crushed by power shifts - 
such as that which -has just taken place in Moscow., 
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~. ARTICLES 
What is Soviet Ideology? 
C.Orcw 


~ The following is the first of two articles in which Mr. Olgin considers this funda- 
mental question as a preliminary to examining in detail the course pursued by Soviet 
ideology in its reactions to problems of the day. f 


I. Structure and Content 


The basis is the economic structure of society at the present stage of its development. 
The superstructure 1s [the complex of] political, juridical, religions, aesthetic [and] 
ee views of society and the corresponding poll juridical and other 
institutions . 


The superstructure is born of the basis, but this definitely does not mean that ıt 
merely reflects the basis, that it is passive, neutral ....On the contrary, having appeared 
on the scene, it becomes a ae active foree; actively helping its basis to acquire form 
and strengthen its position . 

QO Stalin, Markusu + vera pibenn (Macca and Questions of Linguistics}, Moscow, 1951, pp 5 and 7) 


“Jt may seem odd to put this question, for the noun, and even more so the 
adjective “ideological,” are used extensively and familiarly by writers on Soviet 
affairs as though their meaning were crystal clear to the reader as well as to the 
author and as though there were general agreement on the meaning among 
Sovietologists. It is high time, however, that the question was asked. Even a 
cursory examination of works in which the terms are used consequentially and 
not as mere clichés shows that there are, at a conservative estimate, three major 
schools of opinion with subdivisions going down to individual authors, each 
with his or her own particular ideas on Soviet ideology, expressed with a varying 
degree of conceptual and terminological clarity but with an equal determination 
to refute dogmatically the views of others or to disregard them altogether. 
Uniting them is only the common unwillingness to study the phenomenon 
“Soviet ideology” per se instead of as a prop for this or that hypothesis in their 
own particular fields of Soviet studies. 


Heading them for some time, in numbers and vociferousness, are our “liquida- 

` tionists” of Soviet ideology. Uncertain where exactly to look for it, some holding 
that it can be taken ready-made out of authoritative textbooks such as The Founda- 
tions of Marxian Philosophy ot The Foundations of Marxism-Leninism, some, ‘mote 
sophisticated, insisting that a study, of the “Classics” and even of great “revi- 
sionists” is indispensable, they are definite on one point: Communist ideology 
isa body of dogma that by now has little-some say no—relation to Soviet Reality. 
Tt exercises no influence on the run of events in politics and economics, and is 
rapidly loosing control in the sphere where a short while ago it was still 





omnipotent—art and culture generally. As a typical representative of the school 
put it in a recently published work, Marxism (and with it apparently the whole 
of the Party ideology in the USSR) is now being reduced to a body of “cere- . 
monial political functions,” a “sort of Sunday creed” to which the majority of 
Communists merely “pays lip-service.”? 


` Formed as the result of an odd, though not perhaps cae union between, 
on the one hand, highly qualified Western writers with Marxist and sometimes 
Communist antecedents who are genuinely convinced that Lenin first distorted 
Communism in theory and then killed it by Bolshevik practice and, on the other, 
an assortment of politically ignorant or biased appeasers, economists and sociolo- 
gists who seem to have derived their views on the nature of Soviet ideology from 
Napoleon’s -or Carlyle’s judgment of contemporary socialist revolutionary 
theorizing, and professional apolcgists of businessmen in search of Soviet bloc 
contracts, this school not only dominates much of our daily press as well as the’ 
more popular variety of Sovietology in books and periodicals, but exercises 
considerable influence in scholarly institutions. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that in spite of growing popular interest in Sovietology as such, Soviet ideology 
is still generally regarded as the province of academic research by historians of 
Marxism, or alternatively of low-level anti- Soviet propaganda , bordering | on 
warmongering. 

Flanking this mixed group and supporting it, albeit in most cases unwittingly, 
are our professional’ philosopher-Sovietologists. Until three or four years ago, 
these learned doctors and professors, with few honorable exceptions, were busy 
condemning Soviet ideology on a number of heterogeneous charges: as the quint- 
essence of an amoral world outlook, as a pseudo-science, as a pseudo-religion but 
in any case as a pseudo-philosophy lacking the fundamental requisites of the 
genuine article, including elements of logic. The shattering news that Soviet 
science, particularly physics, allegedly oppressed by ideology, had scored resound- 
ing successes, followed shortly by the further and even more shattering news 
that science and philosophy in Khrushchev’s USSR were settling their quarrel, 
should have made the “philosophers” soberly rethink; instead of this, a good 
number of them panicked, while most of the rest marked time. To search in > 
dialectical materialism for elements of a workable philoscphical basis of modern 
physics became the fashion almost overnight: a harmless and possibly not 
altogether useless occupation, one might say. But this panicky retreat also pro- 
duced decidedly harmful repercussions. Helped by authentic and highly publicized 
reports on the Soviet government’s support, in the form of formidable invest- 
ments, for science and technology, Soviet philosophy, or more precisely dialect- 
ical materialism, suddenly acquired a totally undeserved renommé as the basis of 
Bolshevik political perspicacity. Study dialectical materialism, the public was 
told in effect, and you will know how the Soviet Party Central Committee arrives 
at its political decisions. Thus, the second group, starting from very different 


1 George Paloczi-Horvath, The Facts Rebel: The Future of Russia cnd the' West, London, 1964. 
(See Bulletin, 1964, No. 8, p. 49.) 
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premises and with a very different object in view, draws a veil over the nature 
of Soviet ideology and its manner of operation and in effect supports the first group. 


In opposition to both these groups there is a third centered in a few writers 
with a personal experience of Soviet Reality and a working knowledge of 
Soviet affairs, who hold that Soviet ideology is neither an extinct quasi-religious 
revolutionary teaching nor a pseudo-philosophy, nor ever was. Marxism, or 
Marxism-Leninism, or the Party ideology (there is a regrettable tendency even 
among this section to use all three terms indiscriminately), so representatives of 
this school tell us, is not a dogma: it is a guide to action consisting of certain 
precepts pragmatically extracted from Marx’s teachings and equally pragmatically 
amended and supplemented by Lenin and his successors as leaders of a party 
fighting for power and bent on retaining and extending it—a kind of instruction 
manual allowing the utmost flexibility in the practical application of a few 
inflexible principles; perfectly clear to the adepts albeit couched in abstruse 
terminology which for us must first be deciphered by experts before conclusions 
regarding the real aims and likely actions of the Communist leaders can be drawn. 


Representatives of this school maintain that theirs is the only realistic or 
scientific approach. Admittedly, they find no difficulty in citing chapter-and-verse 
Lenin’s, Stalin’s and Khrushchev’s constant references to Engels as originator 
of the “guide to action” slogan. They omit to say, however, that the real originator 
was none other than Lenin himself, who developed some passing remarks of Engels’ 
into a matter of principle in half-a-dozen works and over some twenty years of 
political fighting. Besides, a dogma or doctrine may well become a “guide to 
action” without being codified as such and without losing its dogmatic status: 
all that is needed is a group fanatical enough to make its basic tenets their own 
and strong enough to make it work, refusing those at the “receiving end” of 
the dogma the right to subject it, or the actions of the group, to free criticism and 
discussion. Judged by these standards, Marxism was a dogma ab origine, or was 
treated as such by the Founding Fathers, who leapt in fury whenever their theories 
were questioned, showing thereby a degree of intolerance seldom met with even 
among the traditionally intolerant revolutionary socialists—as witness the fracas 
over the “Gotha Program,” which ended in the publication of a highly dogmatic 
“guide to action,” the 4nt-Dibring, forced down the throats of the German 
SDP despite the strongest protests of the party rank and file.* 


The “guide-to-action” version, however, does even more harm to the ob- 
jective study of the “Party ideology” by implying that Marx and Engels were 
in fact justified in claiming that their analysis of Capitalism, particularly of the 
“class struggle,” was conducted on strictly rational, scientific lines free from 
emotionalism, moral evaluation and teleologism, and by further implying that 
this “guide to action” is unequivocal for those who are able to decode the 
message which Marx and Engels addressed to the revolutionaries. 





2 See Constantine Olgin, “Ideology and Economics,” Studies on the Soviet Union (New Series), Vol. IIL, 
No. 3, 1964, pp. 100—109. 
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The weakness of this approach becomes apparent as soon as the problem of 
decoding is tackled. Here our “realists” show a decidedly unscientific tendency 
to absolutize the individual method into something like a dogma of their own, 
ranging from a neat-automatic economicism of Herman Akhminov, who main- 
tains that Communist ideology is an expression of the economic and social 
~ interests of the Apparatus in different situations,’ to Avtorkhanov’s Sartrean 
fight for power and survival at the summit, equally automatic though in an anti- 
economic sense.* Neither wing will listen to the other nor conceive the possibility 
. that the factors they take as central may in fact in the long run be contingent to 
` the main movement of Soviet Communism. 


The “Functional” Approach 


These three schools, overtly or covertly, deliberately or unconsciously, 
negating the element of ‘ideological compulsion in the behavior of Communist 
leaders—at any rate the successful ones— -virtually monopolize the field of ideology. 
Nor is it a help for those holding different views to fiad the eminent French 
sociologist Raymond Aron, devozed to the concept of power of ideas, saying 
that Khrushchev is dogmatically attached to principles enunciated a century ` 
_ ago.® The writer was therefore happy to find, in embryo at least, expressions of 
a more broad-minded approach to the problem—for want of a better word, called _ 
hereafter “functional”—in the recent writings of two authors: the first Theodor 
Arnold, analysing, alas too briefly, changes in the complex of politico-economic 
theses of the Soviet Communist Pazty against the broad background of the - 
' political situation at home and abroad,® the second Alfred Sherman, applying - 
the-same method to the narrower field of the evolution of Titoism.’ Both authors 
arrive at the conclusion, with which the present writer is decidedly in sympathy, 
that the enunciation of important new theses or changes in existing ones, while 
subservient to the leadership’s practical needs and in fact originating in these 
needs, exert an influence on policy beyond the mere satisfaction of these needs. 
As the first-named author puts it, there is such a thing as “ideological inertia,” 
the effects of which are twofold~a feature clearly brought out by the second 
author (though he does not employ the term) in tracing the avatars of Titoist 
Marxism, -namely: 


N Ideological adjustments made on the spur of the moment to suit a, shift 
a policy require further adjustments in certain directions and not in others in 
order to preserve some kind of continuity and logic. 


3 See Herman Achminov, “Marxism: Dogma or Guide?” in’ Balletin, 1959, No. 10; Herman F. 





` Achmunow, Dss Totengraber des Kommunismus : Eins Soziologie der bolschewsstisshen Revolution, Stuttgart, 1964, 


4 See Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov, Stalin and the Soviet Communist Party : A Study m the T ae of 
Power, Munich, 1959. 

5 See Raymond Aron, “The Great Schism: A Reconsideration,” Surrey, London, No. 50, 1964. 

8 See Theodor Arnold, “Attempts at a Modernization of Totalitarianism,” Bullsin, 1963, No. 3. ` 

7 See the essay by Alfred Sherman, “Tito—A Reluctant Revistonist,” in Leopold Labedz (ed.), 
Revisionism : Essays on the Elistory of Marxist Ideas, London, 1962. 
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2. Such adjustments, once officially approved, must find expression, even if 
only partial; in resolutions of the Central Committee and.eventually in their 
implementation. 


In other words, the build-up of Communist ‘ideology from its Marxian 
inception is a continuous process resulting from the interplay of Communist 
theory and practice, affected at times—perhaps continually—by the interests of 
ruling groups, by Communist internecine struggles and by the personal charac- 
_teristics of dictators, but with a logic of its own. ` 


_ Both authors, in the works cited, limit themselves to the politico-economic 
aspects of Communist theory. As every student of Soviet affairs knows, however, 
- this theory, or ideology, in fact covers all departments of the Party’s activity; 
' and these activities in turn cover every major department of Soviet life from great 
industrialization campaigns and sessions of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
to the home life of the Soviet citizen. Developing the views of our authors, we 
may regard Soviet ideology from two points of view: first, as a very comprehensive 
set of regulations, orders, etc., directing the Party’s activities and imposing, or 
attempting to impose, a Certain pattern on the mental and emotional processes 
„and the behavior of the Soviet citizen, calculated to strengthen and extend the 
powers of the Soviet Communist Party and allied parties; second, as an all- 
embracing set of concepts, a world outlook worked out in considerable detail, 
which the Party, or at least its ruling element, has made its own. 


From whichever side we approach this set of concepts or directives, in short, 
the “Soviet Communist Party ideology,” we shall find at its base most, if not all, 
of the essentials of Marx’s teaching; the Class Struggle; the Collapse of Capitalism, 
. the Establishment of Socialist Production (that is, the abolition of individual or 
group ownership of the means of production), as a first step toward the building 
of Communism, and thereafter the steady elimination of all elemental, spon- 

‘taneous, factors by the introduction of planning into every branch of social 
activity and the suppression of individualism in favor of collectivism. That the 
formal aspect of this ideology as well as the manner in which it is handled (at 
times rather cavalierly) by the leadership must bear the marks of the long and 
still unfinished struggle against a world which from the very start has refused 
to behave as Marx said it would, follows automatically from the fundamental 
premises of the “functional” school. But this must #o¢ be taken as meaning that 
the present leaders are necessarily any less ideologically conditioned than was 
Lenini or Stalin and that only. selfishly ,utilitarian considerations prevent them 
from abandoning in practice and in theory the project of Communist Construc- 
tion in the USSR and eventually throughout the world. 


The Roots of the Party Ideology 


Neither author in the works cited concerns himself with Marx’s sources of 
‘inspiration. “A rough understanding of these sources is, however, essential. 
‘Communists speak of original Marxism as being’a synthesis of French “mechanist” 
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materialism, English economics and German idealism—the latter being substan- 
tially Hegel’s philosophy “materialistically reworked” by the Founding Fathers 
(in volume one of Das Kapital aiid the philosophical early works); and this version 
seems, surprisingly enough, to fird general acceptance in the West,. particularly 
among run-of-the-mill philosophers, who rarely bother to acquaint themselves 
with Marx’ and Engels’ political end polemical writings. This description, how- 
ever, even for the above-mentioned works, is only formally correct, for it gives 
no indication of Marx’s wholesale plagiarization ‘of Hegelian dialectics to’make 
them reappear in the “tmaterialistically understood” historical process. It is not. . 
even formally correct for such works as the Communist Manifesto or the 184} 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, which show the strongest influence of mid-nineteenth- 


century Utopian, quasi-religious, proletarian revolutionary thought in the case - ` 


of the first and of late Jacobinism in the case of the second. In any case, Marx 
himself made it clear that the “French materialists” of Kapital are not the politi- 
-cally neutral or liberal monarchists among the Enlighteners and Encyclopedists 
but the revolutionary wing, the Lamettries, the’ Mablys and the Diderots, who 
‘for all their ostensible devotion to science and ferocious attacks on the deity 


showed a decided affinity to the older constructors ‘of religiously inspired so- . . 


cialist utopias. Nor should it be forgotten that the “English economists” to whom 
Marx paid tribute were not only Ricardo and his liberal bourgeois followers, 
with their schematics built around tke Labor Theory of Value, but ideologists- 
in-embryo of the working class movement such as Taylor and Ravenstone. In 
brief, the official Communist description should be rewritten as follows: Original 
Marxism is a comprehensive world picture from which the deity is excluded. It 
revives, on atheistic lines, the perennial idea of an egalitarian paradise on earth 
by interweaving it with nineteenth-century scientific or scientist schematizations 
(not only in economics, of course) and 18th—19th-century socialist utopias, the 
interweaving being’ done with the help of Hegelian dialectics—not merely the - 
“rational kernel” (the three or four-laws which Engels officially admitted) but 
the whole of Hegel’s logic, whose’ interlocked ‘categories Marx. “concretized” 
` into “Work,” “Property,” “Capitalism,” “Proletariat,” “Forces of Production,” 
etc._a point substantiated by leading Communist theoreticians in 1955—57 when 
the Stalinist ban on disclosures ’ regarding Marx’s “dialectical method” was . 
temporarily lifted.® 
All three elements—messianic Kebe, Hegelian dialectics, and scientism— 

reappear regularly in every Soviet ideological work and can-even be traced, 
, without much difficulty, in the new Party Program, with Jacobinism (generally 

regarded as a specifically Leninist contribution) dressed up in the traditional 
` formulas “Vanguard of the Proletariat,” “Democratic Centralism,” etc. 

To separate political-ethical teleology from scientism and isolate the philosoph- 
ical-logical instrument from both should have been from the very start the first 
concern of our philosophers. Only a year or so ago, however, was a step taken 
in this direction, giving indirect support to the general concept of the “functional” 


8 See, e.g., Palmiro Togliatti, “From Hegel to Marxism,” Voprosy filosofii, 1955, No. 4. 
` 
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school and beyond this providing it with a system in embryo. The name of J. M. 
Bochenski, head of the Institute of East European Studies at the University of 
Fribourg, is sufficient guarantee that the step was taken only after a very thor- 
‘ough and expert examination of the problem from the philosopher’s point of 
view. It is all the more satisfactory, therefore, to find him arriving at conclusions 
` which, de facto if not de jure, separate him from the “school” view on the nature 
_ of Soviet ideology.’ 


+ 


The Trisection of ee Ideology 


` According to Bochenski, the officially approved spiritual superstructure of 
the USSR as well as the Party’s “transmission belt” comprising Party directives, 
the pronouncements of leaders, the ‘content of textbooks, etc., i.e., the “Party 

ideology,” should be “trisected.”” At the base is not philosophy but dogma—a 
‘set of beliefs or axioms inherited from Lenin’s interpretation of original Marxism. 
` This set of beliefs-or axioms is, by definition, never subjected to logical analysis 
and rarely'and only reluctantly to pragmatic revision. Next to it is the “syste- 
- matized : superstructure,” ‘beginning with philosophy, which systematically 
: expands the dogma into a complete world outlook bringing it into contact with 
all the manifestations of the spiritual world of man, starting, of course, with 
current' Communist theory. It is, again by definition, flexible and capable of 
adjustment as reality resists Communist practice or alters of its own accord, the 
adjustments as well as the systematization being ‘carried out under the strict 
control of senior Party ideologists. This systematized sector of the “superstruc- 
ture” includes the humanitarian disciplines but not ‘technology or-the natural 
sciences, which form the third, “declassified,” sector, where for the last four or 
five years access to information, discussion and the formulation of new theories 
have been free from ideological control. As a guide in evaluating the significance 
of particular dogmatic posits, systematized derivatives and the “trisection” in 
general, Bochenski offers the criterion of longevity. 


- Dr. Bochenski’s decision to step outside the narrow precincts of the “philo- 
sophic school” of Sovietology will no doubt be welcome to all those acquainted 
- with the quality of the work of the institute which he heads. Two observations, 

however, must be made regarding his schematization. First, there is no absolute 
dividing line between the axioms and the philosophic superstructure, nor between 
` the latter and the third “declassified” sector. Marxist and contemporary Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy is as ‘unthinkable without the politico-economic axioms of 
' historical materialism as are the axioms without philosophy. This, at any rate, is 
the official Soviet view, and attempts’ to treat historical materialism as a kind of 
empirically founded anthropology have been refuted.4° Nor can the official 
_ declarations of ideologists such as that made by Fedoseyev in 1958 that “there are 





® See Dr. Bochenski’s essay, “The Three Components of Communist Ideology,” in Studtes in Soviet 
Thenght, Dordrecht, Vol. I, No.1, 1962, 

- 10 Historical materialism is about to be supplemented or even replaced by “Scientific Communism,” 

but the new discipline 18 equally safeguarded from what is called “creeping empiricism.” 
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no two sciences, Marxist and bourgeois”! be taken to mean that contact between 
philosophy and science and technology has been broken. Ideologists can no longer 
dictate to natural scientists and technicians; but the latter are under the formal 


obligation, if they wish to keep on the right side of the regime, to help philoso-- 


phers fit new theories into the philosophical framework; this applies particularly 
_ to disciplines lying at the junction between natural science, the humanities and 
philosophy, such as systematics, methodics,. psychology and, of course, cyber- 


netics. To speak, therefore, of natural science as belonging in tofo to a declassified 
sector is apt’to be misleading. What we can say is that the penetration by ideology - 


and philosophy of the “superstructure of ideas” increases in intensity from a 
tenuous and sporadic contact in the case of industrial and agricultural technology 
and such disciplines of natural science as mathematics, mathematical logic, chem- 
istry and physics to a nearly one-hundred-percent control in that of economics, 
sociology, pedagogics and ethics. Between these two extremes lie the hybrid 
. sciences already mentioned, as well as aesthetics, where ideologists and philos- 


ophers are doing their best to introduce full control, but are prevented from doing 


so by the dependence of the regime on the services of scientists and artists. 


These considerations i in no way invalidate the idea of trisecting the ideological 


complex itself, and would probably have been included by Dr. Bochenski in an 
elaboration of his proposals. The second observation, however, raises a question 
of principle and leads us to the heart of the problem facing those engaged in a 
continuous stucy of the Party ideology—namely, that of evaluating the significance 
of posits or formulas and changes in them. The introduction of qualitative criteria, 
in this case the “longevity” of posits, is, of course, immensely attractive to all 


_ those interested in reaching something like general agreement on the methods of - 


evaluation and the systematization of studies of ideology. 


Taken literally, Dr. Bochenski’s suggestion would in fact lead us into errors 
of evaluation which he wants us to avoid. For example, among the few major 
theses carried over unchanged from original Marxism into contemporary Marxism- 


Leninism we find the denial of a first creator, of life after death and of the existence’ 


of any entity in principle inaccessible to empirical science. But none of these 
tenets would help us to get at the essential features of Communist ideology, i.e., 
those which distinguish it from non-Communist world pictures and which con- 
dition, or at least influence, Communist policies. One of these essential features, the 
Marxist, dogma “Dictatorship of the Proletariat” with the Leninist addition 
“Under the Leadership of its Vanguard, the All-Union Communist Party of 
Bolsheviks,” appeared unshakeable. Extended by Stalin to cover the whole period 
of “Communis: Construction” the world over, it was considered sacrosanct 
under his successors until shortly before the publication of the new Party Program, 
when it was quickly replaced by the formula of the “Increasing Role of the Party 





L Filosofskiye problemy sovremennogo yestyesivoznaniya : Trady Vsesoynanogo soveshchaniya po filosofskim 


soprosam yestyestvoxznaniya (Philosophical Probleme of Contemporary Natural Science: Proceedings of - 


the All-Union Conference on Philosophical Questions of Natural Science), Moscow, 1959, p. 594 £. 
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in Leading the Soviet Nation from Socialism to Communism.” How can the 
“longevity” criterion help in evaluating the significance of the change and of the 
_few formula? In addition to such spectacular changes in basic posits, of which 
the above is of course not the only.example, there are continuous interpretations 
and reinterprétations of existing ones. Should the frequency of changes here, the 
openness of discussion, be regarded as a sign of ideological unimportance? 
On this reading, the principle of “material incentive,” a category in Marsist- 
Leninist economics produced by Stalinist ideologists, must be regarded as being 
of very secondary ideological importance when compared with a posit also be- 
longing to the vital field of political economy but taken over directly from 
Kapital, untouched and apparently untouchable; namely, the “law of the corres- 
pondence between means of production and production relations.” The most 
cursory inspection of articles on political economy in central organs of the Soviet 
ideological press will show, however, that their authors are playing with this 
“law” in a very perfunctory manner (here, indeed, the phrase “lip service” is 
perfectly applicable), whereas the “principle of material incentive,” on the other 
hand, having no Marxist legitimacy; is a thorn in the side of orthodoxy and a 
main—if not the main—weapon in the hands of economic reformism. From the 
few examples quoted, it is clear that, before applying any quasi-mathematical or 
, quantitative method, including the principle of longevity, we must learn to distin- 
guish qualitatively between what our positivists might call “meaningful propo- 
sitions” theses, posits, which demand decisive action and determine the practical 
attitude of the Party. vis-2vis the ‘“‘masses”—and formulas devoid of any such 
meaning or referring to non-essentials. The difficulty here lies in the fact that such 
“meaningful propositions” are invariably coded. The more “meaningful” in the 
sense just mentioned, the more the proposition will be found wrapped in propa- 
gandistic slogans and humanitarian generalizations and as such capable of many 
interpretations ranging from evolutionary democratism to revolutionary authoritarianism. 
` This obfuscation and consequent double-sidedness are, of course, met with in 
other long-range programs of political parties bent on redirecting the devel- 
opment of human society, programs whose authors are rarely prepared to 
tell the public openly and accurately what the implementation of their theories 
means in terms of the certain sacrifice of immediate advantages for the sake of 
uncertain future benefits. 


In original Marxism, however, this “double-sidedness” stems only partly 
from the demands of political expediency; it is rooted in the essential logic of 
the doctrine, viz., in its dialectics, expressed in the application of the “dialectical 
method” to a study of the antecedents of capitalism, its contemporary features 
and its future. It is, so to speak, inbuilt in most of the works of the Founding 
` Fathers, particularly those written for “public consumption” such as the Com- 
munist Manifesto and volume one of Das Kapital, and is only partly, and then 
very reluctantly, abandoned in those specially produced to convince shaky 
supporters and defeat opponents, such as the Anti- Dibring, Class od in 
France, or the 78th Brumaire. 
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The “Dialectical Method” 


Since the appearance of Kapital, reams and reams have been and still are being 
written about the “dialectical method.” Only a year ago, M. Sartre, for example, 
produced a monumental work; much of it devoted to the exploration of its 
mysteries.1% For our purposes, however, it is the Leninist adaptation of Marx’s 


_ “method” that counts, and here the brief description in the first edition of the -- 


Large Soviet Encyclopedia, issued at a time when candor cn the subject was still 
permitted, is more to the point than the elaborate searchings of Sartre and his 
Communist or Communizing predecessors Korsch, Graziadei and Lukács, the 
'“revivers” of Marxian dialectics. The description was suppressed i in the second 
edition, and cannot be found in this concise form in any Stalinist or “de- 
Stalinized” philosophical-ideologicz! work. It is in fact the result of pure accident 
that it found its way into the first edition'of the Encyclopedia, being incorporated S 
into the (very mild) condemnation of thé “Father of Revisionism,” Bernstein. 
‘(By the time the volume covering dialectical materialism was ready for publica- ` 
tion, such candor was ‘already out of fashion.) Much of the article is devoted to . 
reporting, virtually without comment, Bernstein’s increasing doubts regarding 
the accuracy of Marx’s forecasts of the coming crisis, his revisionist theses such 
as “democracy blunts class contradictions” and his conviction (after going 
PRR Marx’s own analysis of “Surplus Value” in volumes two and three of 
Kapital) that “a socialist revolution was not only impossible but unnecessary as . 
a means of improving the condition of the working classes.” Only then does the 
Encyclopedia open fire with its ideological guns proper: 


Bernstein, this petty bourgeois, accepting only the “yes” and “‘no’ ” of formal 
logic, this erstwhile admirer of the ‘ ‘positive-pragmatic form” of Duhring’s works, 
i.e., of the rational method, never understood Marx’s dialectics as the method of 
thinking in contradictions, which reflect the contradictions of social phenomena, 
a method which overcomes the contradiction of concepts by a process which ~ 
overcomes the contradiction of paenomena.?® 


With the Enowledse we have of Marx’s sources of inspiration and of the 
manner in which Lenin proposed to translate Marx’s prognoses into real life, the 
meaning of the above passage appears to be reasonably clear: 


First, Leninists must accept it as a fact that a rationalistic analysis of the data 
available would have led Marx to abandon revolutionary Marxism and join the 
ranks of “revisionists” relying on Democracy and the trade unions to ensure the 
continuous amelioration of working class conditions and of society in general. , 
(Bernstein is in fact quoted in the same article as saying that Marx and Engels came . 
near doing so, but, “beguiled by the brilliant constructs of dialectics, were led . 
into aereoa ‘illusions.”’) ` 
\ d 3 
1 See J.-P. Sastre, Le Raba Dialectige, Paris, 1960, 


13 Bolshaya Sovstskaya SAREREA arge Soviet B 1st ed., Vol. Vs ETTEN 1927, 
col. 700. 
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Second, examining trends in the evolution of society, a rationalist takes account 
of harmonizing influences as well.as of explosive “contradictions,” thereby 
closing the door on real progress, which must be revolutionary. The Marxist 
dialectician opens the door by: ignoring bagnon and concentrating on 
“contradictions.” 


Third, the “dialectical method,” or “Marxian dialectics,” does not stop at a 
compilation of contradictions, but includes a method of overcoming them. This 
method or “process” is revolutionary. practice, the planned activity of the Com- 
munist parties.’ ‘ 

As stated, soon after publication of volume five of the first edition of the 
Large Soviet Encyclopedia, but particularly after the appearance of Stalin’s Short 
Course, where the meaning of the “dialectical method” in terms of political 
economy was covered over with vague generalizations, precise definition of the 
' term became unfashionable. In 1932, however, the present doyen of Soviet plan- 
ners, a champion of the “hard” interpretation of Marxism, produced a formula, 
closely related to the “method,” which accurately defines the attitude of the 
/ “bards” to elemental forcés and is in this respect as ‘valid now as at the time it 
was formulated: 


If according to a scientific [i.e., empirical, rationalistic] prognosis the stream 
of history threatens to flow in a channel different from that which we have pre- 
determined for it, then we shall utilize the date of the prognosis solely in order to 

‘ prevent it from following this course and ensure that it flows in the right channel. 


Dialectics as a Guide to Action 


All this is by now common knowledge, or should be so, for the antirationalistic 
content of Marxism and Marxism-Leninism has been brought to the surface for 
alljto see in numerous Western works and has, as stated, been substantiated in 
the USSR. Only a few obdurate Western Marxists and some of our quasi-Marxist 
economists and sociologists will nowadays dispute the fact that in Kapital as well 
as in the Manifesto Marx the scientist consciously or unconsciously played a 
subservient, one might say menial, role to Marx the philosopher of revolution, 
bent on convincing the gullible majority of “have-nots” susceptible to prop- 
aganda and their intellectual sympathizers that only revolution could save the 
world, that revolution was coming as a result of the operation of immutable laws, 
that it would come soon and relatively easily if only the “have-nots” became 
“class conscious” and refused to be beguiled' by capitalist promises of betterment. 
What is rarely considered over here is that the world picture created by Marx was 
near enough, to reality to convince a less gullible ae of “have-nots” that it 
could be adopted as a “guide to action.” 

The social-economic “contradictions” or ER trends disclosed by Marx’s 
analysis certainly did not amount to “immutable laws operating outside the will 


H S. G. Strumilin, Planirovaniye sotsialisticheskogo Pie (The Planning of a Socialist Economy), 
Moscow, 1932, p. 26. 
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of men,” but neither were they a fiction of the imagination. They were abstrac- 
tions from reality, but a party organized on Leninist lines could hope to bring 
them to life. This was the. -message of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia i in 1927, and it 
seems that it is as valid for Marxist-Leninists today as it was then. For most of 
these professional revolutionaries, despised by the intellectuals of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Party, the philosophical problem involved in switching from 
social-economic to politico-economic detezminism did not exist. Marx’s economic- 
deterministic conclusion, “the expropriators are expropriated,” a natural and 
virtually painless phenomenon, was simply understood as meaning that the 
capitalist, the bourgeois, the owner of property, would be expropriated by the 
“have-nots” with the professional revolutionaries in the lead, offering to the 
latter an attractive combination of vengeance, access to control positions and 
redistribution of privilege, all under the cover of “scientific socialism.” 

During his period of enforced revolutionary inactivity (1914-16), the philo- 
sophically-minded Lenin performed some mental acrobatics if not subterfuges 
in handling dialectics. However, where there is a will-or fanaticism—, there is a 
way. The way in fact was indicated by Marx’s own vacillations—philosophically, . 
on the precise meaning of the “objectivity of dialectics,” the complete indepen- 
dence of the operation of social-economic laws from the consciousness and will 
of men, which pushed Lenin into the exploration of “subjective dialectics”; 
politically, on the ability and willingness of the working classes to attain and re- 
tain “full class consciousness,” even after establishing socialist relations of 
production, if left to their own devices—the latter an overt invitation to Jacobinism 
‘and exploited as such by Lenin. 


“Soft” and “Hard” Trends in the Party Ideology 


` Allthis sounds like ancient history. But the effects of “Marx’s dialectical method,” 
of his vacillations and Lenin’s fanaticism or intellectual cynicism (a combination 
of these two seemingly incompatible factors is in fact not excluded) in adapting 
them for his purposes are felt to this day. Here lies’ the primary cause of the 
_ perennial schizophrenia which bedeviled and still bedevils the very considerable 
percentage of Western and satellite Communists or Communizing intellectuals 
willing to accept Marx’s “materialist view of history” but unable to swallow the 
Marxist-Leninist corollary—that ‘the laws regulating the’ nistorical process, “at 
the contemporary stage of the development of society,” operate through the 
“collective wisdom of the Party,” concentrated in the figure of the First Secretary 
of the Central Committee. It was, for example, clearly traceable in the ideological 
disputes on the nature of “objective dialectics” which took place in Poland after 
the depontification of Stalin, who had done his best to cover up the nature of the 
“dialectical method” itself with portmanteau formulas. More important, from 
the viewpoint of our enquiry, is thet the resultant ideological duality has always 
permitted and still permits a dual interpretation, the “soft” and the “hard,” 
of the business end of Marxism and Marxism-Leninism: the closely interconnected 
tenets of the Abolition of Private Property and the substitution of a Centrally 
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Planned Economy for Economic Spontaneity (agels’s “leap fos: the realm 
of necessity into the realm of freedom”). 


Before the “ten days which shook the world,” the Bolshevik Party itself was 
split in two on the problem of timing the seizure of power. Must Communists wait 
until Capitalism has fully worked itself out economically and socially under a 
bourgeois democracy, sucking up property until the world is divided into the 
myriads of proletarians having nothing to sell except their work (not, it must be 
noted, the product of their work) and the few monopolistic capitalists condemned 
to exploit the “toilers” to the utmost limit even though it means the end of 
Capitalism (see the Manifesto and Kapital)? Or should they proceed on Jacobinist 
lines, taking the first opportunity to smash a bourgeois government and install 
a dictatorship of a minority against a majority of property owners (see 184b 
Brumaire)? After having seized power, they continued to be split. 


Can the proletariat be trusted to institute of its own accord the rules laid down 
as essential by Engels (with Marx’s approval) to prevent a resurgence of Capitalism 
(see Anti-Dibring) and to abide by them? Or must the Party assume dictatorial 
powers over the whole of the population, including the proletariat, until the latter 
at any rate has become truly class conscious—i.e., has abandoned for all time the 
urge to acquire property? Is the “expropriation of the expropriators,” however 
strenuous and bloody, a one-time operation? Or is it a continuous process in 
which the Party perforce constitutes itself as the permanent guardian of the 
Communist project: with absolute rights and an adequate power apparatus to 
enforce them, thus enabling the Party to.go on depriving those citizens who 
consciously or unconsciously oppose the planned march toward Communism of 
any means of so doing? 

Where are the limits of such expropriation? Is it to be limited to property 
enabling owners to hire labor (see the Manifesto and Kapital)? Or extended to 
ownership of anything that can be sold, exchanged or hired out, including one’s 
own labor? All these problems, along with the basic enigma of “objective 
dialectics,” were left open by the Founding Fathers, and none of them has been 
answered at the ideological level by their successors. They could not be answered 
without uncovering the double-facedness of Marxism and, incidentally, rehabili- 

` tating Stalin. They have, therefore, remained masked by formulas such as “Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat,” “Democratic Centralism,” “Material Incentive” 
and “Survival of Capitalistic Instincts,” which can be exchanged for others 
without affecting the real issues. Each of them, as stated, is vague enough to be 
interpreted in a “hard” and a “soft” way and has been so interpreted. 


Coming back to Dr. Bochinski’s suggestions, we may take it as being fairly 
.clear that formulas covering items lying furthest away from the field of political 
economy may be accepted at near face value. Neither this fact nor their longevity, 
however, can justify us in attributing to them greater ideological importance than 
to politico-economic theses, despite the vagueness, inaccuracies and contradictions 
of the’ latter and the continual reinterpretations to which they are subjected. Dr. 
Bochenski’s ideological basis must therefore be subdivided, and it is clear that 
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the criterion of longevity is applicable only within separate subsections. In the 
case of political economy, it must be supplemented by a study of the current 
meaning given to any particular formula, which in turn must be examined against 
the background of the “hard” and “soft” trends. “Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat,” for example, covered the worst excesses against property owners of War 
Communism under Lenin and of forced collectivization under Stalin, ending: in 
the regimentation of the proletariat itself. For the repentant Bukharin and the 
conservative Stalin of the early and mid-twenties, it meant no more than was 
implied by Marx in Kapital. The Party was to lead the proletariat in the building 
_of Communism but relied on Proletarian Consciousness and the operation of 
Marxist laws in the struggle between the public and the private sector of the 
economy, eschewing the applicaticn of “administrative measures,” i.e., physical 
coercion and terror.15 In the field of foreign policy, Lenin’s slogan of “peaceful 
coexistence” on occasion served to justify economic cooperation with the non- 
Communist world, and it. has also been used to justify measures ostensibly 
directed ‘to. the preservation of peace but bearing every mark of aggressive 
brinkmanship. 


Natural Laws versus Rules 


It has been said that Communists are able to derive from the writings of the 
“Classics” justification for practically any policy. This can be accepted as formally 
correct provided we remember that certain measures such as the admission of 
parliamentary opposition or the encouragement of private enterprise at the 
expense of the socialized sector of production are excluded a priori; but it is of 
no help at all to the systematic study of ideology. What we should bear in mind 
is that there are (as Pareto once pointed out) two fundamental interpretations of 
Marxism which can be and have been used by Marxist-Leninists to this day. ‘The 
official, orthodox Marxist, thesis that the economic and social laws discovered 
by Marx as well as their later derivations were empirically founded may be 
accepted at its face value de facto and de jure, in which case violence is reduced to 
the proportions of normal police activity and ideology to generalizations in natu- 
ral science and the humanities voluntarily absorbed by the masses, and ideological 
deviations are corrected in open discussion. At the other extreme, Marx’s laws, 
together with those supplementing them and enunciated by Party theoreticians, 
may be regarded as general rules of Communist Construction, a pattern of possi- 
bilities which must be turned into realities by overcoming the opposition of 
spontaneous forces by all the means available, from pedagogics and mass propa- 
ganda to naked terror. Ideology here stands above reasoned discussion, and ideo- 
logical deviations are to be repressed, again by all the means available. 

Between these two extremes of “soft” (orthodox “vulgar” Marxism) and’ 
“hard” (voluntarism and teleologism), there are, of course, an infinite number of 
combinations and compromises. The history of the Soviet Communist Party 
and of its ideology shows, however, that hybrid solutions are essentially unstable 


18 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 1st ed., Vol. XXT, 1935, col. 166. 
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and that policy, with ideology sometimes in the lead, sometimes following, tends 
to swing from one extreme to the other, though the polarization of trends may 
take years and even decades.18 


\ 


Why the Switches Between “Hard” and “Soft” ? 


It will be said that swings from “soft” to “hard,” from liberalism and /aisser 
faire to authoritarianism and excessive planning, and vice versa, are common to all 
forms of government and all political theories prevalent in one or another society. 
Marxist ideology and its physical bearer, the Communist Party of the Soviet 
. Union, however, occupy a unique position in this respect, because the pivot of 
ideology here is a “plan-project” without an effective time limit embracing, as 
stated, every aspect of social life but centered on economics. Here, resistance 
to the project is constant and well-nigh universal. If pressure is relaxed for any 
‘ length of time, the surge of elemental forces develops automatically to the point 
where not only the execution of this or that five-, seven- or ten-year plan is en- 
dangered but the principle itself of the plan-project and with it the existence of 
the Party. This happened during NEP; it would undoubtedly have happened 
immediately after World War II had not Stalin forestalled the surge with a re- 
introduction of terror, and may at any moment reoccur under the country’s pres- 
ent leaders. The large-scale suppression of elemental forcés, however, reduces the 
efficiency of the economy and endangers the plan from another angle, as it did 
during the period of War Communism and twice under Stalin. Ideology is thus 
both the subject and the object of these swings. 


Everyone who has studied the phenomenon known as the “ideology of the 
Soviet Communist Party” knows that these ideological swings have taken place 
and that, between major reversals, minor oscillations also occur which are not 
just the haphazard twitches of ideologists trying to please their unpredictable 
masters. They may be started by politicians slinging mud at each other; they may 
die down or they may be intensified by rival factions in a political dogfight; 
individuals and even groups may switch from “hard” to “soft” or vice versa; and, of 
course, ideologists try to spot the winner and climb aboard the band wagon. But 
‘this must not obscure the fact that the “soft” versus “hard” issue is a solid reality— 
not least because there are always definite social groups with definite vested 
interests in the “hard” or “soft” interpretation of Marxism. 

It is suggested, therefore, that for a proper systematic and “functional” ap- 
proach to the Soviet Party ideology we should start by examining current inter- 
pretations of fundamental posits of political economy. Ideological swings in the 
treatment of other “‘sectors’’—science, art, religion, pedagogics—must, of course, 


16 The Party leaders, at least, are well aware of this fact and try to steer a middle course. One of the 
techniques of retaining power and destroying opposition is in fact based on this awareness, #2z., the 
traditional “fight on two fronts” against right- and left-wing opposition into which the less unscrupulous 
or less agile pretenders to power are automatically pushed. Sooner or later, however, the equilibrium 
breaks down and the Party finds itself embarked on a course only recently condemned as opportunistic, 
dogmatic or even revisionist. 
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be studied; none of them, however, not even, foreign policy 8. the inter- 
pretation of “peaceful coexistence”), can justify us in saying that the “leadership” 
has finally decided on, or has been forced into, a permanently “hard” or “soft” 
course until the swing teaches the treatment of ptivate property, personal 
material gain, freedom.of economic decision at all levels, i.e., a free, market in its 
widest sense. It is here also that the criterion of longevity can most advantageously 
be applied, because a movement in one or the other direction cannot be simply 
stopped by the promulgation of a decree or even a series of decrees. For a major 
swing in the direction of economic freedom releases elemental forces which only 
a prolonged and widespread tule of terror can master; and a rule of terror, as we 
know, has an inertia of its own. Even here, a reservation must be made: admittedly, 
the longer a “soft” or “hard” trend in political economy has lasted the more 
difficult it is to stop; but the nearer we may be, too, to a violent reversal of the , 
trend. Here a study of movements on less vital “sectors” may, indeed, be of ` 
considerable practical value, for the history of the Soviet Communist Party.and’ ' 
its ideology shows that reversals in the sphere of political economy have almost 
invariably been preceded by an ideological turmoil on less vital subjects. More 
often than not, in fact, rival factions have engaged each other in skirmishes, on 
these less lethal sectors oE the ideological bategronnd before coming to grips 
on the main issue.?? 


A 


Where Can We Study the Ideology of the Soviet Communist Pany > 


Dr. Bochénski’s omission even to: touch on’ these rather important details 
-(which may well have béen due to the shortness of the work in‘ question) must 
_ not be allowed to obscure the fundamental value of his suggestions: the trisection 
of ideology, the hierarchy of concepts, the longevity criterion, can all furnish 
a much-needed element of systematization to studies in Soviet ideology, provided 
they are ‘not absolutized and provided the peculiar features of the Soviet Com- 
' munist Party’s ideology and of its Marxist sources are borne in mind. At the very 
` least, by defining the position occupied by philosophy in the ideological complex, 
“Dr. Bochenski has finally thrown a bridge over the chasm that separated the 
philosophers from all other students of Soviet affairs (of which, it must be re- 
peated, ideology is, alas, part.and parcel). He has, moreover, given us a valuable 
hint on the selection of sources, We can now say without offending the highly- 
qualified specialists that the innovations in the latest textbooks on dialectical 
and historical materialism must be regarded primarily as post factum attempts to 
reduce the ideology to a system, to logic, but not to make or remake it. Changes 
in this “systematized superstructure” may occasionally throw a light on future 
trends in ideology and even in politics; nevertheless, a study of Soviet philosophy - 

can only be an aid, though an Jncispensiblee one, to the sey of ideology itself. 





tA good example was the attack on Malenkov’s creatures by the ex-Stalinist Setitade and- 
prospective Khrushchevites under cover of the de-dogmatization of Soviet philosophy and the revival 
of “Lenin’s philosophical legacy, ? soon generalized in advance of the overt attack on Stalinism. 
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If we an to know what it is today and is likely to be in the near future, ENA 
ularly if we wish to get at the “meaningful propositions” and their current 
interpretations, we must spread our net considerably further. 


_ Theoretically, of course, the Party ideology could best be studied from those 

documents—authoritative textbooks and Party programs—which, starting from dog- 

ma or axioms, pass through philosophy and Communist theory in the most gen- 

eral terms to arrive at their ramifications in economics, sociology, politics, science, 

etc., with practical-directives on the implementation of the Program. Here, 

however, we run into immediate difficulties. Such books and other documents 

appear so rarely that, even where available (and this is not always the case with 
Party’ Congress and Central’ Committee resolutions prior to Stalin’s pontifi- 

cation), they can serve only the historian of Soviet ideology and not those 
interested in that ideology as it stands today. Stalin’s History of the All-Union 

Communist Party of Bolsheviks : A Short Course, which satisfied the above conditions, 

albeit in a very primitive form, was published in 1937. It ceased to reflect the 
- Party ideology even in his lifetime; but almost ten years were allowed to elapse 
after his death before his successors decided to have a comprehensive work pub- 
lished revising Stalinist ideology, viz., The Foundations of Marxism-Leninism. Barely 
two years have passed since its appearance, but it is already questionable whether 
it fully represents the current ideological trends in the USSR. Party programs are, 
of course, the most authoritative expressions of ideology, but only two have 
been formulated in the forty years of Communist rule. The second one, for which 
the Foundations of Marxism-Leninism was obviously an elaborate pilot model, is 
also only two years old, but already interpretations and reinterpretations of im- 
portant points are piling up to form something like a subprogram. Limiting study 
to official documents also has another disadvantage, namely, the exclusion of any 
oppositional tendencies except in the form of very vague allusions. From what 
has been said above, however~and this has been confirmed by experience, 
mildly oppositional ideas may at any moment be incorporatéd in officially ` 
approved amendments. Must, therefore, Pravda, Izvestia and Komsomolskaya pravda 
be examined for their ideological content in addition to the originals of resolutions 
of the Party Central Committee, and must Molodaya gvardiya, Literaturnaya gazeta 
and Ekonomicheskaya gazeta be scanned daily for the reaction of editorial boards 
and contributors to ideological directives or hints supplied by Party organs? 
If one bears in mind that the results of such analysis, in summary form, should 
then be added, or rather welded, to the existing body of information on the Party 
ideology and the whole examined against the everchanging background of 
concrete political, economic and sociological situations, the enormity of the task 
becomes apparent. A dozen or so Sovietologists specializing in politics, Party 
affairs, economics, sociology, philosophy of natural science—to name only a few 
major departments of ideologically controlled Soviet life—, assisted by a small 
army of routine reseachers would be required for such an undertaking: a night- 
mare to the man in charge, in view of the well-known ferocious partisanship, 
already mentioned, of our Sovietologists in sticking to their views—particularly 
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where “Party ideology” is concerned. Furthermore, even if the staff were picked 
for their objectivity of approach to the invidious subject rather than for their 
specialized knowledge in’ particular fields of Sovietology, there -would still 
remain the problem of eliminating the element of subjectivity in-dealing with the 
tremendous mass of disparate material and in classifying the information obtained 
in order of importance from the viewpoint of Communist policy. ` 


Monster organizations of this tvpe are almost certainly engaged in the Soviet 
Union in gathering and sifting information on what our opponents call “bourgeois 
ideology,” with, so far as one can see, rather indifferent results. Happily for us, 
the difficulties on our side are lessened by our enemies’ compulsory adherence 
to centralized control. In contrast, the corpus of concepts and values prevalent in 
democratic countries, the set of rules by which our political, social and economic 
lives are regulated_and only pronounced pessimists would deny that they exist, 
albeit weakened by primitivized postwar positivism, by broken wartime illusions 
and not least by fear of Communist might—has grown organically and historically. 
They will not be found in what Communists would call “ideological publications,” 
ie., philosophical; theological orgenerally “highbrow” journals. (It is not cer- 
tain in fact whether our political leaders and industrial, financial and préss mag- 
nates, let alone the run-of-the-mill citizen, writer or artist, find time to read them.) 
The ideology of the Soviet Communist Party, on the other hand, though it has 
grown organically with the growth of the Party, has been contigually groomed, 
reworked, systematized, presented against the background of major events and 
Party resolutions in central Party ideological organs and published frequently 
enough to permit of its study in a manner satisfying the requirements of a func- 
tional approach. The tradition goes back to the foundation of Jskra in 1900. 
Characteristically, having lost the ideological battle in ics columns, Lenin left 
the editorial board. Pravda, organ of Lenin’s Bolsheviks, carried on the struggle. 
Shortly after the seizure. of power, the ideological front was.consolidated and 
widened by the appearance of a philosophical-ideological organ under the name 
of Pod znamenem Marksizma: this was closed down by Stalin in.1942, ideologists 
and philosophers being told by Zhdanov that they should be satisfied with the 
Central Committee’s own organ Kommunist, woich uncritically expanded 
the Central Committee’s resolutions and particularly the pronouncements of the 
dictator. Within five years, however, the lack of a journal with a broader approach 
was felt, and the front rank of ideologists got what it wanted, a “thick journal” 
covering the ideological aspect of every side of Soviet life—Voprosy filosofii, organ 


_ of the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. (the 


ideological laboratory of:the Party), still going strong today. 


- The Party ideology being what it is, there is hardly a subject left untouched 
in the columns of Voprosy filosofii or Kommanist (with the significant’ exception of 
military matters as far as the first named is concerned). The essential correctness 
of Dr. Bochenski’s “‘trisection” will be appreciated by any systematic reader of 
either publication. In both of them, bit more particularly in Voprosy filosofii, it 
is not very difficult to segregate — daing with basic dogma, usually edito- 
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tials, from the other categories—philosophical systematizations, the heavily con- 
trolled humanities and the outer fringe of natural science and technology, with 
cybernetics, psychology and other marginal disciplines lying between the two. 
Editorials in Voprosy filosofii are only a little less dogmatic than those in Kommunist; 
considerably more room for maneuvering, however, is allowed to the chief con- 
tributors to the organ of the Institute of Philosophy than to those of Kommunist. 
What is more, a considerable proportion of the material in the former is carried in 
the section headed “Discussional Articles,” an ideological testing ground for new 
ideas where the Party is ideologically not fully committed; in addition, it occasion- 
ally even prints readers’ letters expessing distinctly oppositional views. Here new 
ideas are groomed until they can be’ integrated into the ideological complex or 
rejected as unacceptable, the asperity of the discussion and of the editorial 
comment, sometimes amounting to a dogmatic veto, being a sure sign of the 
practical importance of the ideological issue. By the time the idea finds its way 
into the columns of Kommunist, it is on the way to joining either the ideological 
complex or the Index. It would, of course, be absurd to say that individuals or 
organizations contemplating a systematic study of the Party ideology need not 
concern themselves with any material other than Voprosy filosofii and Kommunist, 
particularly when it comes to the operational aspect of ideology, which has not 
been dealt with at all in the present article. It can justifiably be said, however, 
that the study of any aspect of the Party ideology, including the operational one, 
cannot be carried out systematically and objectively without continual reference 
to the central ideological organs. 


Conclusion 


The writer is fully aware that the present article falls short of the standard 
expected in specialist analyses of Soviet affairs. But then we are treading virgin 
ground and shall continue to do so until the research centers take up the study 
of the subject systematically. For the general student of Soviet affairs, the position 
at present is full of difficulties. He may agree that an acquaintance with ideological 
moves in the two central organs mentioned is highly useful, perhaps indispensable, 
but how does this help him? Neither Voprosy filosofii nor Kommunist is published 
in any West European language,1® but even if they were, or if the student in 
question knew Russian, the- volume of material alone (some 2,300 pages a year 
for each journal), apart from its diversity and almost deliberate lack of system in 
editorial classification, would preclude their use as direct sources of information. 
‘To this problem there are basically two modes of approach. One is the publication 
by research centers of monthly, quarterly or, at worst, yearly reviews in the form 
of finished articles. This has the advantage of providing the student with a 
ready-made, concise picture of ideological developments. ‘The disadvantage is 


18 For the last five years or so, every issue of Voprosy filosofis bas contained synopses ın English 
of a dozen or so articles included in the issue. The reason for this practice 1s the reverse of clear: to 
students of Soviet ideology, at any. rate, ıt is only a source of misinformation. No leaders are ever 
reproduced; no reference is ever made to political background, and controversial points—where 
contained in the original contribution—are carefully expurgated. 
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that the danger of subjectivity aay resent in selecting and evaluating material 
is doubled by the author’s personal style and preference for oné or another 
terminology. The other approach, which might well be used in conjunction with 
the first, is for ‘research center analysts to keep a running recotd of important 
‘conttibutions in the form of significant quotations, accompanied by a general 
systematized bibliography (cross-referenced with regard to political events, 

important pronouncements by leaders and Central Committee resolutions) but by 
the very minimum of comment, a record which would be available to readers 
-on demand. This method would-be of especial use to Russian-speaking students 
of Soviet affairs, who could, without loss of time, acquaint themselves in the 
original with the content of the article, discussion, etc., which seemed to him of 
interest for his particular field of study. ‘ 


* 


Sufficient, it is hoped, has been said here to persuade readers that the study 
of the Soviet Communist Party ideology, as a phenomenon in its own right and 
` not as a mere prop to a quasi-Marxist sociological analysis of Soviet society, or 
as a subdepartment of Soviet philosophy, would produce positive results ‘once a 
small cadre of specialists had been formed. To this title the present writer lays ` 
no especial claim, in spite of having reviewed one of the two central ideological 
organs regularly for the last three years.1® The painful experience of “going it 
alone” has certainly given him some knowledge of what “the Party ideology” 
really stands for, but it has chiefly made him acutely aware of the practical problems 
involved as well as of the benefits that would accrue if they were solved, and has 
prompted him to pass on his thoughts to readers of these columns. Even this 
brief outline of the content and structure of “the Party ideology” should help 
readers, however, to solve for themselves certain puzzling features in the move- 
ment of officially approved Soviet thought. It should not, for example, surprise 
them to see measures considered here as dictated by “purely economic” considera- 
‘tions—such as the handing over of the MTS to the kolkhozes—made the subject 
of heated ideological discussion, nor should they regard these discussions as mere 
post-factum attempts to dress up a pragmatic decision as another example of the 
“creative development of Marxism-Leninism.” They should-not wonder why 
the negligent treatment of “socialist property” or minor manifestations of 
acquisitive instincts and of private initiative for private gain are condemned in 
practically the same terms—but with considerably more vigor—as are cases of plain 
moral turpitude or the propensity of Soviet citizens to visit church. It is also 
hoped that they will regard with suspicion our popularizers of Soviet affairs who 
talk glibly of “Stalinists” as dogmatists unable to think logically on modern lines” 
and oppose them to Khrushchev’s alleged reformers: for a “hard” or “Stalinist” 


19 See Constantine Olgin, “The Soviet Ideological Sounding Board,” Studies on the Sovies Union 
(New Sentes), Vol. I, No. 3, Munich, 1962, and Vol. II, No. 2, 1962; “Soviet Philosophy,” ibid., Vol. I, 
No. 3, 1963; “A Survey of Soviet Philosophy:in 1962,” ibid, Vcl I, No. 4, 1963, and Vol. Hl, 
No. 1, 1963. - 
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interpretation of the doctrine is no less logical than the “soft,” provided the 
element of terror is taken into consideration. 


One question which no doubt has been floating in the reader’s mind remains 
to be answered—-namely, how the Party ideology performs the supporting function 
assigned to it by Stalin and his successors (see the quotation at the beginning of 
this article) and with what degree of success, or, in other words, how this body 
of ideas is made to help sustain that which Stalin in the Marxist tradition called 
the “economic base,” i.e., the Communist regime, the Construction of the 
Material-Technical Basis of Communism and all that goes with it. This “opera- 
tional” aspect has been left out of the present article for two reasons: first, for 
lack of space, and second, because we are here facing a totally different problem. 
The body of authorized ideas is blared from the rooftops: the problem here is 
how to sort out the ideas that are important, the “meaningful propositions,” 
which is merely a matter of organizing systematic study groups. Information on 
the “operational” aspect, on the other hand, is very much of the “classified” 
variety. We know roughly the composition of the “ideological front” and the 
names of its leaders, but we do not know the numbers involved, the funds 
placed at the “front”’s disposal or the degree of authority granted to its members. 
We hear much about the successes on this front, but in such stereotyped terms 
that it can easily be taken for sheer propaganda. Since Stalin’s “depontification,” 
we have also been hearing a good deal about its failures, which has been taken 
over-here (mistakenly, in the present writer’s view) as proof that all the efforts of 
the “front” to make the ideological superstructure an active support of the base 
have been a failure and will continue to be so. In other words, we are in the field 
where all evidence is indirect and a good deal of it untrustworthy, bearing the 
unmistakeable mark of propaganda, if not deliberate misinformation. But this 
is not to say that enquiry is fruitless. > 
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CURREN T SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Communist Bloc 
The Fifteenth A E e of Comecon 


Comecon has now been in existence for fifteen years, and the occasion was 
marked by numerous articles in the Communist press and also by a communiqué 
published after the Twelfth Session of the organization’s Executive Committee 
held in Moscow on April 21-25, The communiqué began: 


‘The members of Comecon are successfully putting the plans for socialist industria- 
lization into practice. In 1963, the gross industrial production of the Comecon 
countries was almost 3.9 times as high as in 1950, including increases of 5.4 times for 
Bulgaria, 3.4 times for Hungary, 3.5 times for the German Democratic Republic, 
4.7 times for Mongolia,'4.2 times for Poland, 5 times for Rumania, 4 times, for the 
USSR and’ 3.2 times for Czechoslovakia. The share of the Comecon countries in: 
world industrial production increased from 18 percent in 1950 to roughly 31 percent 
in 1963, the share of all the socialist countries increasing from 20 to almost 
38 percent. 1 : 


-At the same time, the communiqué does not ascribe these successes to Come- 
con as such but rather to the “radical social and economic changes” in the 
_ countries themselves. No criterion is given on which to base the real success of 
Comecon. Indeed, active cooperation between the Comecon countries is of com- 
paratively recent origin. We read, for example: i 


The conferences of the First Secretaries of the Central Ciera, of the Com- 

. munist and Workers’ Parties and the heads of governments cf the Comecon countries 

‘held in 1958, 1960, 1962 and 1963 laid down the main course of development of 
economic cooperation between the members of Comecon.? l 


_ In other words, the “main course of development” of cooperation between the 
Comecon countries received serious attention only in 1958, the tenth year of 

Comecon’s existence. The results achieved in the subsequent five years cannot be 

regarded as outstanding, despite the following statement in the communiqué: 


By combining their efforts on a multilateral basis, the members of Comecon have 
put numerous large-scale economic measures into practice: the “Friendship” oil 
pipeline has been’ put into operation; the power systems cf the member countries 
have been united and a Central Coordinating Authority for the power systems of the 

-European members established; the Comecon Institute for Standardization and the 
International Bank for Economic Cooperation have been started up and a common ` 
freight car pool is being created, International socialist division of labor is expanding.® 





1 Pravda, April 26, 1964, 
2 Thid. 
3 Ibid. 
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However, at least another five years are necessary before these projects can be 
adjudged successful, and by that time Comecon will have been in existence for a 


“full twenty years. Sucha rate of development cannot be described as spectacular, 


and as time goes on centrifugal tendencies may well prove to be stronger than 

efforts at integration. Comecon has already lost one member, Albania, and 

Rumania’s willingness to cooperate in further integration is highly debatable. The 

example of Rumania has shown that Western and Communist Chinese influences 

' combined can frustrate Moscow’s attempts to preserve the unity of Comecon. 
Integration is also being hampered by the difficulty of putting “socialist divi- 

sion of labor” into practice. Other Comécon members besides Rumania are 

saying: 


It has not yet been theoretically established on the basis of what criteria a given 
branch of industry or agriculture should be transplanted to this or that country. 


Nevertheless, Comecon still acts as a certain link with the remainder of 
the Communist world, even with China, since Communist non-members are 
represented at sessions of Comecon’s various standing committees by observers. 
Thus, during the first half of this year, China, Cuba, North Korea and North 
Vietnam were so represented on the following committees: 


China: Political economy, chemical industry, petroleum and gas industry, 
machinebuilding industry, metallurgy, transport, iron founding and foreign 
trade. . - 

Cuba: Chemical industry (two sessions), petroleum and gas industry, 
metallurgy, transport, iron founding, light industry, food industry, geology, 
foreign trade, coordination of scientific and technical research. 


North Korea: Chemical industry, petroleum and gas industry (two sessiéns 
each), machinebuilding industry, building materials, metallurgy, i iron founding, 
light industry, food industry, geology, foreign trade. 


North Vietnam : Chemical industry, ‘petroleum and gas industry, machine- 


building industry, building industry, cee: transport, light industry, 
foreign trade.§ 


Although China, despite the Sino-Soviet conflict, was represented at eight of 
the fifteen conferences held during this period, there appears to be no record of 
Yugoslavia’s having attended a single one.* Cuba, on the other hand, is appearing 
at the Comecon sessions more and more frequently and at the same time stepping 
up trade with Comecon, which now accounts for over 70 percent of her foreign 
trade turnover (the USSR alone for 42—45 percent).”? The Communist press gives 





4 Népszabadság, Budapest, May 29, 1964. > 
. 5 Ibid., January—June, 1964, passim. 
ê Recent developments in Yugoslavia’s relations with omens will be dealt with in another 
article to be published shortly. z 


7 Meahdimarodnaya xbizn, 1964, No. 5, p. 145. 
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glowing accounts of the advantages to be derived by Cuba from cooperating 
with Comecon: 


Making use of the advantages of international socialist division of labor, Cuba 
will concentrate mainly on agricultural development, in particular sugar-cane 
growing and livestock breeding. Thanks to mechanized sugar-cane harvesting and a 
higher agrotechnical level, the Cuban government’s aim of increasing annual sugar 
production to ten million tons and more by 1970 can be achieved.* 


Thus, although the Communists never tire of condemning the monoculture 
practised in the developing countries as a relic of colonialism, under Comecon 
Cuba is to remain a mere “sugar island.” 


Ina review of the progress made by Comecon in the fifteen years ofits existence, 
the Soviet Party journal Kommunist maintained that the improvement of co- 
operation between member countries had gone hand in hend with the growth of 
the “socialist sector” of their national economies, and gave the following figures: 


Whereas in 1950 the socialist sector accounted for 68.6 percent of Bulgaria’s 
national income, in 1962 it accounted for 99.5 percent; the respective figures for the 
German Democratic Republic are 54.3 and 82.8 percent, for Poland 54.0 and 75.6 per- 
cent, for Rumania.61.0 and 95.1 percent, for Czechoslovakia 80.0 and 96.0 percent 
and for Hungary 65.7 and 96.3 percent. At the present time, the socialist sector in the 
Comecon countries embraces almost all of industry, transport, trade and the credit 
and banking system and over 90 percent of the agricultural land.® > 


Figures were also given on the increasing share of Comecon in world in- 
dustrial production: 


At the present time, the share of the Comecon countries in world industrial pro- 
.duction is equal to about 31 percent. Output of the most important products 
increased from 1950 to 1962 as follows: cast iron from 17.9 to 27.2 percent; steel 
from 10.7 to 28.1 percent; coal from 24.9 to 34.6 percent; Eee from 8.4 to 
16.5 percent; cement from 14.0 to 23.1 percent. 


During the period of [Comecon] cooperation, the structure of the industrial pro- 
duction of the Comecon countries underwent great changes: heavy industry began to 
assume the ras tole. Its share in the total volume of industrial production 
exceeds 50 percent.. 


The Comecon members developed machine-building more intensively than any 
other branch of heavy industry. From 1950 to 1962, metal working and machine 
“building increased by 10 times in Bulgaria, by 4.2 times in Hungary, by 4.6 times in 
the German Democratic Republic, by 10.8 times in Poland, by 8.3 times in Rumania, 
by 5.6 times in the USSR and by 5.5 times in Czechoslovakia. 1° 


The Comecon countries are making great efforts to increase > their crude iron 
and steel production, as the following table suggests: 





8 Ibid, 
8 Kommunist, 1964, No. 5, pp. 112—13. 
10 Thid., p. 113. 
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Crade Iron and Steel Production of the Comecon Countries in 1949 and 1963 








(Tons) 
— CRUDE IRON — STEEL 
1949 1963 1949 1963 
Bulgaria... 0.0.00. cc ee cce scene 3,000 265,000 5,000 461,000 
Czechoslovakia .............00. 1,808,000 5,254,000 2,806,000 7,598,000 
Eastern Germany .........0.00: 250,000 2,150,000 606,000 4,092,000 
Hungary 2.0.0... cece ceeee eens 411,000 1,401,000 860,000 2,374,000 
Poland ....... A aud 1,391,000 4,993,000 2,304,000 8,004,000 
Rumania ........... cece sues 275,000 1,706,000 495,000 2,704,000 
USSR......... PE TAE 16,369,000 58,692,000 23,291,000 80,198,000 


SOURCE: Figyi, Budapest, April 15, 1964, 


Great attention is also being devoted in Comecon to ee the chemical 
industry. Kommunist declared proudly: 


High rates of growth are characteristic of the chemical industry. From 1950 to 
1962 it expanded by 10 times in Bulgaria, 6 times in Hungary, 3.4 times in the German 
Democratic Republic, 6.8 times in Poland, 10.4 times in Rumania, 5.2 times in the 
Soviet Union and 5 times in Czechoslovakia (to 1961).12 


The journal Problems of Peace and Socialism on Marxist Review], however, 
points out that at the same time 


. the share of the chemical industry i in the otal industrial output of the socialist 
countries lags behind modern requirements, largely because this industry began to be 
developed in these countries only comparatively recently.1* 


Kommunist gives a fairly. comprehensive account of the progress made in the 
“socialist division of labor” or “specialization.” Specialization is being carried out 
most intensively in machinebuilding. Agreements so far concluded affect over 
1,200 items of machinery and equipment, ranging from individual metalworking 
machines to complete production lines. They embrace 90 percent of bearing pro- 
duction, 80 percent of rolling equipment, 70 percent of power generating equip- 
ment, 75 percent of oil-refining equipment and 75 percent of freight car produc- 
tion. Under. recommendations of the Comecon standing committees, the produc- 
tion of oil-refining equipment is to be concentrated largely in the USSR, Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia, the production of equipment for cement plants in Eastern 
Germany and the USSR, and, to a lesser degree, in Rumania and Czechoslovakia, 
and shipbuilding in Poland and the USSR (certain types of ships are also to be 
built in Bulgaria). Poland is already specializing in the building of all types of 
sugar factories and is also producing 13 out of 21 types of freight car, 5 out of 
40 types of packing machines, 34 out of 162 types of metalworking machines and 
press forging equipment, 11 out of 50 types of the most important agricultural 
machines and 4 out of 10 types of tractor. Hungary is producing 200 items of 
machinery and equipment, including ball-bearings, precision metalworking 





D Tid. 
18 “The Economic Advance of the Socialist Countries (Economic and Statistical Surcvey),” Supple- 
ment to Problems of Peace and Socialism [World Marxist Review], Prague, 1963, No. 8, p. 8. 
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machines, communications and vacuum equipment and equipment for the cable 

industry. Hungary is also to produce D-4K tractors and machines and complete 
production lines for the canning and meat processing industry. Czechoslovakia 
has been concentrating more and more on machinebuilding in the last few years, 
and recently undertook to ~produce production lines for the chemical industry, 
while in Bulgaria 85 machinebuilding enterprises now being built or converted 
will turn out items under the Comecon recommendations.'* 


Whereas Kommunist can point to definite successes in the field of industrializa- 
tion, it gives remarkably few noteworthy facts on Comecon agriculture. The 
journal says merely: 


In the field of agricultural production, the Comec countries have directed their 
efforts toward further consolidation of its material and technical basis, which has 
been reflected in the expansion of the pool of tractors and agricultural machines. At 
the end of 1963, the (actual) numbers of tractors were 34,000 in Bulgaria, 54,000 in 
Hungary, 112,000 in the German Democratic Republic, 4,000 in Mongolia, 101,000 
in Poland, 65,000 in Rumania, 1,451,000 in the Soviet Union ‘and 103,000 in Czecho- 
slovakia, The number of grain combines has considerably increased. 

The Comecon countries recently agreed to specialize in the production of the 
seeds of over fifty agricultural crops. Hungary, for example, is specializing in the 
production of hybrid maize, lucerne, red clover, sunflower and pea seeds. In the 
course of further specialization of agricultural production, Hungary can play. an 
important part in increasing vegetable, fruit, grape and tobacco production. 

The most important form of agricultural cooperation is cooperation on a bilateral 
basis. Thus, in February 1964 an agreement was signed between Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia in Sofia‘under which Bulgaria will- supply Czéchoslovakia with ° 
cucumber, tomato, pepper and lucerne seeds and also early potatoes, while Czecho- 
slovakia will supply Bulgaria with breeder cattle and forage grass, pa and poppy 
seeds. Cooperation in veterinary science and forestry is also planned.} 


No figures for the rates of increase of agricultural production are given and 
Rumania is not mentioned once in connection with agricultural specialization. It 
is clear that Kommunist can find little to be proud of as regards the progress of 
Comecon agriculture, and that Rumania, who together with Hungary and Bul- 
garia was to have become the “garden” of Comecon, is sabotaging agricultural 
specialization. The fact that the consumer.goods industry also appears in an un- 
favorable light in the Kommunist article shows that although Comecon has helped 
to create a new and powerful economic bloc, it has not brought about any essential 
improvement in the supply of food and consumer goods to the peoples of its 
member nations. 


~ StefanC. Stolte - 


18 Roremsnist, 1964, No. 5, p. 114. 
M Thid., pp. 115—16. 
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International Communism 


_ The Defeat of the Pro-Soviet Faction of the 
; Japanese Communist Party 


"The Sino-Soviet conflict has long ceased to be purely ideological, and is now a 
struggle for influence over individual Communist parties. The Chinese are justi- 
fying this struggle on ideological grounds. Thus, at the Fourth Conference of the 
Department of Philosophy and Social Sciences of the Chinese Academy of Sciences 
held in October of last year; leading ideologist Chou Yang said: 


In Europe, North America and Australasia, leaders of certain Communist parties 
are increasingly singing the same tune as the social democrats. Moreover, they are 
expelling true Marxist-Leninists from the Party and taking other measures to create 
splits. Under these circumstances, political parties genuinely representing the revo- 

` lutionary proletariat are bound to appear on these continents. Such a process is also 
taking place among some of the Communists in Latin America and Asia. Those 
-people who now fail to see things clearly and are misled by the revisionists will 
sooner or later learn from the facts, part ways with revisionism and return to the road 
of Marxism-Leninism.* 


The Chinese regard the struggles beiesi the`pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese 
factions of the individual Communist. parties and the splitting of these parties into 
two independent political entities as inevitable stages in the internal purification of 
the parties and their return to the path of true Marxism-Leninism. For this reason, 
the Chinese attach particularly great importance to the victory of their supporters 
in a foreign Communist patty. Their greatest victory to date was gained recently in 
the Japanese Communist Party in the face of stiff Soviet opposition. The fight 
-between the two factions had lasted at least two years, and there were times when 
a victory for the supporters of Khrushchev seemed inevitable. However, events 
took’a different turn. On May 22, 1964, Kenji Miyamoto, Secretary General of the 
Japanese Communist Party, who had just returned to Tokyo after a three-month 
stay in Peking, announced at a press conference that it had been decided at the 
Eighth Plenary Meeting of the Party’s Central Committee to exclude from the Party 
_ two Central Committee Presidium members, Yoshio Shiga, a deputy of the Lower 
Chamber of the Japanese Parliament, and Ichizo Suzuki, a deputy of the Upper 
Chamber, for violating Party discipline by coming out in parliament in favor of 
the Moscow partial test ban treaty. It also transpired that most of the Party — 
members were already discussing how the two men should be punished.? 

After his exclusion, Shiga gave an interview to the Japanese journal Ekonomisuio, 
` which was later reproduced in full in Pravda under the heading “I Do Not 
Acknowledge my ‘Exclusion’ from the Communist Party of Japan.” Shiga 
criticized the Japanese Communist Party’s view of the partial test ban treaty 
and expressed the view that the Party’s switch to the Peking line was only tem- 
"1 Hsinhua, December 26, 1963, ’ 
<2 Pravda, May 24, 1964, 





porary and that in time he and other supporters of Khrushchev would be rehabil- 
itated, When asked whether he thought that a purge would be required before his 
views would come to be accepted in the Party, Shiga replied: 


T do not think that any kind of revolution will be necessary for this. People learn 
from experience, their views change according to circumstances. Being determines 
consciousness. Taking the change of circumstances into account, we must put the 
Communist Party on the right path and do everything to eaable the whole Party to 
occupy the correct position in this question.? 


Shortly afterwards the pro-Soviet faction of the Japanese Communist Party 
condemned the Party’s policy and its exclusion of Shiga and Suzuki in another 
article in Pravda : 

In view of the Sino-Soviet discussion, our Party adopted a resolution at the Fifth 
Plenary Meeting of its Central Committee to make consistent efforts in the interests of 
the solidarity and unity of the world Communist movement. However, as is being 
shown by the course and the practical actions of the central organs of the Party after 
the [recent] plenary meeting, the Party leadership has departed from its own 
resolutions and has now even gone so far as to step up openly and systematically 
anti-Soviet propaganda inside and outside the Party. Is it admissible to make such 
essential changes so arbitrarily before a Party Congress has been convened? 


However, the practice of using Party congresses for confirming resolutions 
which have already been put into practice has been taken over by the Japanese 
Communist Party functionaries from their Sovietcolleagues. Moreover, in disputes 
within such.an undemocratic institution as the Communist Party, when each side 
largely confines itself to stubbornly declaring that it is absolutely in the right, 
moral arguments are used merely for propaganda and are directed more at waver- 
ers than at the actual opponent. The Soviet Communist Party and its Japanese 
supporters are trying to win over as many members of the Japanese Communist 
Party as possible, and do not seriously expect to be able to induce the Party as a 
whole to give up its pro-Chinese policy; in other words, they are resorting to the 
same schismatic activities as those they accuse the Chinese Communists of, and for 
this reason the moral arguments which they give in support of their accusations 
have a very unconvincing ring. 


The second decisive clash between the two sides occurred during the Tenth 
World Conference against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs, held this year in Tokyo 
by the Japan Council for the Prohibition of Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs. 
Whereas up to 1962 these conferences had been held primarily to demonstrate the 
unity of the “peace front” and were directed chiefly against Western, in particular 
American, “imperialism,” in 1963 the principle function of the conference was 
reduced to clarifying the positions of its participants in the Sino-Soviet dispute, 
while this year’s conference broke out into vicious wrangling between the Soviet 
Communist Party on the one hand and the Chinese and Japanese parties on the 





3 Ibid., June 16, 1964. 
4 Ibid., June 22, 1964. 
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other. The Chinese and Japanese launched a fierce campaign against the partici- 

pation of the Soviets and their supporters under the pretext that the USSR had 

organized a similar, though smaller, conference in Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 

conjunction with certain Japanese social democrats. Rather ironically, the Soviet 

press quoted the “bourgeois” newspaper The Mainichi, with which it had been on 

bad terms in the past, in its account of the pre-conference strife. Komsomolskaya 
pravda, for example, wrote: 


The newspaper The Mainichi stresses that at a “consultative meeting” the Chinese 
delegation, making use of those following in its wake, launched an unbridled and 
slanderous campaign against the USSR and attempted to bar the Soviet delegation 
from participation in the conference. The pretext they chose was that the Soviet 
delegation also intended to take part in the Hiroshima conference, but in actual fact 
the Soviet Union and its Communist Party were subjected to gross vilification and 
filthy insults.’ 


. The conference was aali doomed from the start when sixty pro-Soviet 
delegates decided to boycott the conference. They proceeded to give a press 
` conference at which they condemned the “splitting activities” of the Chinese and 
Japanese Communists and distributed a statement by the Soviet delegation to 
those present. Here is an excerpt from this statement: l 


The Chinese representatives and their hangers-on are distorting the meaning and 
character of this conference. Instead of discussing the real problems confronting our 
movement in the struggle for peace and examining the task of further intensifying the 
peoples’ struggle against the imperialist threat of a nuclear war in a calm, business- 
like atmosphere, the Chinese delegates and their supporters are attempting to give the 
work of the conference an anti-Soviet bias. In reality they want to turn the anti- 
imperialist front against the Soviet Union. This is yet another clear manifestation of 
the schismatic and chauvinistic essence of the policy of the Peking leaders.’ 


. According to the Soviets, the pre-conference machinations of the Chinese 
ended in complete failure, Komsomolskaya pravda heading one of its articles on the 
subject “The Splitters from Peking are Rebuffed.” In a short account entitled 
“The Puppet Theater in the Diamond Hotel,” the same newspaper described the 
opening of the conference in the Diamond Hotel: 


Peking’ s pawns—malicious, berserk slanderers repeating the same speeches for 
the umpteenth time—followed each-other in rapid succession onto the tribune. 
Realizing that in any case they would not succeed in driving away the representative 
delegations, they demanded that they should be barred from participation in the 
administrative organs of the conference. The presidium of the conference tried in 
every way to keep representatives of delegations out of favor with Peking away from 
the microphone, and in those cases when they mounted the tribune notwithstanding, 
there was immediately “trouble” with the microphone, the translation would stop or 
else something quite opposite to what the speaker had said would be translated.’ 


5 Komsomolskaya pravda, July 30, 1964. 


5 Thid., August 2, 1964. 
7 Ibid., Angust 1, 1964. 
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The Chinese, for their part, declared that their pre-conference campaign had ` 
_ ended in success: 


~ The Japanese peace partisans were not unprepared for the splitters, both home- 
grown and imported, From June up to the eve of the conference they launched a 
“one-million-people rallies” campaign in factories, schools and other institutions and 
among peasants and housewives to explain to the masses the significance of the World 
Conference and the schismatic role of the right-wing social democrats.... As a 
result, the militant ideas have become more firmly rooted among the Japanese people, 
. while the right-wing social democrats find themselves more and more isolated.® 


The Soviets and their supporters are described by the Chinese as the allies of 
these “right-wing social democrats” and the Soviet delegation, led by G. A. 
Zhukov, is accused of trying to worm its way into the administrative organs of the 
conference and wreck it from the inside..Thé Chinese maintained that thanks to 
their. “vigilance” the Soviet attempts ,were foiled: 


The despicable. performance ofthe Soviet splitters did not seriously affect the” 
conference. The International Session, with both Japanese and foreign delegates 
. participating, unanimously adopted a statement which denounced Soviet double- 
dealing and splitting activities. It declared: “Both at the pre-conference meetings and 
at the first plenary session on July 30, Mr. Zhukov and the representatives of the 
World Peace Council did everything possible to disrupt the normal proceedings of 
our conference. Our movement is built on the strength of the masses. What, Mr. 
Zhukov and his friends are doing will only discredit them before the people of the 
world. Our conference is being conducted in a democratic way and is proceeding 
normally and properly.” 


The Japan Council also issued a: statement which contained the following 
specific accusations against the Soviets, as quoted by the Peking Review: 


The foreign delegates who had informed the Council cf their withdrawal were 

those who came to Japan under the Soviet aegis. “Among them are a number of per- 

- sons whom the Japan Council had aot invited aad who have not notified it of their 
participation.” ! 

It was the Soviet Peace Committee which invited the right-wing social democrats ` 

to the Soviet Union and suggested to them that they might use the name of the Japan , 

Couricil in extending invitations to foreign delegations so that they could hold meet- . ` 

ings under the name of the World Conference. !° 


` » The Japanese Communists and the Executive Committee of the International 
Session accused the Soviet delegation inthe following. terms: : 


While the Soviet delegation i is 130,000 yen in arrears in its contributions to the 
Ninth World Conference, it paid 3,300,000 yen in advance to the right-wing social 
democrat sponsors of the schismatic meetings. 





® Peking Review, 1964, No. 32, p. 17. 
9 Thid., p. 18. : 
10 bid., pp. 18—19. : 7 
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The letter addressed to the Japan Council announcing the withdrawal of Zhukov 
and his followers bore no signatures buta list of names of countries and persons in 
the handwriting of two people. Nigeria was mistaken for Niger, Sundan for Sudan. 
Even the names of some delegates were wrongly spelt. . 

The “representatives” of the World Council of Pesce seemed undecided as to 
their status. Sometimes they claimed they were formal delegates in order to enjoy 
the rights of delegates, sometimes they would switch to “observers” to avoid 
obligations.14 


All this shows that in the factional warfare which has resulted from the Sino- 
Soviet conflict the various Communist parties involved are using the same methods 
as they have employed in the past against “bourgeois” and “imperialist” parties 
and governments. The Tokyo conference also showed that the Chinese are 
rather more subtle than their Soviet opponents and also that the Chinese and 
Japanese Communist parties will in future play a dominant role in radical Japanese 
political circles, 

It is also significant that the attacks made on the Soviet Communist Party by 
the Japanese Communists during the conference were just as severe in tone as 

‘those made by the Chinese themselves. As an example, here is an excerpt from an 
editorial note in Akasbhata, the official mouthpiece of the Japanese Communist 
Party, on an article attacking the Soviets: 


The CPSU leaders have not only used their Parey organ and broadcast to attack 
our Party, they have gone so far as to launch a direct attack on us by helping the 
renegades expelled from our Party in their attempt to organize fattional anti-Party 
activities within our Party. At the same time, in the peace movement and in other 
spheres they have taken action to help the anti-Communist splitters who are plotting 
‘to wreck the united front and they have cooperated with them directly. During last 
yeat’s Ninth World Conference against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs, members of 
the Soviet delegation had definite contacts with anti-Party revisionists who had been 
expelled from our Party; they seized every opportunity to plot against our Party and 

, tried their best to force some of our Party members to support the partial nuclear test 
ban treaty in violation of the Party’s decisions: ‘All tiese activities have been proved 
by facts, 13 


In accusing the Soviets of violating Party discipline and interfering in the 
affairs of a-“brother” Party, the Japanese Communists are trying to make use of 
moral arguments, but this they could not do convincingly unless they were 
talking from a position of strength. In the Communist world, the lack of any 
universally binding moral criteria means that might is right. The arguments being 
used by both sides are identical. One thing is certain, however: the Japanese 
Communists have sided with the Chinese, a development which will have reper- 
cussions all over Asia and probably in Africa and Latin America as well, and Peking 
has gained a decisive victory on a key sector of the Sino-Soviet conflict. 


A, Kashin 


11 Thid., p. 19. 
18 _Akabata, Tokyo, July 24, 1964. 
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Agriculture 


The Progress of this Yeat’s Harvest 


Although the final figures are not in, the Soviet ‘press is confidently predicting that 
the agricultural disaster of 1963 will not be repeated. The créps in the fields are far better 


than last year and if harvesting can be accomplished without great losses, the yield should - 


meet this year’s needs. There are, however, indications thet foreign grain will still be 
purchased and that'the all-out campaign to harvest this year’s crop may adversely affect 
future crops. 


The outcome of this year’s harvesting campaign is of especial interest, because 
it represents the results of the first year of intensive agriculture proclaimed by 
the Party Central Committee in December 1963 and February 1964. The nature 
of intensive agriculture precludes the expansion of the acreage under cultivation, 
particularly in the virgin lands, and concentrates effort on increasing crop yields 
‘by the massive application of mineral fertilizers, mechanization, and the irrigation 
of arid land. The resolutions of the Central Committee insisted that the first year 
of intensive agriculture should produce tangible results. The planned gross yield 
for 1962—between 10,500 and 11,000 million poods or 171,990,000—180,180,000 
metric tons of grain—was never realized, and these figures were set as the target ` 
for this year. 


It is, of course, still early to assess finally the outcome of the 1964 agricultural 
year, but the course of the harvesting campaign provides material from which 
some important conclusions can be drawn. In this connection, a few words are 
relevant about the condition of the crop prior to harvesting. 


The spring of 1964 was unusually late, and although sowing was carried out ` 
more quickly than in preceding years, it was completed at a later date than in 1963. 
The results of the spring sowing were not published in the press, but on June 10 
Radio Moscow broadcast a commentary by Artemev in which some figures were 
cited; from these, it is possible to conclude that 98 percent cf the target for spring 
sowing was fulfilled (143 million out of a projected 146 million hectares). 


Late.sowing postponed the daté by which the crops were ready to be harvested 
and, consequently, shortened the period of time available for the harvesting 
campaign. Consequently it made the outcome of the ha-vest dependent to a 
gteater extent than usual on the weather. Early sowing in the USSR ensures a 
reasonable crop, even when the summer is arid, while late sowing can produce a 
crop only if the summer weather is highly favorable. This year, the crop has 
unquestionably been saved by the weather. The rainfall was so extensive during 
June and the first half of July that the harvest had to be delayed. What is impor- 
tant, however, is that the crops ripened well in the principal agricultural areas of 
the country and especially in the virgin lands. The excellent condition of the crops 
led Pravda to declare in a leading article that 
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„all possibilities exist for obtaining as much grain as necessary this year, for 
fulfilling, and in many regions exceeding, the quotas of grain to be stored, for 
satisfying completely the needs of the country, and for placing a substantial quantity 
of grain in reserve. 

Pravda wrote only about possibilities, however, and the way from possibilities 
to realities, from the field to the granary, is complicated by Soviet conditions. 
It is no accident that the entire Party press is unanimously repeating the old 
proverb: “Tt’s not the grain in the field that counts, but the grain in the granary.” 


For a month—from the middle of July to the middle of August—the pace of the 
grain harvesting campaign lagged behind the pace set in 1963. Just as much acreage, 
specifically twelve million hectares, had been mown by July 15 this year as by July 
15, 1963;? later, however, the area fell behind in comparison with 1963, and by 
the end of July the lag had reached two-and-a-half million hectares. The lag then 

to diminish, and by August 25 the area mown was 6.5 million hectares 
more than by the sdme time the preceding year. The total area mown by this 
date was 78.8 million hectares, or 63 percent of the acreage under crop, which 
may be compared with 72.3 million hectares or 68 percent of the acreage under 
crop in 1963.° Making up the lag in mowing, however, was achieved at the cost 
of creating a larger lag in threshing. 


By August 15, 1963, threshing lagged behind mowing by more than seven 
million hectares, or 12 percent of the mown area. By August 15, 1964, threshing 
lagged behind mowing by almost fourteen million hectares, or 22 percent of the 
mown area. By August 20 this year, still only 78 percent of what had been mown 
was threshed, and by August 25 the gap already amounted to 15.3 million hectares. 


By September 1, 1964, 92 million hectares, or 74 percent of the acreage under 
ctop, had been mown, whereas by the same date in the previous year 80.5 million 
hectares, or 64 percent, had been mown, but last year the gap between mowing 
and threshing was 7 million hectares, whereas this year, on the first of September, 
it was over 16 million hectares.4 


On September 5 this year, grain crops had been mown on 101 million hec- 
tares, which constitute 81 percent of the target, but the gap between harvested 
and threshed grain had increased to 20 million hectares.® 


In 1963, the Party press continually reiterated that the lag in threshing meant 
considerable crop losses, because crops left too long without being threshed shed 
their grain. This year, the Party press has been silent about the danger of grain 
losses caused by delays in threshing. ‘This means that last year the Central Com- 
mittee was still influenced by agricultural and technical considerations and was 
attempting to prevent threshing from lagging behind harvesting. Now the 





1 Pravda, July 31, 1964. 

3 Salskaya zbizn, July 15, 1963, and July 15, 1964. 

> Ibid., August 28, 1963, and August 28, 1964. 

4 Ibid., August 18, 1963, August 18, 23 and 28, 1964, and September 3, 1964. 
$ Pravda, September 8, 1964. 
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. Central Committee is influenced more by political considerations and is attempting 

at all costs to harvest the entire crop in order to prevént many million hectares of 
unmown crops from being snowed under, as happened last year. Consequently, 

forces have even been diverted from threshing in order to participate in harvest- 

ing. Not even agricultural see can calculate grain losses caused by delays 

in threshing. 

l The problems encountered in gathering the harvest this year exceeded even 

those of the preceding year. On June 17, the Kiev newspaper Radyanska Ukraina 

„published some interesting calculations of harvesting losses’ caused by delays in 

gathering crops. On the basis of many years’ experience with harvesting losses 

related directly to the time of gathering the crops, the following conclusiois 

were drawn. A winter wheat crop ordinarily yielding 3,200 kilograms per. hectare 

sustains an approximate loss of 150 kilograms per hectare when the crop is 

gathered five days late. A delay of ten days means an approximate loss of 800 

kilograms per hectare, and a-delay of 15 days means a loss of almost 1,000 kilo- 

grams per hectare. These calculations, of course, relate to delays in reaping, but: 
the same applies to delays i in threshing. 


Before the start of the main harvest, Pravda published a Gast letter from a a 
state farm in the Saratov Oblast (where, incidentally, an abundant crop had 
developed) about the farm’s state of readiness for-gathering in the grain. The 
writer said that letting harvesting combines stand idle was unavoidable; there 
were no spare parts, and no one knew when they would be forthcoming. There 
was not a single drive or fan belt to spare, and the old ones would not survive 
the work of an entire harvesting season. The quality of fan belt$ and other rubber 
parts for tractors and combines had recently deteriorated. The grain crop had 
proved to be good, but.transportation had not improved. Moreover, a third of ' 
the trucks available stood on blocks because of the’ lack of tires. Much similar 
material appeared in the press about the inadequate condition of equipment. For 
example, according to a report published in Jzvestia, only 36,000 out of 50,000 
combines in Kazakhstan alone were ready by July 25 to be put to work in the - 
fields.” 

- The problem, however, is not just lack of machinery: more agricultural 
‚machinery was available this year than in past years. Another difficulty is the’ 
„attitude of the people concerned toward their work: if this attitude is negative, 
even a surplus of machinery will fail to produce the desired effect. Selskaya zhizn 
reported in July that there were collective farms in the Kharkov district on which 
“what machines should mow in one-and-a-half to two days is being mown in 
two weeks.”® Similar information was received from other districts. 

Complaints about the ineffective utilization of equipment also touched upon 
inefficiencies in transporting and storing grain. eae zhizn commented in a 
leading article: 


8 Thid., June 29, 1964. 


? Tevastia, July 25, 1964. 
® Selskaya ubizn, July 22, 1964. 
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Adequate facilities for the model execution E transporting g grain: are everywhere 
available. The state supplies farms, grain elevators and receiving points with new 
equipment and reinforces them with skilled ‘personnel. Unfortunately, however, 
these facilities are not everywhere exploited to the fullest extent.® 


The newspaper further reported that the year’s plan for putting new grain 
‘elevators into operation had been fulfilled by only 10 percent. The situation was 
much the same with other buildings’ for receiving and processing grain. In the 
virgin lands, the construction of grain elevators, warehouses and driers was under 
threat of stoppage: ‘fourteen new grain’ elevators were supposed to have been 
put into operation last year, but not one of them had been built. The newspaper 
attributed this slowness in constructing facilities for the storage and processing 
of grain to “a lack of attention ...on the part of local Party, governmental and 
agricultural organs.and the State Committee for Building Affairs of the USSR.” 
Vehicles often have to stand idle near laboratories, warehouses and weighing 
stations: at the Kotelnikovo grain elevator, in the Rostov Oblast, 400 trucks a 
_day ate standing waiting to be unloaded.1° 


The Party press has published many cases of inefficient storage and trans- 
portation of grain. Radyanska Ukraina, for example, describes the transportation 
of grain in the Khmelnitsky Oblast as follows: 


Wheat and barley are spilled along the sides of the highway between Khmelnitsky 
and Dunayevtsy. Yellowish strips are formed along both sides of the road—some- 
times tens, sometimes hundreds of kilometers long. ... Trucks are poorly equipped 
for the ‘transportation of grain (there are holes in the body, the sides are not raised, 
the load is not covered with tarpaulins). At the slightest bump, the wheat pours out, 
falling beneath the wheels.... The motor vehicle inspector stops the truck and 
reprimands the driver and the loaders. These in turn complain about the manage- 
ment of the collective farm. They say the management does not worry about the 
grain crop. They claim they could not even get a tarpaulin from the farm at the 
right time. 

It should not be possible to lose grain from even one truck. Thousands of them 
pass daily along the’ roads of the oblast. If half a kilogram of grain falls underfoot 
on one trip, ‘what ate the overall losses to the state 


This article also describes the yard at the Dunayevtsy station grain elevator. 
Vehicles leaving the weighing, scales proceed directly into ruts in the road. The 
jolting of the truck causes the grain to spill onto the ground. The director of the 
grain elevator is convinced that “ruts are trifles: during the harvest it’s impossible 
‘to manage without some losses.” At the elevator, no one bothers to sweep up 
the spilled grain, and so it becomes mixed with the dirt or crushed on the roadway. 


. The campaign, begun by Komsomolskaya pravda, to encourage the maintenance 


of machinery on the virgin lands in good condition offers evidence of the ' 
deteriorating attitude of agricultural workers toward their work. One article in 


® Thid., July 26, 1964. 
10 Ibid. 
` D Radyanska Ukrama, Kiev, AET, 1964. ` 
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this carhpaign describes the condition of machinery on one of the state farms 
in the virgin lands. The farm’s entire machine yard is packed with new equipment 
which is superfluous’and which was acquired only because it was pressed upon 
the farm by' the authorities. The farm has no objection to selling these new 
machines, but there are no buyers, and now it is searching for a pretext under 
which these machines can be written off as sctap metal. Machines which are in 
operation | become caked with mud to the extent that it is difficult even to deter- 
` mine what color they are painted. The tractor-drawn implements which were 
used during the spring have only recently been brought back from the fields. 
Technicians on the state farm devised a machine for spreading fertilizer, but after 
being used it was not lubricated and remnants of the fertilizer adhering to it were 
not even removed from it. The article calls upon all farms in the virgin lands to 
emulate the example of those state farms where every machine operator has 
placed the machine entrusted to him “into the safekeeping of Communism” (that 
is, has undertaken the obligation to look after his machine properly).1* 

In July, Partiinaya zhizn published an article under the title “The Decisive | 
Period of Agricultural Work,” in which the Party committees of production 
management boards are accused of taking over the work of the administration, 
thereby impeding the harvesting of the crops. The article asserts that Party 
committee officials arriving at a collective or state farm deal only with the chair- 
man or‘ director and completely forget about the secretary of the Party organiza- 
tion, thus duplicating the work of the production management board. The 
periodical emphasizes that the purpose of Party committees is to raise the zeal 
of Party organizations and not to manage production. It goes on to say, however, - 
that a Party committee secretary might faise the following objection: 


` Pardon me. You mean that I must not take an interest in production? You mean 

I really don’t have the right to give instructions directly to the chairman of a col- 

, lective farm or the director of a state farm for conducting an agricultural campaign? 

The truth is that while I am dealing with the Party organization (and let me remind, 

you that enhancing its zeal is not accomplished overnight), time will pass and 
plans may be disrupted.13 


Considering the way in which agricultural administration is organized in 
the USSR, this objection is valid. Since the Party committee is made jointly 
responsible for the failures of the production management board—indeed, more 
responsible than the head of the board—its secretary cannot help interfering in the 
- management of production. One might say that the Central Committee urges the 
Party secretary at every turn to indulge in this kind of interference. (It was the 
Party committee secretaries and not the chairmen of agricultural production 
management boards who were invited to attend the Central Committee meeting 
' of last December.) In this regard, an experienced collective farm chairman, M. 
Posmitny, who was twice named Hero of Socialist Labor, wrote on the eve of 
the harvest: 


“ae Komsomolskaya pravda, August 12, 1964. 
13 Partunaya zhizn, 1964, No. 14. 
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Formerly, under the old system of kolkhoz management, we always expected 
“assistance” in the form of commissions arriving. Now we await the arrival of the... 
groups. “We,” say the instructors and organizers, “are not a commission but a 
group.” It is of course not worth choosing between the two evils.1¢ 


Finally, any discussion about harvesting grain crops in the USSR should say 


something about the situation in Kazakhstan. A good crop was harvested this 


year in the virgin lands, but the Party press for a long time refrained from pub- 
lishing a final estimate of its size. Finally, however, Pravda printed a leading 
article entitled “The Kazakhstan Billion,”’! a title which implied that Kazakhstan 


- was supposed to supply a thousand million poods of grain to the state this year. 


(Last year only 300 million poods—4,914,000 metric tons—were delivered to the 
state.) Thus, the claims made by several agricultural specialists that the Kazakhstan 
virgin lands are capable of producing a good crop once in five years were con- 
firmed. As in other years, it was stated that machine operators would be sent 


-there from other regions in the USSR to assist with the harvesting campaign, in 


addition to tens of thousands of new combines and other machines. (In past 
years, machine operators were flown to Kazakhstan to assist with the harvest 
while their salaries continued to be paid by their usual places of work. Kazakhstan 
grain has been and continues to be expensive grain.) 


Preliminary information indicates that the entite grain crop will be reaped 
this year, but that its quality will be lower than in past years. The unlikelihood of 
receiving the gross yield projected by the Central Committee probably explains 
the fact that the Soviet leaders are preparing to purchase more grain from the free 
world.1® This year’s grain harvest is being conducted at the cost of great losses 
in other spheres of agriculture: the sowing of winter crops and the tilling of land 
ordinarily plowed in the fall are being considerably delayed. By August 25, the 
sowing of winter crops was 2 million hectares, and by September 1 it was 3 million 
hectares, behind the amount of sowing accomplished by the same dates last year, 
while on August 25 fall plowing was 3 million hectares behind compared with 
last year.” 


The lag in sient production in 1964 is not just the result of the obstacles 
and difficulties enumerated above. These obstacles and difficulties are themselves 
the effects of deeper causes which have their roots in the economic structure of 
the Soviet’ Union. If agricultural equipment is idle because of a lack of spare 
parts, if vehicles do not have rubber tires, if only ten percent of the projected 
number of grain elevators are actually constructed, agriculture is not to blame for 
‘this. Neither, however, is industry, which is not capable of dealing with problems 
related to the technical equipment of agriculture. What is to blame is the inertia 
of centralized planning, which in the past put priority on heavy industry at the 





W Literaturnaya gazeta, July 2, 1964. 

18 Pravda, August 16, 1964. 

16 Tzvestia, June 20, 1964. 

ba a zbizn, August 28 and September 3, 1964. 


expense of agriculture and consumer goods and has only recently been seriously 
concerned with the production of agricultural equipment and supplies. A substan- 
tial improvement in the productivity of agriculture can only be expected when 
this inertia has been overcome. 

I. W. Maystrenko 


Science 


The Elections to the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR 


At the end of June, a plenary session of the General Assembly of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR! was held to elect new, members and corresponding 
members to the Academy. The fact that of the 113 candidates for the title of 
member and the 479 candidates for that of corresponding member registered by 
the Academy 85 and 428 respectively were rejected would suggest that the 
acceptance standards. were unusually strict and that the Academy had gone to ` 
immense trouble in selecting the new members. In fact, the candidatures had 
already been discussed three times before the actual election: first in the Academy’s 
research institutes, then at general meetings of the various departments of the 
Academy and finally at the plenary session itself. As the Academy’s President, 
M. V. Keldysh, said at the beginning of the session: 


The elections now to be held are extremely important, since we must elect 
really worthy scientists who will enable us‘ to justify the confidence of Party and 
government. We must approach the task of selecting these scientists very seriously 
and elect prominent representatives of theoretical science who are doing great 
work and successfully linking it with life, with production.? 


The Academy’s responsibility in such cases is not, however, so great as might 
be imagined, since the final choice rests with the Party. The “Party and govern- 
ment” are not in the habit of entrusting others with the function of electing 
persons to key positions, and Keldysh certainly obtained approval for the appli- 
cations from the Party Central Committee, of which he himself is a member. Of 
course, the Academy, its presidium in particular, plays an important part in 
deciding on the academic qualifications of the candidates, and may now even 
have a choice of candidates, but its role must be regarded as largely consultative. 
Although candidates can be put forward by research and higher educational 
institutions, industrial enterprises, state and public organizations, groups of 
scientists and even individual persons and are formally registered by the Acad- 
emy’s presidium, only those against whom the Party Central Committee has no 
objections are actually elected. This is the real reason for the huge disproportion, 





1 The General Assembly 1s 2 permanent institution, composed of the Academy’s members and 
corresponding members, which holds sessions at irregular intervals. 

2 Pravda, June 24, 1964. 

3 Ibid., Jane 28, 1964. 
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unusual in the academic world, between the number of candidates and the number 
of those elected. The complicated and largely superfluous election procedure 
serves mainly to convince the outside world that Soviet academic institutions 
are free and autonomous. 


The election of 28 new members and 51 corresponding members means that 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR has been expanded by about 10 percent. 
To establish in which direction this expansion has taken place, let us consider 
the list of new members, by departments. 


Department of Mathematics. V. M: Glushkov, Director of the Academy’s 
Institute of Cybernetics, a specialist in computing mathematics and technique. 
Y. V. Linnik, laboratory head at the V. A. Steklov Mathematics Institute, a 
specialist in the analytical theory of numbers, the probability theory and mathe- 
matical statistics. 

Department of General and Applied Physics. A. A. Raspletin, a prominent radio- 
engineering and electronics expert specializing in radar and television. Y. K. 
Zavoisky, a sector head in the I. V. Kurchatov Institute of Atomic Energy and 
the initiator of many new trends in the field of experimental physics. A. A. 
Mikhailov, Director of the Academy’s Main Astronomical Observatory. 


Department of Nuclear Physics. I. Y. Pomeranchuk, head of the Theoretical 
Laboratory of the Institute of Theoretical and Experimental Physics of the State 
Committee for the Use of Atomic Energy. B. M. Pontecorvo, the famous nuclear 
physicist who defected from the West in 1950, now head of a group of scientists 
in the Laboratory of Nuclear Problems of the Joint Nuclear Research Institute 
in Dubna. Pontecorvo, described by Pravda as “a well-known scientist, the author 
of over 100 scientific works and inventions in various branches of nuclear physics,” 4 
has been a Party member since 1955 and an Order of Lenin holder and Lenin 
Prize Laureate since 1963; his election to the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
must be considered a token of final and complete acceptance by his new homeland. 


Department of Physical and Technical Problems of Power Engineering. M. A. 
Styrikovich, laboratory head at the Research Institute of High Temperatures of 
the Moscow Power Engineering Institute. 


Department of Terrestrial Sciences. A. V. Peive, Director of the Academy’s 
Geological Institute and a specialist in regional and theoretical tectonics and 
structural geology. a 

Department of Mechanics and Control Processes. Av A. Kharkevich, Director of 
the Academy’s Institute of Information Transfer Problems, a specialist in in- 
formation transfer, instrument-making, electroacoustics, the theory of converters 
and radio engineering. 

Department of General and Theoretical Chemistry. K. A. Andrianov, laboratory 
head at the Academy’s Institute of Metallo-Organic Compounds and founder of 
the chemistry of high-molecular silicones. B. A. Dolgoplosk, laboratory head 


4 Thid. 
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at the Institute of Petrochemical Synthesis and one of the leading Soviet experts 
on polymerization processes and the creation of high-moleculat compounds. 
O. A. Reutov, laboratory head at the Moscow State University, widely. known 
for his research on the theory of organic chemistry, stereochemistry and. the 
chemistry of metallo-organic compounds. Y.K. Syrkin, laboratory head at the 
Institute of General and Inorganic Chemistry and the author of over 200 works 
on the theory of the chemical binding and structure of chemical compounds. 


Department of Physical Chemistry and Technology. N. P. Sazhin, Deputy Director 
of the State Research and Planning Institute of the Rare Metals Industry. A. I. 
Tselikov, Director of the All-Union Research and Planning and Design Institute 
of Metallurgical Machine-Building, engaged in research into the theory and 
technology of pressure working. 


Department of Biochemistry, Biophysics and the Chemistry of Physiologically A 
Compounds. A. Y. Braunshtein, laboratory ean at the Institute of Radiation and 
Physicochemical Biology. 


. Department of General Biology. B. Y. Bykhovsky, zoological institute director 
and a well-known parasitologist. P. P. Lukyanenko, department head at the 
Krasnodar Research Institute of Agriculture, prominent in the genetics, selection 
and seed production of grain crops. V. S. Pustovoit, department head at the 
All-Union Research Institute of Oil- and Ether Oil-Producing Crops, who has 
developed several new varieties Of crops. 


_ Department of History. V. M. Khvostov, Director of the Academy’s Institute 
of History, a specialist in modern bitor the “history of international relations 
and Soviet foreign policy. 


Department of Philosophy and Law. F: V. Konstantinov, Director of the Acad- 
emy’s Institute of Philosophy and an expert on historical materialism. G. P. 
Frantsov, Rector of the Pany of Social Sciences attached to the Party Central 
Committee, 


Department of Economics. N. P. TEEN Director of the Central Economics 
and Mathematics Institute of the- USSR Academy of Sciences. 


Siberian Section. A. ID. Aleksandrov, Rector of the Leningrad State University, 
now working on geometrical problems. L. V. Kantorovich, Deputy Director of 
the Section’s Institute of Mathematics. G. I. Budker, Director of the Section’s 
Institute of Nuclear Physics, engaged in theoretical and experimental physics. 
V. V.'Voyevodsky, Deputy Director of the Section’s Institute of Chemical 
Kinetics and Combustion, a specialist in chemical kinetics and the T 
of free radicals. 


The list of new academicians is conspicuous by the POETA absence of 
representatives of the humanities. There are no specialists in philology—not even ` 
those specializing in the study of the various national languages spoken in the 
-USSR-, folklore, literature, education or law. Although the social sciences are 
represented by four new academicians, it is doubtful whether such disciplines 
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as the foreign policy of the USSR, historical materialism or scientific Communism 
can be included under the heading of science. At best they can be considered as 
politicized science. Three of these academicians have a political rather than a 
scientific background. Frantsov and Khvostov, for example, both entered the 
world of science from the Soviet Foreign Ministry, Frantsov serving as Director 
of the Institute for International Relations from 1945 to 1949 and as head of the 
Press Section from 1949 to 1952, while Khvostov was even a member of the 
Foreign Ministry’s Collegium and took part in numerous international conferences. 
. He was also a member of the Soviet delegation to the United Nations. Frantsov 
has long. been specializing in antireligious propaganda: he was the co-author 
_ of a book entitled Mif o stradayushchem boge (The Myth of the Suffering God), 
` published in Moscow in 1934, and was Director of the Museum of the History 
of Religion of the USSR Academy of Sciences from 1937 to 1945. He was editor 
of Pravda’s foreign section from 1953 to 1957 and deputy chief editor of the 
newspaper from 1957 to 1959, and is now on the editorial board of the Party’s 
theoretical mouthpiece Kommunist. Konstantinov has been a Party member since 
1918 and graduated from the Institute of Red Professors, where he was a member 
of the Party cell bureau, in 1932. He was chief editor of Kommunist from 1958 to 
1962 and, like Frantsov, is a candidate member of the Party Central Committee. 


Of the four biologists elected, three at least are applied biologists. Lukyanenko, 
for example, is known primarily because of his success in developing new varieties 
of. high-yielding winter wheat, and Pustovoit has developed new varieties of 
sunflower, millet and winter rye. Both scientists are Heroes of Socialist Labor, 
Stalin and Lenin Prize winners and have been awarded numerous orders of merit. 
Pustovoit, for example, has two Orders of Lenin, the Order of the Red Banner of 
'. Labor, two Badges of Honor and two Hammer and Sickle medals. These facts, 
although not detracting from the scientific ability of the two men, show that their 
efforts liave been aimed at getting the kind of practical results encouraged by 
the Soviet government. 


No place was found in the Academy for theoretical biologists engaged in 
research in such spheres as evolution, morphology, taxonomy, paleozoology or 
even pure genetics. 

On the other hand, the number of newly elected chemists, physicists, tech- 
` nologists and mathematicians is considerable. The emphasis has been on the 
newer branches of these sciences, e.g., computing mathematics and technique, 
~ mathematical statistics, television, radar, information transfer and nuclear 
„physics. Moreover, the election of V. M. Glushkov, Director of the Academy’s 
Institute of Cybernetics, must be considered as a further stage in the rehabilitation 
in the USSR of cybernetics, described not so long ago by the Soviet press as a 

“capitalist, idealist pseudo-science.” i 

The average age of the 23 new members on which biographical data is 
available is conspicuously low, namely 56 years, Glushkov being the youngest 
at 41. Twelve of the 23 are Party members, a high percentage in the Soviet 
academic world. Almost.all are former corresponding members of the Academy. 
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In general, it may be said that the new members are comparatively young, 
highly-qualified and politically reliable scientists and scholars who have proved 
to be of use to the Party and government. 


Thus, the elections to the Academy of Sciences of the USSR have brought no 
sensational developments. The Academy will continue in its policy of “bringing 
science closer to life,” in other words, gearing science to the needs of industry, 
agriculture and arms production. The Party can rely on the Academy’s' President, 
M. V. Keldysh, to see that this policy is carried out. Keldysh, a talented mathe- 
matician and engineer at the peak of his creative powers (he is 53), has always 
had a leaning toward the practical side of scientific activity; he began to specialize 
in aerodynamics early in his career, and received a Stalin Prize for his valuable 
contribution toward solving the problem of vibration in aircraft. Although in the 
speech from which we have quoted at the beginning of this article Keldysh 
spoke of the necessity to promote theoretical research, he concluded with the 
following remarks: 


The people values science primarily for what it gives to life. For this reason, 
those scientists who combine theoretical science with life, with the Practice of 
Communist construction, are particularly valuable. We must promote those who 
feel the modern pulse of theoretical progress and the needs of the national economy, 
prominent scientists who have a good knowledge of theory and at the same time 
are aware of the demands of life.§ 


Thus Keldysh, while not objecting to pure theory as such, considers that 
it is justified only insofar as it directly serves practical requirements, which 
means first and foremost the tasks of “Communist construction.” 


George Pismenny 


Soviet Society 


Soviet Legislation Against Private Property 
and Private Initiative 


In recent years, the problem of private, or as it is officially known, personal 
property in the USSR has been causing a good deal of concern to the Soviet 
government. It should be explained that ever since the Revolution, except during 
the brief NEP period, the only form of private property to be permitted in the 
USSR has been personal property, i.e., property which can, generally speaking, 
only be used to satisfy a man’s personal needs or those of his family and close 
relations. Under Soviet law, any property which provides its owner with an 
income, even if it does not enable him to live entirely without working, is not 
permitted. The Soviet definition of private property as personal property is, 
therefore, very apposite. 


5 Ibid., June 24, 1964. 
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In 1921, NEP was introduced and “war Communism” came to an end. The 
restrictions on private property were relaxed somewhat, but after a few more 
years the situation reverted almost to that which had existed during the Civil 
War. This occurred despite the fact that the Union-republic civil codes passed 
in the ‘first few years of NEP (the RSFSR code was passed in November 1922), 
which reflected the actual legal situation during these years, were not amended 
until considerably later, over thirty years after the end of NEP. Most of the articles 
of these codes did, in fact, become dead letters. 


So things remained until December 1961, when the “Fundamental Principles 
of Civil and Civil Procedural Legislation of the Soviet Union and the Union 
Republics” were approved.1 These fundamentals, on the basis of which the 
appropriate codes are now being gradually introduced, stated for the first time 
‚that the only form of private property permitted in the USSR was personal 
property. They also stipulated that only personal property acquired by means of 
“socialist” labor, i.e., work in state, public or cooperative enterprises and institu- 
tions, was protected by law. Property acquired by any other means, even by a 
person’s own labor, was declared to be illegal, as having been acquired at the 
state’s and people’s expense. If the owner of such property is lucky, he may 
merely have it, confiscated by the state; if not, he may be charged with being 
engaged in an illegal occupation or with receiving illegal earnings. Such a person 
is described in Soviet jargon as a “sponger,” an “antisocial parasitic element.” 


In this article, we shall only discuss Soviet legal measures against personal 
property during the post-Stalin period, or, to be more precise, from 1957 onwards. 
Anything prior to this will be mentioned only inasfar as it sheds light on develop- 
ments within the period studied. 


In the spring of 1953, a reaction set in against the harsh legislation of the Stalin 
period. In January 1955, a decree was passed which greatly reduced sentences for 
- theft. Under the decree of June 4, 1947, “On Criminal Responsibility for the 
Theft of State and Public Property,” even the most trivial cases of such theft had 
carried a minimum sentence of 6—7 years’ imprisonment in a concentration camp.® 
These terms were now reduced to 6—12 months’ forced labor or 3 months’ 
imprisonment. Under another decree of June 4, 1947, “On Increased Protection 
for the’ Personal Property of Soviet Citizens,” even the most trivial cases of theft 
of personal property carried sentences of 5—6 years’ imprisonment in a concentra- 
tion camp. The effect of the new decree was to reduce the number of persons im- 
prisoned for crimes against property to a small fraction of the former figure. 


In the same spirit, a decree was passed in 1956 on the “Abolition of the Legal 
Responsibility. of Workers and Employees for Unauthorized Resignation from 





r ‘ 
1 Ixpestia, December 9, 1961. 

2 Sbornik zakonov SSSR i Ukazov Prezidiuma Verkbornogo Soveta SSSR, 1938—1958 (Collection of 
Laws of the USSR and Decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 1938—58), Moscow, 
1959, p. 546. 

3 Vedomosti Verkbovnogo Soveta SSSR, 1947, No. 19. 
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Enterprises and Institutions and fet Absence from Work Without Good Cause.” 
Thereby the Soviet worker was given the right to change his job if he ane 
to, and certain possibilities for private initiative were opened. i 

In 1957, the Supreme Soviets of the Union republics passed decrees reducing 
minimum sentences for minor speculation from. 5 years’ PAARE to 3° 
months’ imprisonment and- eyen 15 days’ arrest... 

By 1957, more and more people were coming to realize that the decree abolish- - 
ing criminal responsibility for leaving one’s place of employment or-staying away | 
from work without good reason meant that it was possible to earn a living not 

-only by working for state and cooperative organizations but also by such activities 
. as private farming, beekeeping, breeding fur-bearing animals, hunting, fishing, 
` gathering mushrooms, berries and nuts, repairing shoes, water-pipes, electrical- 
equipment etc., sewing, carpentry and seasonal work. It was also found that this. 
, kind of work was very much more lucrative than work in the “socialist sector.’ 
At the same time. such persons, remembering their bitter experiences during the 
Stalin period, did not give up their state employment entirely but used it. to 
` conceal the fact that they had an ilegal income, 
It is probable that the most enterprising citizens swelled the ranks of the trade 
cooperatives, where, although they were under the supervision of the Soviet 
. authorities, they could work on the side with less risk than if they were not in 
the cooperative. The figures for membership of the cooperatives are significant. 
From a stable 1,600,000 in 1950—53, membership rose to 1,700,000 in 1954 and 
1,800;000 in 1955, Noticing this attempt to break out of the framework of the 
rigid Soviet economic system, the authorities began to take decisive counter- 
measures, Membership of the trade cooperatives was reduced to 1,200,000 in 
1956 by incorporating many of the artels in state enterprises. Membership f 
remained at this level in 1957, but then rose to 1,300,000 in 1958 and 1,400,000 . 
in 1959; whereupon the Soviet government promptly incorporated all the artels 
in state enterprises.5 “As a result, the only’ three social categorlés existing in the 


. “USSR today are workers, employees and kolkhozniks. 


-Itis interesting to note that in recent years there has been a mounting campaign 
in the USSR to dissolve small state enterprises altogether. Among the principal 
. arguments being advanced in the Soviet press to justify this campaign are that, 
it is much more ‘difficult to supervise the work in such enterprises, where the 
workers’ are often ‘related or friends, and that these conditions are conducive to 
, economic offenses which involve the state in heavy losses. It is even complained 
that these enterprises fréquently become, in effect, paver enterprises, the desig- 
` nation “state” serving merely as a front. 

A direct indication of the fact that many Soviet citizens combine side work 
with work in state organizations is to be found in the texts of the decrees directed 
against such “anti-social” and “parasitic” elements, as they are called. The first 
"4 Thid, 1956, No. 10. ` 


: , Narodnoye kbozyatstvo SSSR y 1961 godu : Statistichesky yeabegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1961: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1962, p. 556. _ 
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decrees were passed in the Estonian, Uzbek, Turkmen and Latvian SSR’s at the 
beginning of 1957,8 and stipulated that all persons aged 18 years and above who 
were not engaged in socially useful work and were living on unearned income, 
as well as those who were merely doing such work for the sake of appearances 
but were in reality living on unearned income, were to be resettled in special 
` districts and forced to work. In Latvia, for example, persons were expelled from 
the towns of Riga and Liepaja. 

Sentences of 2—5 years’. expulsion were passed not by the regular courts but 
by “general meetings” of those inhabiting the house, street, district or village 
concerned. After confirmation by the respective raion executive committee or 


- . city council, the sentences were promptly put into effect. There was no appeal. 


Cases were submitted to the “general meetings” in the first place by “public 
organizations.”? 

By the spring of 1961, benii decrees had been passed in the Kirghiz, Kazakh, 
‘Tadzhik, Armenian, Azerbaidzhan, Moldavian, Lithuanian and Georgian SSR’s. 
In Georgia, sentences could also be passed by the militia.® Slightly modified 
decrees were passed in the RSFSR on May 4, 1961,° and some weeks later in the 
Ukrainian and Belorussian SSR’s. 


The RSFSR decree was entitled “On Intensification of the Fight Against 
, Persons Avoiding Socially Useful Work and Leading an Antisocial Parasitic 
Way of Life.” It differed from the other decrees in two ways. Firstly, the sentences 
of 2—5 years’ expulsion could be passed by the courts as well (under a special 
simplified procedure), and secondly the state prosecutor was given the right to 
decide whether a case was to be tried by a “general meeting” or by a court. These 
modifications, soon adopted in the other republics, showed that the Party Central 
Committee had become convinced that the “general meetings” could not be 
wholly relied on to sentence everyone indicted by the investigating authorities, 
who had been made responsible for initiating and preparing the proceedings 
instead of the public organizations. 


The new decrees, whose purpose was clearly to deprive Soviet citizens of 
-~ any opportunity to earn a living “illegally,” were, however, only the first step 
in a drive to restrict private initiative and prevent an accumulation of private 
property on a scale undesirable or even dangerous for the Soviet government. 
In 1961, the RSFSR Supreme Soviet adopted a decree “On Increasing Respon- 
sibility for Home Distillation of Liquor and Preparation of Other Home-Made 
` Beverages”! (the other republics soon followed suit), and in June of that year 
ratified a new “Statute on the Comrades’ Courts,”!1 under which these courts, 
which had been virtually inactive since the early nineteen-thirties, were brought 





$ Sovetskaya Estoniya, February 28, 1957; Sovetskaya Lateiya, April 15, 1957. 
7 Pravda Vostoka, May 28, 1957; Turkmenskaya sskra, May 29, 1957. 

8 Zarya Vostoka, August 9, 1960. 

9 Soveiskaya Rossiya, May 6, 1961. 

10 Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost, 1961, No. 65 p. 85. 

1 Ibid., 1961, No. 9, pp. 80—83. 
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` into the campaign against private property in support of the “voluntary peóple’s 
druzhiny (vigilante squads)” set up in March 1959.12 


In December 1961, as we have’ seen, it was stated officially in the “Funda- 
mental Principles of Civil and Civil Procedural Legislation of the Soviet Union 
and the Union Republics” that only personal property acquired “by means of 
“Socialist” labor was to be protected by law. Inthe following year, republican 
laws were passed under which houses built with “illegally” acquired means could 
be confiscated.18 The raion executive committees and the city councils could 
bring a civil action in the people’s: courts against any person they suspected of 
‘owning such a house. It was up to the house owner to produce documentary 
evidence ih court that he was in a position to build his house with income earned 
in state organizations. If he could not prove this, he and his family were evicted 
without alternative accommodation’ being offered and his house confiscated by 
the state. The number of such acts of confiscation is continually growing. 
Moreover, Soviet newspapers and legal journals are now demanding that in 
such cases the owners themselves should be prosecuted, since they must haye 
acquired the means to build their houses by speculation oz criminal activities at 
their place of work. This view was supported by Khrushchev when he said in 
one of his speeches that although according to the old Russian proverb he who 


is not caught is not a thief, it was still necessary to establish from where a Pens 


derived his means and to prosecute him if necessary.14 A 
In October 1963, the RSFSR Supreme Soviet passed a decree-“‘On the Intro- 


| - duction of Additions and Amendments to the Statute on the Comrades’ Courts.” 15 


This decree considerably widened the terms of reference of the comrades’ courts 
` and turned them, in effect, into the lowest authority in the Soviet judicial system. 


The comrades’ courts try persons who support themselves partially or entirely , 


by illegal earnings and recommend them to take up regular employment and/or 
give up their illegal side work. If the persons concerned ignore these recommen- 
‘dations, they are prosecuted under the law against those leading a “parasitic 
mode of life.” It. should also be. noted that in 1961 the. death penalty was 
introduced for buying or selling gold, financial papers and currency.1¢ 


It is clear from the ‘above that it is now extremely difficult, if not impossible, 

for a Soviet citizen to do anything with his “illegally” earned money. If he buys 
_a house with it, it can be confiscated, as we have seen. If he buys gold or foreign 
currency he risks execution or several years’ imprisonment, while hoarded Soviet 
currency may be devalued at any time by a currency reform. Investing the money 
in works of art would also appear to be a risky proposition, since Khrushchev 
has already hinted that ¢ a new law i be aa) in view of the fact that some , 


£ 





19 Izyestia, March 10, 1959. : 
13 Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost, 1962, No. 10, p. 79. 
14 Tzpestia, Match 7, 1964.- 

18 Thid, October 27; 1963. 

18 Tbid., July 2, 1961. 
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people’s apartments were crammed with works of art like a. museum and no one 
was interested in how they were acquired.1” 

The Soviet laws we have discussed are aimed at preventing people from 
earning substantially more than they require for such basic necessities as food, 
' clothing, furniture, etc., but at the same time caution is being exercised in passing 
laws against those “who have already acquired considerable material wealth. 
Although their houses are being confiscated, their furniture is not, and they 
themselves are being left in peace. This is a reflection of the present political and 
social situation in the USSR. The Soviet leaders are quick to take countermeasures 
against any threat to the fundamentals of the regime, but their power is being 
limited by the emergence of a “new class” only too ready to defend its privileges. 


Y. Mironenko 


17 Thid., Match 7, 1964. 
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REVIEWS 
The Periodical Press 


Forty years ago, in July 1924, the Komsomol, at its sixth congress, Was 
named after Lenin: In this connection, a series of articles was published in the 
Soviet youth press praising the Komsomol i in general and its present generation 
in particular. For example, the June number of Molodoi kommunist opened with a 
contribution by Komsomol Central Committee pa A. Kamshaloy entitled 
“A Day in Our Lives,” in which ‘he’ wrote: 


In July, we shall be celebrating the passage of forty years since the League of 
Youth [viz., the Communist Youth League, or Komsomol] received the name of 
Vladimir Ilich and became Lenin’s. For four decades, the Komsomol, with Lenin’s 
name and under the leadership of the Communist Party created by Ilich, has been 
in the front ranks ot the builders of a new society. The struggle for industrialization 
and collectivization, the Fatherland War [World War II], the full and final victory 
of socialism, the beginning of the large-scale, building of Communism... At all 
stages of the country’s heroic history, the Komsomol has honorably borne on its 
war banner the name of the great Lenin, demonstrating every day of its life that itis ` 
worthy of this name (Molodoi kommunist, 1964, No. 6, page 3). 


Abandoning the past for the present and enumerating . the achievements of 
` the present generation of Komsomol members, Kannhiloy points out in 
particular: * 


It is well known what a warm reception young people accorded to the December 
1963 and February 1964 plenary sessions of the Party Central Committee, which 
worked out the grandiose program for the chemicalization of the national economy 
and the intensification of agricultural production on a basis of the wide application 
of fertilizers, the development of irrigation and complex mechanization and the l 
implanting of the achievements of science and leading’ experience (ébid., page 7). 


He goes on: 


. . in just the same way as the younger generation of the twenties and thirties fought 
for the realization of Lenin’s plan for electrification, so the younger generation of the 
sixties, only with even greater enthusiasm, with incomparably greater knowledge 
and training, is today fighting for the chemicalization of the national economy. 


Last year, fifty-nine of the most important plants for the manufacture of am- 
monium nitrate, superphosphate and sulphuric acid were declared All- Union 
Komsomol Shock Building Projects. In 1964, the erection of ninety-four of the most 
important enterprises for the production of mineral fertilizers; chemical fibers, 
plastics, synthetic rubber, cellulose and petroleum products has been declared 
Komsomol shock construction projects. Thousands of youhg men and women have 
gone to the construction sites on Komsomol tickets. Never betore has the Komsomol 
had the patronage of so many building sites in one branch of the’ national economy 
oe ). 


§2 


On the subject of the “enthusiasm” that prompts these young people to go 
to the construction sites, Kamshalov says: 


How often does one have to meet representatives of the bourgeois world, for 
whom the selfless and disinterested service rendered by Soviet young men and 
women to the country is an unfathomable mystery! “Why? In the name of what? 
What is it that makes them do it?” : such questions are typical of these people, who, 
having received an answer, usually either, shrug their shoulders in perplexity or 
shake their heads incredulously. Sometimes Hey mutter: “Oh, Red propaganda!” 


(Page 8.) 


He then gives an answer which indeed could scateely satisfy anyone inter- 
ested to know this “unfathomable mystery” :- 


For us, young Soviet people, there are no questions here. The immortal ideas 
of Marxism-Leninism, the majestic program, drawn up by the Party, for the con- 
struction of a Communist society, the norms and principles of Communist morality, 
the desire to devote all one’s forces and one’s knowledge to one’s people—these are 
the moving force of the younger generation. And this is a remarkable triumph on the 
part of the Communist ideology and all our ideological-educational work (sbid.). 


The article concludes with the decanato that 


...the highest assessment of their [Komsomol members’] ideological and political 
maturity is the tremendous confidence shown in them when they are recommended 
to be, accepted by the Party. In a year, the Komsomol has ushered 370,428 of its 
worthiest sons and daughters into the Party. That is almost one half of the new 
contingent of Communists. 


During the same period, 3,924,049 young men and women have joined the 
Komsomol. Many of them have as yet done nothing heroic, but the title of Kom- 
somol member shows them the way to excellent work and study (page 11). 


M. Yerogov’ s article on “The Unforgettable,” in the same periodical, is 
devoted to the anniversary itself. Yerogov was elected to the Komsomol Central 
‘Committee at the Sixth Komsomol Congress and became a Central Committee 
. Bureau member at the Seventh Congress. During the “personality cult” period 
_ he was in disfavor, and his name reappeared in the Komsomol press only after 
the Twentieth Party Congress. In the article, he describes the work of the sixth 
congress: 

In order to perpetuate the memory of Ilich in the affairs and life of Komsomol 
members and of.all working and peasant youth, the Komsomol Central Committee 
proposed at ıts plenary session, on the day of Lenin’s death, to rename the Russian 
Communist League of Youth the Russian Leninist Communist League of Youth. 


With trembling excitement, with the greatest emotion and joy, we confirmed 
this proposal. We accepted too the Manifesto of the congress to all Komsomol 
members and working and peasant youth, in which the congress swore that the 


`o Komsomol would not let the banner of Lenin fall, no matter what obstacles stood 


on its path or what ee were required of it (Molodoi kommunist, 1964, No. 7, 
` page 12). 
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The article, however, is primarily concerned not with such historical details, 
but with the idea of stressing, through the medium of a representative of the first 
generation to pass through the Komsomol, that the present generation of Kom- 
somol members are true‘to the traditions of .their fathers and grandfathers. 
Yerogov begins by quoting the following words from a speech made by the 
head of the Komsomol, Nikolai Chaplin, at its sixth congress: 


The unity between the old revolutionary Bolshevik guard and the growing 
generation is ‘indestructible, the continuity, of generations, of Bolshevik tradition ’ 
and experience will be preserved. The, Komsomol has stood and will continue to 
stand firmly on the true Leninist road (sbid.). ; 


On the subject of this present generation, he says: 


. Thirty-eight years after the Sixth Congress of the Komsomol, I have been invited . 
to, attend the Fourteenth~Komsomol Congress as a guest. I have listened to the 
report of Secretary of the Komsomol Central Committee S. Pavlov and the speeches 
‘of delegates, and recalled our Komsomol ei comparing what we were then with ` 
what the Komsomol has become now . 

In front of me now were congress dins who were highly ea, cultivated 
people, among them the first conquerors of the cosmos, Yury Gagarın and German 
Titov. i 


The Komsomol has grown into an enormous twenty-two- million-strong army. 
Under the Party’s leadership, this mighty force, together with the entire Soviet. 
` people, is putting up Communist constructions, cultivating tens of millions of 
hectares of virgin land, conquering the heights of science, ae the cosmos, 
educating a new generation, which-shall live under Communism . f 


r 


The Komsomol is loyally carrying out the oath it made at its Sixth Congress. l 
Youth is living, toiling and struggling in Lenirust fashion and taming the pie 
of the great leader into reality (pages 14—15). ` 


In this way, both Kamshalov and Yerogov depict the present generation of. 
Soviet Communist youth in such rosy colors that it would seem to be creating 
no problems at all. In fact, however, this very generation is giving no nee trouble’ 
to the present leaders of Party and Komsomol, 


One of the most embarrassing problems for the Party i is that caused by de- 
_Stalinization—namely, the sharply unfavorable attitude of the politically-minded 
youth of today to its “fathets” on account of their conduct during the years of 
Stalin’s dictatorship. This attitude is based on the contempt, essentially felt by all 
young people, for cowardliness, subservience, lying and hypocrisy—for all, that 
is, to which the older generation. was doomed in the thirties and forties. 


‘So far, this problem has not been dealt with at all exhaustively i in the youth . 
press, but there are unmistakable indications: that its existence is causing the 
“fathers”? to try and justify themselves in young people’s eyes. The July number 

- of Molodoi Deus opens with an article by Lev Konstantinov called “With. 
One’s Heart’s Blood.” (The prominence given to this contribution dedicates the 
_importance attached to it.) It begins like this: 


` 
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A young lad has sent a da to TT editors. He writes: “The accursed Aa of 
the thirties . . . The period of the cult . 

The lad is sixteen years old. As far as age is concerned, he might be my mura 
brother. He writes of the past and the futuré. The country’s recent past, which he 
did not live PORE seems to him to be black (Molodoi kommunist, 1964, No. 7, 

| page 2). g 


Later on, the author quotes the following phrase from the letter: “Our old 
men trembled in fear for theit own safety. They were afraid...” (page 6). Un- 
fortunately, this is all, but it is enough to show us what is at issue. The purpose 
`of the article is to rehabilitate the older ‘generation of Communists; but it is 
noteworthy that we ate told that the author of these accusations leveled against 
the “old men” might be Konstantinov’s “youngest brother.” The point of this 
remark is to show that the dispute is not between “old men” and “children” but 
between “brothers,” that the letter referred to is a product of the immature 
thinking of a sixteen-year-old’ stripling and no evidence whatsoever of a conflict 
between generations. This is characteristic of the devices adopted to camouflage 
the existence of such thorny problems. 


Konstantinov begins his rehabilitation of the “elder brother" by pointing 
out 'their achievements in “building OSa and defending the motherland. 
He writes: 


Don’t be ın a hurry, lad. Think a little. Remember your father, remember our 
fathers. Today they are still standing at their lathes, or smelting steel, or driving 
tractors, or teaching children. Their contemporaries are sleeping eternally under 
red stars: “Here lies a Communist, killed by kulaks on October 28, 1930. All honor 
to our comrade! Long live the Commune!” Do you know these lines? . .. 

Our fathers’ contemporaries lie under the granite of fraternal graves. In Kalinin. 
In Volgograd. In Volokolamsk, Kiev, Vienna, Prague, Warsaw, Berlin. ‘Captain 
Sholudenko was the first to break through in his tank . 

Their names are often accompanied by this word, “the first.” ‘The first to drive 
a tractor in his village; the first to lay a brick in the foundations of a future factory; 
the first to goi into the attack. Or he ied the death of the brave in the first few days 
of the war. 

They bide no childhood, because eee grew up overnight. They did not all go to 
school, although they were factory directors, brigade commanders, ministers. And 
many of them have not survived (pages 2—3). $ 


Later, he says: Dai 


, We shall build many more palaces. Chemical factories. Atomic power stations. 
Our rockets will land onthe moon by the Sea of Dreams. All this will happen—will 
happen because we have a sure foundation, the foundation laid by our fathers 


(page 6). : 
Quoting the phrase from the letter about the “old men” who “trembled,” 
Konstantinovy comments: 


This is tactless. Malicious. But not bad It shows an ignorance of history. No, 
~ ‘our fathers were not afraid. And er, did not “tremble” (page 6). 
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Here, Konstantinov has to abandon the broad generalizations that served hiny 
when dealing with the historic mission executed by the older generation, and to 
resort instead to an incident drawn from his own family life: 


I remember my father coming home once early. He sat down at the table, and 
put his head in-his hands... His hands were trembling. To see father in tears was 
a painful and unusual experience. We fell silent and retreated into a corner. 

During the night they arrested his friend, the editor of a raion newspaper. As 
an enemy, of the people. 

The compositors had made a mistake over a letter in a surname. Only,one letter ` 
in one name. But the name was a well-known one, which was always coupled with 
the epithets “wise,” “great,” “sagacious” [péz., Stalin] . . . Father and his friend had 
joined the Party together. They had set up collective tarms . . And now they had 
arrested him. As an enemy of the people. 

' Many years later, I asked my father: 

“Did you believe it [viz., that he was an enemy of the people] ?” Father gave me 
a heavy look and rejoined: 

“No” . 

“Then why did you say nothing at the time? That means that you...” 

“... are a coward?” My father completed the question for me. i 

I saw that he was acutely embarrassed . . . But I wanted to know everything. 

“Do you think that I’m a coward?” asked my father once more. 

And I recalled how my father had spent the whole of that night writing. Writing, 
tearing up sheets of paper and writing again. No doubt there are more than a few 
letters of that kind stored in the archives. In them there is pain and faith: pain on 
account of honest, staunch comrades, faith in them and in the common cause 


(pages 6—7). 

It is evidetit, howevez, that Konstantinov himself is aware that isolated 
instances are an inadequate basis on which to rehabilitate an entire generation, 
One has to suppose that he also recognizes that the great majority of the “fathers” 
did indeed “tremble in fear for their own safety” under Stalin, for in this dispute 
with the “young lad” he resorts to the following, admittedly effective, argument: 


It is easy for us, who came afterwards, to hand out judgments, to stick on labels. 
It is not difficult to be bold now, after the great congress has taken place. The 
congress at which the Party told the people the truth. The bitter, painful and stark 
truth (page 7). 
Finally, Konstantinov, whether daben or not, implies that the letter of 
the “young lad” is not an isolated case: j 


Many a- youth is only too quick to make hasty judgments, and fails to notice 
that he is attacking his own father.—In a voice that is no longer his own, a voice 
' harsh and hostile. Undoubtedly, somebody stands to gain if we young ones remain. 
without a past, if we become heirs without a heritage. “Intellectual” boys philos- 
ophize about the search for “truth”; they “unmask” their fathers’ “narrow-minded- 
ness” and “‘stagnation.” For them, passing a judgment on the times is as easy as 
spitting on the floor (page 9). 


~ 
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Eyidently, such “young lads” are mot rare among Soviet youth and their 
influence on others is becoming a threat to the regime. Otherwise, there would 
have been little point in publishing articles of this kind. 


To a certain extent, the same problem of “fathers and sons” is dealt with in 
an article devoted to the Soviet writer Aleksandr „Fadeyev, who committed 
suicide soon after the Twentieth Party Congress. (Its author, Antal Higas, a 
Hungarian poet and former member of the Hungarian Communist youth organi- 
zation, is a son-in-law of the well-known Hungarian Communist Béla Kun and 
a friend of Fadeyev’s. He had Soviet citizenship, and belonged to the Union of 
Writers of the USSR. In 1937 he was subjected to eprave measures and later 
set at liberty. Now he is living in Hungary.) 


Certain sections of the article, which largely consists of recollections of the 
“author’s friend, refer to the “personality cult” period. Here we find some brief 
but vivid pictures of life as it was then, in particular a description of the attitude 
taken by Fadeyev and certain other writers to contemporary events: 


Meanwhile, the year 1937 was stealing up on us like a landslide. Events were 

_ accumulating as every day went by. June arrived; and Béla Kun too was arrested. 

There followed the'fall, and then winter. I, like many of my comrades, was excluded 
from the Party and then “withdrawn from circulation.” 

` In the fall of 1937, Fadeyev was already trying to do something for me, but 

without success. Some he managed to save, and more he evidently could not do, 

for even he could not help fearing that which everyone—perhaps with one exception— 

also feared. 

No one knew when “they” would “come for him.” 

©.. . “Life has become better, life has become happier!” And as if to confirm this, 

' a so-called žroika sentenced me to eight years... eet 1964, No. 7, page 77). 


The writer goes on: 


From the camp, I got in touch with Fadeyev dak my wife. He could not, 
of course, reply in writing, but how many letters and telegrams did I receive from 
home, in most of which there was the name “Sasha” | Hither he sent me his regards, 
or urged me to buck up my spirits, not to lose hope; to remain assured that he would 
do all he could. Some of these letters are still extant, and they are living evidence 

ı of comradeship and friendship (ébid.). 


In 1940, Hidas wrote to Fadeyev: “Tell me, Sasha, as long as a poet is alive,’ 
will no one raise his voice for him?” 
And before the year was out seven Communist poets and writers addressed a 
, declaration to certain organs [véz., the NK VD]—for those times ıt was a heroic act— 
and asked for my case to be reviewed. It is my duty to name the seven: they were 
Fadeyev, Surkov, eee Panferov, Zharov, Stavsky and Dzhek Altauzen 
(ébid.).- 


During Stalin’s s so paces headed the Union of Writers of the 
USSR. Hidas writes: 


No, Fadeyev had no easy task in what he cautiously. described as the “inclement 
times.” I am convinced that 1f some one else had been in his position, the “inclement 
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times” would have carried off a good many more writers. Fadeyev softened the 
blows of these earthquakes—I state this solemnly as a witness—as best he could; at 
any rate, he tried to soften them (page 81). 


2 


Hidas does not conceal the fact that under Stalin many people tried‘to ensure 


their own safety by denouncing others. Continuing on the subject of Rae 
he writes: 


Frequently he failed to protect people whom he undoubtedly wanted to protect. 

On more than one occasion, he was prevented from doing so by the vicious qualities 
of many writers, namely, the mentality of the lone handicraftsman, envy and rivalry 
. . some writers, by branding their colleagues, thought to assert themselves, to step 
up their own price [i.e., to enhance their own value or importance in the eyes of the 
Party leadership]. If today these qualities, or, to use a current term, “survivals,” 
cause “tolerable unpleasantness”. .., in the “inclement”... times they contained 
a real danger, they were a potential and on more than one occasion an actual cause 


of tragedy (sbid.). 
The author then cites the following i instance: 


z 


I remember, it was in the summer of 1949, also during the troubled period 
[kruto zameshannoye vremya). We were sitting with Fadeyev at his dacha after dinner, 
when suddenly a certain poet dropped in. This well-known poet, starting to talk 
about another who was even better known, said that the latter when he was drunk 
delivered various “sacrilegious” speeches. Fadeyev listened for a long time, his 
neck getting redder and redder. Finally, he could contain himself no longer. 

“The difference between you and him,” he said, his deep voice rising higher 
and higher, “ss that you know how to conceal your thoughts even when you’re 
drunk” (pages 81—82). 


Antal Hidas does not hedge on tricky questions. He sees a great s deal that is 


inconsistent in Fadeyev’s conduċt during the period of the “personality cult.” In 
particular, he does not conceal. the fact that, while describing this period as 
“inclement” and sincerely rejoicing at the decisions of the Twentieth Party 
Congress, Fadeyev also bowed to Stalin. According to Hidas, Fadeyev, not long 
before his suicide, looked at a portrait of Stalin and said: “Yes, I believed in this 
man...” (page 83). In this, Hidas sees not only Fadeyev’s tragedy but that of his 
entire generation He writes: 


Did [Fadeyev’s] courage always suffice to condemn that with which he felt 
himself to be in disagreement? Of this I do not pretend to judge, particularly as this 
question is a wider one and it is quite impossible to apply it to one man only. In 
my view, the most proper thing would be for each person to ask it of himself and 
decide in accordance with his conscience and convictions (page 81). 


Proceeding in reference, no longer to Fadeyev alone, but to all those who 


collaborated in the “personality cult,” he seems to warn against hasty judgments 
of the moral aspect of their conduct: 


The mistakes and miscalculations, the series of adie adaption in the name of 
what was “most important,” the fear of sometimes looking the facts in the face 
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and even plain terror (ia-which there is nothing remarkable), the absolute belief in 
authority and the various consequences deriving from it—all this may be explained 
only after having carefully, as they say, studied the “history of the question” (sbid.). 


He appeals to his colleagues, the writers of the Stalinist age: 


Our task as writers of the older generation is to tell youth everything, so that 
it may learn to think historically and not form hasty judgments of one of the most 
complicated periods of human history, also that it should not repeat our, in many 
ways tragic, experience, not permit a repetition of what has come to be known as 
the “period of the personality cult” (sbid.). 


The passage just quoted relates directly to the problem of “fathers and sons,” 
and this justifies to some extent a comparison of the two articles we have been 
discussing. In some ways, however, Hidas’s article is different from that of 
Konstantinov’s: it does not try at all costs to put the younger generation in an 
embarrassing position; indeed, it even furnishes additional ammunition for those 
who would accuse the “old men” of “trembling for their own safety.” At the 
same time, it demonstrates by means of examples the complexity of the Stalin 
epoch, and attempts to persuade younger readers to examine the problem quietly 
and dispassionately. One noteworthy feature of Hidas’s article is the passage, 
quoted above, in which he indirectly appeals to the “fathers” to judge of their 
own conduct “in accordance with their conscience and convictions.” It remains 
to be seen how they will respond. . 
` P. Kruzhin 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 7 


(As reported by'the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1964 


1 Vice-President of European Writers’ Asso- 
ciation, Soviet poet N. P. Bazhan, and Board 
Secretary of USSR Union of Writers, A. A. 
Surkov, 
in cultural discussion on “The World of 
Tomorrow.” 

Joint session of Institute of Marxism-Lenin- 

- ism, Academy of , Social, Sciences, Higher 
Party School of Party Central Committee and 
Institute of History of USSR Academy of 
Sciences held in Moscow to commemorate 
forty-fifth anniversary of US Communist 
Party. Speech given by Party Central Com- 
mittee member and Director of Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism Academician P., N. 
Pospelov. 

Announcement’ that delegation of Daho- 
mean women has arrived in USSR at invitation 
of Committee of Soviet Women, ' 

Board chairman of “Japan-USSR” Society, 
accompanied by wife, arrives in Moscow. 


2 Soviet governmental delegation headed by 
First Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
A. N. Kosygin leaves Moscow for Kabul at 

. invitation of Afghan government to take part 
1n celebrations of the opening of a motor road 
through the Hindu ‘Kush mountain range built 
with Soviet aid. 

4- -Union seminar of heads of schools and 
universities for workers’ and rural correspon- 
dents convened .in Moscow by Union of 
Journalists of the USSR. 

Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of State Committee for Coordi- 
nating Scientific Research K. N. Rudnev 
receives delegation of National Iranian Oil 
Company headed by company’s | chairman and | 
general director. : 

Publication of EER S on visit of 
delegation of Mals Sudanese Union Party 
to USSR from July 31 to August 31. _ 

Publication of Chinese territorial claims on 
USSR and various Asian countries made by 

- Mao Tse-tung in Peking in conversation with 
Japanese socialists. 


3 Publication of Defense Mois Marshal R. 
Y. Malinovsky’s order “On the Release from 
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leave for Geneva to take part) 


the Armed Forces of the USSR of Servicemen 
Who Have Completed the Prescribed Periods 
of Service and on the Routine Call-Up, for 
Active Service of Citizens Born in 1945.” 


4 Arrival in Moscow of Cuban’ Soar of 
Communications and wife. 

Arrival in Moscow of Dahomean Foreign 
Minister, General Secretary. of, Dahomean 
Democratic Party and President of Dahomean, 
Supreme Court. j 

Japanese parliamentary delegation headed 
by chairman of standing. committee for 
parliamentary affairs of Japanese House of 
Representatives arrives in Moscow at invitation 
of USSR Supreme Soviet in. reply to visit of 
delegation of USSR Supreme Soviet to Japan. 

RSFSR Minister of Education Y. I. Afana~ 
serko leaves Moscow: by air for Somalia to 


* hand over to Somalian government a boarding 


school, a gift of the USSR. Soviet teachers to 
be on the staff. 


5 Arnouncement that dam 1s being built across 
Syz-Darya river in Southern Kazakhstan for , 
the new Chardara hydrotechnical ‘center. 

~ Announcement that Shah of Persia and wife 
have been invited to pay official visit to USSR 
in second half of June 1965. 

Party Central Committee and Council of 
` Ministers adopt resolution “On the Organiza- 
tion of the Production of Eggs and Poultry 
Meat on an Industrial Basis.” . 
Death of US Communist Party Chairman 
Elizabeth Flynn in Moscow. 


.6 Publication of joint Soviet-Czech statement, 


in connection with visit of Soviet Party and 
governmental delegation headed by Khru- 

shchey to Czechoslovakia from August 27 

to September 5. 


-7 Gzoup of Soviet Party workers led by head 


of Party Central Committee’s Ideological 
Section for the Agriculture of the RSFSR V. I 
Stepakov leaves for Eastern Germany at 
-invitation of Central Committee of East 
German Socialist Unity Party to study organi- 
zation of this party’s ideological work. 


Signing in London of contract under which 
Great Britain is to deliver and assemble 


machinery for a terylene factory in the USSR ' 


at-a cost of 30,000,000 pounds sterling, and of 


a finaficial agreement between the Soviet ' 


Foreign Trade Bank and the Midland Bank, 
which is to advance a fifteen years’ loan 
covering 80 percent of the.cost of this factory. 

Second all-Russian congress of hygienists 
and public health officers opens 1n Kemerovo. 

Fifteenth Congress of International Acro- 
nautics Federation opens in Warsaw. Soviet 
delegation headed by Academician L. Sedov. 


B Khrushchey meets leading cotton-growers 


of Golodnaya Steppe and Karakum canal zone 


in Moscow. 


Publication of communiqué on visit of 
delegation of Finnish Social Democratic Union 
of Workers and Small Peasants to USSR from 
September 4 to 7. 


. Meeting of newspaper,. magazine, radio and 
television workers held 1n Moscow to celebrate 


. newly-proclaimed Day of International Soli- 
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darity Between Journalists, 
Announcement that Eleventh All-Union Con- 
ference óf Vulcanologists, attended by 200 
delegates from 69 scientific institutions, has 
been held at Petropavlovsk-Kamchatsky. 
Khrushchev receives Indian Defense Min- 
ister Y. B. Chavan, in USSR on official visit. 
Marshal Malinovsky and Lieutenant General 
G. F. Vorontsov present. 
‘Khrushchev receives French parliamentaty 


. deputy and Mayor of Dijon Félix Kir. Deputy 
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Chairman of State Committee for Cultural Ties 


‘with Foreign Countries M. M. Peslyak present. 
_ Opening in Leningrad of session of USSR 
Academy: of Science’s Department of General * 


and Applied Physics to commemorate 125th 
anniversary of Pulkovo astronomic obser- 
vatory. - 

Publication of deceased Italan Communist 


Party leader Palmiro Toglatti’s memorandum 
on the international workers’? movement. 


Indian, President Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
arrives in Moscow at invitation of USSR 
Supreme Soviet. 

Publication of theses of Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism devoted to centenary of First Inter- 
national. 


12 International symposium ‘on radioastronomy 


opens in Main Astronomic Observatory of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences at Pulkovo. 
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British hydrographic ship “Vidal” pays 
official visit to Leningrad. In return, a Soviet 
hydrographic ship will visit London in the 
summer of 1965. 


Soviet governmental delegation headed by 
Minister of Higher and ‘Special Secondary 
Education V. P. Yelyutin leaves Moscow for 
Phnom-Penh to take part in celebrations of 
opening of Higher Technical Institute of 
Khmer-Soviet Friendship. . 

Launching of artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-45.” 

Publication of Malinovsky’s Tankman’s Day 
order, 


14 Completion of first Soviet submarine gas 


15 
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pipeline, running 18 kilometers from the 
Apsheron Peninsula to the island of Zhiloi. 


Prime Minister of United Arab Republic, Ali 
Sabry, arrives in USSR with wife on official 
visit. 

All-Union scientific and technical conference 
of printers opens in Leningrad. 


New Soviet jet passenger aircraft, the TU-134, 


; makes its appearance. 


World Forum for the Solidarity of Young 
People and Students in the Struggle for 
National Independence and Liberation and for 
Peace opens in Moscow. 


Patriarch Aleksil of Moscow and All Russia 
leaves Moscow for Athens to attend wedding 


, of Greek King Constantine, and then to visit 
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headquarters of World Council of Churches 
in Geneva and Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Thirty-fifth International Congress on In- 
dustrial Chemistry opens in Warsaw. Soviet 
delegation headed by Vice President of USSR 
Academy of Sciences N. M. Zhavoronkov. 


Publication of Soviet-Japanese. communiqué 
on visit of Japanese parliamentary delegation 
to USSR on September 4--16. 

Announcement that group of Soviet 
scientists headed by Chairman of State Com- 
mittee for the Use of Atomic Energy A. M. 
Petrosyants 1s visiting Italy at invitation of 
Italian Minister of Industry and Commerce. 

Announcement that presidium chairman of 
All-Union Chamber of Commerce M. V. 
Nesterov has come to an agreement in Moscow 
with chairman of Copenhagen’s Chamber of 
Commerce to hold Soviet industrial exhibition 
to Denmark. 
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Publication of Soviet note to Japan on 
decision of Japanese government to allow US 
atomic submarines into Japanese ports under 
US-Japanese military treaty. 

19 Publication of Japanese Prime Minister 
Tkeda’s reply to Khrushchev on return of 
Soviet-held Japanese territory to Japan and 
on conclusion of peace treaty between the two 
countries. LY 

Publication of joint communiqué on visit 
of Japanese parliamentary delegation to USSR. 

Deputy Foreign Trade Minister M. R. 
Kuzmin receives representatives of ‘Toronto 
Chamber of Commerce. 


20 Publication of Khrushchev’s talk with Japa- 
nese parliamentary delegation in Moscow on 
September 15. 

Publication of Soviet-Indian communiqué on 
Indian President’s visit to USSR. 

Pakistani parliamentary delegation headed 
by President of the National Assembly arrives 
in Moscow on official visit at invitation of 
USSR Supreme Soviet. 

Interregional seminar of World Health 
Organization on the provision of healthy 
living conditions ends in Thilisi. 

21 Joint session of Institute of Marxism-Leninism, 
Academy of Social Sciencea and Higher Party 
School of Party Central Committee held in 
Moscow to commemorate centenary of First 
International. 

22 Khrushchev and UAR Prime Minister Ali 
Sabry sign agreements in Moscow under which 
USSR is to render UAR economic and 
technical aid in building industrial installations, 
reclaiming land for agriculture and setting up 
20 training centers for turning out skilled 
workers. i 

Publication of TASS statement on patrols 
of US naval vessels in Gulf of Tonkin. 


23 Large group of young people from North 
Vietnam, Nigeria and United Republic of 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar arrive in Moscow 
to study. 


24 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-46.” 

Publication of letter of Foreign Minister 
Gromyko to UN Secretary General U Thant 
requesting that the question of the renunciation 
of the use of force to settle territorial disputes 
be included in the agenda of the Nineteenth 
Session of the General Assembly. 
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26 


27 


Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev 
receives Ceylonese Minister of Foreign and 
Domestic Trade and Supply T. B. Hangaratne, 
in Moscow at head of delegation negotiating 
new long-term trade treaty with USSR. 

Publication of communiqué on visit of UAR 
Prime Minister Ali Sabry’s to USSR on 
September 15—23. 

Publication of proposals for reforming 


Russian spelling. 


Delegation of Lagos’ city council officials 
artives in Moscow at invitation of Moscow 
Council of Workers’ Deputies. 

Iranian Agriculture Minister arrives in 
Moscow at invitation of Soviet Ministry of 
Agriculture, 

Patolichev leaves for Algiers for opening of 
international fair. 

Delegation of Chinese-Soviet Friendship 
Society arrives in Moscow at invitation of 
Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries and 
Soviet-Chinese Friendship Society. 


Publication of Supreme Soviet Decree “On 
the Ratification of the Treaty of Friendship, 
Mutual Assistance and Cooperation Between 
the USSR and the GDR.” 

Political Literature Publishing House puts 
out first volume of six-volume work Istoriya 
Korsmunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza 
(History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union), which is being prepared by the Institute. 
of Marxism-Leninism by order of Party Cen- 
tral Committee and is due to appear in its 
entirety in 1967, 

Publication of declaration of World Forum 
for the Solidarity of Young People and Students 
in the Struggle for National Independence and 
Liberation and for Peace. ` 

Cypriot Foreign Minister Spyros Kyprianou 
arrives in Moscow. 


Death of First Deputy Foreign Trade Minister 


‘S. A. Borisov. 


Minister of Defense and National Security of 
Indonesia, Chief of Staff of Indonesian Armed 
Forces General Abdul Harris Nasution, arrives 
in Moscow. 

Announcement that All-Union Society 
“Znanie,” Ministries of Culture and Higher and 
Special Secondary Education and Komsomol 
Central Committee have decided to carry out 
all-Union public inspection of people’s uni- 
versities from October 1964 to April 1965. 
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1 


Announcement that Soviet governmental 
delegation headed by First Deputy Chairman 
of State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations I. V. Arkhipov has left Moscow for 
Conakry (Guinea). 


First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznetsov 
receives Cypriot governmental delegation 
consisting of Foreign Minister Spyros Kyp- 
tianou, Minister of Commerce and Industry 
Andreas Araouzos and Director General of 
Foreign Ministry. 

Centenary of foundation of First Inter- 
national. , Te 


Indonesian President Sukarno arrives in the 
USSR on friendly visit. 

Khrushchev receives Ceylonese Minister of 
Foreign and Domestic Trade and Supply T. B. 
Tlangaratoe. 

Soviet Party and governmental delegation 
headed by Candidate Member of Party Central 
Committee Presidium and Chairman of All- 


Union Central Council of Trade Unions V. V. 
Grishin arrives ın Peking to attend celebra- 
tions marking fifteenth anniversary of Chinese 
People’s Republic. 


30 Announcement that first issue of new popular 


science journal on astronomy, geophysics and 
geodesy, called Zemlya ı Vselennaya (The Earth 
and the Universe), is to appear in January 1965, 

Electrification of Moscow-Gorky-Kirov- 


` Perm-Sverdlovsk railroad completed. 


Six Soviet military transport aircraft handed 
over to Indonesian Aur Force at its base in 
Bandung under Soviet-Indonestan agreement. 





Changes and Appointments 
I. S. Shcherbakov appointed Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to.North Vietnam, replacing S. A. Toy- 
masyan, who is transferred to other work. 


16 D. P. Basilov appointed Chairman of RSFSR 


State Committee for Building Affairs. 


i 
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_ Notes on Contributors 
Orein, C. Born in Orel in 1904. Emigrated to the West after the Revolution. B.S 


‘versity of London; Associate Member of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, London 


War IL, has made a study of Soviet philosophy and ideology. 


Srourz, Sreran C. Hungarian journalist. Imprisoned in Hungary from 1949 to 1 
during the Hungarian Revolution. Now a free-lance journalist 1n Munich, apeciallzing in 
relations. F 


Kasuin, A. Born 1927 in Shanghai, son of a Russian émigré family. Grew up in C 
took Soviet citizenship and until 1948 worked as a TASS correspondent. In that year, - 
letter to the Shanghai press renouncing his Soviet citizenship on ethical grcunds. After thi 
seizure of Shanghai, was several times arrested and in 1952 expelled from China. Since 


: _hving in Western Germany and working as a free-lance journalist. 


Mayjsrrengo, I. W. Born 1899 at Oposhnya, in the Poltava Province. Graduated i in 
Kharkov Institute of the National Economy. Worked as a journalist; 1931—36, taught a 
Institute of Journalism, Emigrated to the West during World War I, subsequently pub 
and books ın various languages on questions of politics and economics in the USSR, includ: 
A Chapter in ths History of Ukrainian Communism (New York, 1954). 


PisMENNY, GEORGE. Born 1905 in Bessarabia. Graduate of an agricultural institu’ 
senior scientific associate with the Academy of Sciences of the Ukrainian SSR. In 1937, tc 
of Candidate of Biological Sciences. Taught at higher educational institutions in Kiev. Em 
World War II, since when has edited a number of émigré literary and political journals. 


Mrmonenko, Y. Born 1909. Graduated in the department of law of Leningrad State 
1930. Practiced as defending lawyer before the war. Researcher at the Institute for the Stuc 
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ARTICLES 
` The Fall of Khrushchev 


In our last issue, which was already in the printers hands when the events of 
middle October took’ place in the Kremlin, we were able to print no more than a bricf 
notice of these events as we saw -them. Here they are reviewed in four aspects: the 
nature of the comp itself, its background and possible consequences, its repercussions 
among the Communist parties of Europe, and its impact on the relations between the 

_ Communist parties of the USSR and China. 


The Technique of the “Palace Revolution” 
PETR KRUZHIN 


The following article is a modified version of a paper read by Mr. Kruzhin on 
November 3 at a discussion of the subject in the Institute. 


After the publication in Pravda on October 17 of the leading article “The 
Unshakeable Leninist General Line of the CPSU” (which next day was reproduced 
in all the newspapers of the Union and republican, capitals), all doubts as to 
whether Khrushchev’s removal from the leadership of both Party and government 
was really “connected with his advanced age and worsening health’! or the 
result of a “palace revolution” were automatically dispelled. ‘The leader not only 
implied that his removal was due to political considerations, but, without, 
mentioning his name, attempted to define his guilt—in such a manner as, one 
may suppose, its authors thought sufficient to persuade the Soviet élite, if not 
‘ to approve of, at least to accept, the fact of his removal. 

. In order to appreciate fully the significance of the recent events in Moscow, 
it is, of course, necessary to examine the circumstances surrounding them, so far 
as this is possible; in particular, to try and determine the forces that were respon- 
sible for them. Only in this way can one begin to divine the ultimate causes of 
the change in the leadership and assess. its possible consequences for the Soviet 
‘population, the Communist bloc and the free world. 


X 
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According to the official Soviet version, Khrushchev’s release from his duties 
as First Secretary of the Party Central Committee and Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers took place on October 14 and 15, but the accuracy of this version is 
open to doubt. Again according to Soviet reports, Khrushchev’s official activities 
” ended on October 13. On that day, according to Pravda, 


. . Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR N. S. Khrushchev received 
French Minister of State for Scientific Research and Atomic and Space Questions 
Gaston Palewski, on a visit to the Soviet Union, and had a friendly talk with him.? 


Western sources, quoting M. Palewski, presented this meeting rather -dif- 
ferently, adding that the talk had been. suddenly interrupted by the entry of an 
official, who reported that Khrushchev was wanted for an urgent telephone call 

` from Moscow. Khrushchev went out and did not return. Later, M. Palewski 
. was told that Khrushchev had hurriedly left for Moscow. More than this we are 
not told by reports worthy of credence. 


For the further course of events, we have to resort to reports of less direct 
televance. On the evening of October 13, a public meeting was held in Moscow 
to mark the twentieth anniversary of the liberation of the Baltic countries from 
the German occupation. At the end of this meeting, a message of greeting to 
the Party Central Committee and to Khrushchev as First Secretary was approved. 
The next day, October 14, reports of this meeting appeared in at least two Soviet 
papers, Sovetskaya Latviya and Pravda, but while the former covered the event 
fully, the latter omitted to mention the message at all. Such an occurrence, 
concerning as it does the central Party press, cannot be fortuitous, and in the 
present instance it can only be interpreted as indicating that by the end of the 
Moscow meeting Khrushchev had ceased to be First Secretary and that this had 
become known to the editorial offices of Pravda before this particular issue was 
printed, i.e., during the night of October 13. 


The situation would appear to be somewhat diferent as far as Khrushchev’s 
“release” from his duties as Chairman of the Council of Ministers is concerned, 
even though, according to the Soviet version, this took place at the same time as 
his dismissal from the post of First Secretary. Such considerations are prompted 
by a number of interrelated circumstances. The issue of Pravda printed on the 
night of October 13, after Khrushchev’s removal from the post of First Secretary, 
contained the report of the meeting with Palewski and also the text of a message 
of greeting to the King of Afghanistan. In both cases, Khrushchev is described 
only as Chairman of the Council of Ministers. With regard to the question whether . 
Khrushchev had or had not already lost his post in the Central Committee this 
point is of no actual significance, since the practice of mentioning only his position 
in the government had been usual before in cases where only his governmental 
functions were concerned; what is important is that in Communist practice, as 
soon as an official loses his post, all mention of him as having occupied this post 
ceases unless the word “former” is coupled with the title. Admittedly, it is 
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‘possible that in this case an exception to the tule was made for reasons of state, 
but the two reports in question were of no particular importance to the govern- 
ment of the USSR: they were not mentioned even in -Jzvestia, a specifically 


governmental organ, let alone in other papers. 


' > Here we might, of course, be accused of forcing an open door. According 


to the Soviet version, Khrushchev was ‘hot legally relieved of his functions as 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers until the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
“met on October 15, so that until that date he retained his position as head of 
government. This is as it may be, but when a “palace revolution” takes place 
behind a thin’ veneer of falsified legality and incorrect dates are deliberately given, 
legal standards are usually not observed and the course of events is-determined, 
not by these standards, but by politics in its crudest form. The mention, therefore, 
- of Khrushchev in Pravda of October 14 as head of the government appears to us 
as a deliberate act of political significance. It would seem that, according to the 
. designs of those who organized his overthrow, Khrushchev, after his “release” 
from the, duties of First Secretary, i.e., after he had been deprived of the almost 
unlimited power that goes with this office, was to remain in the position of head of 
the government, with its severely limited prerogatives, and that, when the issue 
of Pravda for October 14 came out, the question ‘was still undecided—whether 
_ because Khrushchev was still bargaining about the conditions under which he 
~ would agree to remain head of goveriment, or because his opponents were 
waiting inthe hope that he would accept their conditions. 


Theoretically speaking, the suggestion that Khrushchev was to be left for a 
‘time as head of the government is not only possible but even the only inter- 
pretation that accords with common sense; for it is difficult to imagine that the 
, initiators of the coup were unaware of the sensation that would inevitably follow 

upon the complete overthrow of Khrushchev, both in the Party and in the 
' government, and of the advantages to be had from leaving him as premier, both 

with regard to the prevention of complications within the Soviet Communist 
Party and to ‘the preservation of Soviet prestige in the Communist bloc. As to 
the question whether the authors of the coup were in possession of some weapon 
that would compel Khrushchev to comply with their wishes, this seems to us 
to be certain. If Khrushchev at the Twenty-Second Party Congress could make 
` use of remarks endorsed by Kaganovich, Molotov and Voroshilov on the appeals 
of persons sentenced to death, it may be supposed that the conspirators of last 
month had, and have, similar material in Khrushchev’s hand at their disposal. 


` If our supposition is correct, it becomes easier tò understand why, for example, 
the President of Cuba, on his arrival at Vnukovo Airport on October 14, was greeted 
by the sight of a portrait of Khrushchev displayed side by side with that of 
» Mikoyan, and why Khrushchev’s title as Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
is retained in the text of Dorticos’s speech at the airport as published in the issue 
of Pravda ponies on the night of October 14. This would mean that the possibility 
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of Khrushchev’s agreeing ro remain as head of the government had not yet been 
exhausted by the time the paper came out and that Kosygin’s appointment took 
place only when it had become clear beyond doubt that Khrushchev could not 
or would not remain in this post. It also becomes clear why the reports of Khru- 
shchev’s removal from both posts were not published until October 16. f 


One may well ask: How is it that it took so long to decide, one way or the’ 
other, the question of Khrushchev’s remaining at the head of the government? 
At present, it would seem impossible to give an answer, mainly, no doubt, because 
we do not know how Khrushchev took the news of his deposition as First Secre- 
tary: at his age, such setbacks are not taken with equanimity. l 


* 


‘There are not a few grounds for suspecting that Khrushchev’s dismissal as 
First Secretary was carried out approximately along the.same lines as those on 
which the “anti-Party group” had ‘hoped to remove him in the summer of 1957. 
As on that occasion, the conspiracy embraced a relatively small group of persons; 
as it would have done then if it had succeeded; the coup was carried out in violation 
of the Party’s constitutional practice, on the basis that the main thing was to 
confront Party and country with a fait accompli and that everything else would - 
come out in the wash. On this occasion, all the mistakes that had brought the 
“anti-Party group” to bitter defeat were duely taken into account.’ 


-There are a number of circumstances that may be quoted in support of this 
view. It was scarcely fortuitous that the fall of Khrushchev coincided in time with 
a number of events of importance for the Soviet Union, viz., (1) the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Tuva: ASSR (October 10); (2) the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Moldavian SSR (October 10); (3) the launching 
of the space ship “Voskhod” with three men on board (October 12); (4) the ` 
twentieth anniversary of the liberation of the Baltic countries from the German 
occupation (October 13); and (5) the twentieth anniversary of the: similar liber- 
ation of the Ukraine (October 17). Quite apart from the fact that the’ launching 
of the space ship on the day of the coup attracted the attention of the entire 
country, all the anniversaries mentioned had been planned’ to go off with much 
pomp and circumstance, with many delegations attending from Moscow, Lenin- 
grad and the “brother” republics. As a result, on the day of the coup a large 
number of Party and governmental officials, including members and candidate 
members of the Party Central Committee, found themselves involved in one 
way or another in the: festivities: some were entertaining guests, others were 
themselves visiting or returning home, yet others were attending the ceremonial 
meeting in Riga or were in the Ukraine or elsewhere in the Union republics 
busily preparing for the celebrations. A 


Either Khrushchev’s opponents were extremely lucky, or they know. how 
to_plan with cybernetical foresight. However that may be, the fact remains -that 
the, Party and governmental élite of Moscow, which in the summer of 1957 
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played no small part in retaining Khrushchev in power, on the fateful evening 
of October 13 was completely isolated or immobilized insofar as it was attending 
' the meeting devoted to the twentieth anniversary of the liberation of the Baltic 
„states. This meeting was held, not as usual in the Bolshoi Theater or the Kremlin 
Hall of Columns, but as far away as possible from the Kremlin and the Party 
Central Committee building, at the Central Club of the Soviet Army.‘ If to this 
we add that a meeting attended by such important persons had to be given 
suitable protection by the State Security Committee and that the telephone system 
in the building also had to be checked by this body, the element of chance in the 
organization of the meeting would appear to be excluded. This view becomes 
the more convincing in the light of the fact that for some reason no similar 
meeting took place on October 17 to mark the twentieth anniversary of the 
liberation of the Ukraine: evidently, large gatherings i in Moscow were now no 
longer considered to be desirable. 


The élite of Moscow conscientiously carried out its Party and civic duties, 
not only remaining until the end of the meeting but further, ignorant as it was 
of what was going on in the Kremlin, approving, as we have already said, a 


' | message of greeting to the Party Central Committee and its First Secretary, N. S. 


Khrushchev. It is important to add that on the evening of the coup the Moscow 
Patty organization was virtually without its leaders: one of its committee secre- 
taries, R. F. Dementeva, had not yet returned from Moldavia, another, V. Y. 
Pavlov, was in Riga, and a third, V. I. Turovtsev, was presiding over the 
meeting in the Central Club of the Soviet Army. Only the Moscow City Party 
Committee First Secretary, N. G. Yegorychev, who is also a member of the 
Central Committee, was, perhaps, at the place where Khrushchev’s fate was being 
decided, but in that case he was not in a position to lead the organization which 
he headed, should such a contingency prove disadvantageous for the anti- 
Khrushchevites. Probably, however, he too was not in Moscow. 


It is well known that Khrushchev was considerably indebted for his retention 
of power in the summer of 1957 to Marshal Zhukov and the forces which the 
latter had mustered. In all probability, this fact was also taken into account. It 
may be said with confidence that Marshal Krylov, Commander in Chief of 
' Strategic Missile Forces and member of the Central Committee, was with his 
staff at the space vehicle launching site on the day of the coup. Two marshals who had 
always been close to Khrushchev, Bagramyan and Yeremenko, the former a member 
and the latter a candidate member of the Central Committee, had left to attend the 
ceremonies in the Baltic states on October, 11 and on the crucial day were in 
Riga. On the evening of the previous day, i.e., on October 12, a large group of 
marshals, generals and admirals, including Central Committee members Mal- 
inovsky, Grechko, Bityuzov, Konev, Moskalenko and Chuikov and candidate 
members Budenny and Sokolovsky, had attended a reception given by the Polish 


4 Ibid. 
5 Sovetskaya Latviya, October 13 and 14, 1964, 
$ Ibid. j 
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military attaché to mark the Day of the Polish Army.” It would be no libel 
vis-a-vis these persons to say that on the day after such a festive occasion all of 
them were at best feeling tired and that none of them was in the best state to 
take an effective part in deciding the fate of Khrushchev. Further, it may be noted 
‘that General of the Army A. P. Beloborodoy, whois in command of the Moscow 
Military District and by, virtue of this the officer in direct charge ofall military 
personnel in the capital city, on the evening: of the coup was temporarily isolated 
insofar as it was he who read-a.speech at the meeting in the Central Club of the 
Soviet Army.® Finally, a circumstance that may have deprived Khrushchev of 
some substantial support was the absence from Moscow of editor of Pravda and 
_ Central Committee member P. A. Satyukov, who on October 11 had left for 
France at the head of a delegation, and of Chairman of the State Committee for 
Sound and Television Broadcasting M. A. Kharlamov, who at the time was in 
_ Scandinavia: this circumstance may also not have been a matter of pure chance. 


The fact that Krasnaya zvezda, organ of the Central Political Department of 
the Army and Navy, was on`October 15 still printing items mentioning Khru- 
. shchev as First Secretary should not, perhaps, however one may be tempted, 
be interpreted as a revolt: for well-disciplined political workers accustomed to 
routine, this would be altogether too bold. More probably, the head of the 
Central Political Department, Central Committee Candidate Member A. A. 
Yepishev, was temporarily prevented from informing his staff of the events in 
the Kremlin. As for the authors of the coup, they evidently i in the hurry forgot to 
see that Krasnaya zvezda was under control. ` 


* 


In attempting to find out who was behind the coxp, we can to some extent 
draw on Soviet press reports concerning Dorticos’s visit to the USSR’and the 
meetings, receptions, etc., with which it was associated. The significance of these 
reports for our purpose is enhanced, first, by the fact that Cuba occupies a 
special place.in Soviet foreign policy, so that meetings with her highest represen- 
tatives have always been marked by particularly formal ceremony, and, second, 
by the fact that Dorticos’s recent visit provided the first occasion for demonstra- 
ting, not only to the Soviet public but to the whole world, the unity of the Soviet 
leadership in engineering Khrushchev’s overthrow—demonstrating, that is to 
say, that his fall was not the result of a “palace revolution” organized by a small 
group of conspirators, but a normal event in the life of Party and state. 


_ Dorticos’s arrival, taking place as it did on Octobet 14, occurred only a few 
hours after Khrushchev had been removed from his post as First Secretary. Since 
the coup was as yet a secret for the overwhelming majority of the Soviet public 
and since it was uncertain what turn the course of events might take, it was 
important that the Cuban President be met only by those persons who were 
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united in their support of the coup. Soviet sources give a list of these persons: 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet A. I. Mikoyan; Central Com- 
‘mittee Secretaries G. I. Voronov and A. V. Podgorny; Deputy Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium and Central Committee member N. G. Ignatov; 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers and Central Committee member 
P. F. Lomako; Chairman of the Council of the Union:of the Supreme Soviet and 
Central Committee member I. V. Spiridonov; Chairman of the Council of 
Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet and Central Committee candidate member 
J. V. Peive; Supreme Soviet Presidium Secretary M. P. Georgadze; Central 
Committee member and Minister of Higher and Special Secondary Education 
V. P. Yelyutin; Central Committee member and Minister of Defense R. Y. 
Malinovsky; Central Committee member and Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. 
Patolichev; Chairman of the State Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries S. K. Romanovsky; Chairman of the Committee for State Security 
and Central Committee candidate member V. Y. Semichastny; Chairman of the 
State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations and Central Committee 
candidate member S. A. Skachkov; and First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Central Committee member V. V. Kuznetsov.® 


These names must not be regarded as exhausting the list of those who had 
actively supported the coup; rather they represent a kind of committee selected 
by the conspirators from among their own numbers with due regard for the 
rank required by diplomatic protocol for such a reception. (At the time of the 
coup, Peive was not in Moscow but in Riga, attending the ceremonies there, but 
it seems certain that he was a party to the conspiracy; otherwise he would not 
have reappeared so suddenly in Moscow.) 


Another: occasion of especial importance for our purpose here—i.e., that of 
establishing who took part in the coup or, gave it his moral support—is the lunch 
given by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and the Soviet government in 
honor of President Dorticos on October 15, by which time Brezhnev was already 
figuring as head of the Party and Kosygin as head of the government. This 
lunch may be regarded as amounting to a parade of all the anti-Khrushchevite 
forces in the leading strata of Party and government (including the Supreme 
Soviet), for here there was no room for “outsiders” while the initiated had to be 
represented as completely as possible. 


According to the most detailed Soviet reports, the lunch was attended by 
only 38 of those persons whom it is usual to mention by name in the press. These 
comprised -(1) nine of the eleven members of the Central Committee Presidium: 
L. I. Brezhnev, A. P. Kirilenko, A..N. Kosygin, A. I. Mikoyan, N. V. Podgorny, 
D. S. Polyansky, N. M. Shvernik, M. A. Suslov and G. I. Voronov; (2) four of 
the six candidate members of this Presidium: L. N. Yefremov, V. V. Grishin, 
K. T. Mazurov and V. P. Mzhavanadze; (3) all eight Central Committee Secre- 
taries who are not on the Presidium: Y. V. Andropov, P. N. Demichev, L. F. 
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Tlichev,, V. I. Polyakov, B. N. Ponomarev, A. P. Rudakov, A. N. Shelepin and 
V. N. Titov; (4) only one of the fifteen deputy. chairmen- of the Supreme Soviet - 
Presidium: N. G. Ignatov (RSFSR); (5) the chairmen of the'two houses of the' 
Supreme Soviet: I. V. Spiridonov and J. V. Peive; (6) only three of the seven 
deputy chairmen of the Council of Ministers who are not included in the highest 
Party organs: D. F. Ustinov (First Deputy Chairman), P. F. Lomako and K. 
N. Rudnev; (7) the Supreme Soviet Presidium Secretary, M. P. Georgadze; 
(8) only three of the twelve heads of ministries: A. A. Gromyko, R. Y. Malinovsky 
and N. S. Patolichev; (9) only two (apart from three already mentioned in other 
` connections) of the sixteen chairmen of state committees and other departments 
who are ex-officio members of the Council of Ministers: V. Y. Semichastny and 
S. A. Skachkov; (10) First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs V. V. Kuznetsov; 
(11) three heads of departments in this ministry: V. I. Bazykin, L. M. Zamyatin © 
and F. F. Molochkov; and (12y the Chairman of the Moscow ey Soviet 
Executive Committee, V. F. Promyslov.! 


_ It will be seen that this list-contains no mention of at least a hundred persons 
occupying in the Soviet hierarchy positions senior to those of, for example, the 
three heads of departrnents in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs or the chairman 
of the Moscow City Soviet Executive Committee, and this would justify the 
supposition that these persons did not, in fact, attend the luncheon. A list of them 
follows: (1) Central Committee Presidium member F. R, Kozlov, who is evidently 
genuinely ill;4 (2) Central Committee Presidium candidate members Sh. R. 
Rashidov (Uzbekistan) and P. Y. Shelest (Ukraine); (3) First Deputy Chairman 
of the Party Commission Z. T. Serdyuk; (4) Chairman of the Central Auditing 
Commission N. A. Muraveva; (5) Deputy Chairmen of the Council of Ministers 
and Central Committee members V. N. Dymshits, M. A. Lesechko, I. T. Novikov 
and L. V. Smirnov; (6) the remaining nine of the state committee and other 
departmental heads at ex-officio ministerial level, including’ one Central Committee 
member (A. P. Volkov) and three candidate members (L. R. Korniyets, A. V. 
` Romanov and A. I. Struyev); (7) nine heads of ministries, including four Central 
Committee members (B. P. Beshchev, V. P. Yelyutin, Y. A. Furtseva and V. F. 
Garbuzov) and three candidate members (V. G. Bakayev, S. V. Kurashov and 
N. D. Psurtsev); (8) all forty-six of the officials (other than heads of ministries) 
appointed by name to the rank of Minister of the USSR, including eight Central 
Committee members (P. V. Dementev, I. A. Grishmanov, V. D. Kalmykovy, A. 
I. Kostousov, Y. F. Kozhevnikov, V. N. Novikov, Y. P. Slavsky and S. A. 
Stepanov) and thirteen candidate members (K. I. Brekhov, A. A. Bulgakov, B. 





10 Tbid., October 16, 1964. 

11 After this article waa first written, this supposition was confirmed by the decision of the 
Central Committee plenary session of November 16 to release Kozlov from the positions of Central 
Committee Secretary and Presidium member “in connection with his illness requiring prolonged 
treatment” (Pravda, November 17, 1964). Western reports to the effect that F. R. Kozlov reappeared 
on the political scene during the period here under review are therefore mistaken. (In connection with 

‘the visit of the Cuban president to Moscow, the Soviet press did mention the name Kozlov. This was 
not, however, Frol Kozlov but N. Y. Kozlov, the head of a technical design bureau.) 
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Y. Butoma, V. S. Fedorov, A. A. Ishkov, A: K. Kortunov, G. M. Orlov, N. I. 
Strokin, A. M. Tarasov, N. A. Tikhonov, A. I. Shokin, V. F. Zhigalin and V. P. 
Zotov); (9) all twelve members of the Supreme Soviet Presidium not belonging 
' to the Presidium or Secretariat of the Central Committee, including six Central 
Committee members (G. G. Abramov, V. M. Kavun, D. A. Kunayev, Z. N. 
Nuriyev, F. A. Tabeyev and V. S. Tolstikov) and one candidate member (Marshal 
“S. M. Budenny); and (10) all the highest-ranking officers of the armed services 
(with the exception of Marshal Malinovsky) whose presence on such occasions 
is normally mentioned in the press, including twelve Central Committee members 
(I. Kh. Bagramyan, S. S. Biryuzov, V. I. Chuikov, F. I. Golikov, S. G. Gorshkov, 
A. A. Grechko, I. S. Konev, N. I. Krylov, K. S. Moskalenko, K. A. Vershinin, 
“I, I. Yakubovsky and M. V. Zakharov) and fifteen candidate members (P. F. 
Batitsky, A. T: Chabanenko, A. A. Yepishev, A. I. Yeremenko, A. L. Getman, 
M. I. Kazakov, P. K. Koshevoi, I. A. Pliyev, K. K. Rokossovsky, S. I. Rudenko, 
-Y. Y. Savitsky, V. D. Sokolovsky, A. T. Stuchenko, V. A. Sudets and S. K. 
Timoshenko). 2 


It would, of course, be à mistake to suppose that all those absent from the 
luncheon of October 15 had been excluded. because they were known friends and 
, supporters of Khrushchev. Apart from those who for one reason or another 
.could. not attend—through illness, duty, etc. (Smirnov, for example, as deputy 
Premier concerned with armaments, was evidently in the area of the space vehicle 
launching site)—, it may be assumed that some deliberately absented themselves 
` in protest against the coup as violating the principles of democratic procedure, 
- while others—perhaps many—preferred to wait and’see how the situation would 
develop and stayed away as a precautionary measure. Finally, it is possible that 
some were, so to speak, isolated until their attitude to the developments of the 
last few days had been clarified. 


Since October 15, some of the persons who failed to attend the luncheon 
have begun to figure once more in Soviet press reports. For example, the luncheon 
given by Dorticos on October 16 was attended by First’ Secretary of the Moscow 
City Party Committee N. G. Yegorychev," whose name had previously been 
conspicuous by its absence. On October 17, Minister V. P. Yelyutin and General 
Beloborodov were ainong those who saw Dorticos off at his departure. On 
the morning of the' same day, a large group of senior service officers, headed by 
Marshal Malinovsky, arrived by train ia Kiev. These included Marshals Moska- 
lenko, Konev, Sokolovsky, Timoshenko, Admiral of the Fleet S. G. Gorshkov, 
Chief Marshal of Aviation K. A. Vershinin, Chief Marshal of Armored Forces 
P. A. Rotmistrov and, here mentioned for the first time during the entire period 
- of the coup, Head of the Central Political Department of the Army and Navy A. 
A. Yepishev. In order to arrive in Kiev on the morning of October 17, they 
would have had to leave Moscow on the Tonni of the pew day. 





18 Pravda, “Ociober 17, 1964. 
13 Ibid, October 18, 1964. 


Judging by all appearances, the beginning of the following week, i.e.; 
October 19, saw the resumption of normal day-to-day work in all departments 
of government and state, with the result that we now find renewed mention of 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers L. V. Smirnov, Chairman of the 
State Production Committee for Transport Construction Y. F. Kozhevnikov 
and member of the National Economic Council Sone) V.P. Zotov, 15 and 
Minister of Culture Y. A. Furtseva.16 


As for changes of personnel’ in the most important organs of Party and 
government resulting from the dismissal of Khrushchev, only one instance has 
so far become known—the removal of M. A. Kharlamov as Chairman of the 


State Committee for Sound and Television Broadcasting. The fact that this was . 


announced without the usual formula “in connection with his transfer to other 
work” indicates that particularly severe measures were taken in his case. He has 
been replaced by N. N. Mesyatsev.!? In addition, Radio Moscow has mentioned 
V. I. Stepakov as editor of Jeves#ia, implying his substitution fot A. I. Adzhubei.18 


* 


Reviewing what has been said, the following g general observations rhay' be 


made. First, the coup was carried out jointly by the Presidjum and Secretariat of . 


the Party Central Committee, for it was in these bodies that opposition to Khru- 
shchev had developed, growing into a desire for active measures and eventually 
into a conspiracy against him. There was no plenary session of the Central 
Committee, in the constitutional sense of the term, on any of the three dates 
October 13, 14 and 15. Instead, there evidently took place an extended meeting 
of the Committee Presidium, attended by all the Committee Secretaries, together 
with certain Committee members and candidate members holding positions in 
the government who were clearly discontented with Khrushchev and his policies. 


Second, the overwhelming majority. of members of the Council of Ministers ` 


had no part in the coup. 


‘Third, the success of the coup was largely: guaranteed by the fact that all the 
key organizational links were in the hands of the conspirators, who were ‘thus 
in a position to ensure that all the members of the Soviet élite were placed 





14 Ibid., October 20, 1964. 

18 Tzyestia, October 21, 1964. 

16 Pravda, October 29, 1964. 

17 Ibid , October 31, 1964. Since the time e of writing, the Central Committee (plenary session of 
November 16) has made the following changes: A. N. Shelepin and P.-Y. Shelest (the 'latter formerly 


Presidium candidate member) are now members of the Central Committce Presidium; P. N. Demichev 


is a Central Committee Presidium candidate member; V. I. Konotop, I. K. Lutak, P. M. Masherov, G.I. 
Popov, V. Y. Semichastny, G. F. Sizov, A.A. Yepishev and V. F. Zhigalin (all formerly candidate 
members) are now full members of the Central Committee; V. I. Polyakov has been released from’ 
his duties as Central Committee Secretary, and A. I. Adzhubei has been excluded from the Central 
Committee “for errors committed in his work” (Pravda, November 17, 1964). 

% 18 Radio Moscow, October 24, 1964. In a subsequent Reuter report (November 13, 1964), A. M. 
Rumyantsev has been mentioned as editor of Pravda, replacing P. A. Satyukov. 
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at the crucial moment where they wanted them. A further important fact was 
that they had the participation of the head of the State Security Committee, 
which enabled them to carry out the operation with the use of police measures 


These’ three points may be considered in some detail. Everything testifies to 
the fact that the central Party apparatus continues to be the key to power in the 
. Soviet Union. The downfall of Malenkov was due to his underestimation of the 
importance of this apparatus and overestimation of that of the government. 
Khrushchev, for his part, evidently allowed himself to be too much absorbed 
with purely governmental work. Attaching great importance, as he did, to the 
selection of efficient workers for the various governmental departments, he let 
the Party apparatus slip out of his grasp, and this was the cause of his downfall. 
That very apparatus which in the summer of 1957 enabled him in an extremely 
short space of time to call a plenary session of the Central Committee and rely 
on the support of the Party periphery now isolated him from this periphery and 
dictated its will to him. Stalin, in his day, also concentrated on the business of 
government and had little time left for Party. affairs; but this he could afford to 
do since he had his own personal secretariat, which spread its agents everywhere ` 
in the Central Committee apparatus, the security organs and the government. 
Khrushchev .had no such secretariat, and indeed he could scarcely do so, having 
committed himself to the policy of de-Stalinization, which to a certain extent 
tied his hands. 

Continuing our observations, we should consider the attitude of the senior 
service officers to the cowp. It is certainly usual for a number of marshals to attend 
such occasions as the luncheon held on October 15 in honor of President Dorticos.. 
This and the fact that this luncheon was virtually the first opportunity for the 
victors to make an official appearance in this capacity prompts the supposition 
that the absence of the marshals.on this occasion was due to some opposition on 
their part both to the conspiracy and to its authors, although the exact nature 
of this opposition is at present difficult to decide. There are already signs of 
increased Party control over the leaders of the Soviet armed forces: one of these 
signs is the appearance’ of Chairman of the Committee for Party and State Control 
A. N. Shelepin’s signature beneath the obituaries of the generals who perished 
with Marshal Biryuzov in the recent air disaster:1® previously, his signature on 
such documents had not been usual. Consequently, if any of the military leaders 
took part in the conspiracy, it can only have been Marshal Malinovsky, which 
testifies to the latter’s lack of personal influence in higher military circles and his 
tendency to follow the opinion prevailing in the Central Committee apparatus. 


One more circumstance testifying to the cavalier attitude of the conspirators 
to legal and constitutional requirements is the fact that the meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium held on October 15 took place without the necessary 
quorum. It would appear that Khrushchev was replaced by Kosygin as Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers in the presence of no more than six persons, namely, 
Mikoyan, Georgadze, Demichev, Mazurov, Podgorny and Ignatov, whereas the 





19 Krasnaya zvezda, October 22, 1964. 
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‘Presidium actually comprises thirty-three persons. If this had not been so, other 
members of the Supreme Soviet Presidium should also have been present at the 
lunch in honor of Dorticos, which had been arranged in part by the Presidium—if 
none other, then at least that habitual figure at all receptions, Marshal Budenny. 


‘In conclusion, stress should be laid on one point which emerges from the 
details recounted above. If, as it would appear, the aim was originally to displace 
Khrushchev only as Party Central Committee First Secretary, thus depriving him 
of the extraordinary degree of power which this post gave him, and only later, 
under more favorable conditions, to complete his retirement from the political 
scene by replacing him as head of the government, the coup of October 1964 was 
not primarily provoked by the state of Sino-Soviet relations, as many Western 
observers are inclined to think. The preliminary conference of Communist parties, 
at which the Chinese question was to be raised, was still-two months ahead, 
whereas the-November plenary session of the Soviet Party Central Committee, 
at which Khrushchev, having, according to his custom, assembled a multitude 
of several thousand delegates engulfing the three hundred members of the Central 
” Committee proper, might have succeeded in dictating his will’on questions of 
agricultural reorganization, was virtually on the threshold. Whether the coup was. 
intended to prevent the initiation of a new policy of Khrushchev’s or launch a 
new policy of the conspirators’ is a question extending beyond an scope of the 
present article. 


The General Implications 


ABDURAKHMAN AVTORKHANOV 


As regards its significance and possible consequences, the “October Revolu- 
tion” against Khrushchev is comparable to the unmasking and condemnation of 
Stalin, for which Khrushchev himself was largely responsible. In both cases ` 
there was a rebellion against arbitrary, one-man rule and a tendency toward 
dictatorship by a group of persons, or “collective leadership” as it is called in 
Party jargon (we will leave aside the question whether such “collective leadership” 
is capable of existing for any length of time). While the unmasking of Stalin 
demonstrated that the “gods” of Communism can be sinners and even criminals, 
Khrushchev’s overthrow has created a precedent of world-wide historical im- 
portance by proving that even in a Communist state a dictator can be toppled as 
the result of a high-level plot. 


- The first attempt to remove Khrushchev was in June 1957. Although Khru- 
shchev had legally—that is, according to the Party statutes—been dismissed by a 
7—4 vote of the Presidium of the Party Central Committee, he settled the matter 
in bis favor by simply disregarding the vote and branding those who had voted 
against him as an “anti-Party group” which constituted nothing more than “an 
arithmetical majority.” 
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ve did this cosp fail and the recent one ee The answer to this question 
is to be found in the nature of the forces involved in both instances. The first 
coup was cattied out by the Central Committee Presidium, which has only moral 
authority (although according to the Party statutes it constitutes the highest 
Party organ between plenary sessions of the Central Committee), but the second 
by the Central Committee Secretariat, which has the Party, state, military and 
police apparatus behind it. The Presidium is merely a weekly gathering, a “little 
Party parliament,” a “talking shop,” while the Secretariat is the permanently 
active, sole repository of supreme power, even though from the juridical stand- 
` point it is subordinate to the Presidium. The Secretariat, which in 1957 saved 

Khrushchev by its counterrevolution against the “anti-Party group,” was in 
the erid also responsible for his overthrow. f ' 


Khrushchev was the victim of his'own campaign against the personality 
cult: the victim, that is, of the forces which he had unleashed at the Twentieth 
Party Congress. At the same time as he was condemning Stalin’s personality cult, 
he was methodically and energetically setting about building up his own and 
turning himself into an all-powerful dictator such as Stalin had been. By concen- 
trating Party and governmental power in his hands and becoming Supreme 
Commander of the Armed Forces, Khrushchev had achieved in five years some- 
thing which Stalin had taken decades to achieve by juridical means. In the end, 
Khrushchev’s word was just as much law as Stalin’s has been.. The Party func- 
tionaries in control of the Party and the state feared ‘for the stability of their 
position just as they had under Stalin. No one, from a raion committee secretary 
to a Central Committee Presidium member, was safe from Khrushchev’s irrational 
outbursts. Even close associates and Central Committee Secretaries such as 

_Kitichenko, Aristov, Belyayev, Ignatov; Mukhitdinov and Furtseva, who had 
kept him in the position of First Secretary of the Party Central Committee, were 
cast aside once Khrushchev felt that he was sitting sufficiently firmly in the saddle. 
The anti-Stalinist Central Committee elected at the Twentieth Party Congress lost 
‘over 60 percent of its members at the Twenty-Second Congress. Almost all oblast, 
krai and republican central committee secretaries were replaced, and ministers 
came and went in rapid succession. Under the pretext of “promoting young 
forces,” Khrushchev carried out a systematic purge in the Party and state appa- 
ratus which by the end of 1961 had assumed vast proportions. According to off- 
cial Soviet statistics, by October of that year Khrushchev’s bloodless Party purge . 
had swept away 112,000 out of 280,000 raion and city committee members, 9,000 
out of 20,000 oblast, krai and republican central committee members, 32 out of 
63 members of the Central Auditing Commission and 67 out of 133 members 
and 65 out of 122 candidate members of the Party Central Committee itself. 


Although Khrushchev’s purges were bloodless and did not-involve the use: 
: of mass preventive terror as Stalin’s had done, they were purges nonetheless 





1 XX szd Kommesnisticheskoi partit Sovetskogo So oyna : Stenografichesky otchat (The Twentieth Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: “A Stenographic Record), Vol. IL Moscow, pp. 500—504; 
Partiinaya abizn, 1957, No. 20, p. 92, and 1960, No. 13, p. 12; eras, October 29 and November 1, 1961. 
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and created bitterness and dissatisfaction among the old élite, who incited the 
rank-and-file Party members against Khrushchev. While Khrushchev grew in 
moral stature in the eyes of the Party and the people by refraining from using 
Stalin’s bloody methods even against the Molotov group in 1957, he may also 
have lost politically by doing so, since it is quite possible that if he had physically 
liquidated this group he would still be in power. In the event, the greatest risk 
ran by the new “revolutionaries” was that of being pensioned off like Molotov. 


What will be the future course of Soviet domestic and foreign policy after 
Khrushchev? To answer this question we must examine the motives of the new 
men in the Kremlin in deposing their former tutor and leader, motives which 
were formulated in the following allusion to Khrushchev which apes in 
the October 17 issue of Pravda: 


The Party of Lenin is an enemy of subjectivism and inertia in Communist 
éonstruction. Wild planning, premature conclusions, hasty, unrealistic decisions 
and actions, boasting and blather, ovet-preoccupation with administration, un- 
willingness to take account of the fruits of science and practical experience . 
are alien to it. Communist construction does not allow bureaucratic methods: 

‘one-man decisions . .. . Only on the basis of the Leninist principle of collective 
leadership can the growing creative initiative of the Party be guided and led.... 
In carrying out its general line the Party has consistently and uncompromisingly 
opposed the ideology and practice of the personality cult and continues to doso.... 
Here’s to new successes of the Party and people in implementing the decisions 
of the Twentieth, Twenty-First and Twenty-Second Congresses and ihe Program 
of the Communist Party of the’ Soviet Union! 


From the above, it is clear that the Party’s domestic policy will remain un- 
changed, although different methods will be used to carry it out. “Collective 
leadership” is to replace one-man leadership by.the Party First Secretary in 
accordance with Lenin’s insistence that 


. only collective decisions of the Central Comit e in the Organization 
Bureau or the Political Bureau or else at a plenary session of the Central Committee 
.. Shall be implemented by the Secretary of the Party Central Committee. Other- 
wise the work of the Central Committee cannot proceed in the correct manner.* 


These words of Lenin were often quoted in the Party press after Stalin’s 
depontification in 1956, but fell into oblivion when the “collective leadership” 
was dissolved in 1957. 


Thus, the main, decisive reason for Khrushchev’s removal was that he had 
liquidated this “collective leadership” and turned the Party Secretariat, Presidium 
and Central Committee into mere advisory bodies. In addition, there were the 
faults so justly criticized by Pravda in the quotation we have given. Khrushchev’s 
inconsistency in domestic policy, his bureaucratic urge to constantly reorganize 
the administrative organs of Party and state and his endless planning experiments 
` in agriculture and industry had resulted in chaos and uncertainty. 


4 V. I. Lenin, O partiinom stroitelsive (On Party Construction), Moscow, 1956, p. 491. 
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The situation as regards foreign policy was little better. Khrushchev, although 
no’ advocate of war, was the kind of “fighter fort peace” who might have easily 


, provoked a war, as he showed by his Berlin ultimatum of 1958, his constant 


interference in communications between West Berlin and Western Germany, his 


-Cuban adventure and his threats to wipe the NATO countries off the face of the 


earth. An impulsive, unstable man of “premature conclusions” and “hasty 


` decisions;” he appeared even to top Party functionaries as a dangerous dictator 


exercising sole control over a gigantic nuclear arsenal. 


Khrushchev’s. departure will not affect the Kremlin’s R foreign policy 
of “peaceful coexistence”—made necessary by the advent of thermonuclear 
weapons—, which has always been interpreted by Soviet leaders and Soviet 
ideologists as a tactical course and not as a program, as a means to an end and 


"` not as an end in itself, as a compulsory pause in the. march toward world Com- 


funist revolution and not as genuine peaceful coexistence. It is often forgotten 
that the principal author of the “revisionist conception” of certain Leninist 
principles presented at the Twentieth Party Congress, namely that wars were not 
inevitable, that coexistence was an objective necessity, that Communism would 
triumph over capitalism in the course of peaceful economic competition, and 
that Communists could choose between ‘peaceful and non-peaceful means of 
coming to power in non-Communist countries according to circumstances, was 
the ideological apparatus of the Party Central Committee headed by Suslov, who 
was also the author of the new Party Program in which this concept was incorpo- 
rated. Suslov provided the theoretical basis for all the new theses at the T'wentieth 
and Twenty-Second Congresses. Certainly, Khrushchev proclaimed them, but 
this was only to give the impression that he personally was the “continuator” of 


` the teachings of Marx and Lenin. Indeed, it would be naive to suppose that the 


theoretically unversed Khrushchev-could have formulated the new theses, let alone 
write the new Party Program. At the same time, Khrushchev’s adventurism and 
his habit of alternately blowing hot and cold had made a consistent and purposeful 
Soviet foreign policy impossible. 


_ Iris therefore clear that it is a mistake to ere Khrushchev as a “pro- 
gressive” and a “revisionist” in contrast to the hardened “‘dogmatist” Suslov. 
Khrushchev’s, departure will have no radical effect on Party policy as laid down 
in the resolutions adopted at the Twentieth and Twenty-Second Congresses or 
on the ideological differences between Moscow and Peking. This was to a certain 
extent confirmed by a lengthy editorial in the November 1 issue of Pravda, which 
reiterated the principal theses concerning foreign and domestic policy in the 
Party Program and called the program “a torch lighting the way into the future.” 
Although the new Soviet Party leaders are already showing a more flexible and 
conciliatory attitude toward Peking in an attempt to end the ideological warfare 
within the world Communist movement, this will not affect the Party’s basic 
purpose of achieving hegemony in the movement and looking after the state 
interests of the USSR. 
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As for Soviet diplomacy, the Party’s foreign policy instrument, this will no 
longer be governed by the whims of a single man but by a group of realists. 
Soviet foreign and domestic policy is now in the hands of the managers and the . 
engineers. This means that there will be less phrase-mongering and more concrete 
action, fewer threats but more deeds. A more systematic:siege of the free world 
and a more systematic infiltration of Communist ideas into the developing coun- 
tries have begun. 

It must be stressed that ehtuahcheys overthtow does not simply mean the 
replacement of the Party First Secretary and the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers and a separation of Party power from state power, but an attempt 
to put an end to one-man dictatorship once and for all and return to collective 
dictatorship. The principle of collective dictatorship, or “collective leadership,” 
was first proclaimed by Stalin himself at the Fourteenth Party Congress in 1924, - 
after Lenin’s death, in the following words: 

The Party cannot be led from outside the collective. It is stupid to think so 
after Ilich’s death... . Collective leadership—that is what we need now.? 


It was proclaimed for the second time on March 14, 1953, just over one week 
after Stalin’s death, by Malenkov, who was forced to do so by his colleagues in 
the Presidium of the Party Central Committee after they had removed him from 
the post of Party First Secretary. On this occasion, the “collective leadership” was 
abolished in three stages—by Beria’s execution in June 1953, by Malenkov’s 
removal from the post of Chairman of the Council of Ministers in February 1955 
and by the expulsion of the Molotov group from the Central Committee’Presidium 
in June 1957, 

The third “collective leadership” has now come to power not in the wake of 
a dictator’s death but over his political corpse, as the result of a brilliantly engi- 
neered and executed plot. Inasmuch as this plot was directed mainly at abolishing 
Khrushchev’s one-man dictatorship as such and hence at introducing “internal 
Party democracy,” if only at the highest level, Khrushchev’s overthrow must be 
regarded as the first step toward extending this “internal Party democracy” to all 
levels. This would mean no less than a complete rejection of any kind of dictatorship. 

The Soviet Communist Party now has 11,500,000 members, roughly: half of 
_ whom are intellectual workers. It can no longer be ruled by Stalin’s terrorist 
methods or Khrushchev’s primitive demagoguery. It is becorning rational, 
critical and demanding. This development calls for a restoration of the Party’s 
authority over its functionaries and the granting of more freedom inside the 
Party. Of course, the Party has a long way to go before reaching this stage, but 
the general tendency cannot be denied. In other words, it can be said that the 
present “collective leadership” is temporary; it is the preparatory stage in either 
the establishment of a new one-man dictatorship or the democratization of the 
entire Party. The power struggle within the Party will, in the end, revolve around 
this dilemma. 

3 J. V. Stalin, Sochmneniya (Works), Vol. VII, Moscow, pp. 390-91. 
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The Reactions of the European Communist Parties 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


The reactions of the various European Communist parties to Khrushchev’s 
overthrow were a striking dernonstration of the tremendous changes which have 
taken place in the international Communist movement since Stalin’s death. 
There was none of the disciplined, unanimous support which the Soviet Com- 
munist Party had been able to extract from brother parties for its condemnation 
of Yugoslavia in 1948. This is all the more remarkable in view of the fact that 
whereas the Moscow-Belgrade split. was of genuine international importance, 
Khrushchev’s removal could well be considered as a purely Soviet affair. 


Most of the East European Communist countries disassociated themselves 
‘from the way in which Moscow had bluntly announced, without a word of 
recognition for his services, that Khrushchev had offered his resignation on 
the grounds of advanced age and poor health. The most speedy and voluble 
reaction came from Hungary. In a commentary on October 16, at 20.00 hours, 
Radio Budapest, while stressing Hungary’s “unbroken faith” in the USSR and 
“her great Party,” pointed out that Khrushchev had been “a great fighter for 
peace, peaceful coexistence and disarmament.” These were the first friendly 
words to be spoken in a Communist country about Khrushchev after his replace- 
. ment. Janos Kádár, First Secretary of the Hungarian Communist Party, proceeded 
to take great pains to show that these words were meant seriously. On October 17, 
the Party newspaper Népszabadság carried a leading article entitled “Further 
along the Leninist Path,” which again spoke of “the great services of Comrade 
_ Khrushchev.” On October 18, the newspaper quoted the view of Polish Com- 
munist Party leader Gomulka: 


It [Khrushchev’s removal] 1s a purely internal affair. It is to be assumed that 
there are several reasons for the resignation of Comrade Khrushchev, although 
he has acquired great merits as regards increasing the economic potential of the 
Soviet Union and strengthening world peace. 


Kádár went considerably further in his praise for Khrushchev: 


I think that Comrade Khrushchev had acquired great merits in the struggle 
against the Stalinist personality cult and in the preservation of peace. The hundreds 
of thousands of Hungarians who greeted Khrushchev in the recent past and also this 
year in Hungary—and they did it from their hearts—as the representative of the great 
Soviet Party, state and people and as an unrelenting fighter for peace, did well to do 
so. They need have no afterthoughts about this.1 


Kádár then emphasized that the Hungarian government’s standpoint on 
peace, peaceful coexistence, the unity of the socialist camp and the problems 
of the international workers’ movement would not change in the future. This 





1 Népszabadság, Budapest, October 20, 1964. 
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statement, made not during the first moments of confusion following Khrush- 

’ chev’s fall from power but nearly a week later, sounds almost like a demand 
directed at Moscow. Indeed, one of the most remarkable circumstances surround- 
` ing Khrushchev’s overthrow -is that numerous Communist parties, in both 
Eastern and Western Europe, are now insisting that their opinions be heard and 
considered in Moscow. Some of the “people’s democracies” have even gone so 
-` far as to praise Khrushchev’s merits and come out in favor of continuing the 
previous political line in official declarations. The first such declaration was 
made by the Political Bureau of the East German Socialist Unity Party, which / 
expressed i its” a 


. thorough conviction that the deos taken unanimously by the Central 

' Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union are imbued with the 

_ profound sense of responsibility which the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 

has for the consistent continuation and realization of the Leninist general line 

as determined in- the documents of the Twentieth and a Bc Party 
Congresses. i X 


The dedanik went on to say: 


The news of Comrade N. S. Khrushchev’s release from his duties has given 
rise to profound emotion in our Party and among our people. It is well known that 
Comrade N. S. Khrushchev also has merits regarding the implementation of the 
Marxist-Leninist policy as worked out by the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union.? 


A similar declaration was later Di by the Czechoslovak Party Biecidiam® 
while the, Hungarian Party Central Committee issued a declaration along the 
lines of K4d4r’s statements.4 The Rumanians, on the other hand, were noncom- 
mittal, doubtless because they had been at odds with Khrushchev over certain 
matters. They did not, however, break out in jubilation at his dismissal. The 
Bulgarian Communist Party was alone in identifying itself fairly closely with the 
Soviet-version of the Khrushchev affair, its Central Committee i issuing an official 
declaration to this effect. 


The Yugoslavs reacted to Khrushchev’s overthrow with unconcealed dismay. 
As pointed out on October 19 by Mr. Bilic, the Moscow correspondent of the 
Zagreb newspaper Vjesnik, whereas’ the Soviet Communist Party slogans for 
the 1963 October Revolution and the 1964 May Day celebrations. were based 
entirely on the Party program adopted at the Twenty-Second Party Congress, , 
those for the 1964 October Revolution celebrations are based partially on the 
Twentieth and Twenty-First Congresses, of which the latter was explicitly “anti- 
revisionist,” ie., anti-Yugoslav, in character. 





3 Neses Deutschland, East Berlin, October 18,1964. 

* Radio Prague and Radio Bratislava, October 19, 1964. 
4 Népszabadság, October 25, 1964. : 

§ Radio Sofia, October 20, 1964.. 
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The ‘Albanian Communist Party was the only ruling Communist Party in 
Europe to rejoice at Khrushchev’s dismissal. Commented Radio Tirana on` 
October 17: 


The expulsion of Nikita Khrushchev from the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and his release from this post 
[of First Secretary of the Party Central Committee] ...is`a heavy blow which 
showed the failure of his policy and the beginning of a process of decomposition 
in the ranks of the revisionists. 


Communist reaction in most of Western Europe was similar to that in Hun- 
gary, Poland, East Germany and Czechoslovakia. The Italian and French Com- 
` munist parties—the largest in Western Europe—and also the Austrian and Danish 
parties demanded further explanation of Khrushchev’s dismissal and sent delega- 
tions to Moscow. In Finland, the Party was very nearly split, because its leader, 
Ville’ Pessi, was, according to the Party newspaper, “dancing to Moscow’s 
` tune.” The Swedish Party newspaper even argued at some length that Khrush- 
chev had been: removed without due regard for Soviet. laws and Party statutes, 
and commented: 


-The manner in which Khrushchev TE, or was forced to resign leaves a 
' bitter taste ın one’s mouth.’ 


Other Western Communist leaders are not confining themselves to merely 
asking Moscow for “clarification” of the Khrushchev affair but are drawing 
concrete conclusions from it. Thus, Belgian Communist Party leader Ernest 
Burnelle, after remarking that “recent events in the Soviet Union and the attitudes 
taken up by numerous Communist patties have caused astonishment in public 

opinion and in the press,” demanded “more autonomy” for the individual 
' Communist patties and even maintained that relations between the Soviet Com- 
munist Party and its brother parties were in a process of “complete evolution.’ 


In this last remark, Ernest Burnelle put his finger on a development which 
has been brought into particularly sharp relief by the recent events in the Kremlin. 
‘One might-almost say that the international Communist movement was breaking 
up were not the desire for unity stressed by all concerned. Moreover, the Sino- 
Soviet conflict continues to loom in the background. The European Communist 
parties do not want the conflict to be either completely settled or further exacer- 
bated. They want Sino-Soviet relations to be only slightly improved and no mote, 
‘ so that they will be in a position to form a third, independent, Communist force. 
_ Although Khrushchev was sacrificed partly for the sake of better relations with 
China, the new Soviet leaders will probably experience the greatest difficulties 
with Communist Bares which up to now have been’ among the most pro-Soviet. 





© Kansan Uutiset, Helsinki, October 23, 1964. ` 
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The Impact on Sino-Soviet Relations 
A. KasHIn 


The effect of the fall of Khrushchev on Soviet policy toward the West is 
closely connected with the effect which this event will have on Sino-Soviet 
relations, which in turn is largely bound up with the question how deeply the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party was involved in the coup and 
how much prior knowledge it had of it. In attempting to answer these questions, 
we are obliged to rely on indirect evidence, since of late a certain lull in the war 
of words between the two sides has set in. 


Insofar as the Sino-Soviet conflict was a Party conflict, it could only really 
be resolved by the removal of the leaders of one of the two Parties concerned. 
Indeed, Mao Tse-tung and his followers had been working for the downfall of 
Khrushchev and his supporters for, at least two years. The Chinese realized that 
by calling for a meeting of 25 Communist parties on December 15 to prepare a 
new world Communist conference in 1965 Khrushchev had put himself and the - 
Soviet Communist: Party in an impossible position, since many parties declared 
that they would oppose Khrushchev’s proposal to excommunicate the Chinese 
from the “socialist” community and others that they would boycott the con- 
ference. There was a growing possibility that December 15 would see the ir- 
teparable loss of the Soviet Communist Party’s authority within the world Com- 


munist movement and hence a catastrophic weakening of the movement as a 


whole. The Soviet dilemma was characterized in a letter from the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communise Party to its Soviet counterpart in the ener 
words: 


Since you have made up your minds, you will most probably call the meeting. 
Otherwise, by breaking. your word would you not become a laughing-stock down 
the centuries? As the saying goes, you can’t dismount from the tiger you are riding. 
You are caught in an insoluble dilemma. You are falling into a trap of your own 
making and will end by losing your skin. If you do not call the:meeting, people will 
say that you have followed the advice of the Chinese and Marxist-Leninist parties, 
and you will lose face. If you do call the meeting, you will land yourself in an 
impasse. At this present historical juncture this is a grave crisis for you modern 
revisionists, a crisis of your own making. Are you not aware of it? We firmly 
believe that the day your so-called meeting takes place will be the day you step 
into your grave. 1 


The position of the Chinese was a strong one TER as they could ii 
that they and their supporters formed a monolithic bloc, in contrast to the USSR 
and the East European countries. 


‘There have been several comments in the Western press recently to the effect 


‘that the Soviet press had finally ended its war of words against the Chinese 


APUR thort before Khrushchev’s removal. This is only partially true. 





1 Pai Review, 1964, No. 31, p. 11. 
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Although Pravda, for example, recently stopped making direct attacks against 
the Chinese, it continued to print anti-Chinese statements issued by non-Soviet Com- 
munist parties. Thus, on October 8 the newspaper published an abridged version 
of a speech made by Spanish Communist Party leader Dolores Ibarruri at a 
conference in Moscow in which he rejected the Chinese view that imperialism was 
a “paper tiger.” Said Ibarruri: 
Imperialism exists, not in the form of a paper tiger but as a giant, which al- 
though standing on feet of clay has numerous tentacles equipped with thermo- 


nuclear weapons. Nevertheless, despite its strength, it cannot do everything it 
would like to. 


On October 7, Pravda printed a statement of Honduras Communist Party 
Secretary Alberto Contreras in which he condemned the “adventurist attempts 
of certain groups” who were threatening the unity of the “anti-imperialist forces” 
and demanded the convening of a new conference to “solve the contradictions 
which have sprung up between us.” On October 10, Pravda gave an account of 
how a member of the Central Committee of the Austrian Communist Party had 
come out at a plenary session ‘of the Party in support of the December 15 con- 
ference and the theses contained in the Soviet Communist Party’s letter of July 30. 


This does not alter the fact that at the beginning of October a new and more 
business-like tone began to make itself felt in Pravda’s statements on the Chinese. 
Many observers, remembering the vicious personal attacks made by the Chinese 
upon Khrushchev, have therefore concluded that with his removal Sino-Soviet 
relations have entered a new stage and that the Sino-Soviet conflict will resolve 
itself automatically. The Chinese, however, have spoken rather of the “Khru- 
shchev clique” than of Khrushchev alone, as can be seen from the following 
extracts from an article entitled “On Khrushchev’s Phoney Communism and its 
Historical Lessons for the World,” which ee in both Jen Min Jib Pao and 
Hung Chi: 


The revisionist Khrushchev clique has carried out one purge after another 
and replaced one group of cadres after another throughout the country, from the 
central to the local bodies, from leading Party and government organizations to 
economic, cultural and educational departments, dismissing those it does not trust 
and planting its protégés in leading posts. 


The article concluded as follows: 


Regarding the emergence of the revisionist Khrushchev clique in the Soviet 
Union, our attitude as Marxist-Leninists is the same as our attitude toward any 
“disturbance”—first, we are against it; second, we are not afraid of it.... The 
historic contributions of the great Soviet people will remain for ever glorious; 
they can never be tarnished by the revisionist Khrushchev clique’s betrayal. The 
broad masses ‘of the workers, peasants, revolutionary intellectuals and Communists 
of the Soviet Union will eventually surmount all the obstacles in their path and 
march toward Communism.? 
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The Chinese leaders must, therefore, regard the new Soviet leaders as “the 


Khrushchev clique” as well, and any radical change‘in the relations between the 
two parties can only be brought about by an equally radical revision of Soviet 
foreign, and probably also domestic, policy going well beyond mere theoretical 
proclamations. This means that the Soviet leaders would have to revise their 


stand on such concrete issues as relations with Tito, implementation’ of the _ 
“democratic centralism” demanded by the Chinese within the international , 
Communist movement, the problem of “revolutionary wars,” i.e., whether to` 


render military aid to insurgents even at the risk of becoming involved in an 
armed conflict with the Atlantic Alliance, and the Moscow partial test ban treaty. 


To what extent the Soviet leaders 'are in a position to undertake such a policy . 
revision is an open question, but a study of the Soviet press after Khrushchev’s_ 


dismissal shows that they are in no mood to submit to the Chinese demands. 
` Once again Pravda confines itself to printing anti-Chinese statements of foreign 
Communist parties, such as the following extract from a resolution adopted at a 
plenary session of the Central Committee of the French Communist Party, which 
appeared in the October 17 issue of the newspaper: 


The real nature of the policy being followed by the Chinese leaders is becoming 
clearer and clearer to everyone as a result of the territorial claims on the Soviet 
Union which they are advancing openly in connection with their demand for the 
annexation of the Mongolian People’s Republic and their open support for the 
claims of Japanese imperialism, which oppressed Manchuria, Korea and other 
regions of the Far East for so long. 


‘To appeals to' overcome the discord and return to the line worked out and 
adopted jointly, to the appeals of brotherly parties to take part in the fight.. 
‘for peace, democracy and socialism the Chinese leaders replied by intensifying 
their attacks and their schismatic activities within the [international Communist] 
movement, against international democratic organizations, for example. They are 
setting. aside considerable resources for fighting, not imperialism but its most 
determined opponents. 


On the same day, Boas gave an account of a joint plenary session of the 
Cental and Central Control Committees of the Italian Communist Party, of 
‘which the following is an excerpt: 


The speaker [Party Secretariat member ‘Enrico poii emphasized that the 
Italian Communists are aware of the serious nature of the errors of the Chinese 
leaders and the damage which they have done to the development and the struggle 


of the, movement.: We well realize, for example, said Enrico Berlinguer, that the f 


' positions of the Chinese leaders on the question of peaceful coexistence are casting 
on the very ideas lying at the basis of socialism a shadow which must be dis- 

: persed, and that they may prove—and in some cases have already proved—to be a 
serious obstacle to the relaxation of international tension. We also realize ‘what 
damage can be done to the socialist camp and to our entire movement by the 
unbridled campaign and the shameful attacks of the Chinese against the Soviet 
Union and against the Soviet Communist Party and its Twentieth Congress; we 
reject these attacks and we shall continue to reject them in the most decisive manner. 


Para 
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We are, moreover, deeply convinced that the strategic and tactical lines which 
the Chinese leaders are offering to the Communist parties of the capitalist countries, 
including our party, are aimed at pushing these parties in a direction opposite to 
that in which we must move today. 


On the following day, Pravda printed the following statement of the Central 
Committee of the Iraqi Communist Party: ` 


After having reviewed the present situation in the international’ Communist 
movement, the plenary session [of the Iragi Party Central Committee] has come 
out in favor of calling an international conference of brotherly Communist parties. 
The plenary session regards the refusal of the leaders of the Chinese Communist 

Party to take part in the conference as a concrete demonstration of their arrogance 
toward the Marxist-Leninist parties and their persistent attempts to continue and 
extend their schismatic activities. 

Of course, such statements were ‘not Ga in the Soviet press purely for the 
reader’s interest, but rather because they reflected the views of the Soviet Party 
leaders themselves. ‘They show that the Soviet leaders either cannot or will not 
give up the idea of holding the world Communist conference, although if the 
conference is held it will hardly be with the aim of excluding the Chinese from 
the international Communist movement. 


x 


The foregoing evidence shows that it is hardly likely that Khrushchev’s 
overthrow was brought about by Chinese sympathizers within the Soviet Com- 
munist Party acting in collaboration with Peking. This is borne out by other 
significant facts. Thus, the issue of the English-language weekly Peking Review 
dated October 16 was full of attacks against the “Khrushchev clique” and 
contained condemnations of the December 15 conference by the Ceylonese, 
Indonesian, Brazilian, Peruvian and Japanese Communist parties. The journal 
also quoted the “Publishet’s Note” to the second volume of a Chinese publication 
entitled Statements by Khrushchev, of which the following is an extract: 


Khrushchev is the biggest revisionist of contemporary times, the biggest 
teacher by negative example in the history of the international Communist move- 
ment. A systematic understanding of Khrushchev is of great importance for the 
struggle against modern revisionism. In order that our Party members and people 
should be able to understand not only the Khrushchev of today but also of the 
past, we have compiled and now publish the speeches and other documents of 
this big revisionist before he seized the post of First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Cammunist Party of the Soviet Union.* 


Of course, we do not know when the material for this issue (dated October 
16) of the Peking Review was handed to the printers, but the fact remains that 
it also contained a press communiqué and Chinese government statement on. the 
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explosion of China’s first atomic bomb (also dated October 16, cree RA 
tedly inserted as a “special supplemerit”). In other words, the journal’s editorial - 
staff was not prepared for Khrushchev’s overthrow, but when it actually took 
place did not consider it necessary to cut out passages attacking the December 15 ' 
conference and the “Khrushchev clique.” 

. All the indications are that the Kremlin coup came as a surprise to the Chinese, 
: although they could certainly regard it as a vičtorý for which they had long been 
striving. In the event, Khrushchev’s policy toward the Chinese, and in particular 
, his insistence on holding the December conference, provided his opponents in 

the USSR with a powerful weapon. 

As regards the Sino-Soviet conflict, the main question is what form it will 
take rather than whether it will become more or less severe, since although the 
new Soviet leaders may be anxious to tone it down, the objective reasons behind 
it still exist and are likely to remain for the foresceable fatar The verbal ex- 
changes will continue, but in a Sieear: vein. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Expansion of the Soviet Chemical Industry 
At a plenary session of the Soviet Party Central Committee held in May 1958, 


it was complained that 


. the existing level of production ad rate of EEE of the chemical industry, 
particularly ‘the synthetic materials branch, are still not satisfying the growing de- 
mands of the national economy. Plastics, synthetic rubber, artificial and synthetic 
fibers, mineral fertilizers and other chemical products a are not being produced in 
sufficient quantities.+ 


During the six years that have since passed, many new chemical plants have 
sprung up in the USSR and others expanded or converted. According to Soviet 
data, from 1959 to 1963 capital investment in the chemical industry amounted 
to 5,300,000,000 rubles, or ‘almost one-and-a-half times as much as during the 


4 


-- preceding forty years, and showed .an annual rate of increase of 27 percent, 


4 


while capital invested in the national economy as a whole during the same period 


-increased-at an annual rate of 9.6 percent. Two-thirds of the sums invested went 


into the construction of 35 new chemical plants and over 250 other production 
units, mainly shops at existing plants.? Between 1958 and 1963, the manufacture , 


-of mineral fertilizers rose to 1.9 times, of plastics and synthetic resins to 3.1 times, 


of chemical fibers to 2.3 times and of automobile tires to 1.7 times the former 
level.§ 

Nevertheless, despite the vast amounts of capital being invested, the con- 
struction of new production capacities is far behind ‘schedule. This applies 
particularly to the East Siberian, Central Volga, Volga-Vyatka, Kuzbass and 
some other economic regions in the RSFSR, the Donetsk arid Dnieper economic 
regions in the Ukraine and various krais and oblasts in Kazakhstan and Azer- 
baidzhan, where, there is a lack of.the necessary machines, materials and man- 


l power. 4 Khrushchev, for ‘example, complained a few months ago in Ufa that 


. owing to shortcomings in the organization of construction we are taking four 
to five years to build some [chemical] plants. This is too long .... I have had occasion 
to become acquainted with large foreign firms. They told me that they can deliver a 
E set of equipment, for producing mineral fertilizers for example, in two 
years . .. . If we can reduce the construction of mineral fertilizer plants by two years, 
thats, ‘build them in two years instead of four, this will mean that the problem of 
increasing the production of agricultural products will be solved more quickly.® 


\1 Pravda, May 9, 1958. 

2 “Zaochnye ekonomicheskiye kursy”? (Conespondedes Courses in Economıics),, Supplement to 
Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, May 9, 1964, p. 1. 

3 EN promysblennost, 1964, No. 1, p. ‘4, 

'4 Tid. p. 5 

5 Pranda, bogs 12, 1964. 
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In many economic regions, the building -of complex chemical enterprises, 
for example, those involving the use of high temperatures, high pressures, 
vacuums and explosive media, has been entrusted to nonspecialized building 
organizations, a practice which has even resulted in fatal accidents. For this’ 
reason, a Central Board was set up under Gosstroi which formed special building 
‘ trusts and combines in areas where large construction projects of the chemical 
industry are concentrated.® 


Since 1958, increased attention has been paid to the ee and planning 
side of the chemical industry, the number of research and planning institutes, 
including their branchés, having increased by 76. Forty-six branches of these 
institutes have been set up in the main construction areas.” At the same time, 

grave blunders are being committed by these. institutes, particularly as regards 
ie siting of new chemical plants. For example, roughly half the production of 
plastics, synthetic rubber and chemical fibers is concentrated in the central regions 
of the European USSR, where there are no resources of cheap raw’ materials, 
fuel and electric power. Examination of the plans for the construction of a 
chemical combine in Tadzhikistan showed that the questions how much of the 
combine’s production would be used in Central Asia and where it was going to 
get its electric power and certain raw materials from had been left completely 
unsolved. The same thing happened in respect to chemical combines in- Sumgait 
and Cheboksary. Moreover, many of the planned enterprises do not meet modern 

“fequirements as to technology, productivity and organization. “The level of 
_ automation and mechanization is still very low. Planning organizations are also 
failing to show sufficient drive in organizing chemical plants irito cooperatives 
for joint rational exploitation of raw materials.® , 


Production of chemical equipment in the USSR increased by 2.7 times in 
the period 1959-63. A certain improvement in research and design facilities 
has resulted in the appearance of new and highly efficient chemical machinery, 
suchas large-scale oxygen-producing units, liquid nitrogen gas scrubbers, flameless . 
combustion’ pipe stills and new types of rectifying columns. ae 


At the plenary session of the Party Central Committee held. in December 1963, 
at which a program for boosting the Soviet national economy was laid down, 
the chemical industry received particular attention. By 1970, about 42,000,000,000 
rubles is to be spent on its expansion, and output of the most important chemical 
_ products is to be increased 3—3.3 times.1° 

During this period, Soviet agriculture is to be Fonai “chemicalized.” - 
Fertilizer production is to reach 70,000,000—80,000,000 tons per year, as compared i 
with 20,000,000 tons in 1963.11 Production of nutrient yeasts, preservatives, 





8 Khimicheskaya promyshlenmost, 1964, No. 1, p. 5. 
7 Ihid; p. 4. , 

8 Thid., p. 5. 
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microelements, synthetic amino acids, vitamins and antibiotics for livestock 
breeding is to be greatly increased in the next few years, while the production of 
-~ plant pesticides is to be increased 7.5 times.1? 

Let us now examine the plans for key sectors of the chemical industry in 
greater detail. 


* 


Plastics and Synthetic Resins. By 1970, production is to be 3,500,000—4,000,000 
tons annually, or 6—7 times that in 1963. Capital investment in the period 1964—70 
is to be 7,300,000,000 rubles, which is roughly 17 percent of the total sum assigned 
for developing the entire chemical industry and for “chemicalizing” agriculture.13 
Soviet specialists have calculated that the use of plastics in the period 1964—70 
will result in the following savings: 


Estimated Savings from the Use of Plastics in 1964—70 


+ Rubles) 

Saving on Prime Cost Saving oa 
of Production Capital Investments 
» Heavy, Industry 20.0... . ccs cece cece ence enketos 800,000,000 1,200,000,000 
Light and Food Industries .............0e eee es 150,000,000 50,000,000 
Building and Production of Building Materials .. 550,000,000 450,000,000 
Other Industries 0.0.0.0... cece eee eee cece eens 300,000,000 300,000,000 
, otal Wis gee eee coke otae Rese 1,800,000,000 2,000,000,000 


ocean “Zaochnye eee kursy” (Correspondence Courses in seis, Supplement to Ehseamrcheskoya gazeta, 
May 9, 1964, p. 3. 


It -is estimated that by 1970 heavy industry will be consuming 980,000— 
1,070,000 „tons of plastics and synthetic resins, the light and food industries 
350,000—435,000 tons, the building industry 785,000—920,000 tons and other 
industries 1,455,000—1,670,000 tons.14 Eighty thousand tons will be used for 
making acetate, lavsan, orlon, caprone, nylon and vinol fiber for commercial 
and domestic use. 15 


It is hoped that the replacement of metals by plastics in Soviet industry will 
result in considerable saving, since less capital investment is required to produce 
a given quantity of plastics than to produce the amount of metal replaced by the 
plastics. At the December 1963 plenary session of the Party Central Committee, 
Khrushchev said that by 1970 about 500,000 tons of non-ferrous metals and 
3,000,000 tons of (metal) rolled products and tubing would be replaced by 
1,100,000 tons of plastics and synthetic resins in the Soviet machinebuilding and 
electrical engineering industries alone, saving 500,000,000 rubles in capital 
investment. It is also reckoned that if the Soviet cable industry can replace 400,000 
tons of lead by polyethylene and polyvinyl- chloride in 1970, 500,000,000 rubles 





12 Khimicheskaya promyshlonnost, 1964, No. 1, p. 4. 
13 “Zaochnye ekonomicheskiye kursy,” p. 3. 
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` will be saved on capital investments and 80,000,000 rubles on the prime cost of 
production. Moreover, plastics are lighter than metals and have in many cases 


better chemical, dielectric and frictional properties than conventional materials. 


. It has been found, for example, that if the electric motors of certain mining. 
. machines are insulated with polymer lacquers instead of the usual insulators , 

. they need repairing only after about two years instead of four months.1¢ : 
There‘ is, however, a great discrepancy between the plans and reality. For 
example,, production at the Nizhny Tagil Plastics Plant, considered to be the 
largest of its kind in the USSR, is virtually at a standstill because of a lack of raw 
materials, even though the RSFSR and Central Urals sovnarkhozes are well 
aware of this. I. M. ‘Barsky, head of the Central Board for the Chemical Industry 


' of the RSFSR Sovnarkhoz, has even suggested that it would not be in the ins ` 


terests of the national economy for the plant to go into production before 1965, 
while G. N. Zilberman, head of the council’s Plastics Department, said openly: 


Let them be satisfied i in Nizhny Tagil that we-have given them a modest plan. 
` After all, we could have given them a large’plan but no raw materials,1? 


_ Mechanical Rubber Goods. Roughly one-fifth of all capital-investment in the 
chemical industry in 1959-63 was used to expand the rubber industry and its 
associated branches. The production of tires, mechanical rubber goods and 
footwear now accounts for 25—30 percent of the entire gross production of the’ 
chemical industry. From 1958 to 1963, tire production rose from 14,400,000 to 
22,600,000, the production of tires for tractors and other agricultural machines 
having increased threefold. However, this is still not, sufficient to satisfy the . 
needs of Soviet transport, and by 1970 production is to have reached 44,000, 000. 
The average life of truck tires was 42,000 kilometers in 1958, but in 1964 mass. 
‘production of tires containing Soviet yoe rubbers and lasting for 100,000 
‘kilometers was started.18 
Natural cotton is also being replaced by the harder-wearing ‘synthetic fibers 
for use in tire cord. In 1962, the Chernigov. Artificial, Fiber Plant, which turns 
out caprone cord, was put into operation, and in 1963 the Balakovo Artificial 
` Fiber Combine, which turns out extremely strong viscose cord., By 1965, higb- 
quality viscose cord is to account for 65—70 percent of all tire cord, and aati 
fiber cord for 20 percent. ' 
At the same time, thé technique of tire ‘repairs has been iabe and tire 
‘repair enterprises proyided with better equipment and repair materials. 
Although Soviet tests have shown that the new tires „with an average life of 
100,000 kilométers (and even 130,000—150,000 kilometers on first class- roads), 
are just as suitable for Soviet road conditions as tires imported from Westérn ` 
Europe and America, Soviet truck tires are subjected to a good deal of abuse by 
` _ the average driver, which od in an pedeetive loss of 3,000,000 tires oe a 


is Ibid. 

17 Komsomolskaya pravda, jie 3, 1964. oa 

18 “Zaochnye ekonomicheskiye kursy,” pp. 5—6. 
I9 Kanchuk i rezina, 1964, No. 3, PP. 2—4, 
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Di and Paints. At the December 1963 session of the Party Central Gos 
mittee, it was decided to increase the production of lacquers and paints to 2,400,000 
—2,800,000 tons by 1970 in an attempt to cut down the losses to the Soviet 
national’ economy caused by corrosion. For example, the annual losses due to 
the corrosion of metal roofs amount to 350,000,000 rubles. Special attention is 
also to be devoted to producing lacquers and enamels resistant to mineral acids, 
alkaline solutions, aggressive gases and organic solvents, corrosion-resistant 


‘lacquets capable of withstanding temperatures of 300—400°C and paints and 


lacquers for preventing ships’ bottoms from becoming encrusted with marine 
organisms. The Soviet electrical engineering, radio engineering and electronics 
industries are also crying out for high-quality insulating lacquers and enamels. 
One’ of the main problems now facing the Soviet lacquer and paint industry is 
how to dispense completely with the use of edible vegetable oils by 1967—68; 
at présent it accounts for about one-third of the total industrial consumption . 


` of these oils.2° 


Wood Processing. At the December 1963 session of the Party Central Committee, 
gteat importance was attached to the chemical and chemical-mechanical proces- 
sing of wood. It was proposed.to cut down the consumption of sawn timber by 
producing more wood particle and wood fiber board, plywood and cardboard. 
By 1970, the output of cellulose is to be 11,500,000 tons, of paper 7,000,000 tons, 
of cardboard 6,000,000 tons, of plywood 3,500,000 cubic meters, of wood 
particle board 4,000,000 cubic meters ‘and of wood fiber board 400,000,000 square 
meters. This will mean that the output of wood products will have increased as 


` follows over the 1963 level: cellulose—4.2 times; paper and cardboard—3.4 times, 


and plywood and wood particle and fiber board (sawn timber equivalent) 3.9 
times.*1 The proposed intensification of exploitation of the country’s timber 
resources may be seen from the following table: ` 


Output of Wood Products in the USSR 
(Per 1,000 Cubic Meters of Extracted Wood) 


: 1960 1965 1970 
Sawn Timber .(Cubic Meters) ..’...... 244.00 254.00 243.00 
Cellulose (TOn8).......eseeeeeseeees 6.90 11.17 32.86 
Paper and Cardboard (Tons) ......... 9.79 15.15 37.14 
Plywood’ (Cubic Meters)... s.o... ` 412 5.44. 10.00 
Wood Particle Board (Cubic ea =- 0.48 3.34 11.43 
Wood Fiber Board (Square Meters) .. 210.00 450.00 1,140.00 


SOURCE: “Zaochaye ekonomicheskiye kursy” (Correspondence Courses 10 Emaom), Soppkment to Ekonsmchishaya pastia, 

Aċcording to; Soviet calculations, if the existing system of timber exploitation 
were to be preserved and the output of timber substitutes remain static, the 
production of sawn timber would have to increase by 53,500,000 cubic meters 


_ from 1965 to 1970, which would mean the felling of an ‘additional 70,000,000 





30, “Zaochnye ‘ekonomicheskiye kursy,” p. 8, 
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cubic meters of timber. The replacement of sawn timber by wood particle and 
fiber board and plywood i is to save the Soviet national sodomy over 40,000,000 
_ rubles in 1970 as compared with 1965.22 
At the same time, even Khrushchev admitted that the USSR was lagging 
far behind the West as regards the chemical processing of wood. At the December 
meeting of the Central Committee, he complained: : 
The chemical processing of wood into cellulose, paper, cardboard and pressboard 
[pita] in this country does not account for more than 7 percent of the total volume 
of wood extraction: [zagotovka lesa], whereas in the highly developed oe 
countries it accounts for 50 percent and more.*5 


Chemical Fibers. In 1958, the production of chemical (i.e., artificial “aa , Syo- 
thetic) fibers in the USSR was 166,000 tons, representing only 9 percent of all the « 
raw textiles processed in 1963, production was 308,000 tons (13.8 percent), 
while in 1965 it is to reach 444,000 tons (15.1 percent). In 1963, the Soviet textile 
industry produced 1,400,000,000 meters of silk, wool and flax fabric containing 
chemical fibers.*4 Soviet chemical fiber production: i is still, however, not enough 
to satisfy domestic requirements (in 1962, for example, synthetic fiber output 
amounted to only 27 percent of the US figure).25 By 1970, chemical fiber pro- 
duction is, to be 1,350,000 tons. According to Gosplan, Soviet raw material 
resources are sufficient to enable fabric output to reach 12,300,000,000 meters 
by 1970, which is not far short of the present US level. In 1964, the Soviet market 
is to be supplied with 2,500,000 meters of polymer-containing shirt material and 
10,000,000 meters of raincoat fabric. In 1963, 70 percent of silk fabrics contained 
synthetic materials; in 1970, the figure is to be 90 percent.3¢: 

The production of nonwoven fabrics began only comparatively recently 
in the USSR and is still very low; in 1963, for example, these fabrics accounted 
for only 0.7-percent of all textiles in the USSR as compared with 4 percent in 

the USA.?? 

i Artificial Leather and Synthetic Films. The Soviet artificial leather-producing 
industry is capable of producing about 190,000 tons of shoe-sole material, over 
50,000 tons of shoe-lining material and 70,000,000 square meters of soft artificial 
leathers for vatious purposes a year. From 1964 to 1970, it is planned to increase 
the output of artificial leather more than twofold and that of synthetic (e.g., 
polymer) films elevenfold; in 1970, seventy percent of all Soviet footwear will ~ 
be made from synthetic materials. From 1964 to 1970, the introduction of artificial 
leather and synthetic films is to save 1,500,000,000 rubles; during. this period, 
twenty new plants and eombines will be built and roughly ime same number 
converted, #8 

* Ibid., p. 10. 

23 Ibid, 

%4 Thid, p. 11. 

i 35 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1963, No. 12, p. 5. ` 

28 “Zeochnye ekonomicheskiye kursy,” p. 12. 

27 Ibid., p. 13. 

28 Thid., p. 14. 
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Synthetic Fats and Alcohols. 'The Central Committee decided to stop the use 
of edible fats for technical purposes entirely in 1967—68 and replace them by 
synthetic fats, thereby saving roughly 1,130,000 rubles during the two years. 
To put this plan into effect, synthetic fat production will have to be trebled, at 


‘a cost of 470,000,000 rubles. ?° 


va 


It is also planned to stop using edible raw ‘materials, such as potatoes, grain 
and molasses, for producing industrial alcohols in 1967—68. Already in 1963 
about 80,000,000 decaliters of ethyl alcohol were produced from nonedible raw 
materials, an amount which would have otherwise required about 2,500,000 tons 
of grain, and butyl alcohol is now being produced from petroleum products.%° 


‘ok 


In the USSR, the chemical industry has not been developed sufficiently to 
have the same kind of revolutionary effect on the economy as it has had in the 
West. Expansion of the Soviet chemical industry is being hampered by the long 
delays in getting new chemical enterprises into full production. Of the 128 
production units put into operation during 1962 and the first half of 1963, for 
example, less than half are working at their full planned capacity.31 One of the 
reasons for this is the failure to provide -qualified specialists for the new plants. 


‘Thus, A. T. Shmarev, chairman of the Central Volga Sovnarkhoz, asked Khru- 


ot 


shchev, in Ufa on a visit, for permission to set up special trusts which would be 
responsible for getting new production units working at full capacity, since 
several workshops were idle because of a lack of specialists. Y. G. Sorkin, head 
of the “Bashneftekhimzavody” (Bashkirian Petrochemical Plants) association, 
also complained to Khrushchev on the same occasion that his association was 
allotted a mere 120,000 rubles for spate parts, a tenth of the sum required.3? 
Further obstacles are a shortage of equipment and raw materials and, above all, 
the conservatism of the Soviet planners, who still do not sufficiently appteciate 
the necessity for expanding new branches of the chemical industry. It is indeed 
significant that the USSR has had to ask for Western aid (Great Britain, for 
example, is to provide the USSR with an entire terylene factory)5* in expanding 
her chemical industry. 
G. A. Voedensky 


38 Thid., p. 15. 

30 Thid., p. 16. 

ar Voprasy ekonomiki, 1963, No. 12, p. 6. 

33 Prasda, August 12, 1964. 

33 Syddenisehe. Cone Munich, September 9, 1964. 
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Foreign Affairs > 
Japan and the Sino-Soviet Conflict a 


The following 1s a slightly abridged English version of an article originally published 
in the June issue of the magazine The World ang, Parliament, published by the Ozal 
Yukio Commemorative Foundation. 


In late March and early April of this year, the Chinese : attack and Soviet coun-" 
terattack plunged the ever deteriorating relations between Moscow and Peking 
into a new phase of feud. The Chinese Party leaders bitterly criticized the Soviets 
in a joint editorial of Jen Min Jib Pao and Hung Chi, “Proletarian Revolution and 
Khrushchev’s Revisionism,”’! and the Soviet leaders retorted through Suslov’s 


_». report delivered to the Central Committee and the resolution adopted at this 


meeting as well as the related editorial published in Pravda.? Since then, both sides 
have continued to exchange abuse; whether the feud will develop into a definite 
rupture cannot, of course, at present be said, but there is a stong impression = 

_ the time for their final showdown i is not far away. 


* 

The dispute started with the theses adopted at the Twentieth Soviet Party Con- - 

gress and. Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization. In 1958—59, differences arose over the 

“Great Leap Forward,” the People’ s‘Communes, and ways and means of achieving 

socialist economic construction. Further differences were to be felt in the sphere 

of foreign policy, such as Khrushchev’ s. visit to the United States and the Sino- 
Indian border dispute. 


. - Thanks to the self-restraint shown by both sides, these dies were not 
‘made public, and it was not until Lenin’s anniversary in April 1960 that the dispute 
became open. The full withdrawal of Soviet experts and technicians from China in > 
the summer of that year aroused the indignation of the Chinese, who were going 
through an unprecedented economic ctisis, and the conflict spread from the ideo- 
logical sphere to that of national interests. The Moscow meeting of eighty-one | 
Communist parties ia that fall saw a heated polemic between the two sides and the ` 
-meeting itself was more than once on the verge of collapse, but as a result of a 
compromise effected through the good offices, oe other gospe the Moscow 
Statement was issued. 

Controversy broke out again with Khrushchev’s public EN of the. 
Albanian Party leaders at the Twenty-First Soviet Party Congress in the fall of 1961, 
and | grew more acute after the Cuban crisis and the Chinese armed invasion of 
Indian territory in the fall of 1962. Since then, it has fa tae into a competition, 
for international leadership. 





1 Jen Min Jib, Pao and Hung Chi, Peking, March 31, 1964, 
2 Pravda, April 3, 1964. 
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After various turns and twists of policy, representatives of both parties met in 
‘ Moscow in July 1963, but the Chinese letter of June 14 and the Soviet open letter: 
of July 14, both indulging in bitter recrimination, and also the successful negotia- 
` tions ‘between the United States, Britain and the USSR on the-partial nuclear test ' 
bari treaty doomed the meeting to failure. This led to a full-scale confrontation 
` between both parties and governments. Pel.ing Jaunched a violent attack against 
Moscow in a.seties of joint editorials published in Jen Min Jih Pao and Hung Chi 
during the last four months of the year, while Moscow, in September and October, 
called for a world meeting in an attempt to expel thé Chinese from the interna- 
‘ tional Communist movement. This attempt, ‘however, was opposed by the leaders 
of a number of Communist parties, including those of Poland and Italy, who 
. feared a definite split and consequent confusion within the movement. 


Having apparently changed his mind; Khrushchev appealed to the Chinese 
- on October 25 to, call a halt to open polemics, and sent a secret letter to Peking 
proposing an easing of tension at the end of November. This appeal, however, 
was ignored’ by Peking, and the seventh editorial. in the series, “The Soviet 
Leaders are the Greatest Separationists,”? was unusually vehement in its attack 
' ọn Khrushchev. This apparently prompted the: Soviet leaders to abandon their 
 pladatory attitude, and the Central Committee in aii decided to 
unleash a bitter counterattack, é 


* , -Oncemore, some Party leaders, including those of Poland, Italy and Rumania, 
' appeared to hold thè Soviets back, and Moscow made a last attempt to settle 
. the dispute. On March 7, Moscow sent another secret letter, proposing a meeting 
"between the Chinese and Soviet Communist Patties in May and a world Com- 
munist conference in the fall of this year, This proposal too was rejected by 
Peking, which, moredver, proclaimed its intention of having a showdown with 
‘ Khrushchev through the eighth editorial in the series, “Liquidate Khrushchev’s 
Revisionism and Throw it into the Trashcan of History.”4 This provoked a 
counterdenunciation from the indignant Soviet.leaders on April 3. ` 


ok 
If indeed 'there is to be a showdown in the near future, it is very difficult to 


` envisage how and when it will be staged. The Chinese article of March 31 makes 
it clear that Peking is determined to go on attacking to the very last, whereas 


- Moscow appears to be in the process of consolidating its foothold for an all-out 


~ counterattack. Its latest appeal was still urging the need for all Communists to 
‘unite against the Chinese leaders, who were bent on disrupting the unity of the 
international Communist movement. In response to this appeal, a large number 
of Communist parties, including those of Hungary, ‘Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
. Eastern Germany, France and Poland, made it clear that they were on the Soviet 
side, while those of Poland, Rumania’ and Italy still hope to halt the final show- 





3 Jen ‘Min Jib Pao and Hung Chi, February 4, 1964. 
* ‘ Thid, March 31, 1964, 
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down. At the same time, those supporting the Soviet side in principle are hesitant 
about obeying the Soviet baton blindly at such a juncture, when the world ` 
Communist movement is about to plunge into open disunity. -This was proved 
at two tecent meetings of Communist organizations, the congress of the Inter- 
national Association of Democratic Lawyers in early April and ‘the executive ` 
committee meeting of the International Organization of Journalists at the end 
of April, where voting results showed a bare majority in Javor of the USSR over 
Communist China. 


Under these circumstances, if Moscow were to ail for a world Communist 


‘meeting, it is doubtful how many parties would respond. Its failure might mean 


a loss of prestige for the Soviet Party; and if Moscow were forcibly to convene a 
conference excluding the Chinese faction, Peking would probably hold a separate 
meeting with Albania, the pro-Chinese parties in Asia, including that of Japan, 
and splinter parties in various continents. This would mean the collapse of the 
international Communist movement as such and bring further confusion into 
the Communist world. Consequently, despite the fact that the Soviet leaders are 


` hastening to consolidate their own bloc; it is hardly conceivable at present that ' 
they will be able to take decisive steps for a showdown with Peking in the. ~ 


foreseeable’ future. For the time being, an intensification of maneuvers, both 
overt and covert, by Moscow and Pelang for the consolidation of each foothold 
may be expected. 


* 


Can it be said that the recent aggravation of the Moscow-Peking conflict © 
is a favorable development for Japan? Generally speaking, opinion in Western 
Europe and America tends to regard the conflict as a favorable factor in the 
East-West cold war. In Japan, too, under the influence of such opinion, there . 
is a tendency to lodk upon the conflict optimistically. 

As a generalization, such a view may hold good, but not- insofar as’ Japan’s 
international situation differs from that of almost all other countries. She is an 
advanced industrial nation in Asia, far removed from her industrial allies and in 
immediate proximity to Communist China and the Soviet Union. For this reason, 
the Sino-Soviet conflict has a much more direct impact on Japan. 


Another point that must not be forgotten is that the USSR and Communist 
China are both Communist superpowers, each of them aiming at the Communi- 
zation of the world. Those who stress the clash of national interest, which is 
only one aspect of the conflict, are apt to forget that this conflict originated in 
a struggle for supreme leadership of the Communist world, a struggle inherent 
in Communism. Once a difference occurs among Communists, a life-and-death 
struggle for power follows inevitably. There is no need to stress that the Sino- 
Soviet conflict is also partly caused by the different stages of development, both 
socially and economically, and ‘the different international circumstances in which 
each of the two countries is placed. If the conflict, however, had been no more 
than a clash of national interests, there might have been room for some sort of 
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compromise. As it is, the emergence of the present acute struggle can only be 
ascribed to the true nature of any power struggle between Communist countries. 
Neither Moscow nor Peking, therefore, no matter how’ bitterly they may oppose 
one another, can afford to discard its own form ’of Communism, and since the 
ultimate aim of each is to, Communize the world, Japan’s excellent industrial and 
technological facilities and labor resources are the biggest prize that either of 
them can covet in Asia. 


Thus, it is evident that the Sino-Soviet conflict seriously concerns the future 
of freedom and democracy in Japan. When examining this problem, the following 
three points must be carefully considered. First, a disclosure of Communist 
` weakness in the form of a growing feud between the Soviets and the Chinese 
will imperceptibly encourage Western nations to feel at ease with Communism, 
undermine the unity of the Free World and in the long run lead to serious disa- 
gteements among the free natidns which both Moscow and Peking will try to 
turn to their own advantage. France’s recent policy and her attitude of “Going 
my way?” are a case in point. To exploit “contradictions among the imperialists” 
is.one of the Communists’ basic tactics, and it is utterly unreasonable to say that 
divisions in our own camp are of no importance because the opposed camp has 
also become divided. Since the menace of Communist dictatorship still exists, 
the Free World, including Japan, must maintain its unity until this menace has 
been eliminated. This should be especially borne in mind when the revision of 
_ the United States—Japan security treaty falls due in six years’ time. 

Second, an inevitable result of the growing Sino-Soviet feud is an intensi- 
fication of the two countries’ efforts to increase, in competition with one another, 
the areas under their influence and control, and this competition is becoming 
ever keener. In the recent past it has been intensified in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, and the Chinese advance in.Southeast Asia is particularly remarkable. 


We in Japan must not remain indifferent to the fact that such competitive 
intrusion has now begun to make itself felt here too. Japan today is a goal that 
both Moscow and Peking are struggling for. The Japanese Communist Party 
- has already been won over to the Chinese side, but the Soviets are not prepared 
. to leave it alone. Even the Japanese Socialist Party and the General Council of 
‘Trade Unions appear to have become objects of competition between the two 
_ Communist powers. The desperate efforts of Mikoyan and Nan Han-chen,: who 
recently visited Japan one after the other, to gain access to political and business 

circles dre undoubtedly connected with the Sino-Soviet rivalry. 


Third, we are faced with “two Communisms.” Being engrossed in the 
_ intensification of the feud, we are apt to overlook the Communist character of 
both China and the Soviet Union. The exchange of arguments between them, 
however, has fully disclosed the respective characters of the two Communist 
regimes. ‘What has attracted our attention most is the violent revolution advocated 
_ by the Chinese. Nevertheless, some politicians and businessmen in Japan, deceived 
by shrewd Chinese tactics of playing sometimes tough, sometimes soft, are 
sympathetic to Chinese nationalism, and thereby show the extent to which they 
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fail to appreciate the true nature of the situation. Likewise the Soviets, though 
pursuing a course different from that of the Chinese, never lose their Communist 
character. One might even say that their broadminded approach requires ‘much 


greater vigilance. In any case, we all continue to be confronted in future by C l 


“two Communisms.” 

This is the point that should je kept i in mind, even when Japan assumes a 
“forward-looking posture” in her, relations with the USSR or Communist China 
in an attempt to face world, realities, and we shall not succeed in pursùing a 
correct course vis-d-vis the Communist powers until we have grasped its signifi- 
cance. Those who call such an attitude “Red-phobia” are themselves the ones who 


- “lead TAS foreign policy astray. 
í Elio Kobtani 
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Ti REVIEWS 
“The Periodical Press 


: The ieee of the fads ‘of the Communist International, or rather, 
of the publication, in September 1864, of the Communist Manifesto, which later 
became the foundation of the international Communist movement, coincided 
with two developments of the first iniportance~a particular exacerbation of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute and a sharp conflict within the Soviet Communist Party 
which ended in the removal of Khrushchev. In connection with this last event, 
it should be borne in mind that it had no precedent in the history of the Soviet 
Communist Party: as a rule, such internal struggles had ended in the victory of 
the man who was the Party leader at the time. Judging by the fact that since 
. his removal his name has been consigned to oblivion and that persons intimately 
connected with him have already been removed, it would indeed seem that, the 
' official explanation notwithstanding, his withdrawal from the political scene 
was not the result of an Amicable ci but of a serious conflict within the 
Party. ` 

The fall of Khrushchev found no comment whatever in the Soviet press, 
neither were there any discussions preceding it or even any hint of disagreement. 
` Nevertheless, a study of the leading Party press would suggest that this “palace 
revolution” was not confined in time to a period of two or three days. 


The fourteenth number of Kommunist was put into the printer’s hands on 
September 30, roughly two weeks before Khrushchev’s removal—at the very 
time, that is' to say, when preparations were in progress for the Party Central 

‘Committee meeting that was due, clearly on Khrushchev’s initiative, to take 
place in November. It is extremely probable that at this plenary session the head . 
of the Party and government intended to introduce further measures for curing 

‘the country’s agricultural problems. The “theses” of Khrushchev’s report to the 

- Committee were not published; the haste with which Khrushchev was removed 

suggests, however, that a considerable number of Central Committee members 

did not approve of them and that they were one of the reasons for his overthrow. 

A certain amount of political inconsistency seems to be present in the issue 
of Kommunist just mentioned, particularly in the leading article, “The Study of 

Revolutionary Theory and the Building of Communism.” The list.of principles 

' given as being of theoretical and practical importance contains the following 

incompatible examples: 


_ ‘The struggle for the unity of the Comain: movement on [the basis of] the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism, ànd the solidarity of thè world socialist system; 
_—and: aan l ` 

The need for a decisive unmasking of the personality cult in the ideology 
and practice of the Chinese leaders (Kommunist, 1964, No. 14, page 3). 
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The presence of these two conflicting principles is of great importance in view ` 
of the fact that the exacerbation of Sino-Soviet Party relations is closely linked 
with the name of Khrushchev. The journal’s editors would seem herte to have 
been prompted by two different motives: a desire to prevent a schism and a 
refusal to compromise. The latter motive may also be detected in the presentation 
given of the decisions of the T'wenty-Second Party Congress and the ensuing 
campaign against the Stalin cult: 


During this period [viz., since the Twenty-Second Party Congress], the... 
Party enriched itself’with new experience in economic construction [and] the 
Communist education of the masses, experience in the fight against bourgeois 
ideology and imperialist policy, against neo-Trotskyite views among the Chinese 
schismatics (page 4). 


A whole section of this issue of the journal, headed “In the Forefront of the. 
Struggle for Prosperity,” is given over to the “innovators” ‘of agricultural 
production, which is a direct reflection of the preparations for the November 

. meeting of-the Central Committee. At the same time, it is symptomatic that in 
the leading article already mentioned Khrushchev’s name occurs only once, in 
connection with a very insignificant quotation. This is in contrast to earlier 
numbers of the satne journal, in which Khrushchev’s ‘utterances had occupied 
a conspicuous place. A leading article in issue No. 13, for example, called “The 
Leninist Policy of Peaceful Coexistence and the Class Struggle,” contained six 
quotations from Khrushchev, on which the entire article was based. 


The tenth issué of Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, which was handed over i the 
printers ten days earlier than the fourteenth number of Kommunist, contains a 
leading article, “UNO and the World’s Destiny,” which is likewise based on 
things said by Khrushchev and on a glorification of him as a worker for peace: 

A clear manifestation of this is the peaceful initiative of the.Soviet government 
in proposing the conclusion of an international agreement on the-abstention of 
states from the use of force to decide territorial disputes and questions of frontiers. 
This proposal was set forth exhaustively in the message of Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR N. S. Khrushchev of December 31, 1963 to the heads 
of states (governments) of the countries of the world (Mezbdimarodnaya abizn, 1964, 
No. 10, page 3).- ` 
The same issue contains an atticle by Academician V. M. Khvostov, “The 

Chinese ‘Itemized Account’ and the Truth of History,” which begins by men- 
tioning this message of Khrushchev’s and goes on to deal severely with the 
claims of the Chinese leaders to certain territories of the USSR in Central Asia 
and the Far East. The Chinese Communists and Mao ‘T'se-tung in particular are 
attacked in a forthtight manner: 

Their [the Chinese Communist leaders’], polttical line now is just as far from 
genuine concern for the inferests not only of the socialist commonwealth but also 
of the Chinese people itself, as the sky is from the earth. As for the attitude of the 
Soviet government ın this matter, it was expressed with extreme clarity by N. S. 
Khrushchev in’a talk with a : Japanese parliamentary delegation on September 15, 
1964 (page 27). 
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Some me of the existence of two points of view—that of Khrushchev and 

` that.of a certain section of the Central Committee—may be derived from an 
atticlé by Y. Karyakin, “An Episode i in the Battle of Ideas,” originally published 
in World. Marxist Review [Problems of Peace and Socialism] and reprinted in Novy 
mir. Its subject, the dispute that-arose over the Solzhenitsyn story 4 Day in, 
the Life of Ivan Denisovich, is not a new one, and at first glance might seem to be 
little connected with the recent political , events. Before examining the story, 
however, the author of the article says: ; 


Two facts account for the liveliness of the debate evoked by A. I. Solzhenitsyn’ s 
book ...as an episode in thé world battle of ideas. First, the offensive mounted 
by the leaders of the Chinese Communist Party against the world Communist 
movement (primarily against the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), and their 
recourse today to “arguments” which yesterday were the’ monopoly of the anti- 
Communists. Second, Solzhenitsyn’s trenchant exposure of some of the: more 
extreme manifestations of what has come to be known as the “personality cult” 
Wold Marxist Review, 1964, No. 9, page 73). 


The very fact of publishing an article about a literary dispute in an inter- 
` national Patry journal is in itself unusual. There can be little doubt that the object 
was to clarify a disputed question which extends beyond the limits of literature.. 


Referring to the reactions of non-Communist critics to the story, the author 
says: 
The’ anti-Communist press claims that the novel ıs an exercise in gloom, that 
. patient resignation is in the nature of the Russian people, that there 1s nothing 
Soviet about Ivan Denisovich Shukhov, tha: the concentration camp is the embodi- 
ment of Communism (ibid.)., 3 


i It appears, however, that not oe non-Communists are mistaken in their 

judgments: 

But there are others calling themselves “Communists” who say: “This book 
was written metely to please those who advocate the abolition of the consequences 
of the personality cult and vilify ‘socialist society and the Party leadership.” For 
them, it is “decadent,” “counterrevolutionary piece of writing” which “denounces 
Soviet power as such.” Seeing a link between the book and the policy of the Com- 
munist Party of the'Soviet Union, the line charted by'the Twentieth Congress (and 
on this score they are right), they attack the- book, the policy and Khrushchev 
petsonally for giving his approval to works which allegedly “ ‘spread the poison of 
bourgeois ideology” (pages 73-74). 


: The writer of the article sticks up for the story and defends not only its 
author, Solzhenitsyn, but also Khrushchev, who permitted its publication. The 
anti-Communists’ view of the book as a “triumph of literature over politics” is 
he says, refuted by, among other things, the reaction to it of the Central Com- 
_ mittee and Khrushchev, who said that “it is written truthfully, from Party 

positions” (page 73). 
_ © Temporarily abandoning literary for ane political considerations in a sec- 
tion entitled “The Revolution Criticizes Itself in Order to Know Itself,” Karyakin 
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sets forth the Marxist viewpoint on the personality cult and the Twentieth Party 
Congress, thereby implying that Khrushchev is a Marxist, and says: 


Marxism seeks to ease the birthpangs of the new society. And never has so 
much been done in this respect as in the past ten years. Yet the Maoist spokesmen 
of regimented Communism persist in arguing that “the worse, the better” (page 78). 


Thus, the dispute turns into a Party-political polemic, with but thinly veiled 
references to the opposition between Khrushchev and Mao. Although this is 
fairly clear throughout the article; it should be added, however, that the original 
dispute which is the subject of Katyakin’s article took place in the columns of the - 
Soviet press and, without doubt, the editors of those press organs which published 
unfavorable reviews of Solzhenitsyn’s story enjoyed support in high places; from 
this it is clear that those guilty of “spreading the poison of bourgeois ideology” 
also had their tepresentatives in the Soviet Communist Hany: including some 

who occupied important positions there. 


So far, the periodical press would seem not to have’ deviated substantially , 
from the essential points of the Party’s foreign and domestic, policy as pursued 
‘before Khrushchev’s overthrow. The fifteenth issue of Kommunist went to press 
‘on October 26, by which time the new leaders had already consolidated their 
position. In its leading, article, “We Are Following the October Road,” there is, 
of course, no mention of Khrushchev, but the principle of coexistence is retained 
and emphasis is laid upon the need for intensifying agricultural output, albeit 
without referring to the questions of specialization or agricultural management, 
which Khrushchev had intended to deal with at the November meeting of the 
Central Committee. The article calls for unremitting effort in the elimination of 
the Stalin cult and concludes’ with an a ‘of concern for the people’s 
welfare. 


It is worth noting that the article contains no stacks on the Chinese Com- 
munists, but instead stresses the importance of unity among the Communist 
parties and Communist-ruled countries: 


In our day, the cause of peace and social progress depends in ever-growing ' 
measure upon the growing solidarity of all anti-imperialist forces, in particular 
upon the unity of the socialist countries’ [and] the world Communist movement 
(Kommunist, 1964, No. 15, page 6). 


In this pre-festivity article, none of the new, leaders is mentioned by name, 
all arguments being built up on quotations from Lenin and emphasis being laid 
on the tole of the Party: 


The ‘period of the large-scale construction of Communism in our country is 
characterized by the continued enhancement of the role and importance of the 
Communist Party as the leading and guiding force of Soviet society. The respon- 
sibility of its organizations, of all Communists, for the successful execution of tasks 
connected with economic and cultural construction is growing. Our task consists | 
in increasing still further the role of Party organizations in the life of Soviet society, 
in all our creative work (page 7). 
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The:strengthening of the‘Party’s ‘oie is the main point in the entire propa- 
ganda campaign waged since Khrushchev’s removal. Two days after the an- 


nouncement of the new leadership, i.e., on October 17, a leading article in Pravda 
declared: 


The strengthening of the Party leadership on all sectors of the country’s economy 
and culture is the basis for the success of our great undertaking. 


At the public meeting held in honor of the spacemen, Brezhnev said: 


We shall go ahead, enhancing the ee ena of the Party and its leading and 
organizing role in the ‘life of society . . . (Pravda, October 20, 1964). 


It is clear that such an approach is, at least ostensibly, opposed to the cult 
of the individual. In the article here referred to, it is possible to divine a condem- 
nation of the Khrushchev cult of the last few years, for it contains but thinly 
veiled references to some personal characteristics of the recent head of Party and 
government: 

The party of Lenin is an enemy of subjectivism and J/aisser faire in Communist 
construction, of hare-brained schemes [prozheAterstva], contempt for the real con- 
ditions of actuality, Manilov-like empty talk... . Our party has nothing in common 
with premature conclusions and hasty, unrealistic decisions and actions, bragging 
and idle talk, an enthusiasm for administering things and a reluctance to take 


account of what science and practical experience already have to offer (Kommunist, 
1964, No. 15, page 7). 


A good half, at least, of these weaknesses were indeed characteristic of 
Khrushchev: one, need only think of the Seven-Year Plan, which proved un- 
realistic. 


In the section “Economic Theory and Practice,” the same issue contains an 
article by B. Sukharevsky, “Economic Stimulation of Enterprises, ” which deals 
with demands for an improvement of the country’s economic system and which 
also reflects the struggle preceding Khrushchev’s fall. The author begins by 
pointing out that the conditions necessary for improving the system of incentives 
in industrial production are already in existence. He says: 


. -1n stimulating production, two aspects must be distinguished: the stimulating 

. of enterprises...on the basis of exploiting such economic categories as price, 

profit, credit, etc.; [and] securing the material interestedness of the workers on the 
basis of effective remuneration of their labor (page 28). 


The author remarks that it is only socialism that provides an opportunity 
of combining these two aspects. In his opinion, however, too little use has hitherto 
been made of this “advantage of socialism.” He goes on to criticize the criterion 
employed: for assessing the work of enterprises: 


At the present time, there exists here only one criterjon—the plan, its fulfillment 
and overfulfillment. ‘It is perfectly natural that the role of the plan in society’s 
assessment of the results of the activity of an enterprise... must be different from 
that [employed] in assessing the work of the individual worker (page 29). 
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Reviewing the position in oe Soviet coonomy-over a number of yeri the 
author concludes: ' : . > 


The plan, as the oily criterion for society’s assessment of the results of produc- 
tion, however well it may have been put together, has another weakness. We need 
such plans as would help to the greatest possible degree to throw existing reserves ` 
into production (page 30). , 


This may be understood as an admission of the unrealistic nature of Soviet 
planning, which fails to take full account of all the possibilities at the disposal 
of individual enterprises, resulting -in unexploited “reserves” of manpower, 
material and equipment. If these reserves could be made use of, many an unprofi- 
table enterprise in the USSR could be made to show a profit, but only too often 
state plans stand in the way, What individual enteeprises need, therefore, is greater 
freedom to act on their own initiative: 


Oae of the most important’ conditions for stimulating production is that the 
limits of the economic independence of enterprises be defined on an economic 
basis. Everything indicates that we should secure an increase of this independence, 
within the framework of a single economic plan (page 32). 


The author adds that these limits should: not be fixed arbitrarily, but on the 
basis of a sober assessment of the enterprise’s economic position. 

In general, this issue of Kommunist is largely devoted to: economic questions, 
despite the fact that it was’ published shortly before the festivities connected’ 
with the anniversary of the October Revolution. Quotations are exclusively from 
the works of Lenin, and there is no mention of any of the country’s present 
leaders. Despite the ordinariness of the content, of the journals here reviewed, 
they do, perhaps, contain some hints of the background ta the coup of October 
13—15 and reflect some of the modifications introduced by the new leaders. 


A. Gayev 


Publications of the Institute for 


the Study of the USSR: 


PROBLÈMES SOVIÉTIQUES, No. 7, 
“1964, 128 pp. (In French.) 


` This issue is devoted to Soviet literature of the 
last decade, both in general and individual works 
which have attracted attention by their form, 
their content, or deviations from the ~usual 
standards of “socialist realism.” 

The literary works that are characteristic of 
this period are passed in review by A. Gayev in 


“Soviet Literature of the First Post-Stalin Dec- : 


ade.” In “The Theme of Repression in Literature 
and Solzhenitsyn’s Short Story,” Mme A. Ana- 
toleva-Poplujko discusses Solzhenitsyn’s- now 
celebrated story 4 Day in the Life of Ivan Deniso- 
vich. Her approach is partly sociological—in that 
she compares life in Soviet concentration camps 
with that of convicts in pre-Revolutionary Rus- 
sia, particularly as described by Dostoyevsky in 
his House of the Dead—and partly psychdélogical—in 


that she points out the psychological features. 


that many of Solzhenitsyn’s characters have in 


common with Dostoyevseky’s heroes in Crime -, 


and Punishment, The Idiot and The Brothers Kara- 
MALOV, 

After L. Rzhevsky’s “Soviet Literature and 
Soviet Reality” and Rufus Mathewson’s “Some 
Reflections on Russian and Western Prose,” 
which have already been published in English 
(the former under the title “Literature and Life”) 
in Stxdies on the Soret Union, Vera Aleksandrova, 
ta “The Destiny of the Postwar Novel,” examines 
, the problem of the novel as such, its aims and its 
form in general, as discussed last August atthe 
congress of the European Writers’ Association 
in Leningrad. The author describes how it 
transpired at this congress that most Soviet 
| writers have little or no understanding for prob- 
lems-of form as they are conceived ın the West. 
Despite attempts by certain “cosmopolitan” 
Soviet writers such as Ehrenburg and Tvardovsky 
to effect an understanding, there was little genuine 
exchange of views between the representatives of 
East and West. 


In his essay “For a Pasternakian Aesthetic,” 
Guy de Mallac discusses the secret of the spell 
cast by Pasternak on two or three generations of 


readers, observing that the roots of Pasternak’s - 


aesthetic extend. in part to the theories of the 
Kantians and Neo-Kantians, as advanced in 
Marburg, and in part to the ideas of Bergson. 
Rejecting the critical-psychological realism of 

nineteenth-century Russian literature, Pasternak 


first joined the Russian futurists, later developing 


„an aesthetic system of his own which might be 


described as “dynamic intuitive” realism. 

The issue closes with a review by I. Taskin 
of the first issue of a new periodical, Sibirsky 
geografichesky sbornik, published by the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR (Moscow, 1962). 


* 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 16, 1964, 120 pp. 
dn German.) 

The first article in this issue, “The Leninist 
Principle of Peaceful Coexistence,” by Herman 
Akhminoy, shows that the idea of peaceful 
coexistence, generally supposed to be a product 


` “of Khrushchev’s ideological arsenal, was familiar 


to Lenin, in another form and under another 
name, and used by him as a tactical weapon. After 
Rusgsia’s defeat in World War I, Lenin had no 
alternative but, in opposition to others in the 
Central Committee, to recommend the policy of 
coexistence as a respite to save Communism. 
History has proved Lenin’s theory and practice 
to be correct: during the next few decades, Com- 
munism made unprecedented headway thanks to 
this cautious policy of compromise, The author 
shows by means of dumerous quotations that 
Lenin 1s to be, regarded as the originator of the 
theory of peaceful coexistence. 

In “Pragmatism in the Soviet Union” as 
Reflected in the German Press,” Niels Sewig, on 
the basis of numerous quotations from the more 
responsible German press of the later twenties, 
comes to the paradoxical conclusion that German - 
newspapers of European standing such as the 
Frankfurter Zesting and the Munchner Neueste 


. Nachrichten regarded Stalin, during the first years 


of his rule—which was subsequently to be con- 
sidered the very, embodiment of tyranny—as a 
representative of the liberal trend in Communism. 
The author points out the striking parallel be- 
tween this view of Stalin and that of Khrushchev 
in the West German press of today. 

The next two articles- Anthony Adamovich’s 
“Current Trends in Non-Russian Soviet Litera- 
ture,” a paper prepared for the Institute Sympo- 
sium on “Soviet Literature in the Sixties” held at 
Bad Wiessee in September 1963, and Guy de 
Mallac’s “For a Pasternakian Aesthetic”—were 
originally published in Studses on the Soviet Union 


“(New Series), Vol. OI, No. 2, and Problèmes 


soviétiques, No. 7, respectively. 
The -issue further contains reviews of the 


‘Soviet Russian-language publication The Theory of 
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State and Law: Principles of the Marxist-Leninist 
Doctrine of State and Law (by T. Davletshin) and 


Herman Achminow’s Die Totengraber des Kommit- 


nismus (by W. Armbruster) and closes with a 
Chronicle of Institute Activities, 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
(New Series), Vol. TI, No. 4, 1964, 216 pp. 


This issue rep:csents an “outgrowth” of the 
international symposium on Soviet agriculture 
held at the Institute in February 1964 under the 
title, “Soviet Agriculture, 1953-63: The ‘Great 
Decade’?”” 

‘The contents are as follows: _ 

Section I (“Administration and the Peasant”): 
“Some Thoughts on Soviet Agricultural Adminis- 
tration,” by Alec Nove (with commentaries by 
‘William B. Ballis and Boris Wjunow); “The 
Kolkhoz and the Kolkhoz Worker in Soviet 
_ Literature,” by A. G. Gayev (commentary by 
Boris Wyjunow). 

Section JI (“Regional Peculiarities’”): “The 
Virgin Land Territory: . Plans, Performance, 
Prospects,” by Carl Zoerb (commentary by Keith 
E. Bush); “Soviet Agriculture and Agricultural 
Policy,” by Karl Eugen Wadekin {commentary 
by Fred E. Dohrs), 

Section IN (“Economic Advances”): “Output 
and Utilization of Foodstuffs in the Soviet Union,” 
by Werner Klatt (commentaries by Jerzy F. Karcz 
and Luba O. Richter); ‘Peasant Incomes,” by 
Henry Wronsky (commentaries by S. S. Kabysh 
and Werner Klatt). i 

Section IV (“Epilogue”): “Summary Re- 
marks,” by Alec Nove and Hans Raupach; “The 
Politics of Soviet Agriculture,” by Roy D. Laird. 

Section V (Appendices): “The Pig Gap,” by 
Carl Zoerb; “The Permanent Crisis in Soviet 
Agriculture,” by S. S. Kabysh; “The Soviet 
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Chemical Fertilizer Industry,” by George Vve- 
densky; “Soviet Efforts to Introduce Intensive 
Farming,” by N. Novak-Decker. 


* 
DERGI, No. 37, 1964, 80 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issuc coritains the following articles: “The 
Communist Program for Denationalizing the 
Nationalities of the USSR,” by’ Prof. Abdur- 
rahman Kunta (A. Avtorkhanov), which was one 
of the papers read at the Institute’s annual con- 
ference of July 1964; “Azerbaidzhan and Russia,” 
by Mehmet Sadik Aran; “The Celebration of a 
Black Invasion as a National Holiday,” by 
Süleyman Tekiner; “The Development of Azer- 
baidzhani Music,” by Bayram Riza; and “A, K. 
Borovkov and Scientific Creativity,” by Ramazan 
Karga. There is a brief report of the Institute’s 
Sixteenth Annual Conference, obituaries of Prof. 
Glovinsky and Ramazan Traho, a review by Dr. 
Edige Kirimal of the Sovict Russian-language 
publication History of the Heroic City of Sebastopol, 
1917—57, and a Chronicle of Events. 


* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIÉ- 
TICA, No. 11, 1964, 80 pp. (In Spanish.) 

This issue contains the following articles: 
“Lenin’s Doctrine of Dictatorship,” by A. Av- 
torkhanov, “Tractıve Power for Field Work in 
Soviet Agriculture,” by Aleksander Kutt, and 
“The Role of the Socialist Revolutionaries in 
1917,” by M. Vishnyak, all taken from Studies of 
the Soviet Union; and “The Prospects for the 
Division of Labor,” by Herman Akhminov, “The 
State of Agriculture in the Comecon Countries,” 
by Stefan C. Stolte, and “The [1962] Revision of 
the Official History of the Soviet Communist 
Party,” by P. Fedenko, all a published 
in the Bulletm. 


1 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


October 1964- 


East German governmental delegation headed, 


by Chairman of East German Council of 
Ministers Willi Stoph arrives in Moscow for 
opening of exhibition “Fifteen Years of the 
GDR.” 

Announcement that electrification of 'Mos- 

cow-Svetdlovsk railroad line has been com- 
pleted. 
. First Deputy Chairman of Council of 
Ministers A. N. Kosygin meets Willi Stoph in 
Kremlin to: discuss development of economic 
and trade links between USSR and Eastern 
Germany. i -7 ; 

Publication of congratulatory message of 
Party ‘Central Committee, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and Council of Ministers to Peking 
on occasion of fifteenth anniversary of Chinese 
People’s Republic. 

Opening in Moscow of intemnational con- 
ference on current problems of the inter- 
national revolutionary movement, convened 
on initiative of Institute of World Economics 
and Intemational Relations of USSR Academy 
of Sciences in connection with centenary of 
First International. 


Publication of Soviet-Indonesian communiqué 
on President Sukarno’s visit to USSR from 
September 29 to October 1. 

Kosygin receives Czechoslovak Vice Premier 
Otakar Šimunek. 

Publication of Soviet-Ceylonese commu- 
niqué on visit of Ceylonese trade delegation 
headed by Minister of Foreign and Domestic 
Trade and Supply T. B. Ilangaratne to USSR 
from September 24 to October 1, and signing 
of trade agreement for 1965—67 under which 
Soviet-Ceylonese trade turnover for 1967 18 to 
be twice that expected for 1964. 

Khrushchev, 
Member of Party Central Committee Presidium 
and First Secretary of Ukrainian Party Central 
Committee P. Y. Shelest, Party Central Com- 
mittee Secretary V. I. Polyakov and others, 
visits the “Yuzhny” state poultry farm and the 
broiler section of the “Krasny” state farm. 

Announcement that long-term agreement 
on Soviet-East German scientific and cultural 
cooperation has been signed in East Berlin. 


accompanied by Candidate 


Announcement that session of Party Central 
Committee Presidium and Council of Minis- 
ters, attended by planners, economists and the 
heads of Party and Soviet organs of the Union 
republics, has been held in Moscow to discuss 
in broad outline the development of the 
national economy for the immediate future. 


3 Khrushchev poets group of Japanese 


parliamentartans headed by Aiichiro Fujiyama 


‘in Sochi. Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presid- 


ium A. I. Mikoyan, newly arrived ın Socht 
for a rest, joins meeting toward the end. 

Death of RSFSR First Deputy Minister of 
Construction Y. A. Veselovsky. 

Signing in Havana of Soviet-Cuban agrec- 
ment on cooperation in television and sound 
broadcasting providing for exchanges of 
programs and musical recordings and the 
production of joint programs. 


4 Khrushchev receives Pakistani parliamentary 


delegation, headed by President of National 
Assembly, ın Sochi. Deputy Chairman of 
Supreme Soviet Presidium M. A. Iskenderov 
and Soviet Ambassador to Pakistan A. Y 
Nesterenko take part in the discussion. 


Khrushchev sends greetings to chairman of 
second conference of uncommitted nations in 
Cairo. 

Soviet trade delegation arrives in Paris to 
discuss 5-year trade agreement between USSR 
and France. 

Soviet ‘Party and governmental delegation 
headed by Party Central Commuttee Presidium 
member L. J. Brezhnev leaves Moscow for 
East Berlin. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-47.” 


Czechoslovak President Antonin Novotny 
receivés Soviet military delegation headed by 
Soviet Defense Minister R. Y. Malinovsky, 
which has just taken part in celebrations of 
twentieth anniversary of battle of the Dukla, 
in Prague. 

Death of Soviet economist Academician Y. 
Varga. K 
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` 8 Kenyan trade delegation arrives in Moscow 
to discuss matters arising from Soviet Kenyari 
frade agreement. 

French Minister without Portfolio fot 
Scientific Research and Atomic and Space 
Problenis Gaston Palewski, accompanied by 
group of French scientists, arrives in Mosow 
at invitation of ‘State Committee for Co- 
ordinating Scientific: Research. 


9. Announcement that Firs: Depaty Chairman 
of Council of Ministers D. F. Ustinov has 
-returned to USSR after having attended 
ceremonial opening of metallurgical plant in 
Raahe (Finland) built witk Soviet aid. 
Announcement that construction of under- 
ground hydroelectric power station has been 
started near new settlement of Snezhnogorsk, 
150 kilometers from Norilsk. It will be the 
most northerly power-generating inaalog 
in the world. 
Announcement that new popnlar science 


journal Khimiya ı zbian (Chemistry and Life) 


has just appeared. 
Publication of Khrushchev’s greetings in 
- the name of the Soviet pecple and government 
to participants in Eighteenth Olympic Games 
and to International Olympic Committee. 


10 Kosygin receives Gaston Palewski and French 


Ambassador to USSR. 

Secretary and Presidium Member of Party 
Central Committee N. V..Podgorny delivers 
speech 1n Kishinev on occasion of fortieth 
anniversary of formation of Moldavian SSR 
and Moldavian Communist Party. 

Announcement that Central Council of 
Union’ of Sports Societies and Organizations 


of the USSR has approved unified system of + 


classification of Soviet sportamen, to come 
into effect on January 1, 1965. Two new titles 
to be introduced: that of “Master of Sport of 
the USSR of the International Class,” to be 
awarded to sportsmen occupying one of the 
first six places in world championships and 
” _ Olympic Games and the rst three places in 
European championships, and that of “Sports- 
man of the Third Youth Class.” , 

Announcement that mixed Indian-Soviet 
commission has been formed in Delhi to 
select Soviet textbooks for publication in 
English and local Indian languages. 


11 Delegation of Soviet-French section of USSR 
Parliamentary Group, headed by member of 
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23 Khrushchev receives 


: ‘ ee 
Foreign. Affairs Commission of Council of 
Nationalities of USSR Supreme Soviet P. A. 


Satynkov, leaves Moscow for Paris at invi- . 


tatioa of French-Soviet Group of French 
Senate. 

Signing in Usambura of agreement on 
scientific and cultural, cooperation between 
USSR and Burundi, embracing higher edu- 
cation, public health, art, sport, etc. ; 

Announcement that delegation of Somalian 
statesmen and public-figures has arrived in 
Moscow at invitation of Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. 

Soviet Party and ‘governmental delegation 
headed by Brezhnev returns to Moscow. 

Soviet Defense Ministry delegation, headed 
by Deputy Defense Minister and Marshal of 
the Soviet Union I.. Kh. Bagramyan and 
including Marshal of the Soviet Union’ A. I. 
Yeremenko and Colonel General I. M. Chist- 
yakov, arrives in Riga to celebrate twentieth 
anniversary of Riga’s tiberaon from German 
troops. 


12 Thres-man space shih “Voakhod,” piloted 


by V. Komarov and having scientist K. 
Feoktistov and doctori B. Yegorov on board, 
put iato orbit around the Earth. Khrushchev 
and Mikoyan speak to! crew by radio. 
Parliamentary delegation of Republic of 
Congo (Brazzaville) ' headed by Nattonal 
Assembly President atrives in Moscow on 
official visit. 





t 
, Gaston Palewski in 


Sochi. ' 
Signing in Athens of Soviet-Greek trade 


~ agreement for 1965—69, under which volume 


of trade 1s to increase by 50 percent over 1964 
level. i 


i 


14 Mikoyan receives Cuban ERRA Osvaldo 


Dorticos Torrado in Kremlin. 
Plenary meeting of Party Central Committee 
agrees to Khrushchey’s “request” to be 


relieved of positions òf First Secretary and’ 


Presidium Member of Party Central Committee 


‘ and Chairman of Council of Ministers “in 


connection with advanced age and worsened 


wf 


health ‘condition” and! elects L. I. Brezhnev > 


First Secretary of Party Central Committee, 
Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-48.”” tee 


t 


15 Session of Supreme Soviet Presidium under 


chairmanship of Mikoyan approves Khru- 


shchev’s “request” to be relieved of duties of , 


Chairman of Council of Ministers and appoints - 
A. N. Kosygin to this position. 

One-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of 
Lermontov’s birth. 

Week-long session of Soviet-Chinese rail- 
road commission on transportation of freight 
sia frontier stations concluded in Khabarovsk 
by signing of protocol. 

Announcement that Soviet and Norwegian 
governments have concluded agreement under 
which Soviet cruiser “Murmansk” and 
destroyer “‘Nastoichivy” are to visit Trond- 
heim during October 17—21 under command 
of Vice Admiral S. M. Lobov, and Norwegian 
ships are to visit a Soviet port in summer of 
1965. 

Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Koneti 
` receives Finnish Deputy Premier and Foreign 
‘Affairs Minister Ahti Karjalainen, in USSR to 
recuperate at invitation of Soviet government, 
to discuss Soviet-Finnish relations. ` 

Meeting of Deputy Post Ministers of 
member-countries of Organization for Co- 
operation between Socialist Countries in the 
Sphere of Electrical and Postal Communica- 
tions, to last until October 27, opens in 
Peking. Soviet delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Postal Services and Telecommuni- 
cations I. S. Ravich. 


16 Chairman of All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions V. V. Grishin arrives in Buda- 
pest to take part in session of General Council 
of World Federation of Trade Unions, 
Construction of Mubarek—Tashkent—Chim- 
kent—Frunze—Alma-Ata gas pipeline begins. 


17 Policy of new Soviet leaders set out in Pravda 


editorial “The Immutable Leninist General 
Line of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union.” 

Agreement on scientific exchange between 
Moscow State University and University of 
Chile signed in Santiago, 

Syrian military delegation headed by Syrian 
Defense Minister pays visit to First Deputy 
Defense Minister and Marshal of the Soviet 
Union A. A. Grechko. 

Publication of extremely brief reference to 
explosion of China’s first atomic bomb. 


18 Announcement that plenary session of board 
` of RSFSR Writers’ Union has been held. 


Resolution to convene second congress of 
RSFSR writers in February 1965 adopted. 


19 Publication of Soviet-Cuban communiqné on 


visit of Cuban President Dorticos to USSR. 
from October 14—17. 


19 Members of Soviet military delegation on 


way to Belgrade to celebrate twentieth anni- 
versary of Belgrade’s liberation from German 
troops killed when their aircraft crashes just 
outside the city. They include: Party Central 
Committee member, Supreme Soviet Deputy, 
First Deputy Defense Minister and Chief of 
General Staff of Soviet Armed Forces, Marshal 
of the Soviet Union S. S. Biryuzov; member 
of Party Central Auditing Commission, Su- 
preme Soviet Deputy and Departmental Head 
in Party Central Committee, Major General 
N. R. Mironov; Head of Military Academy of 
Armored Troops, Colonel General of Tank 
Troops V. L Zhdanov; Deputy Head of 
M. V. Frunze Military Academy, N. N. 


_ Shkodunovich. 
20 Fresh military delegation, headed by Air 


21 


Marshal V. A. Sudets, leaves for Belgrade as 
substitute for those killed ın air crash. 

Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
K. N. Rudnev, accompanied by Soviet spec- 
talists, leaves for Brussels on official visit at 
invitation of Belgian goverament 


Press conference on flight of space ship 
“Voskhod” opened in Moscow by President 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
M. V. Keldysh. 

Announcement that regular plenary session 


- of USSR Supreme Court has taken place under 


chairmanship of A. F. Gorkin. 

Publication of Central Statistical Authority’s 
report on fulfillment of state plan for industry 
during first three months of 1964, 


22 Tenth Congress of I. P. Pavlov All-Union 


Physiological Society, to last one week, opens 
in Yerevan. 

Kosygin receives Karjalainen at lattet’s 
request. 

Soviet governmental delegation leaves for 
Northern Rhodesia (Zambia) to take part in 
that country’s independence celebrations. 

Public meeting held in Moscow to commem- 
orate nineteenth anniversary of UNO. 
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23 Announcement that medical institute is being 
opened in Tselinograd. 


24 Soviet Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev ' 


leaves for Paris to conclude long-term trade 
agreement between USSR and France. 
Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“*Kosmos-49,” 
French Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Moscow. á A 
Mikoyan receives par'iamentary delegation 


of Republic of Congo (Brazzaville) in Kremlin. _ 


25 Announcement that new gas deposit has been 
discovered in Stepnoye, in-the Nogai Steppes 
(Daghestan). 

Death of Deputy Chairman of ‘Committee 
for Party and State Cortrol of Party Central 
Committee Bureau for the RSFSR and RSFSR 
Council of Ministers T. F. Shtykov. 


26 Delegation of Soviet oilmen headed by Chair- 


man of State Committee for the Oil Extracting 
Industry N. K. Baibakov leaves for Mexico at 
invitation of state oil company “Petroleos 
Mexicanos.” 

` Senegalese Foreign Minister arrives in 
Moscow on official visit at invitation of Soviet 
Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko. 


27 Australian Foreign Minister Paul Hasluck 
arrives in Moscow on unofficial visit. . 
Italian Communist Party delegation arrives 

in Moscow. 


28 Volga-Baltic Waterway opened to traffic. 

West Berlin Socialist Unity Party delegation 
headed’ by Party’s First Secretary Danelius 
arrives in Moscow at invitation of Party 
Central Committee to study building of 
Commuhism in the USSR. 7 i 

Regular exchange of meteorological infor- 
mation starts between centers ia Moscow and 
Washington. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-50,” 


29 Kosygin réceives President of the Board of 
' Trade of Great Britain, Douglas Jay. 
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31 Announcement that 


30 Announcement that Swedish Academy of 
Sciences has awarded the 1964 Nabel Prize for 
Physics to Corresponding Members of USSR 
Academy of Sciences N. G. Basov and A. M. 
Prokhorov for their work in Aercieping the 
maser and laser. ; 

Announcement that Gnivan Anini 
Repair Plant has been put into operation. 

„Announcement that construction of irnga- 
tion canal has been started in reg:on of Padag 
massif. 

Soviet-French trade agreement for 1965—69 
sigced in Paris. 

Turkish Foreign Minister Erkin arrives in 
Moscow on official; visit at invitation of 
Gromyko. 

Suggestion to form'Soviet-Cuben Friendship 
Society made at meeting in Moscow. 


Tuimazy-Irkutsk oil 
pipeline has been Spee 


` 





{ 
_ Changes and Appointments 
3 S. A. Afanasev replaced by B. Y. Kirnasovsky 
as Ambassador to Laos in conaection with 
his transfer to other} work. 


13 Deputy Chairman of USSR National Economic 
Council N. V. Martynov appointed Minister 
of the USSR. 


14 N. S. Khrushchev replaced by L. I. Brezhnev 
as First Secretary of Party Central Committee 
and also relieved of position of Party Central 
Committee Presidium Member. 


15 N. S. Khrushchev replaced by A. N. Kosygin. 
as Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 

M. F. Bodrov replaced by D. S. Chuvalhin 
as Ambassador to. Israel in comnection with 
his transfer to other work. ' 

21 A. G. Kulazhenkov replaced by A. Y. Maly- 
shev as Ambassadér to Tunisia in connection 
with his transfer to ‘other work, 


31 M.A. Khaslamov replaced by N. N. Mesyatsev 
-as Chairman of State Committee for Sound 
anc Television Broadcasting. 


Notes on Contributors 


Kruzsin, Perr. Born 1921 in what is now Kalinin Oblast. hf school ın 1939 and entered an 
officers’ training school, from which he graduated in 1941, While at school and in the army, was an 
active member of the Komsomol. Taken prisoner by the Germans 'n,1942 and joined the Vlasov move- 
ment in 1943, Since then has written on political subjects and ue youth (including “A Young 
Communist” in Thirteen Who Fled, New York, 1949). 


AvToORKHANOV, ABDURAKHMAN. Born 10 Grozny, Chechnya (Northern Caucasus), in 1908. Gradu- 
` ated from the Institute of Red Professors, Moscow, 1n 1937; author of several publications on the history 
of the 1917 Revolution in the Northern Caucasus, issued in the Soviet Union. Since emigrating to 
Germany ın 1943, has written several books about Soviet politics, including The Reign of Stalin (The 
Bodley Head, London, 1953) and Stalin and the Soviet Commumist Party : A Study in the Technology of Power 
(Munich, 1959). 


STOLTE, STEFAN C. Hungarian journalist. Imprisoned in Hungary from 1949 to 1956. Released 
during the Hungarian Revolution. Now a free-lance journalist in Munich, specializing in Soviet-satellite 
relations. 


Kasum, A. Born 1927 in Shanghai, son of a Russian émigré family. Grew up in China. In 1946, 
took Soviet citizenship and until 1948 worked as a TASS correspondent. In that year, wrote an open 
letter to the Shanghai press renouncing his Soviet citizenship on ethical grounds. After the Communists? 
seizure of Shanghai, was several times arrested and in 1952 expelled from China. Since then, has been 
Irving in Western Germany and working as a free-lance journalist. 


Vvepensky, G. A. Engineer, received technical education in Moscow. Before World War II, 
worked in Soviet industry. On the staff of the Institute since D specializing in questions of Soviet 
industry, 


KORTANI, Ersvo. Born 1903 in Yamaguchi Prefecture, ia Graduated 1n 1924 from military 
officers’ school and ın 1931 from General Staff College. From 1935 to 1937, Japanese assistant military 
attaché in Moscow; from 1940 to 1942, general staff officer of Kwaritung Army in Manchuria; from 1943 
to 1945, Japanese assistant military attaché ın Berlin; since May 1963, Director of the KDK Kojimachi 

. Institute, 
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Complete List of Institute Publications 


I. PERIODICALS 
Currently Publithed 


BULLETIN (Monthly, in English): PROBLÈMES SOVIÉTIQUES (In French): 


Special Edition, March 1954; No. 1, 1958; 
1954, Nos. 1 (April) to 9 (December); No. 2, 1959; 
1955, Nos. 1 to 12; No, 3, 1960; 
1956, Nos. 1 to 12; No. 4, 1961; 
1957, Nos. 1 to 12; No. 5, 1962, 
1958, Nos. 1 to 12; No. 6, 1963; 


1959, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1960, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1961, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1962, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1963, Nos, 1 to 12; 2 ; 
1964, Nos. 1 to 12. DERG: (In Turkish): 
No longer available: 1954, Nos. 2 to 9; Nos. 1 to 3, 1955; 
1955, Nos. 1 to 12; 1956, Nos. 1 to 12; 1957, Nos. 1 Nos, 4 to 7, 1956; 
to 12; 1958, Nos. 1 to 3, 5 to 12; 1959, Nos. 1 to 4, Nos. 8 to 11, 1957; 
6 and 7; 1960, Nos. 7, 11; 1961, Nos. 1,2,7, 8, 9,12. Nos. 12 to 14, 1958; 


Annual Subscription Price: $6.00. Nos. 15 to 18, 1959; 
Nos. 19 to 22, 1960; 


Nos. 7 and 8, 1964. 
No longer available: Nos. 1 and 2. 
Annual Subscription Price: $2.00. 


ARABIC REVIEW (In Arabic): Nos, 23/24 and 25, 1961; 
No. 1, 1958; Nos. 26/27, 28 and 29, .1962; 
Nos, 2 and 3, 1959, -` Nos. 31, 32, 33 and 34, 1963; 
No. 4, 1960; l Nos. 35/36, 37 and 38, 1964. 


Nos. 5 and 6, 1961; 


No longer available: Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 12, 


ie : ees ea 14, 15, 16, 18 and 20. 
os. 8 and 9, ; inti 
No. 10, 1964 Annual Subscription Price: $100. 


No longer available: Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 6. 
Annual Subscription Price: $3.00. 


SOWJETSTUDIEN (In German). 
No. 1, 1956, 
Nos, 2 to 4, 1957, 
Nos. 5 and 6, 1958; 
Nos, 7 and 8, 1959; 4 
No. 9, 1960; 
Nos. 10 and 11, 1961; 
Nos. 12 and 13, 1962; : i 
Nos. 14 aad 15, 1963; 
' Nos. 16 and 17, 1964. 
No longer available: Nos. 1 to 5 and 10. 
Annual Subscription Price: $2.00. 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIETICA 


(In Spanish): 

Nos. 1 and 2, 1961; 

Nos. 3 and 4, 1962; 

Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1963; 

Nos. 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1964. 
No longer available: Nos. 1 and 3. 
Annual Subscription Price: $1.00. 
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STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
(Ia English): 
No. 1,1957; 
No. 2, 1958, 
No. 3, 1959; 
Nos, 4 and 5, 1960; 
New SERS: 
Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2, 1961; 
Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4, 1962; 
Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2,,1962; 
Vol. II, Nos, 3 and 4, 1963; 
Vol. IO, Nos. 1 and 2, 1963; 
Vol. Ill, Nos. 3 and 4, 1964; 
Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2, 1964. 


No longer available: Nos. 1 to 3 (Old Series); 


Vol. I, Nos. 1 to 3 (New Series). 
Acnual Subscription Price! $6.00. 


REVIEW OF SOVIET MEDICAL SCIENCES 


(n English): é 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1964. 
Annual Subscription Price: £6.00. 


SPISKI NOVYKH POSTUPLENI . 
BIBLIOTEKI INSTITUTA (Lists of 
New Accessions to the Institute Library): 
Nos. 1—9, 1954; 
Nos, 10—16, 17/18, 19—21, 1955; 
Nos, 22—28, 29/30, 31—33, 1956; 


Nos. 34, 35, 36/37, 38/39,40,41/42,43,44/45,1957; 


Nos. 46/48, 49/51, 52/54, 1958; 
No. 55/60, October 1958—March 1959; 


Discontinued 


T 
VESTNIK (In Russian): 

No. 1, 1951; 

Nos. 2 and 3, 1952; 

Nos. 4 to 7, 1953; 

1954, Nos, 1 to 6 (8 to 13); 
1955, Nos. 1 to 4 (14 to 17); 
1956, Nos. 1 to 4 (18 to 21); 
1957, Nos. 1 to 4 (22 to 25); 
1958, Nos. 1 to 3 (26 to 28); 
1959, Nos. 1 to 4 (29 to 32); 
1960, Nos. 1 to 3 (33 to 35), 


No longer available: Nos. 1, 2, 5, 11 to 20, 


22, 27, 28. 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW (In English): 


No. 1, 1955; 
Nos, 2 and 3, 1956; 
Nos, 4 and 5, 1957; 
No. 6, 1958; 
No. 7, 1959; 

_ No. 8, 1960. . 


No longer available: Nos. 2 to 6. 


EAST TURKIC REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1958; 
No. 2, 1959; 
Nos. 3 and 4, 1960. 


No longer available: Nos. 1, 2, 3. 4. 


x 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW (In English) ` 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; ' 
No. 6, 1958; 
Nos. 7 and 8, 1959; 
No. 9, 1960. } 


No longer available: Nos. 1 2, 3, 6, 9. 


i 
| 
No. 61, 1959; 
Nos. 62/64, 65/67, 68/70 and 71, 1960; 
Nos. 72—74, 1961; 
Nos. 75, 76, 78, 79, 1962; 
Nos. T7 aod 78, 1963; 
Nos. 79 and 80, 1964. 
No longer available: Nos. 11, 12, 15, 16, 
21, 41/42, 43, 44/45 and 61. 
Price pėr Copy: $0.25. 
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UKRAINSK Y ZBIRNYK (In Ukrainian): 
No. 1, 1954; 
Nos. 2 to 4, 1955; 
Nos. 5 to 7, 1956; 
Nos. 8 to 10, 1957; 
Nos. 11 to'14, 1958; 
- Nos. 15 and 16, 1959; 
No. 17, 1960. 
No longer available: Nos. 3 to 9 and 15. 
i 


BIELARUSKI ZBORNIK (In Belorussian): 
Nos. 1 and’ 2, 1955; 
Nos. 3 to 5, 1956; 
Nos. 6 to 8, 1957; 
No. 9, 1958; 
Nos. 10 and 11, 1959; 
No. 12, 1960. 
No longer available: Nos. 1 to 3, 5, 6, 8, 
9 and 11, - | 
} 
CAUCASIAN REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and}3, 1956; 
Nos. 4 and5, 1957; 
Nos. 6 and T 1958; 
* No. 8, 1959; 
Nos. 9 and 10, 1960. 
No longe available: Nos. 1 to 6 and 10. 


BYULLETEN (In Russian): 
Special Edition, March 1954. 
Nos. 1 (April) to 4/5 (July~August), 1954,] 


l 
SOOBSHCHENIYA BIBLIOTEKI 
INSTITUTA (See Section V, “Catalogues,” 
Page 60): 
Nos. 1 to 4; 1954; 
Nos, 5 to 7, 1955; 
No. 8, 1956; 
No. 9, 1959. 
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I. CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Materialy Konferentsii Nausbaykb Rabotnikov 
(emigrantov), sostoyavsheisya + Myunkbene 11-14, 
yansarya 1951 g. (Proceedings of the [First Insti- 
tute] Conference of Emigrė Scientific Workers 
held in Munich on January 11-14, 1951), 1951, 
Vol, I, 86 pp., Vol. II, 80 pp., Vol. I, 96 pp., 


‘Vol V, 112 pp., Vol. VI, 90 pp. (No longer 


available.) 

Materialy Konferentsii Institnta po izucheniys istorii 
i kultury SSSR, sostayavsheisya y Nyx Iorks (SSbA) 
20-22 marta 1953 (Proceedings of the [Second] 
Institute Conference held in New York on March 
20-22, 1953), 1953, 232 pp. 


Proceedings of the Conference of the Institute for the 


Study of the History and Culture of the USSR. New 


‘York, March 20-22, 1953, 1953, 140 pp. 


SSSR segodnya i zavira, Trudy Konferenisti Insti- 
tata po izushemyu istorii i keltery SSSR, sostoyav- 
sheisya 15-17 angusta 1953 g. v Myunkbene (The USSR 
Today and Tomorrow. Proceedings of the [Third] 
Institute Conference held ir. Munich on ape 
15-17, 1953), 1953, 216 pp. 


Ths USSR Today and Tomorrow : Hosting, of 
the [Third] Conference of ‘the Institute for. ths Study of 
the History and Culture of the USSR, Munich, Angust 
15-17, 1953, 1953, 208 pp. (No longer available.) 


Academic Freedom Under ibe Soviet Regime: A 
Symposium of Refugee Scholars and Scientists Who Have 


, Escaped from the USSR, on the Subject, “Academic 


Freedom in ths Soviet Union as a Threat to the Theory 


and Practice of Bolshevik Doctrine,” Conference at: 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace Building, 
United Nations Plaza, New York, April 3-4, 1954, 


"1954, 120 pp. (No longer available.) 


iv konferentsiya Instituta po “izucheniya “istorii i 
kulinry SSSR (Tuttsing bliz Myunkbina, 5—7 iyslya 


1954 g.). Doklady į diskussi? (Proceedings of the, 


Fourth Institute Conference, held at Tutzing, near 
Munich, on July 5—7, 19£4: Reports and Dis- 


. cussions), 1954, Vol I, 152 pp., Vol. II, 140 pp. 
V konferentsiya Instituta po izusheniyu istorii i kultury - 


SSSR ( Myunkben, 25-27 aprelya 1955 9.) Doklady i 
diskussii (Proceedings of the Fifth Institute Con- 
ference, held in Munich oh. April 25-27, 1955), 
1955, 304 pp. (No longer available.) 


Dis sowjetische Wirtscbaftspolitik des “steilen Anf- 


shiegs” und deren Fiasko. Ergebnisse der Funften Kon- - 


ferenz des Instituts zur Erforscbung der UASSR, 25-27. 
April, 1955, 1955, 184 pp. 
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VI konferentsiya Instituta po ianhmiyn SSSR 
(Mysakben, 28-30 iyulya 1955 g.). Zadzchi i metody 
ixuchoriza SSSR. Doklady! i diskussii (Proceedings 
of the Sixth Institute Conference, held in Munich 
on July 28—30, 1955: The Aims and Methods of 
Researca on the USSR. Reports and Discussions), 
1955, 148 pp. (No longer available.) 


` The Aims and Methods of Research on the USSR. 
Procesdiags of the Sixth Conference of ths Institute for 
the Study of the USSR, Munch, July 28-30, 1955, 
1955, 53 pp. (No longer ‘available.) 


Report on the Sosiet Union in 1956 : A Symposium 
of the Institute for ths Sindy of the USSR. { Based on 


, tbs Proceedings of the Si evenith Institute Conference), Con- 


Serence at the Carnegie International Center, New York, 
April 28-29, 1256; 1956, 218 pp. (No longeć i 
available.) 

VIII eee Instituta po iaucheniyn SSSR’ 
(Mypsokben, 23-24 iyulya 1956 g.). XX sezd KPSS 
i sovetskaya deistvitelnost, Doklady i diskussi (Pro- 
ceedings of the Eighth Institute Conference, held 
tn-Munich on July 23-24, 1956: Tke Twentieth 
Party Congress and Soviet Reality. Reports and 
Discussions), 1956, 212 pp. 


IX tonferentsiya Instigate po izucheniyn SSSR 
(Myankben, 26-27 igulya,'1957.g.). 40 let sovetskoi 
slasti (Proceedings of the Ninth Institute Confer- 
ence, held in Munich on! July 26—27, 1957: Forty 
Years of the Soviet Regime), 1957, 168 pp. (No 
longer available.) ' 


Forty Years of the Sovist Regime : A Symposium of 
the Institutes for the Study of the USSR. { Proceedings of 
ths Ninth Institute Conference), Munich, July 26—27, 
1957, 1957, 166 pp. (No longer available.) . 


X honferentsiya Instituta po ixucheniy SSSR 
(Myunkben, 25—26 iynlya, 1958 8.). Sovramennoe sovet- 
shoe obshebestoo (Proceedings of the Tenth Institute 
Conference, held in Munich on July 25—26, 1958: 
Soviet Sociėty Today), 1958, 196 pp. 


Soviet Society Today: A Symposium of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR ( Proceedings of the Tenth 
Instituta Conference), Munich, July 25-26, 1958, 
1958, 146 pp. (No longer available.) 


XI konferentstys Instituta po iancheniyu SSSR 
( Myunzben, 24—25 iynlya, 1959 g.). Problemy soret- 
skoi smashnei politiki (Proceedings of the Eleventh 
Instituce Conference, held in Murich on July 
24—25, 1959: Problems re Soviet Foreign Policy), 
1959, 184 pp. 
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Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy: A Symposium 
of the Institute for the Study of the USSR (Proceedings 
of the Eleventh Institute Conference), Munich, July 
24—25, 1959, 1959, 142 pp. 
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Islam and Communism : A Conference Sponsored by 

-tho Institute for the Study of the USSR. at the Carnegie 

International Center, New York City, Jum 25, 1960, 
1960, 72 pp. (No longer available.) 


I: PRINTED EDITIONS 


1 Kovankovsiy, P. L. Finangy SSSR so storuys 
-, mirovuyn voinu (The Financial System of the USSR 


During World War II), 1951, 48 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

2 Mikoraky, B. Rasrushenis kulturno-istoricheskikb 
pamyainikov » Kieve » 1934—1936 godakb ‘(The 
Destruction of Cultural and Art Memorials in 
`~ Kiev, 1934—36), 1951, 22 pp. and 6 plates. 

3 Saaruni, G. Borba Armyanskos tserkei protiv 
bolshevizma (The Struggle of the Armenian Church 
against Bolshevism), 1951, 30 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

4 Galin, P. Kak prosavodihs perepisi naseleniya y 
SSSR (Census Methods in the USSR), 1951, 56 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


5 Schulz, G. Sanitarnaya i protivoepidemicheskaya 


rabota » SSSR (Public Health and Anti-Epidemic . 


Measures in the USSR), 1951, 48 pp. (No longer’ 
available.) 

6 Rzhevsky, L. Yazyk i totalitarizm (Language 
and Totalitarianism), 1951, 66 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

7 Grechko, V.'Kommsnisticheskos vospitante v 


SSSR (Communist Education in the USSR), 1951, > 


56 pp. (No longer available.) 

‘8 Legostaev, F. Fiaicheskos vospitanie 1 sport s 
SSSR (Physical Education and Sports in the 
USSR), 1952, 58 pp. (No longer available.) 

9 Semenov, N. Sovetsky sud i karatelnaya polstika 
(Soviet Courts of Justice and Penal Policy), 1952, 
152 pp. (No longer available.) 

10 Valensky, Y. Akademik E. A. Kosminsky 1 
voprosy interpretatsii tstorit Srednikh rekov y sovetskor 
shkole (Academician E. A. Kosminsky and the 
Interpretation of Medieval History ın Soviet 
Schools), 1954, 112 pp. 


41 Karov, D Partizanskoe dvizbenis v SSSR 9 
1941—1945 gg. (The Partisan Movement ın the 
USSR, 1941—45), 1954, 128 pp. and Map. (No 
longer available.) 


“(The 
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XII konferenisiya Instituta po: izucheniyn SSSR 
(Myunkben, 27-29 oktyabrya, 1960 g.). Problemy 
sovtiskoi mutrennsi politiki (Proceedings of the 
Twelfth itute Conference, held in Munich on 
October 27-29, 1960: Problems of Soviet Internal 
Policy), 1960, 172 pp. 


Problems of Sonet Internal Policy: A Symposium 


` of the Institute for the Study of the USSR ( Proceedings 


of the Toelfth Institute’ Conference), Munich, October 
27—29, 1960,|1960, 140 pp. 
j 


12 Miller, M. A. Arkbeologrya » SSSR (Arche- 
ology in the USSR), 1954, 160 pp. 


13 Spssok russkikb sokrashchenti, primenyasmykh v 
SSSR (List of Russian Abbreviations Used in the 
USSR), 1954, 304 pp. (No longer available.) 


14 Lebed, A. and Yakovlev, B. Transportnoe 
znachenie sidrotekbmicheskikb soorusbenti SSSR (The 
Importance of Hydrotechnical Projects for Soviet 
Transportation), 1954, 208 pp. and Map. 


15 Arkhimovich; A. Selektsiya 1 semenovodsivo 
sakbarnoi svekly v SSSR (Sugar Beets in the USSR: 
Selection atid Seed-Raising), 1954, 176 pp. 


16 Fedorovsky, N. N. Usloviya proezzhaemosts 





_gruntosykb orog SSSR. Chast I: Obshehaya (Utili- 


zation of Dirt Roads i in the USSR. Part I: General), 
1954, 176 pp., 


17 Rink, N. Sovstskoe mozbdunarodnos chastnoe 
praso i meshnetorgouye sdelks (Soviet International 


' Private Law and Foreign Trade Agreements), 


1954, 72 pp. | 


18 Nedasek, N. Ocherki istorii bolshevizma v 
Belorussii. I: Bolshevizm na putyakh k ustanovleniyu 
kontrolya nad \Belorussei (From the History of 
Bolshevism in' Belorussia. Part I: The Develop- 
ment of Bolshevik Control over Belorussia), 1954, 
72 pp. (No longer available.) 


19 Kotsevalov, A. Antichnaya istortya i kultura 
Severnogo Prichernomorya p sovetskom .mauchnom 
sssledovanti (Soviet Research on the Ancient 
History and Culture of the Northern Black Sea 
Coast), 1955, 76 pp. (No longer available.) 

20 Adamovič, A. Jakub Kolas u supracine 
savietyzacyi (Jakub’ Kolas’ Resistance to Sovieti- 
zation), 1955, 64 pp. 


21 Polonska Vasylenko, N. Ukrainska Aka- 
desmiya Nauk: Narys sstorti — Chastyna 1, 1918-1930 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences: An 
Historical Outline. Part I, 1918—30), 1955, 152 pp. 
(No longer available.) 
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22-Philipov, A. Naschny sotsializm i nauka ob . 


obshchestve (Scientific Socialism and Social Science), 
1955, 160 pp. (No longer available.) 


23 Yakovlev, B. Kantsentratstonnye lageri SSSR 
(Concentration Camps in the USSR), 1955, 256 pp. 
and Map. (No longer available.) 


24 Traho, R. Severny Kavkaz kak xdravastsa SSSR 
(The Northern Caucasus: Health Center of tie 
USSR), 1955, 76 pp. 


25 Nedasek, N. Bolshesizm ø revolyxtstonnom 
Gvizhemi Belorussii: Vvedenie v istoriya bolshevizma 
» Belorussii (Bolshevism in the Revolutionary 
- Movement in Belorussia: An Introduction to the 
: History of Bolshevism in Belorussia), 1956, 152 pp. 


26 Artemev, V. P. Rezbim i okbrana ispravitelno- 
trudovykh lagerei MVD (Living Conditions in and 


the Policing of MVD' Corrective Labor Camps), 


1956, 224 pp. (No longer available.) 


27 Zenkovsky, V. V. O mmmom materializme 
russkui nanki i filosofii (The Imaginary Materialism 
of Russian Science and Philosophy), 1956, n pp. 
(No longer available.) 


28 Krylov, L Systema osvity s Ukrasi: 1917-1930 
(The Educational System in che Ukraine, 1917—30), 
1956, 96 pp. 


29 Uratadze, G. I. Obrezorante i konsolidatsiya 


Griasnskoi demokratichesko: respubliki (The Crea- - 


“uon and Consolidation of the Georgian Demo- 
cratic: Republic), 1956, 120 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


30 Kotsevalov, A. Antichnos rabstvo + revolyntsti 
raboy » sovetskoi istoricheskot literature (Soviet Studies 


of Ancient Slavery and Slave Uprisings), 1956, 


64 pp. 

31 Yurchenko, O. Pryroda i funktsiya sovyetskykb 
federatyrnykb form (The Namre and Function of 
Soviet Federative Forms), 1956, 136 pp. (No 
longer available.) 


32 von Kultschytskyj, A. Dis marxistisch- 
sowjetische Konzeption des Menschen im Lichte der 
westlichen Psychologie, 1956, 112 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


33 Kovankovsky, P. L. Byudzhet SSSR (Istoriko 

kritichesky obzor) (The Budget of the USSR: An 

~ Historical and Critical Review), 1956, 152 pp. (No 
longer available.) 


34 Pigido, F. Ukraina pid bolsherytskuyn oku- 
patsiyeyn (The Ukraine Urder Bolshevik Occupa- 
tion), 1956, 144 pp. (No longer available.) 
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35 Donskoy; S. Sosetskoe izobraxitelnoe ihusstvo 
(The Soviet Fine Arts), 1956, 76 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

36 Lebed, A. and Fite B, Soviet Wair- 
ways. The Development of the Inland Navigation 
System in the USSR, 1956, xıl+162 pp. and Map. 
(No longer available.) : 


37 Kischkowsky, A. ‘Die sowpetischa Religions- 
Politik und dis Russische: Ortbodoxce Kirche, 1957, 
136 pp. (No longer available.) 

38 Adamovich, A. Opposition to Sovistization in 
Belorussian Literature (1917—1957), 1958, 204 pp. 
(No longer available.) 

39 Holubnychy, V. The Industrial Ontped of the 
Ukrains 1913—1956 : A Statistical Analysis, 1957, 
64 pp. (No longer available.) 
` GO Genocide in the USSR: Studies in Group 


Destruction, 1958, viii+280 pp. (No longer 
available.)  - : 
41 Avtorkhanov, A. Stalin and the Soviet 


Commanist Party: A Study in tht Technology of 
Power, 1959, 388 pp. i 


42 Bogolepov, A. A. Trerkov pod tlastyx kommu- 
nizma (The Church Under Communist Domi- 
nation), 1958, 204 pp. (No longer available.) 


43 Polonska-Vasylenko, N. Ukrainska Akade- 
miya Nauk: Narys istorii—Cbastyna II, 1931—1941 
(The Ukrainian Academy of Sciences: An Histori- 


‘cal Outline, Part II, 1931—41), 1958, 216 pp. (No 


longer available.) \ 
44 Urban, P. K. Smena tendenisii » sovetskos istorio- 


grafii (Changing Trends in Soviet Historiography), 
1959, 60 pp. 


45 Martschenko, B. Osnoonye cherty kbozyaistea 
poslestalinskoi epokbi (Basic Features of the Post- 
Stalin Economy), 1959! 96 pp. 


h6 Gaev, A. Boris Pasternak and Dr. Zhivago, 


1959, 20 pp. (No longer available.’ 


47 Kostiuk, H. Stalinist Rule i the Ukrains: 
A Sindy of the Decade of Mass Terror (1929-1939), 
1960, xiv-+162 pp. | 


48 Fedenko, P. Kbrusheber’s Nex History of the 
Soviet Communist Party, 1963, xii+-138 pp. 


49 Paramonov, A. Y, Avtatssya p borbe s lesnynti 
sreditelyami » SSSR (Aerial Control of Forest Pests 
in the USSR), 1959, 76 pp. 


50 Hadjibeyli, D. Antiislamısiskaya propaganda 
1 ee melody y Azerbaidzbane (Anti-Islamic Propa- 
ganda and ite Methods in Azerbaidzhan), 1959, 
88 pp. (No longer available.) , 
| ` 


51 Soviet Youth: Twelve Komsomol Histories, 1959, ` 


256 pp. (No longer available.) ua ts 

` 52 Molodexh Sovetskogo Soyuza. Sbornik statsi 
(Youth in the Soviet Union. A Collection of ~ 
Articles), 1959, 104 pp. ` 


53 Youth in the Soviet Union: A Collection of 
, Articles, 1959, 96 pp. (No longer available.) 


54 Solovey, D. Ukraina » systemi sovystskobo 
kolontyalizmu (The Ukraine in the Soviet Colonial 
Network), 1959, 208 pp. D 

55' Hlybinoy, U. Vierzig Jabre weissrutbenischer 
. Kultur siter-den Sowjets, 1959, 146 pp. (No longer 

- available.) 

56 Fedenko, P. Nosaya “Istoriya KPSS” (A- 
New History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union), 1960, 144 pp. 

57 Arkhimovich, A. Z. Rastenisvodsivo SSSR 
(Plant Cultivation in the USSR), 1960, 234 pp. 

58 Kischkowsky, A. Die sowjetische Religions- 
Politik snd dis Russische Orthodoxe Kirchs (Second 
[Revised] Edition), 1960, 172 pp. 


59 Religion in the USSR, [A Symposium,] 1960, ' 


236 pp. d 
60 Kandelaki, K. The National Economy of 
Georgia, 1960, 224 pp. (In Georgian.) 


as 

61 Fedentl, P. ‘Marksystshi i bolshexytshi teoris 
natsionalsobo pytaxnya (The Marxist and Bolshevik 
Theories on the Nationality Problem), 1960, 78 pp. 

62 Burg, D. Oppoxtisiomye nastroeniya molodezbi 
s gody posle ottepeli (Opposition Trends Among 
Youth 'in.the Years Following “The Thaw”), 
1960, 64 pp. | 

63 Jamy N. Essays on tbs Sovisi Economy, 1962, 
-xiv+298 pp. |(No longer available.) 

64 Rzhevsky, L. Yaayk i stil romana B. L. 
Pasternaka “Doktor Zhivago” (Language and Style 
in the Novel “Doctor Zhivago” by`Boris Paster- 
nak), 1962, 84 pp. 

65 Shormk state’ posvpashchennykh tvorchesteu B. La 
Pasternaka (Boris Pasternak: A Collection’ of ° 
Articles on his Works), 1962, 254 pp. 

66 Youth in, Ferment, 1962, x+-102 pp. 

67 Shumiliù, I. N. Soviet Higher Education, 1962, 
xiv-+178 pp. (No longer available.) 

68 The USSR and the Futurs: An Analysis of 
the New Programme of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, 1962,\xx-+-324 pp.' 

69 Armbruster, V. Naum Mikhailovich Yasny. 
K 80-letiyn so daya rozbdentya (Naum Mikhailovich 
Jasny. On the Occasion of his Etghtieth 
Birthday), 1963, 48 pp. 


IV. MIMEOGRAPHED, EDITIONS 


1 Marchenko, V. P, Planirovanie nauchnoi raboty 9 
SSSR (Na opyie Ukrainskoi Akademii Nank) (The 
Planning of Scientific Work in the USSR: An 
‘Exposé Based on the Work of the Ukrainian - 
Academy of Sciences), 1953,.48 pp. (No longer 
available.) >< ' ` ie 


2 Semenov, N. Sistema sovetskoi yustitsil (9 
skbemakh) (The Soviet Judicial System Repre- 
sented in Diagrams), 1953,'28 pp. (No longer 
available.) s 


_ Semenov, N. The Soviet Judicial System as 
Represented in Diagrams, 1953, 28 pp. (No longer 
, available.) , 

-3 Krylov, K. Gotosnost traktornogo parka k` 
posemnor kampanii 1953 g.9 SSSR (The Preparedness 
of the’Tractor Supply for the Spring Sowing of 
1953 in the USSR), 1953, 12 pp. and Map. (No 
longer available.) 


4 Zaiwov, A. Dinansika naseleniya SSSR na 
1952 god (Dynamics of the Population of the USSR 
“for 1952), 1953, 90 pp. (No longer available). 


a 


5 Krylov, K. Khod resennikb rabot » SSSR 9 1953 
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